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SUBIIOBROTA HOY GIIAUDHIJRI 

CHRISTMAS LEGENDS AND FOLKLORE 

To the people December had been the most favourable month of the 
\ear. Christ, the Light of the world, at this time born once more in the 
hearts of men, said Christian prists later in the world’s history. And 
hearts of men, said Christian prists later in the world’s history. And 
to rejoice and make merry. 


OUR BEST WISHES FOR A IIAPPY 
AND PROSPERS AS NEW YEAR TO ALL 


The Legends of St. Nicholas : Nicholas, who lived in the fourth 
( entury A.D. is regarded as the patron Saint of travellers on the ocean and 
of children. One of the stories about him says, that he saved some 
sailors from shipwreck by the favour and efficiency of his prayers, and 
that he still keeps guard over all who voyage by sea from his place, in the 
heavenly kingdom. The giving of Christmas presents probably owes to 
the origin to St. Nicholas, and also the hanging up of stockings to receive 
them, for these things were once done on December the Sixth, not on 
Christmas Day, and they were done in memory of one of the actions 
thought to have been performed by the Saint. 

The feast of St. Nicholas >vas brought into disrepute in the middle 
ages by the rioting and irreverence that attended the election of the Boy 
Bishops, who were chosen on that day. The boy Bishop does his church 
service from December the Sixth to Holy Innocent's Day. He was even 
allowed to give blessings and to assist with Mass. At first the rule of 
Boy Bishop seems to have been carried out with soberness and sincerity 
and it was put to an end in the reign of Henry viii. 




The children rebelled at being deprived of the fun, and of the many 
\aluable gifts- that were showered upon them. And the parents, then as 
now inclined to spoil their offspring, gradually adopted the habit of 
giving them presents at Christmas instead. 

Evil Protection by Mistle Toe s Mistle is, in some ways, the most 
interesting of all the evergreens which we use for Christmas decorations. 
It's use at the winter festival goes far baek into the past, before the birth 
of Christ, perhaps even before the events recorded in the Old Testament 
history. It was the sacred plant of the Druids and the practise of 
kissing beneath it is thought to be derived from an ancient Druid rite. 
At the winter Solstice, the Druid priests, followed by their people, went 
out in procession to some tree on which inisleltoe grew, and with an 
especially consecrated sickle — said to have been made of gold — cut 
sprays from the plants. A bull — sometimes a human being — was 
sacrificed beneath the tree from which the mistle toe had been taken, after 
which the sprays, having been blessed by the Head Druid* were just dis- 
tributed to the people, who carried them reverently back to their 
dwellings, and kept them to protect themselves from evil during the 
coming year. 

The Cattle on the Christmas Eve : According to the information 
received from the British folklore and the folklore from other countries, 
we know that on the night of Christ's birth the dumb creatures realized 
the holiness of the time and joined with man in worship of the heavenly 
child. Cattle it was said, knelt in their stalls at midnight, bees stirred 
and murmured in their winter sleep within their lives, and cocks crew at 
intervals all night long, to scare any power of darkness that might be 
hovering around. References to these beliefs are to bo found in the Eng- 
lish literature. One of the best known comes in Shakespeare’s play, 
where ghost of Hamlet’s father, says : 

Some says that ever 'gainst the season comes 
Where in our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

And then, then say, no spirit can walk abroad. 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planet’s shrike. 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 

So hollow’d and so gracious is the time. 

The Yule Log : In the past one of the great events of Christmas Eve 
was the bringing in the lighting of the Yule Log, without which Christmas 
was not Christmas in our forefather’s time. The ceremony goes back to 
the log, forgotten days, when the old Northmen worshipped Odir and 
Balder, and much superstition was attached to the burning. The log was 
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not to be lighted until dusk on Christmas Eve. Enough of the log must 
be saved to burn again at candlemas, and a small piece kept, as well to 
start the Yule fire again in a year’s time. And those who actually laid 
the fires and set light to them must be, sure to wash their hands well 
before doing so. That was very important part of the. ceremony, for, as 
before doing so. 

Christmas Fare: A few hundred year’s ago, feast on Christmas Day 
began with a boar’s head. When that was eaten, it would be followed 
by peacocks, chickens, pheasants, swans, vensiors, usually served with 
frumenty, a broth made with milk. Hour, almounds, and the yolks of 
eggs. Those all disposed of mince pies would be brought, in and a 
connection known as plum porridge* which has now grown solid and 
become our plum pudding. 

The Bells of New Year’s Eve : In our medieval times Christmas 
used to be celebrated for 12 days with boisterous, point) and mirth along 
with heavy feeling and drinking, A person used to called for making 
practical jokes which used to make an emotional romantic out burst of 
laughter. And to-day, as now, romantically minded men and women 
thought of the old year as a dying person and paused in their revels tj^ 
toll the bells for its passing and also to maintain and bygone traditions! 
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MIHAI POP 


ACTUALITY OF ROMANIAN FOLKLORE 

I 

Sometime ago, Marcel Collier, an authority on the folklore of Central 
and South-East Europe, a well-known collector and recirder of wonderful 
streophonic discs of Romanian folk music, issued by the Philips com- 
pany, told me that, from an experience of several years he inferred that 
among all European folk musics, Romanian folk music is the most 
accessible to the modern taste. 

In relating traditional folk music to the taste of the modern man, 
the Swiss folklorist in fact took up a particularly interesting problem, 
the confrontation of the values of traditional culture with the culture of 
the modern industrial society, the chances of some of them to coexist 
5 r %h it, by the quality of getting integrated into contemporary culture. 
Wnen viewed in its generality, the process is extremely complex and the 
problems it brings forward seem to be in soluble. But when viewed in 
its component elements, in the immediate correlations between these 
elements, it gets chances of being understood. First of all commanding 
attention is the ascertainment that in the stratifications of the taste in 
the modern industrial society noticeable in certain conditions and per- 
haps also from a certain age is an increasing interest for the values of 
traditional culture, for folklore. This interest goes primarily towards the 
authentical folkloric forms, hence towards the folklore of those coun- 
tries where these forms are still vital. They further go towards the con- 
temporary folk achievements of these authentical traditional forms. 

II 

Stemming from the ancient Thraco-Dacian culture which the anti- 
quity mentioned many a time, and grafted with elements of Roman cul- 
ture in its blooming epoch, when this culture had agglutinated many ele- 
ments of the primary stock of East-Mediterranean culture, folk culture 
has been developing without hiatuses to this day. Hence, it has an his- 
tory of more than one and a half millenium in the places where the 
Romanian people live also nowadays. In this span of time, the life of 
the people, their behaviour,- -their customs — and their artistic produc- 
tions pass from the context of the village communities of the principali- 



ties and voivodships, to the subsequent state forms and to the unitary 
national state today. 

In this long process the Romanian people takes over and melts in 
the retort of its creative spirit elements from the Byzantine or Latin- 
Medieval cultures, from the cultures of the neighbour Slav peoples, from 
the Turkish-Arabic or Western Renaissance cultures, from what we 
generally term modern culture. Situated between the west and the east, 
it succeeds in providing as an original synthesis — resting on its own cul- 
ture and its creative spirit — the Romanian folk culture. 

But beyond the historical data which justify the present-day interest 
in the Romanian folklore, stands the vivid reality of the actual wealth 
and diversity of this folklore that strikes not only folklore enthusiasts 
and tourists but also the most demanding experts. 

Without attempting to give a general description I would like to single 
out a few facts of this wealth and diversity. 

Ill 

Among the customs of family life, the wedding, which in the villages 
and sometimes also in the towns of Romania proceeds on traditional 
lines, is an ample ritual and a picturesque spectacle Having a unHfcfcj 
pattern this ritual involves, however, distinct forms of certain episodes* 
also different dresses and songs and dances that lead to regional specifies 
This focus of the wedding ritual today is the symbol of the dispute bet- 
ween the two families. This dispute, which was probably real in olden 
times, is illustrated in the Romanian folklore by a long allegorical poem 
which tells the story of “emperor” bridegroom going a-liunting and at 
the well, meeting a “roe deer"’, the bride, whom he tracks to her parents’ 
home. Here, his envoys describe the bride as a flower that in the 
parents’ garden “does neither burgeon nor bear fruit” and needs trans- 
planting in the bridegroom’s garden to blossom to the full. 

Special episodes arc in perfect correspondence with the theory of 
rites elaborated by A. van Gennep, the bridegroom’s separation from the 
lads’ group and the bride's from the lassies’ group. The two groups 
accompany the bride and bridegroom throughout the ritual. Outstand- 
ing in the lads’ group is “br^dam!” or “stegarul”, according to the 
region’s tradition prescribing that the procession carry an adorned fir-tree 
or a banner consisting of cashmere kerchiefs, ribbons and little bells. 
The bride’s separation from her father’s house is marked by a ceremonial 
song with idyllic tones alternating with aching lyricism. 

Like in all the important rituals, the union between the two families 
is sanctioned by an ample wedding banquet at which, the same as in the 
Middle Ages at the court banquets, heroic epics are still being sung. The 
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integration of the bride, who is the central personage of the ceremony, 
into her new status of wife is illustrated by a change in the ceremonial 
dress and especially by altering the headdress — the coronet replaced by 
a kerchief. 

In the system of family structure, the wedding establishes new 
kinship not only between two families but also between these families and 
those who initiated the bride and bridegroom in the ceremonial, the god- 
father and the godmother. This sponsorship kinship is marked through- 
out the country by great banquets in particular days of the year when 
the sponsors decide to bring together their godchildren who come accom- 
panied by a train, and sometimes noted sponsors have dozens of god- 
children coming to such banquets. 


IV 

Among the traditions preserved in Transylvania are two that mark 
the beginning and end of agricultural works : the one celebrating the lirst 
furrow, and the harvesting tradition- that of the coronet. On Palm Sun- 
day the group of lads chooses its leader — the one who came out first w ith 
JLhe plough in the field — chair him through the village and confer on him 
Ibe' right to judge them for any negligence in the spring operations. 

At the close of harvesting, the group of reapers, boys and girls make 
a coronet of ears and carry it with pomp and in songs to the house of the 
host. The coronet is sprinkled with water and solemnly handed over for 
safekeeping in prominence. The ears have magic virtues and are inserted 
in the wedding coronet. In the light of the same magic logic, the grain 
is meant to fertilize the ensuing year's seed. 

The New Year is celebrated with great pomp in all Romanian villages 
and towns. In their traditional pattern, the' New Year celebrations mark- 
ing the passage from one vegetation period to another vegetation period, 
proceed for twelve days. They start on Christmas Eve and last until 
Epiphany. The content of Ihose celebrations is pre-eminently, lay, and its 
significance is passage to and good omens for the incoming year. Dur- 
ing the New Year celebrations, groups of children go well-wishing about 
the village, and groups of lads go from house to house wishing, in artful 
allegoric verses, happiness, and a tranquil and prosperous life to the host, 
his wife and children, the prospective bride or bridegroom, etc. 

The good wishes for farmers are contained in the special and long 
allegorical poem “Plaugusorur’ which in a poetical but at the same time 
witty description relates the technique of farm operations from the first 
furrow to bread-baking. Plugusorul is not only a well-wishing poem but 
also by its construction a brief versified treatise of particular agrotechny. 
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V 


The RQtnanian folklore generally does not know of the carnival in 
the sense and at the date of its occurrence in the west. In exchange, the 
New Year’s celebrations are occasions for an ample display of mask 
amusements. These amusements count miscellaneous masks, from sym- 
bolic representations of animals to personages specific to various trades, 
to certain peoples and certain contemporary situations. The procession 
of masks covers a wide range individually or more often in couples : men 
masked as brids, goats, camels, the bear and the bear leader, the bride 
and the bridegroom, the outgoing and the incoming year, etc. 

People in some places have preserved a tradition, like in Roman New 
Year customs, of horse races (“incurcarea cailor”). 

VI 

Viewed from the angle ol the spectacle, besides that of traditions 
jrom wich we have mentioned only a few, also noteworthy are the dances. 
In very many villages, there is the tradition, like in the old days, of the 
Sunday afternoon dance. The hora, or “jocul” as this dancing is termed, 
is an event in which all the village takes part, the poungsters for the 
dance, the married women and especially the mothers to watch and com- 
ment, and the men to chat and discuss community affairs. The typologi- 
cal \ariety of the Roman folk dances is very ample both vertically in the 
context of the all-country repertory and also vertically in the repertory ol 
a single village. Ollenia counts villages that have preserved over 40 
dances in their repertories. 


VII 

Worthy of note are also the diversified folk instruments. The 
Romanian people has created a wide range of instruments. The range 
of fo/k music instruments goes from pseftdo-instruments like the pear 
leave or the birch bark, and fish scale, up to the accordion and saxophone 
today. Among the wind instruments are about 15 kinds of pipes, 5 kinds 
of alphorns, clarinet and so on. Worth mentioning among the string 
instruments are the dulcimer, folk’guitar, fiddle, etc. 

The widest spread of these instruments is certainly the pipe. Every- 
one can make a pipe with a certain degree of sonority. But top-quality 
pipes are made by artists with long practice. Some of them have attained 
veritable manufacturing standards. The Hodac village, of Reghin dis- 
trict, Transylvania, is noted for its pipes — 10,000 manufactured every year 
and sold all over the country. 
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The doina (a nostalgic folk song) is today considered as a specific 
genre of the Romanian folklore. But developing parallel to the doina 
and sometimes steamming direct from it in the Middle Ages. and in the 
modern period is the lyrical song proper : the love song, the fate song and 
the chance song, the estrangement song, the songs of social protest, etc. 
The Romanian lyrical song has a regional melodic variety that resembles 
the one I mentioned above. 


VIII 

These were only a few aspects of the Romanian folklore. Discussing 
of all categories and detailing of all aspects is difficult. 1 hope, neverthe- 
less, that these few remarks on Romanian folklore will arouse the interest 
of enthusiasts and experts. Through acquaintance with the Romanian 
folklore not only leads to delving into the history of European culture but 
can also help formulate hypotheses as to the ways of integrating the folk- 
lore into contemporary culture. 

Director of the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore , Academy of 
Sciences , Bucharest. 
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MUSIC OF INDIA : V 


PtJRNIMA SINHA 


FOLK CLASSICAL CONTINUUM IN 
INDIAN MUSIC 


(Continued from December , 1069) 


Discussion : 

The information obtained from the analysis of the songs may now 
be summed up. 

For convenience of classification, the principal features of the 
melodice characteristics of the sixteen specimens of songs have been 
presented in compact form in Table 18. We shall introduce the terms 
‘class basis’ or simply ‘basis’ for dominant Malrika, or the set of four 
pivotal notes on which the melodic structure is built, and ‘Class con- 
figuration’ lor the complete set of Matrikas present in a song. 

On a first glance at the Table, we may tend to divide the specimens 
of songs into three classes on the basis of the nature of the dominant 
Matrika . Without bothering about assigning names corresponding to 
Raga classes we can suppose 1 the songs to belong to the following basic 
categories (i) SGPD (ii) SKMD (iii) SGML). According to this classi- 
fication seven songs would belong to class (i) one song to class (ii) 
(Specimen 9), and six songs to class (iii). From this classification, 
specimen (9) may seem to be somewhat disconnected and unrelated to the 
common trend of melodic development in the region. But if we follow 
the gradual addition of the Matrikas in the samples arranged in order of 
complexity, we notice that the samples represented by the class bases (a), 
(b) and (e) are interrelated and it may also appear that one class is 
evolved from the other in a process of creative experimentation at pro- 
ducing variety in the compositions. The most interesting thing to observe 
is the tendency of remaining within the framework of some rigid rules 
while gradually adapting different variations in the framework. The 
variations are not made in a haphazard manner. 

If we start from specimen 1 which is in a rudimentary stage of 
melodic development we notice a tendency of forming the Matrika (a) 
SGPD. The tendency persists and develops further in specimen (2). In 
specimen (3) an additional Khandameru MDS appears. A second Matrika 
SRMD appears in specimen (4) keeping SGPD in dominant position. In 
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specimen (5) a trend toward (b) moving to the dominant position is also 
indicated. A tendency to bring in the Matrika (c) RMPn is also inherent 
in a composition. In specimen (6) the class configuration (a), (b), (c) 
becomes distinct, stabilising the trend indicated in the previous specimens. 
Let us name the class configuration containing the elements (Matrikas), 
a, b and c as X, and the particular sequence a, b, c as Xabc. In this speci- 
men again the third Matrika (c) tends to go up like (b) in specimen 2. 
In specimen (7) the class configuration o f (6) is maintained but there is 
a hidden tendency of the class basis to move to (e). 

In specimen (8) the class configuration is (Xabc, d) containing ele- 
ments a, b, c and d. Let us name this set as Y, and the particular sequence 
a, b, c, d as Yi. 

In specimen (9) the class configuration also consist of the set Y, but 
the sequence Z al)c is changed to X bra forming the set [ b, c, a, dj This 
particular sequence may be termed as Y 2 . The class configuration Yi 
and Y 2 are generated as a result of permutation of position of a set of 
three Matrikas. Other combinations of positions have not been exploited 
so far. It may be said that the tendency of the Matrikas (b) and (c) to 
occupy higher position indicated in tin* previous specimens is fulfilled in 
specimen (9). 

The specimens 1 to 9, representatives of the forms Sarhul, Karam, 
l)unr Saila and Tusu exhaust the principal varieties of tunes that have 
been developed within these forms. I 11 all other songs the same tunes 
with minor embellishments are used with different word themes. 

But the firm Nachni Saila provides a field for somewhat more free 
creative expression of the individual artist. Among the six specimens of 
Nachni Saila analysed so far, one sornple (10) uses the class basis (a) and 
the class configuration Xabc, which is common to Karam , l)anr Saila and 
a part of Tusu forms. Four samples develop the class configuration (e, f) 
in a stable from. In one sample (15) the configuration become (e, f, d) 
with (d) as as a minor inclusion. Specimen (16) representing the form 
Khyapar Dliua also lias the class configuration (e, f). The rhythmic 
setting of specimen (14) is 4/4, which is different from that of all other 
forms developed in the area. It is probable that this form is of outside 
origin and has been adapted to the general pattern of songs in the locality. 

The class basis (a) and the class structure X shared by most of the 
popular traditional forms present in the area may be the older class deve- 
loped in the area. But most of the songs composed with the configuration 
X in Karam and Tusu forms are confusing as regards assignment of class 
basis due to a lack of correspondence between the position and the value 
of the set of characteristic Matrikas. Also, the class X did not attain a 
stable shape in the innovations of Nachni Saila specimens studied so far. 
Although sample (10) is based on this class, there is a tendency in the 
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composition to move to the class Z which is found to be more commonly 
used in Nachni Saila. The specimen (10) is provisionally categorised as 
a transitional sample between class X and Z. But it is quite possible that 
other compositions may be found in which class X would be developed 
more strongly, for which base is created in sample (10). The nature of 
indecision in sample (10) cannot be compared with that of sample (5). 
where attempt at variety was made within a fragment of a scale. In 
(10), the creative artist is experimenting with variety of emphasis within 
the span of a full-fledged well eslablished scale. There is a large number 
of choice between emphasising several explicit Klnindainerus. The musi- 
cal quality of (10) is in no way inferior lo that of the stable sample (14). 
The samples It to 14 have gradually developed the class Z lo a stable 
form. As we proceed toward 14, the relation with X becomes more 
remote and Z becomes more stable. Without being trained to remain 
within a restricted set of rules, in the process of creating variety, a rule 
has spontaneously been developed and slablised in these samples. In 
sample (13) again, there is an attempt at extending the scale (13) and 
(14), belong to class Z but also has some affinity to X. 

The process of evolution of the scale as revealed from the study of 
the songs ranging from the primitive tribal Sarhul songs to Nachni Saila, 
the cultivated form of songs, corroborates the proposition of Sanyal 
iSanyal 1959 : 258) on evolution of scale derived from interpretation of 
ancient texts and study of classical music. The process observed in the 
particular songs of Barabhum is described below. 

We observe that the particular scale developed in the area evolved 
by gradual accumulation of notes following the rule that the appearance 
of one note tends to bring in, with preferential emphasis in terms of 
duration, those notes generated by operations of 3rd (medience) and 
operations of 4th and 5th (consonance) of the note Fig. 1 shows the 
various theoretically possible notes that tend to come with the appear- 
ance of S, following the rule stated above. 


3^d (m) 

g 

d G 

3rd (n) (3rd M) 

D • j P 

3rd (m) 5th 

M 


4ih 


m — Minor 
M — Major 

Fig. 1 
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The process of development of the particular scale to which the songs 
described in this chapter belong to as follows : 


Step 1 : 


Step 2 : 
Step 3 : 
Step A : 


Step 5: 

Step 6 : 
Step 7: 
Step 8 : 


The fundamental S appears with a strong G and a feeble R in 
terms of duration (a tendency to bring in P and D consonant 
to S and G respectively, is predicted (Specimen 1). 

The note ‘D’ appears in addition to SRG, R is feeble. ‘P’ is 
again a latent note. (Specimen 2). 

SRG PD and a touch of M appears. The strength of RM being 
comparatively weak 

The mediant pairs SG and RM appears, SG having greater 
value. The strength of RM is comparatively greater than that 
of the previous sample. A tendency to bring P and D is 
predicted (Specimen 4). 

Both the paris SG and RM gains strength in terms of duration. 
In addition to note P and n, consonant to M, is predicted. 

The notes SRGMPDn appear (Specimen (>). 

The note ‘g’ appears in addition to SRGMPDn. (Specimen 8). 
The note ‘d’ is touched (Specimen 10). 


This covers the whole range of noles used in all the songs. 

The set of notes which gradually became prominent (in terms of 
duration) is in a way similar to the series of overtones generated by pluck- 
ing or striking of a siring tuned to a fundamental note. 

In the set ultimately formed, all the notes have their proper part- 
ners related by medianee and consonance. Thus, the notes that are 
notes ibtained from operation of 3rd and 5th or 4th on the 1st note, 
related by medianee and consonance, satisfied, have gradually appeared 
and became stabilised. 


The scale can be considered to be built up by several sets of three 
notes obtained from operation of 3rd and 5th or 4th on the first note. 
Sucli a combination of three notes the Kluindamerus have successive 
notes related by alterate major and minor third 


e. g. 



G P, , D S 

3(m) Ulj 3(m) 


3M 


G 


and so on. 

In the scale described above eight Khandamorus have been used. 
All the mediant pairs contributed to form two Khandamerus. Only one 
possibility has not been exploited. The pair GP forms the Khandameru 
SGP, but not GPN, due to the absence of t lie note N. 
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A pair of complimentary Khandamerus 

(D S G, S G P) 

* (m) 3rd ' (M) 3rd ’ * (M) 3rd ' “(m) 3rd* ‘ 

may be coupled to form a Matrika, where the successive fourn notes are 
related by alternate major and minor third e.g. 

S G M D. 

' 3~(M) “ 3 (m) 3 (M ) 

All the compositions remain within a group with the predominance 
of two basic set of Matrikas X — (a, b, c) and Z — (e.f.). In different com- 
positions individual values of the elements a, b, c or e, f changed and in 
one case the position (sequence in terms of value) changed. 

A composition showing a set of Matrikas evolved from the rules 
stated above have characteristics of one or other Raya groups. It seems 
that interchange of position of such a set of Matrika without disturbing 
the constituent notes may produce different classes within the group. 

The two sets X and Z generated from the same set of Khandamerus 
are also related and may be supposed to form sub groups of the same 
group. The set X appears when the value of the Khandarneru SGP is 

greater than that of MDS, and Z appears in the reverse case. 

* 

The configuration of a group may be represented by a model of 
coloured discs distributed in numbered boxes in the following way : 

(1) The number of the box corresponds to the position (1, 2, 3 etc.) 
of the Matrikas. 

(2) Area of the disc correspond to the total value of all the notes. 

(3) Colour Scheme of the disc represent the composition of 
Matrika . Eacli note may be assigned a colour and the disc 
may be divided into four coloured sectors corresponding to the 
colours of the notes forming the Matrika. Area of a Sector 
corresponding to a note may be made to the represent percen- 
tage value of the particular note in the total value of all the 
notes. 

Thus the coloured area in the disc is proportional to the value of 
the Matrika. 

In general, higher value is associated with higher position, but 
exception may also occur. 

In case of different compositions belonging to the same class only 
area of the sectors and the discs varies. Permutation of the discs 
between different positions generate new classes. 

All the samples of songs studied belong to either of the subgroups 
X-(a, b, c) or Z(e, f). Elements of X and Z do not mix. Element W can 
enter either set X or Z. For a particular sample 
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If GP > MD . . . Sample belongs to X 

If GP < MD . . . Sample belongs to Z 

When the difference between the value of the mediant combination 
GP and that of MD is large, some distinction between the class X and Z 
may become apparant, bul X and Z, generated from the same set of 
Khandamererus have a very close relationship between themselves and 
can smoothly pass from one to the other without creating a sense of 
discontinuity. 

From the analysis presented above, we find that all the samples 
satisfy the criteria for inclusion in a basic Raga-Ragini structure in a 
rudimentary from as defined by Sanyal. Of course, it should be pointed 
out that labelling songs by Khandnmerus and nmtrikas only helps to 
make broad classifications. The details of the manner of presentation of 
either Rag a music or folk music are not apparent from such classification. 

It may be argued that the samples have been examined on the basis 
of an assumption with a particular bias. An alternative assumption 
could be that dissonant combinations can appear with equal probability. 
As none of the samples show a predominance of combinations of vhadi 
notes, this assumption cannot be accepted. 

We find that CDEFGAB h C is the only scale used in all the firms 
of the songs of Barabhum area, described above. E is occasionally 
touched in Tusu and Khyupar Dima. In Nachni Saila A has also been 
touched in a few samples. Thus the scope of variety is limited to a small 
iangc of notes. This has to be the case if the tunes are associated with 
the limited cultural activities of a small locality. Since there is no 
lormal institution for training ot folk music, there cannot be any 
systematic experiments on producing varieties of tunes. Some typical 
motifs along with appropriate words are spontaneously and gradually 
crystallised in the area, being associated with different festivals and 
important occasions in the society and becomes integral parts of the 
community. 

There can be scope for further refinement of the mathematical tool, 
which may bring minor variation in our conclusions, but on the basis 
of the analysis it can be tentatively concluded that the songs follow the 
basic rules of classical Indian music and tend to move toward the classi- 
cal Khambaj group of Ragas. There may be isolated primitive pockets 
in other tribal areas in India, where we may not find any connection with 
the basic principles of classical Indian music in tribal songs. 

There may be several possible ways in which the basic resemblance 
between the tribal-folk music of Barabhum and classical music, specially 
Kirtcin, the form of light classical music predominant in urban Bengal 
have evolved. 
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(1) The melodic motifs of the tribal and folk songs were Spontane- 
ously evolved in Barabhum area and have contributed to the classicalisa- 
tion of the associated Ragas. 

(2) The full fledged Raga songs were diffused into Barabhum area 
and picked up by the untrained villagers and assumed a local pattern. 

(3) The spontaneous motifs of the area were elaborated by coming 
in contact with the central classical pattern by meeting in the midway. 

The third case seems to be the most plausible one. Because there 
must have been some kind of local folk music in the area to begin with. 
There is also ample evidence that people of this locality came under 
strong Vaishnava influence since the 16th century and were exposed to 
classical based Kirtan songs, often patronized by the local Rajput or 
Rajputised chiefs or cultivated by Vaishnava Sadlius. 

The stability of the class Z in Nachni Saila may have been caused 
by the influence of Kliambaj based Kirtan brought to the area from 
Bengal along with Vaishnava influence. But from the class structure 
of (5) and (8) we find that a fairly fertile base for such adaptation was 
there in the more primitive samples in the region. It is unlikely that the 
people of an area should respond to a totally foreign type of tune in a 
large scale in a small area with an old tradition. Moreover, although the 
Nachni Saila and Tusu samples have some similarity with Bengali Kirtan 
songs, they are also distinctly different, having characteristics of their 
own, and continuity with the primitive specimens of the area. 
Historical speculation about the direction of diffusion of the different 
varieties of melodic structures present in the area cannot be confirmed 
unless many songs are analysed , in Nachni Saila form , and samples of 
folk songs from Bengal . Bihar and Orissa border area of Barabhum ‘ 

Some comments on the special features of folk songs : 

To derive the broad general principles underlying the composition 
of folk songs and to compare them with those of classical songs I have so 
far discussed only about the total impact of the distribution of notes 
brought into relief of long duration, either continuously or in a scattered 
manner, without bothering about the details of the pattern. Keeping 
the total duration of the matrikas the same, the individual samples may 
show special characteristics. 

Now I shall make a few comments about the problem of identifying 
the special features of folk songs. This problem is more complicated, 
and rigorous tools for analysing this aspect are yet to be worked out. 
The detailed study of a musical piece needs scrulinisation of the following 
aspect. 

(1) The exact position of the Srutis used for a particular composition. 
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(2) Temporal arfahgement of the notes. 

(3) Distribution of sequences in different clusters-pairs, triplets, 
quadruplets, etc. in order to determine (i) the preferential distribution 
of different melodic motifs, (ii) whether some sequences are consistently 
prohibited. 

According to the nature of the problem attention may have to be 
focussed on various short range and long range motives regulating the 
movements of the pattern. The pattern within two consecutive bars in 
the rhythm cycle may reveal some aspects. The relation between the 
movements upto the completion of an octave or a stanza, and within the 
span of a smaller unit may have to be worked iut in detail similar to 
analysing passages in language. From such scrutinisation we may have 
some idea about the purpose behind the choice of neighbouring notes and 
its relation to the ultimate goal or overall planning of the pattern and the 
rule that determines “completeness” of the total composition. 

The problem is to decipher the steps unconciously arranged in the 
mind of the composer. Any structure shared by a group of people is 
built up on the basis of some unwritten prescription. In the game of 
chess, each movement has some immediate logical significance and the 
ultimate goal is achieved by a correct sequence of steps. In the same 
way, placing of one unit in the musical pattern is made with a view to 
relating it to a distant unit. In nature too we observe analogous pheno- 
mena in the growth of crystals with long range periodic symmetry built 
up of atoms linked together according lo some definite laws of binding. 
Atoms in their turn are formed of nucleus and electrons hound toge- 
ther in a different pattern, following the* same basic laws. Depending 
on the purpose of study the unit on which attention has to be focussed 
may be an electron or proton, an atom composed of these units a 
molecule a cluster of molecules or arrangement of molecules or atoms in 
the periodic crystal. 

Similarly, in the case of analysis of folk music we shall have to 
examine the samples both by reduction to elemental units and by observ- 
ing the various possible combined units until we can locate the charac- 
teristic features of samples we group together as folk music on the basis 
of the region to which they belong, as well as on the level of the parti- 
cular musical stimulus aroused by them. Such a thorough investiga- 
tion is outside the scope of this paper. A general trend towards com- 
plexity of tribal and folk songs as distinct from classical songs become 
appearant from the notation of the tribal, folk, light classical and classi- 
cal songs. 

We find that the pivotal points denoted by long duration are 
presented continously in tribal music but in more evolved music they are 
scattered and distributed over a long range and needs more eoncentra- 
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tion In listening, so that the long range relationships are properly 
impinged on the ear. Again I am tempted to give an analogy from 
crystal physics. We know that in liquids there are clusters of atoms 

with a short range order, but the long range order obtained in solid 

crystals are absent. Tribal songs can be composed to liquid and classi- 

cal songs to crystalline solids. The small cluster are repeatedly presented 
in most of the songs of Manbhum and can he considered to he a charac- 
teristic motif of the area. There may he isolated places whieli would he 1 
found to have music totally different from the general patlern of Indian 
music we are familiar with. Such samples of songs may bo more useful 
in defining the special characters of music categorised as folk music. 
From these specimens some measurable selection principle of musical 
uni Is may emerge. 

Characters other than melodic patterns, such as way of throwing 

the voice, nature of articulation of words and nature of accompanying 
instruments may become important in charactersing folk music. Study 
of such aspects again are beyond the scope of Hu* present study. It 
seems that a research learn comprising anthropologists, linguists and 
musicologists may do useful work on tin* different aspects of folk music. 


TABLE 18 


1 SARHUL 


Speci 

men 1 


Specimen 3 


C.N V. 

CV.K. C.V.M. 

C.N.V. 

C.V.K 

C.V.M. 

S— 36 

DSG- 

-44 SG PD -9 1.70 

S— 31 

S.G P.49 

SGPD 68% 

G- 8 

SGP 

-44 

R— 19 

DSG 49 

R— 4 



G — 18 
M— 4 

MDS— 35 


Total 48 

Scale SRG(P) (D) 

Totat 72 

Scale SRGM (P) (D) 

■ ■ ' ' ~ ' > 

II KARAM 


Specimen 5 


Specimen 6 

C.N.V. 

C..V.K. C.V.M. 

C.N.V. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S— 21 

SGP- 

-31 SGPP — 50% 

M— 33 

SGP— 57 

SGPD— 61% 



SRMD-83% • 

P-29 

MDS— 47 

SRMD-51% 

R— 21 

DSG] 

G- 16 

RMD— 37 

RMPn— 68% 

G— 10 

MDS 1 

29 

S— 12 

PnR- 33 


RMD 1 

R) 2 

DSG— 30 


M— 8 

nRM ) 


D [ 2 
n) 2 

nRM— 36 


Total 60 

Scale : 

SRGM (P) (D) 

Total 96 

Scale SRGMPDn 


3 
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fit DANRSAlLA 


Specimen 7 

C.N V. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M 

M— 11 

SG P-26 (57% 

SGPD-65% 

P—10 

MDS-23 (50%) 

S RMD— 50% 

S— 8 

DSG— 20 

RMPn 

G— 8 

RMD -19 


R— 4 

nRM— 16 


D— 4 

PnR— 15 


n— 1 



Total 46 

Scale SRGMPDn 


IV TUSU 


Specimen 8 Specimen 9 


C.N.V. C V.K. 

C.V.M. 

C.N.V 

C.V.K. C.V.M. 

M~!* SGP-4. t 54”„) 

SGPD 60% 

M— 24.5 

2 ) 44(50%) SRMD— 66 % 

G — 15 MDS— 38(50%) 

SRMD 63% 

S — 16 5 

IJ i\ 1V1 ) 

R— 9 DSG -37 

RMPn 

R — 15 5 

RMD— 43.5 RMPN — 56% 

P— 8 RMD1 29 

SgPn 

G— 11 

SGP— 40(44%) SGPD 

D— 4 ngM| 28 


g-io 

DSG— 37.5 SgPN 

n — 4 PnR 16 


P 5.5 

SgP— 29 

g- 2 SpN 14 


n — 4 

SRR-18 

Total 76 Scale: SRGMPDN 

Total 90 

Scale SRgGMPDn 


V NACHNI SAILA 



Specimen 10 


Specimen 11 


C.V.N. 

C.V.R. 

C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S— 27.5 

DSG— 60% 

SGPD— 75% 

SI 1.5 

MDS -57% 

SGMD— 73% 

R . 16 

SGP— 58% 

SRMD— 60% 

M— 9 

DSG] jjo/ 

SGP/ 3;>/o 

RMDn — 46% 

G— 16 

MDS— 54% 

RMPn— 39% 

G— 7 

P—14 

RMD 


P— 6 

RMD 


M-ll 

PnR 


D— 6 

nRM 


n- 8 
R— 4.5 
d— 1 

nRM 


n— 3 

PnR 


Total 98 

Scale : SRGMPdDn 

Total 46 

Scale :SRGMPDn 
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Specimen 12 


Specimen 13 


C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S— 14.5 

MDS 66% 

SGMD 76% 

S— 24 

MDS 65% 

SGMD 76% 

M— 12 

SGP 52% 

RMDn 47% 

M— 18 

SGP 49% 

RMDn 51% 

P— 6 

DSG 

R — 12 

DSG 


G— 5 

RMD 


P—12 

RMD 


M— 5 

nRM 


G— 1 1 

nRM 


R- 4.5 
n — 1 

PnR 


D— 10 

PnR 



Total 48 Scale : SRGMPDn Total 96 Scale : SRGMPDn 



Specimen 14 


Specimen 15 


C.V.N. 

C.VK. 

C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S— 16 

DSG 65% 

SGMD 75% 

S— 21.5 

DSG 52% 

SGMD 70% 

D— 15.5 

MDS 63% 

RMDn 57% 

G— 1.95 

MDS 48% 

RMDN 43% 

R— 8.5 

SGP 44% 


M— 19.5 

SGP 48% 

SgPn 35% 

G— 7.5 

RMD 


D— 8.5 

RMD 


M— 6.5 

nRM 


R— 6 5 

nRM 


n — 4 

PnR 


P— 6 

PnR 






SGP 


P—2 



n— 5.5 

GPn 


Total 60 

Scale SRGMPDn 

Total 84 Scale SRgCMPDn 


VI KHYAPAR DHUA 


Specimen 16 


C.V.N 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M 

S— 79 

MDS 107 

SGMD 123 80% 

R— 22 

SGP 1*03 

RMDn 57 35% 

G— 16 

DSG 99 

M— 24 

nRM 55 


P— 3 

RMD 50 


D— 4 
n- 7 

PnR 37 


Total — 36 

Scale : SRGPDn 
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D. S. Upadhyaya 


SIKKI— FOLKART OF NORTH-BIHAR 


ihar has a glorious past and its history goes back to the primitive 
civilization. This ancient land of Bihar consisted of four mian centres 
viz Vaishali, Anga, Magadh, and Mithila. That Mithila region was 
the centre of cultural regeneration and was confined to be the seat of 
imposing and elegant arts and crafts. Among the manifold works on 
the side of folkart, the Sikki work has been concentrated in the areas 
comprising Darbhanga and Muzaffurpur districts (of Bihar), has got 
prominence in it. These two districts have got ancient traditions. 
This area, in Vcdic and Upanishadic period, has known as Videha 
(country) and its capital was Mithila. The name of Mithila is 
mentioned in Vcdic texts, but is constantly referred to in the Epics and 
Jatakas. The Videha country (of the Upanishadic period) has been 
the centre of different crafts, since time immemorial. 

In this ancient region, women are engaged in preparing desired 
articles out of golden-coloured Sikki grass. From the study of Vedic 
and Smriti literatures, we learn that Kusha ( ) grass was used 

on auspicious occasions like marriage, puja and other festive occasions. 
So, the use of Sikki grass was not a new thing to the womenfolk of 
this ancient land. 

Ihe social customs provelent among the rural population 
of Mithila has interesting traditions. In every agricultural society of 
different areas, the women, rich or poor, prepare baskest, out of wheat 
and rice straw for storing grains and other things. But in this land of 
\ ioeha the use ol coloured and beautiful articles was a general practice 
in the village-folk. There was a tradition in this region, which is still 
continuing, that the young maidens should know this art of Sikkiware 
prior to their marriages. So, marriagable girls particularly, acquire 
this skill from their elders. After marriage the bride has to carry the 
different coloured articles (locally called Bhara) prepared by herself 
and also by her mother and grandmother to the bridegroom’s house and 
thereby, she is highly respected in that family. Her owm articles are 
displayed, separately and their merits and demerits are described in 
comparison with Ihe works of other daughters-in-law of the same 
house. Thus, in the husband’s house the slandard of the bride’s family 
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is measured according to the execution, fineness and colour of the'Sikki 
articles (brought by her). This is the reason that this craft has 
survived the vicissitudes of time in North Bihar. 

The golden Sikki grass which grows in abundance, during the 
monsoon, is a kind of long stemmed grass found in the wasteland of 
North Bihar. In the rainy season, it reaches its full growth, and upper 
portion of the grass which contains the flower is removed. The remain- 
ing portion is divided into thin pieces and preserved throughout the 
year tor making Sikki articles. After this, the grass can be dyed in 
many colours by ordinary process of dying. The women of the village, 
generally, dye it in some important native colours, such as red, black, 
blue, green etc. In the dying process of Sikkiware, a solution of 
colour and water is prepared ; then the heat is applied to it. The 
Sikki grass is thrown in a hot solution and after a few minutes it is 
taken out and then spread out to dry. Hence, the women take great 
care in admixing the colour and using them on Sikkiware. In olden 
days, ladies used to prepare the colours out of natural flora such as green 
colour from leaves, red from red flowers etc. 

The process of making different articles out. of sikkiware is very 
interesting one. First of all, the lower portion (bottom) is made and 
then it is coiled up to make the articles step by step. During this 
process of preparation of such articles, a simple needle (called Takua) 
and a knife are used for this purpose. Thus, the beautiful, attractive 
and useful articles are made out. of this golden grass. 

These Sikkiware are more or less the creation of womens’ imagina- 
tion, influenced by traditions and religious beliefs. The Tantrika 
influence can he noted prominently in such works, as Bhairva-chakra, 
Kula-cliakra etc. Some religious Cods and Goddesses are carved out on 
this ware such as Moon, Sun, Siva etc. Some symbolic representa- 
tions also appear on this ware namely : Saptadal, Swastika, Shankha- 
ehakra, Tri-ratna (Tilla), Pushpa-ralna (Fullia) etc. There are some 
other articles too, which are of daily use,* such as Pauti, Mouni, 
Dhaukuli, Dagara, Changeri, Kosia etc. Specially Changeri is used to 
give sweets or other items of breakfast, whereas Pauti is used for keep- 
ing the domestic articles. Both of these two, the Changeri and Pauti 
have many varieties such as Panbatti-pauti, Birahara-pauti, Mandir- 
pauti, Virtokara- pauti, Matsya-pauti etc. and Peauliya-changery, Pana- 
changeri, Kosava-changeri, Matsya-changeri etc. Besides all these, 
even the bal-buttas, many geometrical shapes (as triangle, circle, 
rectangle etc.) can be noticed in this Sikki work. 

If one minutely observes the above mentioned Sikki articles, one 
can trace easily many designs which are knitted in it and these are 
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locally called Kodhi ( ) Chhanajhitaki ( ) Darhiya 

( ). Podhiya ( qtftrn ) Bayin ( qrfafl ) Laheriya ( ) 

Latti ( ) Kataral-pan ( epq-^ q-p[ ) Chhuniya (^faqr ) P ata ' 

masiya ( ) Kharua ( *sp[3;3{T ) Chayodiya-kosa ( gjqtfqqppl )• 
Besides one finds numerous flower designs which are locally called 
Chuttiyadhari-phula ( ) Chituva-phula ( fqqafpq^y ) Pat- 
masiya-phula ( 1 Chavani-phula ( ) Bichhuva- 

c\ c\ 

phula ( ) Chaduan-phula ( ) Singhari-phula 

( fqFqrft'-^ ) and so on. 

c\ 

Some of these desings are traditional one. These designs are found 
on Harappan potteries and Punch-marked coins of ancient India. Thus, 
one can earily conjuncture that these ancient designs are handed down 
from generation to generation and today, one sees it among the village 
folk. 

If one looks into the Maithili folksongs he will find numerous 
references of this Sikki work. The great Maithili poet Yidyapati 
has referred to this Sikki ait in his poems. The gist of some folksongs 
are as follows : — 

In conversation between the two young maidens, one said to 
another that we are so much attached ourselves with this Sikki work 
that we could not do without it. On the contrary, we have prepared 
thin and beautiful decorative Sikki articles, with flower designs. 
Further, the poet Vidyapati adds that the young girls were eager to 
fulfil their desires and they can not tolerate the time limit. 1 

In other folk-song there is a description of articles of Sikki grass 
namely Dala and Changed. 

In the second folksong also, ttlie same type of idea is depicted. I 
relates to the conversation of two gentle ladies ; that they used to pluck 
the flowers in midday of Chaitra month (of Hindu calendars) and the 
keeping the Changei’i (Sikki articles) on the head. The women say 
that we have plucked the flowers full of dala and Changeri (both made 
of Sikki grass). While they have plucked the flowers full of basket 
(dahn and Changeri the thorns of the flowers have pierced their fingers. 

1. Sikki chita nahi hama jayaba sajani ge, 

Sikki nahi chorata parana siiiani ge, 

Mahi mahl sikkiya biohhi bichhi chiralo, 

Sundar banalo phuJa dali sajani ge. 

Bhanahi Vidyapati Sunu saba sakhiyan 
Kaliana purata man a asha sajani gc, 

Sikki nahi chorata parana sajani ge. 
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The Ladies asked O God ! who will remove the thorns from the fingures 
and who will remove this pain ? 2 

Thus the Sikkiware, the prominent folk art of Videha, has got an 
important place in Maithili folk literature. 

The Sikki work of this ancient land of Mithila is an expression of 
the feelings of the womenfolk. They look at the nature, observe the 
flora (the plant world), 9tudy the life of animals, birds and human 
features. Then they design different and diverse objects on it. 

The close relationship of Sikki works with the life of the people of 
Mithila has kept the tradition alive through many generations. An 
effort is now being made to revive and develop this beautiful Sikki folk- 
art as an industry and to pursuade, the women to prepare a few articles 
for commercilization. A centre has already been established at 
Manigachi and Sursanda (Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur District) with 
this very purpose. In a nutshell, we can say that a Sikkiware is the 
spontaneous product of Mithila, embibing the ancient folk spirit, guided 
and inspired by the religion and nature. It combines many qualities, 
taste, refinement and sense of composition of colours. The varieties 
differ on minute details of the artistic preparation. Hence, the tradi- 
tion of the folkart, (making Sikkiware) of the ancient land of Videha 
has developed mostly as utility and decorative folkart. It reflects the 
women’s great qualities of head and heart, and love for beautiful objects. 
Besides this, the Sikki work shows, the social customs, aspirations and 
beliels of ancient traditions of Mithila. Thus, the grace and refinement 
of this Sikki folkart of Videha is a great contribution of Bihar to the 
field of folkart. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

VIHARAS IN ANCIENT INDIA : a survey of Buddhist Monarteries 
By Dr. D. K. Barua, M.A. Diphil. P.R.S. Pl>. D. Demy size about 
300 pages, Rs. 25. Indian Publications, Calcutta-1 


2. Choti moti dhaniya sira pc changeriya, 

Kusumi lodhalo ho dupahariya ho Rama, 

Dala bhari lodhalo changira bhari lodhalo, 

kusumi lodhalo ho dupahariya ho Rama, Chatahi mase. 

Dala bhari lodhalo changeria bhari lodhalo, 

Kusmi lodhata katava gadl galo ho Rama, 

Kahi mora anguriya sc katava nikali ho 

Kahi mora hari hai daradiya ho Rama ; Chatahi mase. 
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Field work 


Kartick Chandra Shasmal 

A CASE STUDY OF BAURI MARRIAGE 

t is a study of different rites and rituals in a negotiation form of 
marriage among the Bauris of Hooghly district, in West Bengal. The 
writer has surveyed eight Bauri villages which includes 247 families 
covering 1,270 men and women. It is interesting to note that every 
castes — scheduled or upper have their priests for socio-religious acti- 
vities but the Bauries have no priest. A member of their community 
acts as a priest. 

The Bauris generally prefer marriage (Biya) by negotiation. 
Marriage by love (Bhalabasa Biya ) are rarely found. Re-marriage of 
widow or divorced women (Sanya, or Nika) are widely practised by 
them. 

Different stages of marriage by negotiation may be grouped under 
three headings — (A) Preliminaries, (B) Marriage and its preparatiin, 
(C) Post-marital rites. Some descriptions of these stages are given 
below. 

A. Preliminaries 

(a) Negotiation 

(i) Marriage proposals are placed to the guardians of bride and 
bridegroom by some elderly persons of the same community. 

(ii) Inquires are made about the families of the both bride and groom, 

(iii) Selection of bride and groom after these. 

(b) Ashirbad 

(i) Fixation of bride price, (ii) Fixation of time (Lagan; and 
date of marriage, (iii) Blessings are done for happy union. 

B. Marriage and its preparation 

(a) Marriage preparation 

(i) ‘Gae-halud’ or anointment of turmeric paste and ceremonial 
bath, (ii) Erection of marriage booth — ‘Chhamra ^la,’ it consists of 



4 post coveted with one or two slops and is of 2'x2'x2'. (iii) Erection 
of earthen platform, (iv) Starting the marriage procession, (v) ‘Anchal 
Chauli’ — Ceremonial send off the groom by the mother (vi) Reception 
at the bride’s house. 

(b) Marriage ceremony 

(i) Hanging of ‘Gua-paita’. or sacred thread, with a betel nut, 
round the neck of the groom, iii) Exchange of garland — ‘mala badal.’ 
(iii) ‘Kusum dangi’ or 'Sindur dan’ — application of vermilion on the 
‘Sinthi’ or hair parting of the bride, (iv) Tying the wedding knot, 
(v) Ceremonial removal and rice feeding. 

(c) Send off the couple 

(i) ‘Bandapan’ or blessings and presentation for the couple, 
(ii) ‘Anchal Chauli’ — ceremonial send off the couple by the bride’s 
mother. 

(d) Reception at bridegroom’s house 

(i) Undoing the wedding knot and removal of ‘Gua-paita.’ 
(ii) ‘Atta-pukur’ — throwing away garlands etc. 

C. Post marital rites 

(a) On the next day 

(i) ‘Jore-jaoa’ — the couple goes to bride’s father’s house. 

(b) On the 9th day 

(i) ‘Dal-vasano’ — removal of marriage booth into the water, in 
bride’s father’s house, (ii) Return to groom’s house, (iii) ‘Dal-vasano’ — 
removal of marriage booth in groom’s house. 

(c) On the 10th day 

(i) ‘Jore-bhanga’ — comming back of the bride to her father’s 
house. 


II 

This case study of marriage was made in 1369 B.S. in connection 
with the marriage of Shri Gopalehandra Das, aged 24 of village Melki. 
He was living with his widowed mother — Nanibala, aged 51 and younger 
brother, Satyacharan. His wife Arati Das, aged 17, was the daughter of 
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late Abaninashchandra Das of Kapilpur. When marriage proposal 
came to Jtfanibala through Durga Das of the same village, Nanibaia 
asked the consent of Gopal who gave his consent. One day, Nanibaia 
with Jasanbala — a neighbour went to Kapilpur to see the bride. They 
were cordially received by Fulmani — the mother of the bride. They 
selected the bride for suitable match. At the time of their departure, 
Nanibaia requested. Fulmani to see Gopal at a suitable date by going to 
her house. Day was then fixed. On the appointed day, BYilmani, along 
with her eldest daughter Angura and a neighbour came to see Gopal- 
chandra. They were fully satisfied with all the required informations 
and selected the prospective groom. 

Preliminaries 

Getting the consent of Fulmani, Gopal’s mother requested Raghu- 
nath, the village headman to see the bride. On an appointed day a 
party consisting of five members went to bride’s house. This party is 
locally known as ‘Jutrn.’ Raghunath loader of ‘Jutni’ asked whether 
the bride was ‘Amdali’ or ‘Jamdali.’ The answer came, it was ‘Amdali’ 
i.e. it is a case of regular marriage. ‘Jamdali’ indicates a ‘Sanga’ or 
‘Nika’ marriage (widow or divorced marriage). Then Raghunath 
asked whether the family was ‘Ayodhya’ or ‘Mathura’ type. The other 
parly answered that the family was of ‘Ayodhya’ type i.e. there is no 
irregularity in the family ( If there is any irregularity, the answer would 
be ‘Mathura’ type). Before their departure, food and rice beer etc. 
were offered to them. The parly then invited Fulmani and others to 
come to Gopal’s house in return. 

On a selected day the bride’s party came to Gopal’s house. They 
asked similar questions as in case of the bride. They also were duly 
entertained with food and drinks. They fixed up a date for ‘Ashirbad.’ 

‘Ashirbad' 

‘Ashirbad’ generally takes place in the bridgroom’s house first 
among the Euuris. It will also be held in bride’s house next. A 
group of men and women, five in all, came at Gopal’s house in the 
afternoon. They carried the following articles along with a new 
napkin. 

(i) A covered earthen vessel containing ‘muri’ (purched rice) 
‘ehira’ (chopped rice), ‘batasa’ (sugar cake), (ii) a garland of wooden 
beads, (iii) ‘Ghunsi’ — red coni to wear at. waist’: ■*( iv ) A nodule of earth 
of the Ganges, (v) Sandle paste, (vi) Turmeric paste, (vii) A betel leaf. 
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(viii) Sweets, (ix) A dhuti and a ganjee. 

On the arrival of the party Nanibala supplied them water to clean 
their feet. Sitting on the seats, the leader of the party handed over 
the articles, except betel leaf and sweetmeats to the head of the village, 
Raghunath who was specially invited to attend the function. Wearing 
the presented ‘dhuti’ and ‘ganjee’ Gopal appeared with a ‘harandala’ 
placing over his head. The ‘harandala’ contained the following 
article : — 

(i) Some paddy (Oryza sativa) ; (ii) Durba grass (Conodon 
dactylon) ; tiii) Kawri ; (iv) Sandle paste; (v) A ‘ghot’ — sacred water 
pot with a mango twig. 

When Gopal began to move, a married woman sprayed water from 
the ‘Mangal Ghat.’ He was accompained by his sister’s husband and 
Raghunath. He sat on a wooden ‘asana’ (seat) facing east, in front of 
the party who came to notice him. Raghunath took off the ‘harandala’ 
from Gopal’s head and placed it on the mat. Gopal bowed down his 
head to pay his respect. Abinash, the bride's father took a portion of 
sandle paste with left little finger and marked dots on forehead, neck, 
the backbone near head, back near waist and on two knee-joints. He 
blessed Gopal with some paddy and ‘durba’ grass. Then he offered 
sweets and betel to Gopal, who again bowed down to him. Abinash 
gave him a rupee. All who were present there, followed Abinash. 
Then Gopal left the place again with ‘harandala.’ 

But before this ‘Ashirbad’ ceremony, there was discussions about 
bride price and the date of marriage. The bride’s party demanded 
Rs. 18/- as bride price and Rs. 2/- as ‘Chaukidari’ — fee for village 
watchman. It was decided that Rs. 1(5/- would be paid as bride price 
besides Rs 2/- as ‘Chaukidari.’ It may be mentioned here that there is 
no fixed bride price. It varies from village to village and bride to bride. 

A few days later, on an appointed day, Raghunath and two other 
villagers came to bride's house for ‘Ashirbad.’ *They took with them, 
(i) A Sari; (ii) A bliuse ; (iii) One phial of coconut oil; (iv) One 
phial of ‘Alta’ — Lac-dye : (v) A packet of vermilion. 

They were warmly received. A similar ritual as observed in bride 
groom’s house, was performed bride’s *house too. The date of marriage 
and the ‘Lagan’ was finalised. It was decided that marriage would 
take place on Tuesday in the last week of Falgun ( February -March). 

Rites and Rituals / 

Actual rites arJ^rituals of marriage begins from this day. On the 
day of ‘gae-halujjf^a temporary shed called ‘Chhamratala’ was erected 
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on the courtyard of Gopal’s house. It had four posts covered with a 
shed. Under that shed an earthen altar was made and it was cleaned 
with paste of cowdung. ‘Gae-halud’ ceremony was observed on three 
days before the marriage but now-a-days it is generally performed on 
the day of marriage. The time for this ‘Stri achar’ (rite of the women 
folk) is fixed at the evening but in the forenoon, a portion of turmeric 
which was touched with Gopal’s head was carried to the bride’s house 
along with the following by Gopal’s sister’s husband, Shyamcharan and 
two others (i) Sari; (ii) Soap; (iii) Mirror; (iv) Comb; (v) Vermilin ; 
(vi) ‘Alta’; (vii) A phial of oil; (viii) ‘Kajal lata’ — receptacle of 
collyrium ; (ix) Garland; (x) Ghunsi ; (xi) Iron bangle — ‘Noa ; 
(xii) Betel; (xiii) Betel nut; (xiv) Nine pieces of turmeric; (xv) An 
earthen vessel containing ‘Chira,’ ‘murki.’ 

In the evening Raghunath applied some turmeric paste on the fore- 
head of Gopal. Then married women annointed the turmeric paste on 
Gopal’s body and gave him a ‘Janti’ — betel nut cutter. During this 
times the assembled women sing : 

“Ke halud betechhe, he halud betechhe 
Ogo boli, darlcacha halud 
Makhogo sadhcr bala, 

Darkacha halud” which means, 

“Who has prepared the paste from bad turmeric ? Oh, dearest 
son, though it is bad turmetic paste, never mind in appling this on your 
body.’’ 

On the completion of this ‘Stri-achar’ ‘Gopal took his bath in a 
nearby pond where he is accompanied by the aforesaid ladies. Taking 
bath, he came back home and took his meal along with, the relatives. 
This meal is known as ‘Aiburo bhat’ — bachelor’s meal. Similar rites 
and rituals were observed in bride’s house. 

On the marriage date at about 11 A.M. Shyamacharan and nine 
women took Gopal for his “bath. He stood in waist deep water of the 
pond and made room on the surface of the water by ‘Janti,’ and took 
his bath in that imaginary room. ' >He was then carried on shoulder by 
Shyamcharan. Before entering into the' house, Gopal jumped seven times 
taking the name of the bride over the Yire made of straw. Gopal was 
then fed with rice prepared in the house oUBrahman. 

In the meantime the nine accompanied^ women were ready to 
worship ‘Jalma’ — goddess of water. The following articles in a brass 
plate (known as ‘Barandala’) are needed for her Airship : — 

(i) Pradip — an earthen candle; (ii) Natai — reeSjpn which thread 
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is wound; (iii) Nara — pastle ; (iv) Betel; (v) Betal nut (vi) Paddy; 
(vii) Durba Grass ; (viii) Vermillion; (ix) Conch; (x) A hen egg ; 
(xi) A nodule of cowdung. 

To put on a new sari Nanibala used o carry ‘Barandala’ to the 
pond. The nodule of cowdung was placed on an earthen ball. The 
egg was kept on the cowdung. The ‘Natai’ was kept standing by the 
side of it. These were marked with vermilion. She then worshipped 
it when the other women sing— 

“Khulo, khulo, Jalma thakurun, 

Kunchir Kapat kholo ; 

Gopaler ma esechhe, 

Tomar puja Korte” which means, 


“Oh goddess of water, please open up your door and give us water ; 
Gopal’s mother has come to propitiate you.” 

And then they recite, 


“Tuku Tuku jol dao 
J olma-thakurun ; 

Khabo na bilabo, 

Ghoti vore jol dno, 

Chheler biya debo” which means, 


“Oh mother, do favour and supply us enough water as the marriage 
ceremony of Gopal will be held to-day.” 

During this time women blew conches and made a kind of sound 
which is known as TJloo dhyani.’ From there they went to propitate 
a ‘Sheora’ tree. Vermilion marks were made on the trunk and a 
branch was tied with red thread from the ‘Natai.^They also sing — 


“Sheora gachhe sutor khi, 
Sheora gachhe sutor khi, 

Bala go tornai baro saje, 

Tomar rani garabin^ , 

Jcno lal piata asdJ0mi\oh means, 


“Oh Sheora tree, red thread, you are looked beautiful ; as if a 
newly married womaa^ 

After their retowi, a white thread was tied on the right wrist of 
Gopal by RaglnupRh as he worked as priest. At ‘Chhamratala’ Gopal 
was placed or^T wooden seat (‘Pinri’). A ‘pali’ (cane pot) containing 
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rice and pulse was placed before him. Raghunath then placed a betel 
on Gopal’s head and poured mustard oil on it. When the oil dropped down 
on the rice and pulse in the Tali’, Gopal stirred it by betel nut-cutter. 
'Phis oil mixed rice was then is divided into four portion and kept in 
four corners of the altar of ‘Chhamratala.’ In the middle of the alter, a 
‘Kblsara’ (an earthen lid covered with another) was placed. Similar 
rites are observed in bride’s house. 

Marriage procession 

The wedding party known as ‘Barjatri’ consisting of the bride- 
groom, headman of the village, a few relatives and friends came to 
bride’s house in the evening. The party took the following articles, 

(i) An earthen pot with water taken from a Brahman family, 
(ii) Two ‘Vantivanr’s’ — one for Choukidar and other for villagers of the 
bride’s village. ‘Vantivnr’ is small earthen pitcher containing sweets, 
covered with a lid. (iii) Two saris — one for the bride and other for 
bride’s mother, (iv) One dhuti for bride’s father, (v) One petty coat, 
and one blouse for the bride, (vi) Money as bride price and other 
expenses. 

The bridegroom wore new clothes and puts on his head the marri- 
age tiara known as ‘Maur’. Before starting Nanibala gave Gopal some 
milk to drink and at the gate of the house, ‘Anchal Chauli’ ceremony 
was performed. She asked ‘Gopal, Where are you going ?’ Giving 
some rice from a brass plate. Gopal replied, ‘I am going to bring your 
maid servant’ and offer her some rice which he places on the ‘Anchal’ 

of her mother. It was repeated thice. On the last tern, Gopal gave 

up the brass plate in his mother’s ‘Anchal. So concluded ‘Anchal 
Chauli’ ceremony. ‘Anchal means the upper portion of the cloth by 
which a woman cove her body. 

The wedding part^/^as cordially received at bride’s house. Gopal 
was advised to stand on aStamana leaf, when the bride’s mother washed 
his feet with turmeric w at 5 * 5 *. After taking their seat, Raghunath 

handed over all articles, inbtocling bride price (Rs. 16/-) and 

Chaukidari (Rs. 2/-) to bride’s fath^N.Ahmaqh as previously settled. 

Ceremony proper 

The bridegroom was then taken to ‘Chharfritala’ where he stood 
on a wooden seat. Shyamacharan went to take tm&bride from a room 
where she was kept hidden. After a while, ShyamaJ^ran carried the 
bride on his lap and the bride also stood on a woodenSjfiit on the left 
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side of the groom. The headman who worked as priest of the bride's 
village handed a ‘Gua-paita’ (a thread is passed through the hole of a 
betelnut) round the nerk of the bridegroom. A golden ring presented 
by the bride’s father was put on Gopal’s finger. The priest loudly 
uttered the marriage ‘mantra’. The assembled members shouted 
thrice, “Haribolo”. The marriage mantra is as follows : — 

“Shri Hari, Shri Hari, 

Bamun rup dhori, 

Harm anlen phal, 

Sita r ailen gachh 
Dine dine bare gachh, 

Dua dash hat 
Sworage achhc dharma, 

Marte achhe basumata, 

Gopaler Songe Aratir hiya.” etc. The meaning is, 

“Taking the name of Lord Hari I am performing the duty of a priest. 
Pharma and Basumata, you are all witness, I am giving marriage of 
Arati with Gopal. May their family grow like the plant brought by 
IJanuman and planted by Sita Devi.” 

Then the bride and groom was moved round the ‘Chhamratala’ 
seven times. Seven married women follow them spraying water 
and making TJloo dhyani.’ At the end of each round ‘baran’ was 
offered to the groom and a woman touch a betel leaf and a pastle on 
Gopal’s check. Then the bride and the groom were taken to a covered 
place for exchange of garlands between the bride and groom which is 
called ‘Mala badal’, Gopal gave his garland on the neck of Arati first 
and Arati followed Gopal offering her own garland on Gopal’s neck. 

‘Kusum dangi’ or ‘Sindurdan’ 

The bride and groom then took their mHts near Chhamratala.’ 
The priest applied vermilion on ‘Noa’ — iron J^fngles, on ‘Janti’ and on a 
‘Pali’. Gopal placed the bangles on theJ^l hand of the bride. Accord- 
ing to the priest’s direction Gopal anpfled the vermilion of the ‘Pali’ on 
the ‘hair parting’ of the bride. application of vermilion is known 

as ‘Kusum dangi’. The pries^flnen made a knot by taking two corners 
of clothes — one from the bsioe and the other from the groom. This is 
known as ‘Git bandha’-^feddin g knot. The couple then bowed down 
their heads and the jMfest sprinkled water brought from Brahman’s 
family, on their he^E and wished the happy and prosperous life of the 
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newly married couple. At that time, everybody present uttered ‘Hari 
bolo' thrice. The couple was then taken to a room for dinner. 

On the completion of all these rites the bride and the groom sleep 
at a separate room. This ends the ceremony proper. 

Send off the couple 

On the next morning, turmeric paste was applied on the foreheads 
of couple. The couple again go to ‘Chamratala’ and sat on wooden 
seats, wearing marriage tiara. The ‘barandala’ was taken to them. 
Presentations w r ere given to the couple. This is known as ‘Bandapan.’ 
When the ‘Bandapan’ ceremony was over, the couple moved round the 
‘Chhamratala’ seven times again and in each round, the bride opened 
the lids of earthen vessels placed on the alter of ‘Chhamratala’ and 
bridegroom placed the lids on the mouth of these vessels. On the com- 
pletion of seven round they were taken to varendah and offered food 
consisting milk, ‘chira’, ‘murki’ etc. Then the father of the bride 
placed the left hand of the bride on the right hand of the bridegroom 
and said, 


“Dharma Sakhi, 

Surya Sakhi. 

amar rnayeke Gopaler hate sarme dilam” ; which means, 

‘Oh Dharma, Oh the Sun, you are witnesses, I have given my 
daughter to Gopal.’ Fulmani also did so. Then party with the couple 
was ready to leave bride’s house. At the gate, the feet of the couple 
were washed by Fulmani. The coulple washed the feet of Fulmani in 
return. A similar ‘Anchal chouli’ ceremony of the bridegroom’s house, 
was observed. Fulmani asked her daughter, “Where are you going ?” 
Arati replied, “I <s*u going to work as a day labour.” This was repeated 
thrice. T 

The bride’s party ^consisting of a few ralatives and villagers 
followed the couple with xie following articles : — 

(i) Two ‘vantivanrs’ ; Cfi&One palm leaf mat; (iii) One banana 
plant; (iv) A nodule of ‘Gur — fc^intry made sugar; (v)‘Biyer dan’ — 
presented articles received by the ^Kjm during marriage. 

The newly married couple was wifely received by Nanibala. The 
couple bowed down to her. Nanibala the*?* gave the bride a root of 
water lily (Nympheae stellata), the bride\vave her the nodule of 
molasses in return. The couple w^s then ts&en to ‘Chhamratala’ 
where they stood on wooden seats. Gopal placeS^jis left hand with a 
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'Pali' containing paddy on the head of the bride who stood just before 
him. Gopal was throwing the paddy with his betel nut cutter to enter 
into a room. 

Similar ‘Bandapan’ ceremony that of bride’s house was observed 
here Assembled members made presentation to the couple. The 
couple change their clothings and put on the clothes for ‘Gae-halud 
ceremony. 

‘Ata-Pukur’ 

Shyamcharan dug a pit, just behind the room ; for this Shyama- 
charnn was given rice, pulse etc. The pit was filled with water and a 
currystonc and pastle were dropped into it. The banana plant was also 
placed in the middle of the pit. This is known as ‘Ata-Pukur 1 . 

Kaghunath, the priest took off garland, ‘ghunsi’ and ‘gua-paita' 
from the prison of the groom. The bride gave her garland to the 
priest. This was given to the groom who hide it in the water of the pit 
and i( wa.-> the duty of the bride to find it out. This process was 
repealed thrice This hide and seek is known as ‘Machh lukano’ — 
hiding the fishes Then the couple and other members took their bath 
and meal known as ‘Ban bhat\ 

Postmdrital riles 

On tlm next daw the couple was taken to bride’s house. This is 
known ‘.Ion -Jam’ 01 going of newlv married couple together. The 
couple h\ed there for eight days. On the eighth day, Copals 
sisier-’-Sarala and her husband — Shyamcharan went to bride’s father's 
house to hi mg the couple. They took two ‘ Vantivanrsk Some presenta- 
tions were given to them at the time of their departure in the next day. 

Nineth day 

On the mnelh day after marriage, at the time of their bath, the 
couple gave away all articles of ‘Chamratala’ of brides house into the 
water of the jxmd. This ceremony is known as ;JJral-bhasano.’ After 
dinner, the couple, Sarala, Shvarnaeharan and^jja mtmbers of bride's 
family with two ‘vantivanrs’ started from bn^egroom's house. 

Similar ‘dal-bhasano’ ceremony performed in the bride- 

groom’s house after their arrival 

Tenth day 

On the tenth day, the bnjjji^one was taken to her father's house 
with a Aantivanr’ k now njg* J or e-bh a nga- va nr ’ . This going is called 
as ‘Jore-BIinnga*. Thejwlc lives for months together in her father’s 
house. Thus ended y^rmarnage ceiemony. 

Bcingabusi College ’ 

Dept, of Anthrqj0[ogy, Calcutta 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A medieval tale of avarice, witchcraft and cruetly lies behind 1 lie alle- 
ged case ol‘ human sacrifice which has earned Kukarson, a tiny village of 
Agra area in U. P. 

Suraj Bhan. 14, was allegedly murdered in a ritual sacrifice at the 
Nakti Devi temple here, dedicated to Goddess Durga. Baba Sundar 
Das, a priest, and Bharat Singh of Bliara village have been arrested in this 
connexion. Ram Singh of Tantpur, a former treasurer of the Agra City 
Congress Committee, who is wanted by the police, is said to be absconding. 

Shaken by this incident, the villagers are afraid to leave their children 
alone. Attendance at \illage schools has dropped. When children do go 
to schools, parents escort them both ways. Even grown-ups prefer to stay 
indoors after dusk. 


Situated amidst fields of yellow flowered mustard and wheat, the Nakti 
Devi temple is a single-room structure of rubble with a Hat roof. A liny 
dag flutters atop it. 

According to the villagers, the temple is “very old". A huge lair is 
held there every year on tin; darkest night of April The idol is decorated 
with dazzling aluminium foils. 

Within a radius of three kilometres lies a number villages — Tanpur, 
Garhh Karimpur. Bhara, Ghaskata and Basat. 

According to the local tradition, the treasure of the legendary dacoit 
Bona (meaning pigmy), comprising gold coins worth about Rs. 40 crores 
lies buried somewhere near Tantpur. 

Ram Singh, who lives in a four-storeyed house in stone with nearly 
100 rooms and three courtyards, wanted to find the buried treasure. Rajivir 
Singh, one of the relations, recalled having seen him digging near an old 
lank of Tantpur. Fixed on the embankments of the tank was a tablet with 


an inscription in ^.language unknown to the \illagers. 

Baba Sundar D<~; came to the Milage from Allahabad a few years ago 
and established himscXr^gJt the Nakti Devi temple. Ram Singh, who bo 
friended him, shifted his ndigious activities to this temple although he had 
earlier established another teUw^Je on a rocky mound nearby. 

After a spell of penance, mirH^d by sacrificial offering of chickens and 
goals, digging operations began. Afejeast eight pits, one of them three 
metres deep, can still be seen near the s^iple. 

When a villager, Raja Ram, objecletPkx digging of his field, he was 
paid Rs. 200 as compensation, according to loted inhabitants. 

Police, reconstructing the story on the baJrt^of statements made by 
the arrested persons, said human sacrifice was j&'cided upon when the 
treasure could not he located after a~41-days penance aiding which 40 goats 


were sacrificed. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


1 )r\ olopniml^ ol Libraiics and Lihraiv Science in India, Subodh Kumar Mooter joe, 
Calrulla, World Press Pm ate Ltd. 1 969, Rs 21 50 

[n ancient and mediaeval India there were numerous libraries which 
were storehouse of knowledge and seat of learning as well to impart formal 
and informal education Public library in the modern sense is a new force 
to act as the social institution. The book under review is a detailed exposi- 
tion of the history of libraries and library science in India where the author 
states a history of the ancient and mediaeval Indian libraries as well as 
modern library practice in eight chapters. 

The topics may be categorised in three groups . historical, non technical 
and technical. In the historical part, the author discussed the history of 
the libraries in India Irom the ancient times to the modern period The 
author made justice to the hislon by discussing the development of libraries 
irom earliest limes in the perspective of religion, education, political and 
MH ial changes not only as the storehouse ol knowledge blit also as the seat 
of learning showing the impact of libraries in social life. There was a 
hbraiy mow rnent in different corners ol India during the last f)0 year's. 
The library association and library conferences played important roles 
m making the movement successful in India. 

The discussion is informative, particularly the growth and develop 
menf of t he* library association throughout India and endeavours of the 
Central and Slates governments to enact the library programmes. It is 
enriched with statistical tables and l lie chapter on copy right contains 
detailed and rclcvanl information The most inlerostiiu^lopics arc the his 
lory of printing in India and the history of writir^rclealt with both the 
writing materials and the (Solution of scripts ajyfPrpography. The book 
also has a list ol the early printed hooks inyiFerent Indian vernaculars 
which is an added attraction. 

The author discussed a wide raiUi^TT non technical topics in the field 
of Library Science The workinggy* the l niversitv libraries, academic 
libraries and libraries aUached^yrhc research institutions deserve special 
mention. There is discussim^m documentation mentioning the names ol 
the agencies preparing deflomentation and abstracting services. The pub 
lie library system, its growth and development has also been treated 

with special refcrejjr to library work with children. The readers will 
agree w ith the oQjy>n of the author that in creating the social climate and 



healthy altitude towards hie the social role of the library must be con- 
sidered. The chapter has been discussed, mentioning in details, the Indian 
condition, the present and future programmes with a comparative dudy of 
the same in Ihe European countries and the U. S. A. The author has also 
discussed the bibliographical services, the I. N. B., B. N. B., Indian book 
market, rare and banned books and reading materials project of UNESCO. 

In discussing the technical topics the author gave emphasis on orga- 
nisation and administration of the library including classification, cata- 
loguing. and reference sen ice 

The author discussed all the topics in a fascinating wav. Two things 
should be mentioned in this respect which have enhanced the \aJue of 
the hook. First his statements have been supported by statistical data 
and tables, reports, and secondly, he has discussed all the Indian topics 
compared with the state of a Hairs in the European countries and the 
l . S. A., so that the readers can get a broader perspective and also can 
get a view of the development in our country. 

This book is very much helpful to the students of Library Science 
in Indian Universities and also \ery much interesting to the general 
readers to know the development of our country in the library field. The 
appendices are informative 1 , particularly the Dewey Decimal Expansion 
lor Indian Subjects will draw the attention of the librarians to classifv 
the books on Indie subjects. Decimal Classification Scheme is not adequate 
for that purpose. The expansion of the present author will help the 
classifiers immensely. The other appendices are Report of UNESCO 
Study Tour, Education for Librarianship in India, Working of a District 
Library and Diograminatic Representations. There is a well-prepared 
index at the end of the hook. 

Dr. Piyushkanti Mahapatra 


KM.U.SU PROVERBS AM) PROVERBIAL PHRASES b\ Appi;rs<m, (ipoigo Latimer. 

A IIish>i\ l)irliJk\\v\. London J M Dent & Sons. 1920. X +- 721 pages. 

Republished by (iah irrli Company. Detroit, 1909. L.C, 70 — 7001 7 , $10.00 

The author writes in nt^ypreface “This hook is a humbie offshoot of 
the great parent stock of thecfi^pORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Its pur- 
pose is to trace, so far as may ifc^jossiblc, the history of English pro- 
verbs and proverbial phrases in Engfe-h use”. Thus he has collected 
materials for a period of over seven from different dictionaries, 

proverbs collections, newspapers and othein^ources from 12lh to 20th 
centuries. He has consulted nearly 3.000 different works in English. 

The innovative two-way classification grea^te facilitates locating a 
given proverb : the entries are arranged under sin&ect and first signi- 
ficant word. Cross-references have been liberally studied throughout 
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the work. Thus, this is not a more dictionary but a classified of Knglish 
j>roverbs and proverbial phrases. 

Source references appear before each quotation— year, author 
title, volume, page, and then the quotation il it is significantly diller-ont 
from that heading the article In most cases Apperson has supplied at 
least one quotation or reference lor each century, with additional 
examples to illustrate varying forms of a saying. 

The fifth entry under the subject “Rain” (as a verb) serves as an 
example : 

5. It never rains but is pours. 1720: Swift and Pope 
Prose Miscellanies, (title of paper) It cannot rain but it pours. 
1755. Franklin, in Works, li. 413 (Bigelow). You will say. 

It can't rain, but it pours. 1857 : Borrow. Rom, Rye, ch. 
wviii. 1800 * Readc, Cl. and Hearth, ch. liii. 1904: Co. 

Folk-lore: Northumb . 171 iFL.S.), It does not rain but 
it pours down. 

The reviewer commanding this book concludes agreeing with the* 
author ----“The ommissions. both of sayings and illustrations, in a work 
Mich as this, undertaken and completed by a single hand, must lie many ; 
Dul as it is really the lirst attempt at a comprehensive Dictionary of the 
kind il is hoped its merit may be found more conspicuous than its 
deficiencies”. No well-organised library can afford to miss this important 
publication from its collection. 

S. S. G. 

l f \SCHIM UAViLCK PI JA PAH BAN O MELA i Pairs :uul Festivals ul West HcngalL 
Yul I cd b\ Asok Milra. assisted by Anin K Hoy and Snkumar Smha, Delhi, 
Maiuif>ei ol Publications, crown [41] .T20 pages, 9 pages plates & 20 maps, 1969, 

One of the main projects planned by the Operations m West 

Bengal is the publication ol four volumes of^aTrx and festivals of the 
Stale : Hie publication reviewed here. viz. lsMmunie relating to the districts 
of five North Bengal districts (Malda, Wufjntinajpur. Jalpaiguri. Darjeeling 
and Gooch Behar). The book conlainsncscriptive picture of the location of 
hundreds of villages along with and details of their fairs and festi 

v als. The data was collectedly circulating questionnaire as also from 
I he published reports in djd^rent new spapers and periodicals from time 
to lime. In it, 84 villaa^Fm Malda, 128 villages of West Dinajpur. 102 
villages of Gooch BchajM>5 villages of Jalpaiguri and 39 villages of Darjeel- 
ing are covered thrc^Pi 426 questionnaire. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note the total popnation of these districts along with their literacy be- 
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cause it will help one to guess of his own the authenticity of the book 
under review. The following table provides the picture : 



Population 


Literacy in per 

centage 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Mnlda 

1,171,138 

50,785 

1 ,221,923 

21.5 

5.8 

13.8 

West Dinajpur 

1,223,828 

98,969 

1 ,323,797 

26 0 

7.2 

17 1 

Jalpaiguri 

1,235,478 

123,814 

1 ,359,292 

27 1 

10.0 

19.8 

Darjeeling 

480,003 

144,637 

624,640 

40 1 

15.5 

28 i 

Gooch Bchac 

948,300 

71,446 

1.019,806 

31.4 

9.3 

21 


The present volume aims to show that the vast fairs and festivals that 
surround the life and living of the Bengalee community and as in volume 
No. 2 (Review appeared in July. 1969 issue of this journal) this volume 
also has maintained its pattern and get up In fact, the work is only 
nearly complete and it would be in the fitness of things for the Census 
Operation to make arrangements to add more important data as well as 
those fairs and festivals which are left out with due mention of change 
so as to make the work a complete one. But whatever lapses are there one 
cannot hut eongrafnla! ' the editor for his wise thought and labour on the 
book. Readers of the present volume will be immensely benefited and 
will also look forward with pleasure to the publication of the two further 
\olumes in which the project is expected to be completed 

S. S. g. 


LOKAYATA BANGALA, (In Bengali, Folklore ot Bengal) by Pro) Sunil Chakruvai tv, 
Calcutta, Kalyam Prakasan. available at Indian Publications. 3. British Indian Street, 
Calcutta, t, I960, Rs. 8.00. 

V, 

The book undV*^ review has four chapters such as, loL Sanskrit I (folk 
culture) lok -sangeet \*0k song) lok-chanja (folk rituals) and ink 
( hitmkaJa (folk art). Thciare eight plates of Kalighata at the end ol the 
book. The introduction ha&^^en written by Sankar Sen Gupta. The book 
attempts to tackle the subjoctsfc&om the Marxian point of view and to 
satisfy the needs of those who are utejrr the influence of Marxian ideology 
The book can be said to be sketchy vjv^re the author wants to make the 
readers understand progressive forces ofrHSjJerenl genre of folklore as well 
as l he folk life with practical criticism. S^ne of author’s comments 
may be disputed, but the importance of the bfek cannot be belittled l>v 
that. The utility of the book has been enhanced rJ^dhc addition ol plates 
and index. 

" B. N Shastri 
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EDITORIAL 


Jmnuury 1970 


With this issue “Folklore” has passed another successful year of its 
existence for which we oiler our heartiest thanks and regards to our 
Inends, well wishers, contributors, subscribers, advertisers, and readers. 

In India today, in each sphere of social, economic and political life, 
we are experiencing the strains and stresses inherent in the process of 
directed social change and economic development. It is therefore natural 
that such strains and stresses are rellected in the pattern of leadership in 
general and in villages in particular. It is true that largely leadership 
pattern is a function of socio-economic struc ture of a given society, but it 
iias to play a positilive and dynamic role in any programme of directed 
i hange. Research studies of tradition-bound, authoritarian communities 
like those of Indian where leadership has been long established, reveal the 
fact that the social distance* between status groups (as between castes and 
classes) makes the leaders of different status group hesitant to join hands- 
with the consequence of that community mobilisation becomes difficult. 
In the context of directed social change in a society such as ours where 
equalisation process is at work, one would expect that in a normal course 
of time progressive democratic leadership would emerge in the rural areas. 
Hus has become an urgent necessity in our country in view of the fact 
that authority is developed and the leaders at the local level are expected 
to lake important role in problems or rural reconstruction. But it is 
often observed among the folk people that the leadership in the villages is 
^ t ill largely authoritative and conservative being unable to mobilise the 
i ornmunity for concerted action. 

In our society, more often than not. it so happens that political, caste 
and economic factors get merged together and a type of a new- traditional 
leadership restricted to the dominant castes of the y&j&gc come to the 
forefront. In fact, this reported by a number ol^^searches to be the 
order of tin* day. It is found that the est/i^hment of statutory 
panchyats through adult franchise has given j^few role to the dominant 
caste. Where a caste is economically antfniuniercially dominant, and 
ritually higher up its sway in the electiu^is decisive. 

Kven the social educational ac^yries are not given a fair trial. In 
fact, the social education functioE^Sre so important and fundamental that 
»f properly executed, they vtufla help develop proper social institutions 
and leadership. As envisarfyd in the beginning of community develop- 
ment programme, it wvfflmportant and basic to all activities to create 
new outlook on the jrart of the village elite and people through social 
education programmes and by organising traditional fairs, festivals and 
the like. But th^^are not effectively functioning. It is again dishearten- 
ing to note thu^^he co-operative society and the school, the supposed two 
basic instit^fons of a village community, are not effective. 



for those you love • •• 





An adorable wife. Cute little klra^'s they who make your life 
worth living. And, you give them at^jfcyr love, your protection. 

But will that protection berflte always? 

Ensure lasting protection for your family. Geta^Lfe Insurance'pollcy. 

It's the sure way, the only way to guarantee financial secofc; This guarantee is yours 
the moment you pay your first premium. And, the settler you insure, 
the lower your premiums. Get more details rlghtaway. Seem LIC agent today. 

there is no substitute for Life Instance 
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CHRISTMAS’^ :GHNI)S AM) FOLKLORK 

To the people December I md been the most l:i\ nurable month ol the 
\oar. C hrist. Ihe Light ol Ihe world. at this lime horn once more in l In* 
hearts oi' men, said Christian prists later in the world's fusion. Vnd 
hearts c >f men. said Christum push iaier m the world's hislon. And 
lo icjoicc and make meiiy 

| OIK UKST WISHES I'OK \ 11 \IMW 

I \M) I’KO.MM’KS \S \.\\V UlAK TO \l.l. 

I 

I lie Legends ol* Si. Nicholas: NT bolus, who h\ed in the iourlh 
< eiilun A I). is regarded as the j‘alron Sami ol lia\elfis on the ocean and 
ol' children One oi tin 1 * * stones aboul linn sa\s. that Iii‘ sawd some 

bailors from shipwreck 1>\ ' ! u* la\our and eflieiency ol Ins piaxers. and 
dial he sill) keeps guard n\er ait who \o\agc h\ sea lrom ns place, ni the 
heawnlv kingdom. The gnmg oi < tnislmas presold' piobahh owes to 
the origin to St Nu holas- and aho Ihe hanging up //stockings to reeene 
t he'iu. for these things were onee done on Dcn^mcr the Sixth, not on 
Christmas Daw and lhe\ wen 4 (tea* m ijjptuny ol one ol tin 4 action^ 
thought lo iia\e been performed b\ die 

The feast oi SI. Nicholas was lw/nghl into disrepute ui the middle 
ages by ihe rioting and me\ crenc'/^fai allended the election of the Hoy 
Bishops, who were chosen on da\. t lie box Bisbop does Ins church 

service lrom December Ihe dj$\lh !o lh>!\ Imiocc nl 4 Da\ He was e\en 
allowed lo gi\e hlessmg^^nd to assist with Mnw At first the rule ol 
Hoy Bishop serins to lAtfe Been c;imrJ out will 4 . soberness and smcen(\ 
and it was pul lo an XVd in the reign oi Henry viii 
/' 




The children rebelled at being deprived of the fun. and of the matiy 
\aluable gifts that were showered upon them. And the parents, then as 
now inclined to spoil their offspring, gradually adopted the habit of 
giving them presents at Christmas instead. 

Evil Protection by Mistle Toe: Mistle is, in some ways, the most 
interesting of all the evergreens which we use for Christmas decorations. 
It's use at the winter festival goes far back into the past, before the birth 
of Christ, perhaps even before the events recorded in the Old Testament 
history. It was the sacred plant of the Druids and the practise of 
kissing beneath it is thought to be deri\ed from an ancient Druid rite. 
At the winter Solstice, the Druid priests, followed by their people, went 
out in procession to some tree on which rnisteltoe grew, and with an 
(specially consecrated sickle - said to have been maSf^of gold — cut 
j prays from the plants. A hull — sometimes a human being — was 
sacriliced beneath the tree irom which the mistle toe had been taken, after 
which the sprays, having been blessed by the Head Druid- were just dis- 
tributed to the people, who carried them reverently back to their 
dwellings, and kept them to protect themselves from evil during the 
coming year. 

The Cattle on the Christmas Eve : According to the information 
received from the British iolklorc and the folklore from other countries, 
we know that on the night <>1 Chrisl's birth the dumb creatures realized 
the holiness of the time and joined with man in worship <>1 the heavenly 
child. Cattle it was said, knelt in their stalls at midnight, bees stirred 
and murmured in Iheir winter sleep within their lives, and cocks crew’ at 
intervals all night long, to scare any power of darkness that might hi' 
hovering around. References to these beliefs are to he found in the Eng- 
lish literature. One of the best known comes in Shakespeare's play, 
where ghost of Hamlet's father, says ■ 


Some* Sl; t s that ever 'gainst the season comes 

T ^1. ^ 

Where in *ir Saviour's birth is celebrated. 

The bird ofK^vning singetb all night long. 

And then, then s\v, no spirit can walk abroad, 

The nights are wife some ; then no planet's shrike. 
No fairy takes, nor w it, h hath power to charm ; 

So hollow’d and so gracing is the time. 


The Yule Log : In the past one of great events of Christmas Eve 
was the bringing in the lighting of the Yule N >g, without which Christmas 
was not Christmas in our forefather's time. X/' ceremony goes back to 
the log. forgotten days, when the old NorthmeY worshipped* Odir and 
Balder, and much superstition was attached to the Turning. The log was 
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not to be lighted until dusk on Christmas Eve. Enough of the log must 
be saved to burn again at candlemas, and a small piece kept, as well to 
start the Yule fire again in a year’s time. And those who actually laid 
the fires and set light to them must be sure to wash their hands well 
before doing so. That was very important part of the ceremony, for, as 
before doing so. 

Christinas Fare: A few hundred year’s ago, feast on Christmas Day 
began with a boar’s head. When that was eaten, it would be followed 
bv peacocks, chickens, pheasants, swans, vensiors, usually served with 
frumenty, a broth made with milk. Hour, almouiuls. and the yolks of 
eggs. Those disposed of mince pies would be brought, in and a 
connection known as plum porridges which has now grown solid and 
become our plum pudding. 

The Bells of New Year’s Eve : In our medieval times Christmas 
used to be celebrated lor 12 davs with boisterous, pomb and mirth along 
with heavy feeling and drinking. A person used to called for making 
practical jokes which used to make an emotional romantic out burst of 
laughter. And to-day, as now, romantically minded men and women 
thought of the old year as a dying person and paused in their rex els to 
toll the bells for its passing and also to maintain and bygone traditions. 
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MIHAI POP 


ACTUALITY OF ROMANIAN FOLKLORE 

I 

Sometime ago, Marcel Cellier, an authority on the folklore of Central 
and South-East Europe, a well-known collector and recirder of wonderful 
streophonic discs of Romanian folk music, issued by tflfe Philips com- 
pany, told me that, from an experience of several years he inferred that 
among all European folk musics, Romanian folk music is the most 
accessible to the modern taste. 

In relating traditional folk music to the taste of the modern man, 
the Swiss folklorist in fact took up a particularly interesting problem, 
the confrontation of the values of traditional culture with the culture of 
the modem industrial society, the chances of some of them to coexist 
with it, by the quality of getting integrated into contemporary culture. 
When viewed in its generality, the process is extremely complex and the 
problems it brings forward seem to be in soluble. But when viewed in 
its component elements, in the immediate correlations between these 
elements, it gets chances of being understood. First of all commanding 
attention is the ascertainment that in the stratifications of the taste in 
the modern industrial society noticeable in certain conditions and per- 
haps also from a certain age is an increasing interest for the values of 
traditional culture, for folklore. This interest goes primarily towards the 
authentical folkloric forms, hence towards the folklore of those coun- 
tries where thes^ forms are still vital. They further go towards the con- 
temporary folk atv^vements of these authentical traditional forms. 

II, 

Stemming from the and dThraco-Dacian culture which the anti- 
quity mentioned many a time, anor?rafted with elements of Roman cul- 
ture in its blooming epoch, when thfti^ulture had agglutinated many ele- 
ments of the primary stock of East-M<5it«terranean culture, folk culture 
has been developing without hiatuses to tniSMay. Hence, it has an his- 
tory of more than one and a half milleniuKvin the places where the 
Romanian people live also nowadays. In this sfc^n of time, the life of 
the people, their behaviour, — their customs — and\foeir artistic produc- 
tions pass from the context of the village communities of the principali- 



ties and voivodships, to the subsequent state forms and to the unitary 
national state today. 

In this long process the Romanian people takes over and melts in 
the Sretort of its creative spirit elements from the Byzantine or Latin- 
Medieval cultures, from the cultures of the neighbour Slav peoples, from 
the Turkish- Arabic or Western Renaissance cultures, from what we 
generally term modem culture. Situated between the west and the east, 
it succeeds in providing as an original synthesis — resting on its own cul- 
ture and its creative spirit — the Romanian folk culture. 

But beyond the historical data which justify the present-day interest 
in the Romanian folklore, stands the vivid reality of the actual wealth 
and diversity of this folklore that strikes not only folklore enthusiasts 
and tourists but also the most demanding experts. 

Without attempting to give a general description I would like to single 
out a few facts of this wealth and diversity. 

Ill 

Among the customs of family life, the wedding, which in the villages 
and sometimes also in the towns of Romania proceeds on traditional 
lines, is an ample ritual and a picturesque spectacle Having a unitary 
pattern this ritual involves, however, distinct forms of certain episodes, 
also different dresses and songs and dances that lead to regional specifies 
This focus of the wedding ritual today is the symbol of the dispute bet- 
ween the two families. This dispute, which was probably real in olden 
times, is illustrated in the Romanian folklore by a long allegorical poem 
which tells the story of “emperor” bridegroom going a-hunting and at 
the well, meeting a “roe deer”, the bride, whom he tracks to her parents’ 
home. Here, his envoys describe the bride as a flower that in the 
parents’ garden “does neither burgeon nor bear fruit” and needs trans- 
planting in the bridegroom's garden to blossom to t VS 1 * full. 

Special episodes are in perfect corrcspond«r^fe with the theory of 
rites elaborated by A. van Gcnnep, the bridcgf9om’s separation from the 
lads’ group and the bride’s from the l^irfes’ group. The two groups 
accompany the bride and bridegroon^^roughout the ritual. Outstand- 
ing in the lads’ group is “brad^Fjrf^or “stegarul”, according to the 
region’s tradition prescribing procession carry an adorned fir-tree 

or a banner consisting of j^Hfnmere kerchiefs, ribbons and little bells. 
The bride’s separation frcjfr her father’s house is marked by a ceremonial 
song with idyllic tone^jjwfternaling with aching lyricism. 

Like in all the important rituals, the union between the two families 
is sanctioned by a$ f ample wedding banquet at which, the same as in the 
Middle Ages at the court banquets, heroic epics are still being sung. The 
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integration of the bride 9 %ho is the central personage of the ceremony, 
into her new status of wife is illustrated by a change in the ceremonial 
dress and especially by altering the headdress — the coronet replaced by 


a kerchief. 

In the system of family structure, the wedding establishes new 
kinship not only between two families but also between these families and 
those who initiated the bride and bridegroom in the ceremonial, the god- 
father and the godmother. This sponsorship kinship is marked through- 
out the country by great banquets in particular days of the year when 
the sponsors decide to bring together their godchildren who come accom- 
panied by a train, and sometimes noted sponsors have dozens of god- 
children coming to such banquets. 


IV 

Among the traditions preserved in Transylvania are two that mark 
the beginning and end of agricultural works : the one celebrating the first 
furrow, and the harvesting tradition — that of the coronet. On Palm Sun- 
day the group of lads chooses its leader — the one who came out first with 
the plough in the field — chair him through the village and confer on him 
the right to judge them for any negligence in the spring operations. 

At the close of harvesting, the group of reapers, boys and girls make 
a coronet of ears and carry it with pomp and in songs to the house of the 
host. The coronet is sprinkled with water and solemnly handed over for 
safekeeping in prominence. The cars have magic virtues and are inserted 
in the wedding coronet. In the light of the same magic logic, the grain 
is meant to fertilize the ensuing year's seed. 

The New Year is celebrated with great pomp in all Romanian villages 
and towns. In their traditional pattern, the New Year celebrations mark- 
ing the passage fmfc^one vegetation period to another vegetation period, 
proceed for twelve They start on Christmas Eve and last until 

Epiphany. The content ^Oh esc celebrations is pre-eminently, lay, and its 
significance is passage to am^good omens for the incoming year. Dur- 
ing the New Year eelebrationsrf^pups of children go well-wishing about 
the village, and groups of lads go Trnm house to house wishing, in artful 
allegoric verses, happiness, and a tranqfe^and prosperous life to the host, 
his wife and children, the prospective briulh^r bridegroom, etc. 

The good wishes for farmers arc contain&L in the special and long 
allegorical poem “Plaugusorul” which in a poetic^ but at the same time 
witty description relates the technique of farm operations from the first 
furrow to bread-baking. Plugusorul is not only a well-Wisliing poem but 
also by its construction a brief versified treatise of particular agrotechny. 
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V 


TJie Romanian folklore generally does not know of the carnival in 
the sense and at the date of its occurrence in the west. In exchange, the 
New Year’s celebrations are occasions for an ample display of mask 
amusements* These amusements count miscellaneous masks, from sym- 
bolic representations of animals to personages specific to various trades, 
to certain peoples and certain contemporary situations. The procession 
of masks covers a wide range individually or more often in couples : men 
masked as brids, goats, camels, the bear and the bear leader, the bride 
and the bridegroom, the outgoing and the incoming year, etc. 

People in some places have preserved a tradition, like in Roman New 
Year customs, of horse races (“incurcarea cailor”). 

VI 

Viewed from the angle ol the spectacle, besides that of traditions 
from^wich we have mentioned only a few, also noteworthy are the dances. 
In very many villages, there is the tradition, like in the old days, of the 
Sunday afternoon dance. The hora, or “jocuf' as this dancing is termed, 
is an event in which all the village takes part, the poungsters for the 
dance, the married women and especially the mothers to watch and com- 
ment, and the men to chat and discuss community affairs. The typologi- 
cal variety of the Roman folk dances is very ample both vertically in the 
context of the all-country repertory and also vertically in the repertory ol 
a single village. Oltenia counts villages that have preserved over 40 
dances in their repertories. 


VII 

Worthy of note are also the diversified folk* instruments. The 
Romanian people has created a wide range of* instruments. The range 
of folk music instruments goes from pseudoittstruments like the pear 
leave or the birch bark, and fish scale, up tej^tfoe accordion and saxophone 
today. Among the wind instruments araffbout 15 kinds of pipes, 5 kinds 
of alphorns, clarinet and so on. ^Worth mentioning among the string 
instruments are the dulcimer, fqi&guitar, fiddle, etc. 

The widest spread of thejjflKlnstruments is certainly the pipe. Every- 
one can make a pipe witly^ certain degree of sonority. But top-quality 
pipes are made by artistpTwith long practice. Some of them have attained 
veritable manufacturing standards. The Hodac village, of Reghin dis- 
trict, Transylvania, is noted for its pipes — 10,000 manufactured every year 
and sold all over the country. 
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The doina (a nostal^c folk song) is today considered as a specific 
genre of the Romanian folklore. But developing parallel to the doina 
and sometimes steamming direct from it in the Middle Ages and in the 
modern period is the lyrical song proper : the love song, the fate song and 
the chance song, the estrangement song, the songs of social protest, etc. 
The Romanian lyrical song has a regional melodic variety that resembles 
the one I mentioned above. 


VIII 

These were only a few aspects of the Romanian folklore. Discussing 
of all categories and detailing of all aspects is difficult. I hope, neverthe- 
less, that these few remarks on Romanian folklore will arouse the interest 
of enthusiasts and experts. Through acquaintance with the Romanian 
lolklore not only leads to delving into the history of European culture but 
can also help formulate hypotheses as to the ways of integrating the folk- 
lore into contemporary culture. 

Director of the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore , Academy of 
Sciences, Bucharest. 
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MUSIC OF INDIA V 


PURNIMA SINHA 


FOLK CLASSICAL CONTINUUM IN 
INDIAN MUSIC 


(Continued from December , 1969) 


Discussion : 

The information obtained from Ihe analysis of the songs may now 
be summed up. 

For convenience of classification, the principal features of the 
melodice characteristics of the sixteen specimens of songs have been 
presented in compact form in Table 18. We shall introduce the terms 
‘class basis’ or simply ‘basis’ for dominant Matrika, or the set of four 
pivotal notes on which the melodic structure is built, and ‘Class con- 
figuration’ for the complete set of Matrikas present in a song. 

On a first glance at the Table, we may tend to divide the specimens 
of songs into three classes on the basis of the nature of the dominant 
Matrika. Without bothering about assigning names corresponding to 
Raga classes we can suppose the songs to belong to the following basic 
categories (i) SGPD (ii) SRMD (iii) SGMD. According to this classi- 
fication seven songs would belong to class (i) one song to class (ii) 
(Specimen 9), and six songs to class (iii). From this classification, 
specimen (9) may seem to be somewhat disconnected and unrelated to the 
common trend of melodic development in the region. But if we follow 
the gradual addition of the Matrikas in the samples arranged in order of 
complexity, we notice that the samples represented by the class bases (a), 
(b) and (e) are interrelated and it may also appear that one class is 
evolved from the other in a process of creative experimentation at pro- 
ducing variety in the compositions. The most interesting thing to observe 
is the tendency of remaining within yie framework of some rigid rules 
while gradually adapting different variations in the framework. The 
variations are not made in a haphazard manner. 

If we start from specimen 1 which is in a rudimentary stage of 
melodic development we notice a tendency of forming the Matrika (a) 
SGPD. The tendency persists and develops further in specimen (2). In 
specimen (3) an additional Khandameru MDS appears. A second Matrika 
SRMD appears in specimen (4) keeping SGPD in dominant position. In 
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f^pectmen (5) a trend toiiard (b) moving to the dominant position is also 
indicated. A tendency to bring in the Matrika (c) RMPn is also inherent 
in a composition. In specimen (6) the class configuration (a), (b), (c) 
becomes distinct , stabilising the trend indicated in the previous specimens. 
Let us name the class configuration containing the elements (Matrikas), 
a, b and c as X, and the particular sequence a, b, c as Xabc. In this speci- 
men again the third Matrika (c) tends to go up like (b) in specimen 2. 
In specimen (7) the class configuration of (6) is maintained but there is 
a hidden tendency of the class basis to move to (e). 

In specimen (8) the class configuration is (Xabc, d) containing ele- 
ments a, b, c and d. Let us name this set as Y, and the particular sequence 
a, b, c, d as Yi. 

In specimen (9) the class configuration also consist of the set Y, but 
the sequence Z abc is changed to X bca forming the set { b, c, a, d] This 
particular sequence may be termed as Y 2 . The class configuration Yi 
and Y 2 are generated as a result of permutation of position of a set of 
three Matrikas. Other combinations of positions have not been exploited 
so far. It may be said that the tendency of the Matrikas (b) and (c) to 
occupy higher position indicated in the previous specimens is fulfilled in 
specimen (9). 

The specimens 1 to 9, representatives of the forms Sarhul, Karam, 
Danr Saila and Tusu exhaust the principal varieties of tunes that have 
been developed within these forms. In all other songs the same tunes 
with minor embellishments are used with different word themes. 

But the firm Naclini Saila provides a field for somewhat more free 
creative expression of the individual artist. Among the six specimens of 
Naclini Saila analysed so far, one somple (10) uses the class basis (a) and 
the class configuration Xabc, which is common to Karam, Danr Saila and 
a part of Tusu forms. Four samples develop the class configuration (e, f) 
in a stable from. In one sample (15) the configuration become (e, f, d) 
with (d) as as a minor inclusion. Specimen (16) representing the form 
Khyapar Dhua also has the class configuration (e, f). The rhythmic 
setting of specimen (14) is 4/4, which is different from that of all other 
forms developed in the area. It is probable that this form is of outside 
origin and has been adapted to the general pattern of songs in the locality. 

The class basis (a) and the class structure X shared by most of the 
popular traditional forms present in the area may be the older class deve- 
loped in the area. But most of the songs composed with the configuration 
X in Karam and Tusu forms are confusing as regards assignment of class 
basis due to a lack of correspondence between the position and the value 
of the set of characteristic Matrikas. Also, the class X did not attain a 
stable shape in the innovations of Nachni Saila specimens studied so far. 
Although sample (10) is based on this class, there is a tendency in the 
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composition to move to the class Z which is found to be more commonly 
used in Nachni Saila . The specimen (10) is provisionally categorised as 
a transitional sample between class X and Z. But it is quite possible that 
other compositions may be found in which class X would be developed 
more strongly, for which base is created in sample (10). The nature of 
indecision in sample (10) cannot be compared with that of sample (5). 
where attempt at variety was made within a fragment of a scale. In 
(10), the creative artist is experimenting with variety of emphasis within 
the span of a full-fledged well established scale. There is a large number 
of choice between emphasising several explicit Khandamerus. The musi- 
cal quality of (10) is in no way inferior to that of the stable sample (14). 
The samples 11 to 14 have gradually developed the class Z to a stable 
form. As we proceed toward 14, the relation with X becomes more 
remote and Z becomes more stable. Without being trained to remain 
within a restricted set of rules, in the process of creating variety, a rule 
has spontaneously been developed and stablised in these samples. In 
sample (13) again, there is an attempt at extending the scale (13) and 
(14), belong to class Z but also has some affinity to X. 

The process of evolution of the scale as revealed from the study of 
the songs ranging from the primitive tribal Sarhul songs to Nachni Saila , 
the cultivated form of songs, corroborates the proposition of Sanyal 
(Sanyal 1959 : 258) on evolution of scale derived from interpretation of 
ancient texts and study of classical music. The process observed in the 
particular songs of Barabhum is described below. 

We observe that the particular scale developed in the area evolved 
by gradual accumulation of notes following the rule that the appearance 
of one note tends to bring in, with preferential emphasis in terms of 
duration, those notes generated by operations of 3rd (mcdience) and 
operations of 4th and 5th (consonance) of the note Fig. 1 shows the 
various theoretically possible notes that tend to come with the appear- 
ance of S, following the rule stated above. % 

3rd (m) 


d 

3rd (n) 

D 

3rd (m) 


m — Minor 
M — Major 



(3rd M) 


5th 


4th 


G 


P 


M 


Fig. 1 
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The process of development of the particular scale to which the songs 

described in this chapter belong to as follows : 

Step 1 : The fundamental S appears with a strong G and a feeble R in 
terms of duration (a tendency to bring in P and D consonant 
to S and G respectively, is predicted (Specimen 1). 

Step 2 : The note ‘D’ appears in addition to SRG, R is feeble. ‘P’ is 
again a latent note. (Specimen 2). 

Step 3: SRGPD and a touch of M appears. The strength of RM being 
comparatively weak 

Step 4 : The mediant pairs SG and RM appears, SG having greater 
value. The strength of RM is comparatively greater than that 
of the previous sample. A tendency to bring P and D is 
predicted (Specimen 4). 

Step 5: Both the paris SG and RM gains strength in terms of duration. 
In addition to note P and n, consonant to M, is predicted. 

Step 6: The notes SRGMPDn appear (Specimen 6). 

Step 7: The note ‘g’ appears in addition to SRGMPDn. (Specimen 8). 

Step 8: The note ‘d’ is touched (Specimen 10). 


This covers the whole range of notes used in all the songs. 

The set of notes which gradually became prominent (in terms of 
duration) is in a way similar to the series of overtones generated by pluck- 
ing or striking of a string tuned to a fundamental note. 

In the set ultimately formed, all the notes have their proper part- 
ners related by mediance and consonance. Thus, the notes that are 
notes ibtained from operation of 3rd and 5th or 4th on the 1st note, 
related by mediance and consonance, satisfied, have gradually appeared 
and became stabilised. 


The scale can be considered to be built up by several sets of three 
notes obtained from operation of 3rd and 5th or 4th on the first note. 
Such a combination of throe notes the Khandamerus have successive 
notes related by alterale major and minor third 


e. g. 



G_ P, .... D S 

3(m) W 3(m) 



and so on. 


In the scale described above eight Khandamerus have been used. 
All the mediant pairs contributed to form two Khandamerus. Only one 
possibility has not been exploited. The pair GP forms the Khandamerit 
SGP, but not GPN, due to the absence of the note N. 
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A -pair of complimentary Khandamerus 

(D S G, S G P) 

* (ra) |rd“ * (M) 3rd * (M) 3rd (m) 3rd ‘ 

may be coupled to form a Matrika, where the successive fourn notes are 
related by alternate major and minor third e.g. 

S G M D. 

“ 3 (M) 3 (m) 3 (M) 

All the compositions remain within a group with the predominance 
of two basic set of Matrikas X — (a, b, c) and Z — (e.f.). In different com- 
positions individual values of the elements a, b, c or e, f changed and in 
one case the position (sequence in terms of value) changed. 

A composition showing a set of Matrikas evolved from the rules 
stated above have characteristics of one or other Raga groups. It seems 
that interchange of position of such a set of Matrika without disturbing 
Ihe constituent notes may produce different classes within the group. 

The two sets X and Z generated from the same set of Khandamerus 
are also related and may be supposed to form sub-groups of the same 
group. The set X appears when the value of the Khandameru SGP is 
greater than that of MDS, and Z appears in the reverse case. 

The configuration of a group may be represented by a model of 
coloured discs distributed in numbered boxes in the following way : 

(1) The number of the box corresponds to the position (1, 2, 3 etc.) 
of the Matrikas. 

(2) Area of the disc correspond to the total value of all the notes. 

(3) Colour Scheme of the disc represent the composition of 
Matrika. Each note may be assigned a colour and the disc 
may be divided into four coloured sectors corresponding to the 
colours of the notes forming the Matrika. Area of a Sector 
corresponding to a note may be made to the represent percen- . 
tage value of the particular note in ths total value of all the 
notes. 

Thus the coloured area in the disc is proportional to the value of 
the Matrika. 

In general, higher value is associated with higher position, but 
exception may also occur. 

In case of different compositions belonging to the same class only 
area of the sectors and the discs varies. Permutation of the discs 
between different positions generate new classes. 

All the samples of songs studied belong to either of the subgroups 
X-(a, b, c) or Z(c, f). Elements of X and Z do not mix. Element ‘d’ can 
enter either set X or Z. For a particular sample 
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If GP > MD . . . Sample belongs to X 

If GP < MD . . . Sample belongs to Z 

When the difference between the value of the mediant combination 
GP and that of MD is large, some distinction between the class X and Z 
may become apparant, but X and Z, generated from the same set of 
Khandamererus have a very close relationship between themselves and 
can smoothly pass from one to the other without creating a sense of 
discontinuity. 

From the analysis presented above, we find that all the samples 
satisfy the criteria for inclusion in a basic Raga-Ragini structure in a 
rudimentary from as defined by Sanyal. Of course, it should be pointed 
out that labelling songs by Khandamerus and matrikas only helps to 
make broad classifications. The details of the manner of presentation of 
cither Raga music or folk music are not apparent from such classification. 

It may be argued that the samples have been examined on the basis 
of an assumption with a particular bias. An alternative assumption 
could be that dissonant combinations can appear with equal probability. 
As none of the samples show a predominance of combinations of vivadi 
notes, this assumption cannot be accepted. 

We find that CDEFGAB l, C is the only scale used in all the firms 
of the songs of Barabhum area, described above. E is occasionally 
touched in Tusu and Khyapar Dhua. In Navhni Saila A has also been 
touched in a few samples. Thus the scope of variety is limited to a small 
iange of notes. This has to be the case if the tunes are associated with 
the limited cultural activities of a small locality. Since there is no 
formal institution for training of folk music, there cannot be any 
systematic experiments on producing varieties of tunes. Some typical 
motifs along with appropriate words are spontaneously and gradually 
crystallised in the area, being associated with different festivals and 
important occasions in the society and becomes integral parts of the 
community. 

There can be scope for further refinement of the mathemaiical tool, 
which may bring minor variation in our conclusions, but on the basis 
of the analysis it can be tentatively concluded that the songs follow the 
basic rules of classical Indian music and tend to move toward the classi- 
cal Khambaj group of Ragas. There may be isolated primitive pockets 
in other tribal areas in India* where we may not find any connection with 
the basic principles of classical Indian music in tribal songs. 

There may be several possible ways in which the basic resemblance 
between the tribal-folk music of Barabhum and classical music, specially 
Kirtart, the form of light classical music predominant in urban Bengal 
have evolved. 
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(1) The melodic motifs of the tribal and folk songs were spontane- 
ously evolved in Barabhum area and have contributed to the classicalisa- 
lion of the associated Ragas. 

(2) The full fledged Raga songs were diffused into Barabhum area 
and picked up by the untrained villagers and assumed a local pattern. 

(3) The spontaneous motifs of the area were elaborated by coming 
in contact with the central classical pattern by meeting in the midway. 

The third case seems to be the most plausible one. Because there 
must have been some kind of local folk music in the area to begin with. 
There is also ample evidence that people of this locality came under 
strong Vaishnava influence since the 16th century and were exposed to 
classical based Kirtan songs, often patronized by the local Rajput or 
Rajputised chiefs or cultivated by Vaishnava Sadhus. 

The stability of the class Z in Nachni Saila may have been caused 
by the influence of Khambaj based Kirtan brought to the area from 
Bengal along with Vaishnava influence. But from the class structure 
of (5) and (8) we find that a fairly fertile base for such adaptation was 
there in the more primitive samples in the region. It is unlikely that the 
people of an area should respond to a totally foreign type of tune in a 
large scale in a small area with an old tradition. Moreover, although the 
Nachni Saila and Tusu samples have some similarity with Bengali Kirtan 
songs, they are also distinctly different, having characteristics of their 
own, and continuity with the primitive specimens of the area. 
Historical speculation about the direction of diffusion of the different 
varieties of melodic structures present in the area cannot be confirmed 
unless many songs are analysed , in Nachni Saila form 3 and samples of 
folk songs from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa border area of Barabhum 4 

Some comments on the special features of folk songs : 

To derive the broad general principles underlying the composition 
of folk songs and to compare them with those of classical songs I have so 
far discussed only about the total impact of the distribution of notes 
brought into relief of long duration, either continuously or in a scattered 
manner, without bothering about the details of the pattern. Keeping 
the total duration of the matrikas the same, the individual samples may 
show special characteristics. 

Now I shall make a few comments about the problem of identifying 
the special features of folk songs. This problem, is more complicated, 
and rigorous tools for analysing this aspect are yet to be worked out. 
The detailed study of a musical piece needs scrutinisation of the following 
aspect. 

(1) The exact position of the Srutis used for a particular composition. 
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(2) Temporal arrangement of the notes. 

(3) Distribution of sequences in different clusters-pairs, triplets, 
quadruplets, etc. in order to determine (i) the preferential distribution 
of different melodic motifs, (ii) whether some sequences are consistently 
prohibited. 

According to the nature of the problem attention may have to be 
focussed on various short range and long range motives regulating the 
movements of the pattern. The pattern within two consecutive bars in 
the rhythm cycle may reveal some aspects. The relation between the 
movements upto the completion of an octave or a stanza, and within the 
span of a smaller unit may have to be worked iut in detail similar to 
analysing passages in language. From such scrutinisation we may have 
some idea about the purpose behind the choice of neighbouring notes and 
its relation to the ultimate goal or overall planning of the pattern and the 
rule that determines “completeness” of the total composition. 

The problem is to decipher the steps unconciously arranged in the 
mind of the composer. Any structure shared by a group of people is 
built up on the basis of some unwritten prescription. In the game of 
chess, each movement has some immediate logical significance and the 
ultimate goal is achieved by a correct sequence of steps. In the same 
way, placing of one unit in the musical pattern is made with a view to 
relating it to a distant unit. In nature too we observe analogous pheno- 
mena in the growth of crystals with long range periodic symmetry built 
up of atoms linked together according to some definite laws of binding. 
Atoms in their turn are formed of nucleus and electrons bound toge- 
ther in a different pattern, following the same basic laws. Depending 
on the purpose of study the unit on which attention has to be focussed 
may be an electron or proton, an atom composed of these units a 
molecule a cluster of molecules or arrangement of molecules or atoms in 
the periodic crystal. 

Similarly, in the case of analysis of folk music we shall have to 
examine the samples both by reduction to elemental units and by observ- 
ing the various possible combined units until we can locate the charac- 
teristic features of samples we group together as folk music on the basis 
of the region to which they belong, as well as on the level of the parti- 
cular musical stimulus aroused by them. Such a thorough investiga- 
tion is outside the scope of this paper. A general trend towards com- 
plexity of tribal and folk songs as distinct from classical songs become 
appearant from the notation of the tribal, folk, light classical and classi- 
cal songs. 

We find that the pivotal points denoted by long duration are 
presented continously in tribal music but in more evolved music they are 
scattered and distributed over a long range and needs more concentra- 
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tion in listening, so that the long range relationships are properly 
impinged on the ear. Again I am tempted to give an analogy froiri 
crystal physics. We know that in liquids there are clusters of atoms 
with a short range order, but the long range order obtained in solid 
crystals are absent. Tribal songs can be composed to liquid and classi- 
cal songs to crystalline solids, 'fhe small cluster are repeatedly presented 
in most of the songs of Manbhum and can be considered to be a charac- 
teristic motif of the area. There may be isolated places which would be 
found to have music totally different from the general pattern of Indian 
music we are familiar with. Such samples of songs may be more Useful 
in defining the special characters of music categorised as folk music. 
From these specimens some measurable selection principle of musical 
units may emerge. 

Characters other than melodic patterns, such as way of throwing 
the voice, nature of articulation of words and nature of accompanying 
instruments may become important in charactersing folk music. Study 
of such aspects again are beyond the scope of the present study. It 
seems that a research team comprising anthropologists, linguists and 
musicologists may do useful work on the different aspects of folk music. 


table 18 


I 

S ARH U L 




Specimen 1 


Specimen 3 


C.N V. 
S— 36 
G— 8 

R— 4 

CV.K. C.V.M. 

DSG— 44 SGPD — 
SGP— 44 

C.N.V. 

91.70 S— 31 

R— 19 
G— 18 
M— 4 

C.V.K 

S.G P.49 
DSG 49 
MDS— 35 

C.V.M. 

SGPD 68% 

Total 48 

Scale SRG(P) (D) 

Totat 72 

Scale SRGM (P) (D) 


II KARAM 



Specimen S 


Specimen 6 

C.N.V. 

C.V.K. C.V.M. 

C.N.V. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S— 21 

SGP- 

-31 SGPD— 50% 

M— 33 

SGP— 57 

SGPD — 61% 



SRMD-83% 

P-29 

MDS— 47 

SRMD— 51% 

R— 21 

DSG] 


G— 16 

RMD— 37 

RMPn— 68% 

G — 10 

MDS I 

| 29 

S— 12 

PnR- 33 

RMD | 

R) 2 

DSG— 30 


M— 8 

nRM ) 


D> 2 
n) 2 

nRM— 36 


Total 60 

Scale : 

SRGM (P) (D) 

Total 96 

Scale SRGMPDn 


3 
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tit dank. saiLa 


Specimen 7 


C.N V 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M 

M— 11 

SGP— 26 (57% 

SGPD— 65% 

P—10 

MDS- 23 (50%) SRMD— 50% 

S— 8 

DSG— 20 

RMPn 

G— 8 

RMD -19 


R— 4 

nRM— 16 


D— 4 

PnR— 15 


n- 1 



Total 46 

Scale SRGMPDn 


IV TUSU 


Specimen 8 Specimen 9 


C.N.V. C V.K. C.V.M. 

M~}| SGP-41 ( 54%) SGPD 60% 

G-15 MDS— 38(50%) SRMD 63% 
R— 9 DSG— 37 RMPn 

P— 8 RMD) 29 SgPn 

D — 4 ngMJ 28 
n— 4 PnR 16 
g- 2 SpN 14 


C.N.V- C.V.K. C.V.M. 

M ~ 24 ’ 5 IrmI 44(50%) SRMD-66% 
S— 16 5 KM) 

R— 15.5 RMD— 43.5 RMPN— 56% 

G— 11 SGP— 40(44%) SGPD 

g -10 DSG— 37.5 SgPN 

P 5.5 SgP— 29 

n— 4 SRR-18 


Total 76 Scale : SRGMPDN Total 90 Scale SRgGMPDn 


V NACHNl SAILA 


Specimen 10 Specimen 11 


C.V.N. C.V.R. C.V.M. 

S— 27.5 DSG— 60% SGPD-75% 
R . 16 SGP— 58% SRMD — 60% 
G— 16 MDS— 54% RMPn— 39% 

P— 14‘ RMD 
M- 11 Pr.R 
n— 8 nRM 
R— 4.5 
d- 1 


C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

SI 1.5 

MDS— 57% 

SGMD— 73% 

M— 9 
G— 7 

SGp} 53% 

RMDn— 46% 

P— 6 

RMD 


D— 6 

nRM 


n— 3 

PnR 



Total 98 Scale : SRGMPdDn Total 46 Scale :SRGMPDn 
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Specimen 12 


Specimen 13 


C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S— 14.5 

MDS 66% 

SGMD 76% 

S— *24 

MDS 65% 

SGMD 76% 

M— 12 

SGP 52% 

RMDn 47% 

M— 18 

SGP 49% 

RMDn 51% 

P— 6 

DSG 


R— 12 

DSG 


G- 5 

RMD 


P—12 

RMD 


m~ 5 

nRM 


G— 11 

nRM 


R- 4.5 
n — 1 

PnR 


D— 10 

PnR 


Total 48 

Scale: SRGMPDn 

Total 96 ; 

Scale: SRGMPDn 



Specimen 14 


Specimen 15 


C.V.N. 

C V K. 

C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S — 16 

DSG 65% 

SGMD 75% 

S— 21.5 

DSG 52% 

SGMD 70% 

D— 15.5 

MDS 63% 

RMDn 57% 

G— 1.95 

MDS 48% 

RMDN 43% 

R— 8.5 

SGP 44% 


M— 19.5 

SGP 48% 

SgPn 35% 

G- 7.5 

RMD 


D— 8.5 

RMD 


M- 6.5 

nRM 


R- 6 5 

nRM 


n— 4 

PnR 


P- 6 

PnR 






SGP 


P-2 



n— 5.5 

GPn 


Total 60 

Scale SRGMPDn 

Total 84 Scale SRgCMPDn 


VI KHYAPAR DHUA 


Specimen 16 


C.V.N 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M 

S— 79 

MT5s~107 • 

SGMD 123 80% 

R— 22 

SGP 103 

RMDn 57 35% 

G— 16 

DSG 99 


M— 24 

nRM 55 


P- 3 

RMD 50 


D- 4 
n- 7 

PnR 37 


Total— 36 

Scale : SRGPDn 
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D. S. Upadhyaya 


SII^KI — FOLKART OF NORTH-BIHAR 

D 

*har has a glorious past and its history goes back to the primitive 
civilization. This ancient land of Bihar consisted of four mian centres 
viz Vaishali, Anga, Magadh, and Mithila. That Mithila region was 
the centre of cultural regeneration and was confined to be the seat of 
imposing and elegant arts and crafts. Among the manifold works on 
the side of folkart, the Sikki work has been concentrated in the areas 
comprising Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur districts (of Bihar), has got 
prominence in it. These two districts have got ancient traditions. 
This area, in Yedic and Upanishadic period, has known as Videha 
(country) and its capital was Mithila. The name of Mithila is 
mentioned in Yedic texts, but is constantly referred to in the Epics and 
Jatakas. The Videha country (of the Upanishadic period) has been 
the centre of different crafts, since time immemorial. 

In this ancient region, women are engaged in preparing desired 
articles out of golden-coloured Sikki grass. From the study of Vedic 
and Smriti literatures, we learn that Kusha ( ) grass was used 

on auspicious occasions like marriage, puja and other festive occasions. 
So, the use of Sikki grass was not a new thing to the womenfolk of 
this ancient land. 

The social customs prevelent among the rural population 
of Mithila has interesting traditions. In every agricultural society of 
different areas, the women, rich or poor, prepare baskest, out of wheat 
and rice straw for storing grains and other things. But in this land of 
Videha the use of coloured and beautiful articles was a general practice 
in the village-folk. There was a tradition in this region, which is still 
continuing, that the young maidens should know this art of Sikkiware 
prior to their marriages. So, marriagable girls particularly, acquire 
this skill from their elders. After marriage the bride has to carry the 
different coloured articles (locally called Bhara) prepared by herself 
and also by her mother and grandmother to the bridegroom’s house and 
thereby, she is highly respected in that family. Her own articles are 
displayed, separately and their merits and demerits are described in 
comparison with the works of other daughters-in-law of the same 
house. Thus, in the husband’s house the standard of the bride’s family 
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is measured according to the execution, fineness and colour of the Sikki 
articles (brought by her). This is the reason that this craft has 
survived the vicissitudes of time in North Bihar. 

The golden Sikki grass which grows in abundance, during the 
monsoon, is a kind of long stemmed grass found in the wasteland of 
North Bihar. In the rainy season, it reaches its full growth, and upper 
portion of the grass which contains the flower is removed. The remain- 
ing portion is divided into thin pieces and preserved throughout the 
year fbr making Sikki articles. After this, the grass can be dyed in 
many colours by ordinary process of dying. The women of the village, 
generally, dye it in some important native colours, such as red, black, 
blue, green etc. In the dying process of Sikkiware, a solution of 
colour and water is prepared ; then the heat is applied to it. The 
Sikki grass is thrown in a hot solution and after a few minutes it is 
taken out and then spread out to dry. Hence, the women take great 
care in admixing the colour and using them on Sikkiware. In olden 
days, ladies used to prepare the colours out of natural flora such as green 
colour from leaves, red from red flowers etc. 

The process of making different articles out of sikkiware is very 
interesting one. First of all, the lower portion (bottom) is made and 
then it is coiled' up to make the articles step by step. During this 
process of preparation of such articles, a simple needle (called Takua) 
and a knife are used for this purpose. Thus, the beautiful, attractive 
and useful articles are made out of this golden grass. 

These Sikkiware are more or less the creation of womens’ imagina- 
tion, influenced by traditions and religious beliefs. The Tantrika 
influence can be noted prominently in such works, as Bhairva-chakra, 
Kala-chakra etc. Some religious Gods and Goddesses are carved out on 
this ware such as Moon, Sun, Siva etc. Some symbolic representa- 
tions also appear on this ware namely : Saptadal, Swastika, Shankha- 
chakra, Tri-ratna (Tilla), Pushpa-ratna (Fulli§) etc. There are some 
other articles too, which are of daily use, such as Pauti, Mouni, 
Dhaukuli, Dagara, Changeri, Kosia etc. Specially Changeri is used to 
give sweets or other items of breakfast, whereas Pauti is used for keep- 
ing the domestic articles. Both of these two, the Changeri and Pauti 
have many varieties such as Panbatti-pauti, Birahara-pauti, Mandir- 
pauti, Virtokara-pauti, Matsya-pauti etc. and Peauliya-changery, Pana- 
changeri, Kosava-changeri, Matsya-changeri etc. Besides all these, 
even the bal-buttas, many geometrical shapes (as triangle, circle, 
rectangle etc.) can be noticed in this Sikki work. 

If one minutely observes the above mentioned Sikki articles, one 
can trace easily many designs which are knitted in it and these are 
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locally called Kodhi ( sptft ) Chhanajhitaki ( gjurqjtesft ) Darhiya 
( ST%Tf ) , Podhiya ( qtftm ) Bayin ( guffo ) Laheriya ( $|f^TT > 
Latti ( ^5% ) Katarakpan ( qpr ) Chhuniya (^fqqr ) Pata ' 

masiya (qsqfam) Kharua ( ) Chayodiya-kosa ( )■ 

Besides one finds numerous flower designs which are locally called 
Chuttiyadhari-phula ( ) Chituva-phula ( ) Patr 

masiya-phula ( ) Chavani-phula ( ) Bichhuva- 

phula ( ) Chaduan-phula ( g^3q-q*j ) Singhari-phula 

( ) and so on. 

CN 

Some of these desings are traditional one. These designs are found 
on Harappan potteries and Punch-marked coins of ancient India. Thus, 
one can easily conjuncture that these ancient designs are handed down 
from generation to generation and today, one sees it among the village 
folk. 

If one looks into the Maithili folksongs he will find numerous 
references of this Sikki work. The great Maithili poet Yidyapati 
has referred to this Sikki art in his poems. The gist of some folksongs 
are as follows : — 

In conversation between the two young maidens, one said to 
another that we are so much attached ourselves with this Sikki work 
that we could not do without it. On the contrary, we have prepared 
thin and beautiful decorative Sikki articles, with flower designs. 
Further, the poet Vidyapati adds that the young girls were eager to 
fulfil their desires and they can not tolerate the time limit . 1 

In other folk-song there is a description of articles of Sikki grass 
namely Dala and Changeri. 

In the second folksong also, tthe same type of idea is depicted. I 
relates to the conversation of two gentle ladies ; that they used to pluck 
the flowers in midday of Chaitra month (of Hindu calendars) and the 
keeping the Changeri (Sikki articles) on the head. The women say 
that we have plucked the flowers full of dala and Changeri (both made 
of Sikki grass). While they have plucked the flowers full of basket 
(dala) and Changeri the thorns of the flowers have pierced their fingers. 

1. Sikki chita nahi hama jayaba sajani ge, 

Sikki nahi chorata parafia sajani ge, 

Mahl mahi sikkiya bichhi bichhi chiralo, 

Sundar banalo phula dali sajani ge. 

Bhanahi Vidyapati Sunu saba sakhiyan 
Kahana purata mana asha sajani ge, 

Sikki nahi chorata parana sajani ge. 
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The Ladies asked 0 God ! who will remove the thorns from the fingurtS 
and Who will remove this pain ? 2 

Thus the Sikkiware, the prominent folk art of Videha, has got an 
important place in Maithili folk literature. 

The Sikki work of this ancient land of Mithila is an expression of 
the feelings of the womenfolk. They look at the nature, observe the 
flora (the plant world), study the life of animals, birds and human 
features. Then they design different and diverse objects on it. 

The close relationship of Sikki works with the life of the people of 
Mithila has kept the tradition alive through many generations. An 
effort is now being made to revive and develop this beautiful Sikki folk- 
art as an industry and to pursuade, the women to prepare a few articles 
for commercilization. A centre has already been established at 
Manigachi and Sursanda (Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur District) with 
this very purpose. In a nutshell, we can say that a Sikkiware is the 
spontaneous product of Mithila, embibing the ancient folk spirit, guided 
and inspired by the religion and nature. It combines many qualities, 
taste, refinement and sense of composition of colours. The varieties 
differ on minute details of the artistic preparation. Hence, the tradi- 
tion of the folkart, (making Sikkiware) of the ancient land of Videha 
has developed mostly as utility and decorative folkart. It reflects the 
women’s great qualities of head and heart, and love for beautiful objects- 
Besides this, the Sikki work shows, the social customs, aspirations and 
beliefs of ancient traditions of Mithila. Thus, the grace and refinement 
of this Sikki folkart of Videha is a great contribution of Bihar to the 
field of folkart. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

VI HARAS IN ANCIENT INDIA : a survey of Buddhist Monarteries 
By Dr. D. K. Barua, M.A. Diphil. P.R.S. Ph. D.* Demy size about 
300 pages, Rs. 25. Indian Publications, Calcutta-1 


2. Choti moti dhaniya sira pe changeriya, 

Kusumi lodhalo ho dupahariya ho Rama, 

Dala bhari lodhalo changira bharl lodhalo, 

kusumi lodhalo ho dupahariya ho Rama, Chatahi mase. 

Dala bhari lodhalo changeria bhari lodhalo, 

Kusrni lodhata katava gadi galo ho Rama, 

Kahi mora anguriya se katava nikali ho 

Kahi mora hari hai daradiya ho Rama ; Chatahi mase. 
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Fieldwork 


Kartick Chandra Shasmal 

A CASE STUDY OF BAURI MARRIAGE 

^ t is a study of different rites and rituals in a negotiation form of 
marriage among the Bauris of Hooghly district, in West Bengal. The 
writer has surveyed eight Bauri villages which includes 247 families 
covering 1,270 men and women. It is interesting to note that every 
castes — scheduled or upper have their priests for socio-religious acti- 
vities but the Bauries have no priest. A member of their community 
acts as a priest. 

The Bauris generally prefer marriage ( Biya ) by negotiation. 
Marriage by love ( Bhalabasa Biya) are rarely found. Re-marriage of 
widow or divorced women (Sanga, or Nika) are widely practised by 
them. 

Different stages of marriage by negotiation may be grouped under 
three headings — (A) Preliminaries, (B) Marriage and its prepara tiin, 
(C) Post-marital rites. Some descriptions of these stages are given 
below. 

A. Preliminaries 

(a) Negotiation 

(i) Marriage proposals are placed to the guardians of bride and 
bridegroom by some elderly persons of the same community. 

(ii) Inquires are made about the families of the both bride and groom, 

(iii) Selection of bride and groom after these. 

(b) Ashirbad, 

(i) Fixation of bride price, (ii) Fixation of time (Lagan) and 
date of marriage, (iii) Blessings are done for happy union. 

B. Marriage and its preparation 

(a) Marriage preparation 

(i) 'Gae-halud’ or anointment of turmeric paste and ceremonial 
bath, (ii) Erection of marriage booth — ‘Chhamra Tala,’ it consists of 



4 pest covered with one or two slopa and is of 2 / x2'x2'. (iii) Erection 
of searthen platform, (iv) Starting the marriage procession, (v) ‘Anchal 
Cteuli’— Ceremonial send off the groom by the mother (vi) Reception 
at the bride's house. 

(b) Marriage ceremony 

(i) Hanging of ‘Gua-paita' or sacred thread, with a betel nut, 
round the neck of the groom, (ii) Exchange of garland — ‘mala badal.’ 
(iii) ‘Kusum dangi’ or ‘Sindur dan’ — application of vermilion on the 
‘Sinthi’ or hair parting of the bride, (iv) Tying the wedding knot, 
(v) Ceremonial removal and rice feeding. 

(c) Send, off the couple 

(,i) ‘Bandapan’ or blessings and presentation for the couple, 
(ii) ‘Anchal Chauli’ — ceremonial send off the couple by the bride’s 
mother. 

(d) Reception at bridegroom’ s house 

(i) Undoing the wedding knot and removal of ‘Gua-paita.’ 
(ii) ‘Atta-pukur’ — throwing away garlands etc. 

C. Post marital rites 

(a) On the next day 

(i) ‘Jore-jaoa’ — the couple goes to bride’s father’s house. 

(b) On the 9th day 

(i) ‘Dal-vasano’ — removal of marriage booth into the water, in 
bride’s father’s house, (ii) Return to groom’s house, (iii) ‘Dal-vasano’ — 
removal of marriage booth in groom’s house. 

(c) On the 10th day 

(i) ‘Jore-bhanga’ — eomming back of the bride to her father’s 
house. 


II 

This case study of marriage was made in 1369 B.S. in connection 
with the marriage of Shri Gopalchandra Das, aged 24 of village Melki. 
He was living with his widowed mother — Nanibala, aged 51 and younger 
brother, Satyacharan. His wife Arati Das, aged 17, was the daughter of 
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lafe Abaninashchandra D»s of Kapilpur. When marriage proposal 
came to Nanibala through* Durga Das of the same village, Nanibala 
asked the consent of Gopal who gave his consent. One day, Nanibala 
with Jasanbala — a neighbour went to Kapilpur to see the bride. They 
were cordially received by Fulmani — the mother of the bride. They 
selected the bride for suitable match. At the time of their departure, 
Nanibala requested, Fulmani to see Gopal at a suitable date by going to 
her house. Day was then fixed. On the appointed day, Fulmani, along 
with her eldest daughter Angura and a neighbour came to see Gopal- 
chandra. They were fully satisfied with all the required informations 
and selected the prospective groom. 

Preliminaries 

Getting the consent of Fulmani, Gopal’s mother requested Raghu- 
nath, the village headman to see the bride. On an appointed day a 
party consisting of five members went to bride’s house. This party is 
locally known as ‘Jutni.’ Raghunath leader of ‘Jutni’ asked whether 
the bride was ‘Amdali’ or ‘Jamdali.’ The answer came, it was ‘Amdali’ 
i.e. it is a case of regular marriage. ‘Jamdali’ indicates a ‘Sanga’ or 
‘Nika’ marriage (widow or divorced marriage). Then Raghunath 
asked whether the family was ‘Ayodhya’ or ‘Mathura’ type. The other 
party answered that the family was of ‘Ayodhya’ type i.e. there is no 
irregularity in the family (If there is any irregularity, the answer would 
be ‘Mathura’ type). Before their departure, food and rice beer etc. 
were offered to them. The party then invited Fulmani and others to 
come to Gopal’s house in return. 

On a selected day the bride’s party came to Gopal’s house. They 
asked similar questions as in case of the bride. They also were duly 
entertained with food and drinks. They fixed up a date for ‘Ashirbad.’ 


‘Ashirbad’ 

‘Ashirbad’ generally takes place in the bridgroom's house first 
among the Bauris. It will also be held in bride’s house next. A 
group of men and women, five in all, came at Gopal’s house in the 
afternoon. They carried the following articles along with a new 
napkin. 

(i) A covered earthen vessel containing ‘muri’ (purched rice) 
‘chira’ (chopped rice), ‘batasa’ (sugar cake), (ii) a garland of wooden 
beads, (iii) ‘Ghunsi’ — red cord to wear at waist, (iv) A nodule of earth 
of the Ganges, (v) Sandle paste, (vi) Turmeric paste, (vii) A betel leaf. 
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(viii) Sweets, (ix) A dhuti and a ganjee. 

On the arrival of the party Nanibala supplied them water to clean 
thefr feet. Sitting on the seats, the leader of the party handed over 
the articles, except betel leaf and sweetmeats to the head of the village, 
Raghunath who was specially invited to attend the function. Wearing 
the presented ‘dhuti’ and ‘ganjee’ Gopal appeared with a ‘barandala’ 
placing over his head. The ‘barandala’ contained the following 
article : — 

(i) Some paddy (Oryza sativa) ; (ii) Durba grass (Conodon 
dactylon) ; (iii) Kawri ; (iv) Sandle paste; (v) A ‘ghot’ — sacred water 
pot with a mango twig. 

When Gopal began to move, a married woman sprayed water from 
the ‘Mangal Ghat.’ He was accompained by his sister’s husband and 
Raghunath. He sat on a wooden ‘asana’ (seat) facing east, in front of 
the party who came to notice him. Raghunath took off the ‘barandala’ 
from Gopal’s head and placed it on the mat. Gopal bowed down his 
head to pay his respect. Abinash, the bride’s father took a portion of 
sandle paste with left little finger and marked dots on forehead, neck, 
the backbone near head, back near waist and on two knee-joints. He 
blessed Gopal with some paddy and ‘durba’ grass. Then he offered 
sweets and betel to Gopal, who again bowed down to him. Abinash 
gave him a rupee. All who were present there, followed Abinash. 
Then Gopal left the place again with ‘barandala.’ 

But before this ‘Ashirbad’ ceremony, there was discussions about 
bride price and the date of marriage. The bride’s party demanded 
Rs. 18/- as bride price and Rs. 2/- as ‘Chaukidari’ — fee for village 
watchman. It was decided that Rs. 16/- would be paid as bride price 
besides Rs. 2/- as ‘Chaukidari.’ It may be mentioned here that there is 
no fixed bride price. It varies from village to village and bride to bride. 

A few days later, on an appointed day, Raghunath and two other 
villagers came to bride’s house for ‘Ashirbad.’ They took with them, 
(i) A Sari; (ii) A bliuse ; (iii) One phial of coconut oil; (iv) One 
phial of ‘Alta’ — Lac-dye ; ( v ) A packet of vermilion. 

They were warmly received. A similar ritual as observed in bride 
groom’s house, was performed bride’s house too. The date of marriage 
and the ‘Lagan’ was finalised. It was decided that marriage would 
take place on Tuesday in the last week of Falgun (February -March). 

Rites and Rituals 

Actual rites and rituals of marriage begins from this day. On the 
day of ‘gae-halud’ — a temporary shed called ‘Chhamratala’ was erected 
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on the courtyard of Gopal’s house. It had four posts covered with a 
shed. Under that shed an earthen altar was made and it was cleaned 
with paste of cowdung. ‘Gae-halud’ ceremony was observed on three 
days before the marriage but now-a-days it is generally performed on 
the day of marriage The time for this 'Stri achar’ (rite of the women 
folk) is fixed at the evening but in the forenoon, a portion of turmeric 
which was touched with Gopal’s head was carried to the bride’s house 
along with the following by Gopal's sister’s husband, Shyamcharan and 
two others (i) Sari; (ii) Soap; (iii) Mirror; (iv) Comb; (v) Vermilin; 
(vi) ‘Alta’ ; (vii) A phial of oil ; (viii) 'Kajal lata’ — receptacle of 
collyrium; (ix) Garland; (x) Ghunsi ; (xi) Iron bangle — ‘Noa ; 
(xii) Betel; (xiii) Betel nut; (xiv) Nine pieces of turmeric; (xv) An 
earthen vessel containing ‘Chira,’ ‘murki.’ 

In the evening Raghunath applied some turmeric paste on the fore- 
head of Gopal. Then married women annointed the turmeric paste on 
Gopal’s body and gave him a ‘Janti’ — betel nut cutter. During this 
times the assembled women sing : 

“Ke halud betechhe, ke halud betechhe 
Ogo boli, darkacha halud 
Makhogo sadher bala, 

Darkacha halud” which means, 

“Who has prepared the paste from bad turmeric ? Oh, dearest 
son, though it is bad turmetic paste, never mind in appling this on your 
body." 

On the completion of this ‘Stri-achar’ ‘Gopal took his bath in a 
nearby pond where he is accompanied by the aforesaid ladies. Taking 
bath, he came back home and took his meal along with the relatives. 
This meal is known as ‘Aiburo bhat’ — bachelor’s meal. Similar rites 
and rituals were observed in bride’s house. 

On the marriage date at about 11 A.M. Shyamacharan and nine 
women took Gopal for his bath. He stood in waist deep water of the 
pond and made room on the surface of the water by ‘Janti,’ and took 
his bath in that imaginary room. He was then carried on shoulder by 
Shyamcharan. Before entering into the house, Gopal jumped seven times 
taking the name of the bride over the fire made, of straw. Gopal' was 
then fed with rice prepared in the house of Brahman. 

In the meantime the nine accompanied women were ready to 
worship ‘Jalma’ — goddess of water. The following articles in a brass 
plate (known as ‘Barandala’) are needed for her worship : — 

(i) Pradip — an earthen candle; (ii) Natai — reel on which thread 
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is wound; (iii) Nara — pastle; (iv) Betel; (v) Betal nut (vi) Paddy; 
(vii) Durba Grass; (viii) Vermillion; (ix) Conch; (x) A hen egg; 
(xi) A nodule of cowdung. 

To put on a< new sari Nanibala used o carry ‘Barandala’ to the 
pond. The nodule of cowdung was placed on an earthen ball. The 
egg was kept on the cowdung. The ‘Natai’ was kept standing by the 
side of it. These were marked with vermilion. She then worshipped 
it when the other women sing— 

"Khulo, khulo, Jalma thakurun, 

Kunchir Kapat kholo ; 

Gopaler ma esechhe, 

Tomar puja Korte” which means, 

s 

“Oh goddess of water, please open up your door and give us water ; 
Gopal’s mother has come to propitiate you.” 

And then they recite, 

“Tuku Tuku jol dao 
Jolma-thakurun ; 

Khabo na bilabo, 

Ghoti vore jol dno, 

Chheler biya debo” which means, 

“Oh mother, do favour and supply us enough water as the marriage 
ceremony of Gopal will be held to-day.” 

During this time women blew conches and made a kind of sound 
which is known as ‘Uloo dhyani.’ From there they went to propitate 
a ‘Sheora’ tree. Vermilion marks were made on the trunk and a 
branch was tied with red thread from the ‘Natai.’ They also sing — 

“ Sheora gachhe sutor khi, 

Sheora gachhe sutor khi, , 

Bala go tomai baro saje, 

Tomar rani garabini, 

Jeno lal piala ase” which means, 

"Oh Sheora tree, with red thread, you are looked beautiful ; as if a 
newly married woman.” 

After their return, a white thread was tied on the right wrist of 
Gopal by Raghunath as he worked as priest. At ‘Chhamratala’ Gopal 
was placed on a wooden seat (‘Pinri’). A ‘pali’ (cane pot) containing 
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rice* 'and pulse was placed before him. Raghunath then placed a betel 
on Gopal’s head and poured mustard oil on it. When the oil dropped down 
on the rice and pulse in the ‘Pali’, Gopal stirred it by betel nut-cutter. 
This oil mixed rice was then is divided into four portion and kept in 
four corners of the altar of ‘Chhamratala.’ In the middle of the alter, a 
‘Kblsara’ (an earthen lid covered with another) was placed. Similar 
rites are observed in bride’s house. 

Marriage procession 

The wedding party known as ‘Barjatri’ consisting of the bride- 
groom, headman of the village, a few relatives and friends came to 
bride’s house in the evening. The party took the following articles, 

(i) An earthen pot with water taken from a Brahman family, 
(ii) Two ‘Vantivanr’s’-— one for Choukidar and other for villagers of the 
bride’s village. ‘Vantivnr’ is small earthen pitcher containing sweets, 
covered with a lid. (iii) Two saris — one for the bride and other for 
bride's mother, (iv) One dhuti for bride’s father, (v) One petty coat, 
and one blouse for the bride, (vi) Money as bride price and other 
expenses. 

The bridegroom wore new clothes and puts on his head the marri- 
age tiara known as ‘Maur’. Before starting Nanibala gave Gopal some 
milk to drink and at the gate of the house, ‘Anchal Chauli’ ceremony 
was performed. She asked ‘Gopal, Where are you going ?’ Giving 
some rice from a brass plate. Gopal replied, ‘I am going to bring your 
maid servant’ and offer her some rice which he places on the ‘Anchal’ 
of her mother. It was repeated thice. On the last tern, Gopal gave 
up the brass plate in his mother’s ‘Anchal. So concluded ‘Anchal . 
Chauli’ ceremony. ‘Anchal means the upper portion of the cloth by 
which a woman covers her body. 

The wedding party was cordially received at bride’s house. Gopal 
was advised to stand on a banana leaf, when the bride’s mother washed 
his feet with turmeric water. After taking their seat, Raghunath 
handed over all articles, including bride price (Rs. 16/-) and 
Chaukidari (Rs. 2/-) to bride’s father, Abinash, as previously settled. 

Ceremony proper 

The bridegroom was then taken to ‘Chhamratala’ where he stood 
on a wooden seat. Shyamacharan went to take the bride from a room 
where she was kept hidden. After a while, Shyamacharan carried the 
bride on his lap and the bride also stood on a wooden seat on the left 
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side of the groom. The headman who worked as priest of the bride's 
village handed a ‘Gua-paita* (a thread is passed through the hole of a 
betelnut) round the nerk of the bridegroom. A golden ring presented 
by the bride’s father was put on Gopal’s finger. The priest loudly 
uttered the marriage ‘mantra’. The assembled members shouted 
thrice, “Haribolo”. The marriage mantra is as follows : — 

“Shri Hari, Shri Hari, 

Bamun rup dhori, 

Hanu anlen phal, 

Siia railen gachh 
Dine dine bare gachh, 

Dua dash hat 
Swarage achhe dharma, 

Marie achhe basumata, 

Gopaler Songe Aratir biya.” etc. The meaning is, 

“Taking the name of Lord Hari I am performing the duty of a priest. 
Dharma and Basumata, you are all witness, I am giving marriage of 
Arati with Gopal. May their family grow like the plant brought by 
Hanuman and planted by Sita Devi.’’ 

Then the bride and groom was moved round the ‘Chhamratala’ 
seven times. Seven married women follow them spraying water 
and making ‘Uloo dhyani.’ At the end of each round ‘baran’ was 
offered to the groom and a woman touch a betel leaf and a pastle on 
Gopal’s check. Then the bride and the groom were taken to a covered 
place for exchange of garlands between the bride and groom which is 
called ‘Mala badal’, Gopal gave his garland on the neck of Arati first 
and Arati followed Gopal offering her own garland on Gopal’s neck. 

‘Knsum dangi’ or ‘Sindurdan’ 

The bride and groom then took their seats near Chhamratala.’ 
The priest applied vermilion on ‘Noa’ — iron bangles, on ‘Janti’ and on a 
‘Pali’. Gopal placed the bangles on the left hand of the bride. Accord- 
ing to the priest’s direction Gopal applied the vermilion of the ‘Pali’ on 
the ‘hair parting’ of the bride.' This application of vermilion is known 
as ‘Kusum dangi’. The priest then made a knot by taking two corners 
of clothes — one from the bride and the other from the groom. This is 
known as ‘Git bandha’ — wedding knot. The couple then bowed down 
their heads and the priest sprinkled water brought from Brahman’s 
family, on their heads and wished the happy and prosperous life of the 
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newly married couple. Atjthat time, everybody present uttered ‘Hari 
boS/ thrice. The couple wfis then taken to a room for dinner. 

On the completion of alt these rites the bride and the groom sleep 
at a separate room. This ends the ceremony proper. 

Send off the couple 

On the next morning, turmeric paste was applied on the foreheads 
of couple. The couple again go to ‘Chamratala’ and sat on wooden 
seats, wearing marriage tiara. The ‘barandala’ was taken to them. 
Presentations were given to the couple. This is known as ‘Bandapan.’ 
When the ‘Bandapan’ ceremony was over, the couple moved round the 
‘Chhamratala’ seven times again and in each round, the bride opened 
the lids of earthen vessels placed on the alter of ‘Chhamratala’ and 
bridegroom placed the lids on the mouth of these vessels. On the com- 
pletion of seven round they were taken to varendah and offered food 
consisting milk, ‘chira’, ‘murki’ etc. Then the father of the bride 
placed the left hand of the bride on the right hand of the bridegroom 
and said, 


“Dharma Sakhi, 

Surya Sakhi, 

amar mayeke Gopaler hate sanve dilam” ; which means, 

‘Oh Dharma, Oh the Sun, you are witnesses, I have given my 
daughter to Gopal.' Fulmani also did so. Then party with the couple 
was ready to leave bride’s house. At the gate, the feet of the couple 
were washed by Fulmani. The coulple washed the feet of Fulmani in 
return. A similar ‘Anchal chouli’ ceremony of the bridegroom's house, 
was observed. Fulmani asked her daughter, “Where are you going ?” 
Arati replied, “I am going to work as a day labour.” This was repeated 
thrice. 

The bride’s party consisting of a few ralatives and villagers 
followed the couple with the following articles : — 

(i) Two ‘vantivanrs’ ; (ii) One palm leaf mat; (iii) One banana 
plant; (iv) A nodule of ‘Gur’ — country made sugar; (v)‘Biyer dan’ — 
presented articles received by the groom during marriage. 

The newly married couple was warmly received by Nanibala. The 
couple bowed down to her. Nanibala then gave the bride a root of 
water lily (Nympheae stellata), the bride gave her the nodule of 
molasses in return. The couple was then taken to ‘Chhamratala’ 
where they stood on wooden seats. Gopal placed his left hand with a 
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‘Pali containing paddy on the head of the bride who stood just before 
him. Gopal was throwing the paddy with his betel nut cutter to enter 
into a room. 

Similar ‘Bandapan’ ceremony that of bride’s house was observed 
here. Assembled members made presentation to the couple. The 
couple change their clothings and put on the clothes for ‘Gae-halud 
ceremony. 

"Ata-Pukur* 

Shyamcharan dug a pit, just behind the room ; for this Shyama- 
charan was given rice, pulse etc. The pit was filled with water and a 
currystone and pastle were dropped into it. The banana plant was also 
placed in the middle of the pit. This is known as ‘Ata-Pukur’. 

Raghunath, the priest took off garland, ‘ghunsi’ and ‘gua-paita’ 
from the person of the groom. The bride gave her garland to the 
priest. This was given to the groom who hide it in the water of the pit 
and it was the duty of the bride to find it out. This process was 
repeated thrice. This hide and seek is known as ‘Machh lukano’ — 
hiding the fishes. Then the couple and other members took their bath 
and meal known as ‘Bau bhat’. 

Postmarital rites 

On the next day, the couple was taken to bride’s house. This is 
known ‘Jore-Jaoa’ or going of newly married couple together. The 
couple lived there for eight days. On the eighth day, Gopal’s 
sister — Sara la and her husband — Shyamcharan went to bride’s father’s 
house to bring the couple. They took two ‘Vantivanrs’. Some presenta- 
tions were given to them at the time of their departure in the next day. 

Nineth day 

On the nineth day after marriage, at the time of their bath, the 
couple gave away all articles of ‘Chamratala’ of bride’s house into the 
water of the pond. This ceremony is known as ‘Dal-bhasano.’ After 
dinner, the couple, Sarala. Shyamaeharan and two mtmbers of bride’s 
family with two ‘vantivanrs’ started from bridegroom’s house. 

Similar ‘dal-bhasano’ ceremony was also performed in the bride- 
groom’s house after their arrival. 

Tenth day 

On the tenth day, the bride alone was taken to her father’s house 
with a ‘vantivanr’ known as ‘Jore-bhanga-vanr’. This going is called 
as ‘Jore-Bhanga’. The bride lives for months together in her father’s 
house. Thus ended the marriage ceremony. 

Bangabasi College, 

Dept, of Anthropology, Calcutta 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


r. 


A medieval tale of avarice, witchcraft and cruetly lies behind the alle- 
ged case of human sacrifice which has earned Kukarson, a tiny village of 
Agra area in U. P. 

Suraj Bhan, 14, was allegedly murdered in a ritual sacrifice at the 
Nakti Devi temple here, dedicated to Goddess Durga. Baba Sundar 
Das, a priest, and Bharat Singh of Bhara village have been arrested in this 
connexion. Ram Singh of Tantpur, a former treasurer of the Agra City 
Congress Committee, who is wanted by the police, is said to be absconding. 

Shaken by this incident, the villagers are afraid to leave their children 
alone. Attendance at village schools has dropped. When children do go 
to schools, parents escort them both ways. Even grown-ups prefer to stay 
indoors after dusk. 

Situated amidst fields of yellowdlowered mustard and wheat, the Nakti 
Devi temple is a single-room structure of rubble with a flat roof. A tiny 
ilag flutters atop it. 

According to the villagers, the temple is “very old”. A huge fair is 
held there every year on the darkest night of April. The idol is decorated 
with dazzling aluminium foils. 

Within a radius of three kilometres lies a number villages — Tanpur. 
Garhii Karimpur, Bhara, Ghaskata and Basat. 

According to the local tradition, the treasure of the legendary dacoit 
Bona (meaning pigmy), comprising gold coins worth about Rs. 40 crores. 
lies buried somewhere near Tantpur. 

Ram Singh, who lives in a four-storeyed house in stone with nearly 
100 rooms and three courtyards, wanted to find the buried treasure. Rajivir 
Singh, one of the relations, recalled having seen him digging near an old 
lank of Tantpur. Fixed on the embankments of the tank was a tablet with 
an inscription in a language unknown to the villagers. 

Baba Sundar Das came to the village from Allahabad a few years ago 
and established himself at the Nakti Devi temple. Ram Singh, who be- 
friended him, shifted his religious activities to this temple although he had 
earlier established another temple on a rocky mound nearby. 

After a spell of penance, marked by sacrificial offering of chickens and 
goats, digging operations began. At least eight pits, one of them three 
metres deep, can still be seen near the temple. 

When a villager, Raja Ram, objected to digging of his field, he was 
paid Rs. 200 as compensation, according to local inhabitants. 

Police, reconstructing the story on the basis of statements made by 
the arrested persons, said human sacrifice was decided upon when the 
treasure could not be located after a 41 -days penance during which 40 goats 
were sacrificed. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Developments of Libraries and Library Science in India, Subodh Kumar Mookerjce, 
Calcutta, World Press Private Ltd. 1969, Rs 21.50, 

Iii ancient and mediaeval India there were numerous libraries which 
were storehouse of knowledge and seat of learning as well to impart formal 
and informal education. Public library in the modern sense is a new force 
to act as the social institution. The book under review is a detailed exposi- 
tion of the history of libraries and library science in India w'here the author 
states a history of the ancient and mediaeval Indian libraries as well as 
modern library practice in eight chapters. 

The topics may be categorised in three groups : historical, non-technical 
and technical. In the historical part, the author discussed the history of 
the libraries in India from the ancient times to the modern period. The 
author made justice lo the history by discussing the development of libraries 
from earliest times in the perspective of religion, education, political and 
social changes not only as the storehouse of knowledge but also as the seat 
of learning showing the impact of libraries in social life. There was a 
library mo\emcnt in different corners of India during the last 50 years. 
The library association and library conferences played important roles 
in making tin* movement successful in India. 

The discussion is informative, particularly the growth and develop- 
ment of the library association throughout India and endeavours of the 
Central and States governments to enact the library programmes. It is 
enriched with statistical tables and the chapter on copy-right contains 
detailed and relevant information. The most interesting topics are the his- 
tory of printing in India and the history of writing, dealt with both the 
writing materials and the evolution of scripts and typography. The book 
also has a list of the early printed books in different Indian vernaculars 
which is an added attraction. 

The author discussed a wide range of non technical topics in the field 
of Library Science. The working of the University libraries, academic 
libraries and libraries attached to the research institutions deserve special 
mention. There is discussion on documentation mentioning the names of 
the agencies preparing documentation and abstracting services. The pub- 
lic library system, its idea, growth and development has also been treated 
with special reference to library work with children. The readers will 
agree with (he opinion of the author that in creating the social climate and 



healthy attitude towards life the social role of the library must be con- 
sidered. The chapter has been discussed, mentioning in details, the Indian 
condition, the present and future programmes with a comparative :Audy of 
the same in the European countries and the U. S. A. The author has also 
discussed the bibliographical services, the I. N. B., B. N. B., Indian book 
market, rare and banned books and reading materials project of UNESCO. 

In discussing the technical topics the author gave emphasis on orga- 
nisation and administration of the library including classification, cata- 
loguing, and reference service. 

The author discussed all the topics in a fascinating way. Two things 
should be mentioned in this respect which have enhanced the value of 
the book. First, his statements have been supported by statistical data 
and tables, reports, and secondly, he has discussed all the Indian topics 
compared with the stale of affairs in the European countries and the 
U. S. A., so that the readers can get a broader perspective and also can 
get a view of the development m our country. 

This book is very much helpful to the students of Library Science 
in Indian Universities and also very much interesting to the general 
readers to know the development of our country in the library field. The 
appendices are informative, particularly the Dewey Decimal Expansion 
for Indian Subjects will draw the attention of the librarians to classify 
the books on Indie subjects. Decimal Classification Scheme is not adequate 
for that purpose. The expansion of the present author will help the 
classifiers immensely. The other appendices are Report of UNESCO 
Study Tour, Education for Librarianship in India, Working of a District 
Library and Diogrammatic Representations. There is a well -prepared 
index at the end of the book. 

Dr. Piyushkanti Mahapatra 

ENGLISH PROVE KBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES by Apperson, George Latimer. 

A History Dictionary. London ■ J. M. Dent & Sons. 1920. X + 721 pages. 

Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, 1909. L.C. 70 — 70017. $10.00. 

The author writes in the preface “This book is a humble, offshoot of 
the great parent stock of the OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Its pur- 
pose is to trace, so far as may be possible, the history of English pro- 
verbs and proverbial phrases in English use”. Thus he has collected 
materials for a period of over seven years from different dictionaries, 
proverbs collections, newspapers and other sources from 12th to 20th 
centuries. lie has consulted nearly 3,000 different works in English. 

The innovative two-way classification greatly facilitates locating a 
given proverb : the entries are arranged under subject and first signi- 
ficant word. Cross-references have been liberally supplied throughout 
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Ihe work. Thus, this is not a mere dictionary but a Classified of English 
proverbs and proverbial phrases. 

Source references appear before each quotation — year, author 
title, volume, page, and then the quotation if it is significantly different 
from that heading the article. In most cases Apperson has supplied at 
least one quotation or reference for each century, with additional 
examples to illustrate varying forms of a saying. 

The fifth entry under the subject “Rain” (as a verb) serves as an 
example : 


f>. It never rains but is pours. 1726: Swift and Pope- 
Prose Miscellanies, (title of paper) It cannot rain but it pours. 
1755: Franklin, in Works, ii. 413 (Bigelow). You will say. 

It can’t rain, buf it pours. 1857 : Borrow, Rom, Rye, ch. 
xxviii. 1860 : Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch. liii. 1904 : Co. 

Folk-lore: Northumb.. 171 (F.L.S.), It does not rain but 
it pours down. 

The reviewer commanding this book concludes agreeing with the 
author — “The ommissions, both of sayings and illustrations, in a work 
such as this, undertaken and completed by a single hand, must be many ; 
but as it is really the first attempt at a comprehensive Dictionary of the 
kind it is hoped its merit may be found more conspicuous than its 
deficiencies”. No well-organised library can afford to miss this important 
publication from its collection. 

S. S. G. 

I ‘ASCII I M BAN Ci ER PUJA-PARBAN O MELA (Fairs and Festivals ol West Bengal), 
Vul. I. ed. by Asok Milra, assisted by Arun K Roy and Sukumar Sinha, Delhi, 
Manager ol Publications, crown [44] 320 pages, 9 pages plates & 20 maps, 1969, 
Ks 9.30. 


One of the main projects planned by v the Census Operations in West 
Bengal is the publication of four volumes of fairs and festivals of the 
State ; the publication reviewed here, viz. 1st volume relating to the districts 
of five North Bengal districts (Malda, West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling 
and Cooch Behar). The book contains descriptive picture of the location of 
hundreds of villages along with notes and details of their fairs and festi- 
vals. The data was collected by circulating questionnaire as also from 
the published reports in different newspapers and periodicals from time 
to time. In it, 84 villages of Malda, 128 villages of West Dinajpur, 102 
ullages of Cooch Behar, 65 villages of Jalpaiguri and 39 villages of Darjeel- 
ing are covered through 426 questionnaire. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note the total population of these districts along with their literacy be- 
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causfc it will help one to guess of his own the authenticity of the book 
under review. The following table provides the picture : 


Population Literacy in per centagc 



Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Tolal 

1 . Malda 

1,171,138 

50,785 

1,221,923 

21.5 

5.8 

13.8 

2. West Dmajpur 

1,223,828 

98,969 

1 ,323,797 

26.0 

7.2 

17.1 

3 Jalpaiguri 

1,235,478 

123,814 

1 .359,292 

27.1 

10.0 

19.8 

4 Darjeeling 

480,003 

144,637 

624,640 

40.1 

15.5 

28.5 

5. Cooch Bchar 

048,300 

71,446 

1,019,806 

31.4 

9.3 

21 


The present volume aims to show that the vast fairs and festivals that 
surround the life and living of the Bengalee community and as in volume 
No. 2 (Review appeared in July, 1969 issue of this journal) this volume 
also has maintained its pattern and get-up. In fact, the work is only 
nearly complete and it would be in the fitness of things for the Census 
Operation to make arrangements to add more important data as well as 
those fairs and festivals which are left out with due mention of change 
so as to make the work a complete one. But whatever lapses are there one 
cannot but congratulate the editor for his wise thought and labour on the 
book. Readers of the present volume will be immensely benefited and 
will also look forward with pleasure to the publication of the two further 
volumes in which the project is expected to be completed, 

S. S. G. 

LOKAYATA BANGALA, (In Bengali, Folklore of Bengal) by Prof. Sunil Chakravarty, 
Calcutta, Kalyani Prakasan, available at Indian Publications, 3, British Indian Street, 
Calcutta, I, 1960, Rs. 8.06. 

The book under review has four chapters such as, lok-sanskriti (folk 
culture) lok-sangeet (folk song) lok-charya (folk rituals) and lok 
(hitrakala (folk art). There are eight plates of Kalighata at the end of the 
book. The introduction has been written by Sankar Sen Gupta. The book 
attempts to tackle the subjects from the Marxian point of view and to 
satisfy the needs of those who are under the influence of Marxian ideology. 
The book can be said to be sketchy where the author wants to make the 
readers understand progressive forces of different genre of folklore as well 
as the folk life with practical criticism. Some of author’s comments 
may be disputed, but the importance of the book cannot be belittled by 
that. The utility of the book has been enhanced by the addition of plates 
and index. 

Dr. B. N. Shastri 
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EDITORIAL 

With this issue “Folklore” has passed another successful year of its 
existence for which we offer our heartiest thanks and regards to our 
friends, well wishers, contributors, subscribers, advertisers, and readers. 

In India today, in each sphere of social, economic and political life, 
we are experiencing the strains and stresses inherent in the process of 
directed social change and economic development. It is therefore natural 
that such strains and stresses are reflected in the pattern of leadership in 
general and in villages in particular. It is true that largely leadership 
pattern is a function of socio-economic structure of a given society, but it 
has to play a posititive and dynamic role in any programme of directed 
i hange. Research studies of tradition-bound, authoritarian communities 
like those of Indian where leadership has been long established, reveal the 
fact that the social distance between status groups (as between castes and 
classes) makes the leaders of different status group hesitant to join hands, 
with the consequence of that community mobilisation becomes difficult. 
In the context of directed social change in a society such as ours where 
equalisation process is at work, one would expect that in a normal course 
of time progressive democratic leadership would emerge in the rural areas. 
This has become an urgent necessity in our country in view of the fact 
that authority is developed and the leaders at the local level are expected 
(o take important role in problems or rural reconstruction. But it is 
often observed among the folk people that the leadership in the villages is 
Mill largely authoritative and conservative being unable to mobilise the 
community for concerted action. 

In our society, more often than not, it so happens that political, caste 
and economic factors get merged together and a type of a new-traditional 
leadership restricted to the dominant castes of the village come to the 
forefront. In fact, this reported by a number of researches to be the 
order of the day. It is found that the establishment of statutory 
panchyats through adult franchise has given a new role to the dominant' 
caste. Where a caste is economically and numercially dominant, and 
ritually higher up its sway in the election is decisive. 

Even the social educational activities are not given a fair trial. In 
fact, the social education functions are so important and fundamental that 
if properly executed, they would help develop proper social institutions 
and leadership. As envisaged in the beginning of community develop- 
ment programme, it was important and basic to all activities to create 
new outlook on the part of the village elite and people through social 
education programmes and by organising traditional fairs, festivals and 
the like. But they are not effectively functioning. It is again dishearten- 
ing to note that the co-operative society and the school, the supposed two 
basic institutions of a village community, are not effective. 
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SUBHOBROTA ROY CHAUDHURI 


CHRISTMAS LEGENDS AND FOLKLORE 

To the people December had been the most favourable month of the 
\ear. Christ, the Light of the world, at this time bom once more in the 
hearts of men, said Christian prists later in the world’s history. And 
hearts of men, said Christian prists later in the world’s history. And 
to rejoice and make merry. 


OUR BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY 
AND PROSPERS AS NEW YEAR TO ALL 


The Legends of St. Nicholas: Nicholas, who lived in the fourth 
( entury A.D. is regarded as the patron Saint of travellers on the ocean and 
of children. One of the stories about him says, that he saved some 
sailors from shipwreck by the favour and efficiency ot his prayers, and 
that he still keeps guard over all who voyage by sea from his place, in the 
heavenly kingdom. The giving of Christmas presents probably owes to 
the origin to St. Nicholas, and also the hanging up of stockings to receive 
them, for these things were once done on December the Sixth, not on 
Christmas Day, and they were done in memory of one of the actions 
thought to have been performed by the Saint. 

The feast of St. Nicholas was brought into disrepute in the middle 
ages by the rioting and irreverence that attended the election of the Boy 
Bishops, who were chosen on that day. The boy Bishop does his church 
service from December the Sixth to Holy Innocent’s Day. He was even 
allowed to give blessings and to assist with Mass. At first the rule of 
Boy Bishop seems to have been carried out with soberness and sincerity 
and it was put to an end in the reign of Henry viii. 



The children rebelled lit being deprived of the fun, and of the many 
Suable gifts that were sewered upon them. And the parents, then as 
now inclined to spoil thefr offspring, gradually adopted the habit of 
giving them presents at Christmas instead. 

Evil Protection by Mistle Toe: Mistle is, in some ways, the most 
interesting of all the evergreens which we use for Christmas decorations. 
It’s use at the winter festival goes far back into the past, before the birth 
of Christ, perhaps even before the events recorded in the Old Testament 
history. It was the sacred plant of the Druids and the practise of 
kissing beneath it is thought to be derived from an ancient Druid rite. 
At the winter Solstice, the Druid priests, followed by their people, went 
out in procession to some tree on which misteltoe grew, and with an 
especially consecrated sickle — said to have been made of gold — cut 
sprays from the plants. A bull — sometimes a human being — was 
sacrificed beneath the tree from which the mistle toe had been taken, after 
which the sprays, having been blessed by the Head Druid, were just dis- 
tributed to the people, who carried them reverently back to their 
dwellings, and kept them to protect themselves from evil during the 
coming year. 

The Cattle on the Christmas Eve : According to the information 
received from the British folklore and the folklore from other countries, 
we know that on the night of Christ's birth the dumb creatures realized 
the holiness of the time and joined with man in worship of the heavenly 
child. Cattle it was said, knelt in their stalls at midnight, bees stirred 
and murmured in their winter sleep within their lives, and cocks crew at 
intervals all night long, to scare any power of darkness that might be 
hovering around. References to these beliefs are to be found in the Eng- 
lish literature. One of the best known comes in Shakespeare's play, 
where ghost of Hamlet’s father, says : 

Some says that ever ’gainst the season comes 
Where in our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

And then, then say, no spirit can walk abroad, 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planet’s shrike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 

So hollow’d and so gracious is the time. 

The Yule Log : In the past one of the great events of Christmas Eve 
was the bringing in the lighting of the Yule Log, without which Christmas 
was not Christmas in our forefather’s time. The ceremony goes back to 
the log, forgotten days, when the old Northmen worshipped Odir and 
Balder, and much superstition was attached to the burning. The log was 
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not to be lighted until dusk on Christmas Eve. Enough of the log must 
be saved to burn again at candlemas, and a small piece kept, as well to 
start the Yule fire again in a year’s time. And those who actually laid 
the fires and set light to them must be sure to wash their hands well 
before doing so. That was very important part of the ceremony, for, as 
before doing so. 

Christmas Fare : A few hundred year’s ago, feast on Christmas Day 
began with a boar’s head. When that was eaten, it would be followed 
by peacocks, chickens, pheasants, swans, vensiors, usually served with 
frumenty, a broth made with milk, flour, almounds, and the yolks of 
eggs. Those all disposed of mince pies would be brought, in and a 
connection known as plum porridge, which has now grown solid and 
become our plum pudding. 

The Bells of New Year’s Eve : In our medieval times Christmas 
used to be celebrated for 12 days with boisterous, pomb and mirth along 
with heavy feeling and drinking. A person used to called for making 
practical jokes which used to make an emotional romantic out burst of 
laughter. And to-day, as now, romantically minded men and women 
thought of the old year as a dying person and paused in their revels to 
toll the bells for its passing and also to maintain and bygone traditions. 
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MIHAI POP 


ACTUALITY OF ROMANIAN FOLKLORE 

I 

Sometime ago, Marcel Cellier, an authority on the folklore of Central 
and South-East Europe, a well-known collector and recirder of wonderful 
streophonic discs of Romanian folk music, issued by the Philips com- 
pany, told me that, from an experience of several years he inferred that 
among all European folk musics, Romanian folk music is the most 
accessible to the modern taste. 

In relating traditional folk music to the taste of the modern man, 
the Swiss folklorist in fact took up a particularly interesting problem, 
the confrontation of the values of traditional culture with the culture of 
the modern industrial society, the chances of some of them to coexist 
with it, by the quality of getting integrated into contemporary culture. 
When viewed in its generality, the process is extremely complex and the 
problems it brings forward seem to be in soluble. But when viewed in 
its component elements, in the immediate correlations between these 
elements, it gets chances of being understood. First of all commanding 
attention is the ascertainment that in the stratifications of the taste in 
the modern industrial society noticeable in certain conditions and per- 
haps also from a certain age is an increasing interest for the values of 
traditional culture, for folklore. This interest goes primarily towards the 
authentical folkloric forms, hence towards the folklore of those coun- 
tries where these forms are still vital. They further go towards the con- 
temporary folk achievements of these authentical traditional forms. 

II 

Stemming from the ancient Thraco-Dacian culture which the anti- 
quity mentioned many a time, and grafted with elements of Roman cul- 
ture in its blooming epoch, when this* culture had agglutinated many ele- 
ments of the primary stock of East-Mediterranean culture, folk culture 
has been developing without hiatuses to this day. Hence, it has an his- 
tory of more than one and a half millenium in the places where the 
Romanian people live also nowadays. In this span of time, the life of 
the people, their behaviour, — their customs — and their artistic produc- 
tions pass from the context of the village communities of the principali- 





ties and voivodships, to the subsequent state forms and to the unitary 
national state today. ~ 

In this long process the Romanian people takes over and melts in 
the retort of its creative spirit elements from the Byzantine or Latin- 
Medieval cultures, from the cultures of the neighbour Slav peoples, from 
the Turkish-Arabic or Western Renaissance cultures, from what we 
generally term modem culture. Situated between the west and the east, 
it succeeds in providing as an original synthesis — resting on its own cul- 
ture and its creative spirit — the Romanian folk culture. 

But beyond the historical data which justify the present-day interest 
in the Romanian folklore, stands the vivid reality of the actual wealth 
and diversity of this folklore that strikes not only folklore enthusiasts 
and tourists but also the most demanding experts. 

Without attempting to give a general description I would like to single 
out a few facts of this wealth and diversity. 

HI 

Among the customs of family life, the wedding, which in the villages 
and sometimes also in the towns of Romania proceeds on traditional 
lines, is an ample ritual and a picturesque spectacle Having a unitary 
pattern this ritual involves, however, distinct forms of certain episodes, 
also different dresses and songs and dances that lead to regional specifies 
This focus of the wedding ritual today is the symbol of the dispute bet- 
ween the two families. This dispute, which was probably real in olden 
times, is illustrated in the Romanian folklore by a long allegorical poem 
which tells the story of “emperor” bridegroom going a-hunting and at 
the well, meeting a “roe deer”, the bride, whom he tracks to her parents’ 
home. Here, his envoys describe the bride as a flower that in the 
parents’ garden “does neither burgeon nor bear fruit” and needs trans- 
planting in the bridegroom’s garden to blossom to the full. 

Special episodes are in perfect correspondence with the theory of 
rites elaborated by A. van Genncp, the bridegroom’s separation from the 
lads’ group and the bride’s from the lassies’ group. The two groups 
accompany the bride and bridegroom throughout the ritual. Outstand- 
ing in the lads’ group is “bradarul” or “stegarul”, according to the 
region’s tradition prescribing that the procession carry an adorned fir-tree 
or a banner consisting of cashmere kerchiefs, ribbons and little bells. 
The bride’s separation from her father’s house is marked by a ceremonial 
song with idyllic tones alternating with aching lyricism. 

Like in all the important rituals, the union between the two families 
is sanctioned by an ample wedding banquet at which, the same as in the 
Middle Ages at the court banquets, heroic epics are still being sung. The 
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integration of the bride, w)|d is the central personage of the ceremony, 
into her new status of wif# is illustrated by a change in the ceremonial 
dress and especially by altering the headdress — the coronet replaced by 
a kerchief. 

In the system of family structure, the wedding establishes new 
kinship not only between two families but also between these families and 
those who initiated the bride and bridegroom in the ceremonial, the god- 
father and the godmother. This sponsorship kinship is marked through- 
out the country by great banquets in particular days of the year when 
the sponsors decide to bring together their godchildren who come accom- 
panied by a train, and sometimes noted sponsors have dozens of god- 
children coming to such banquets. 


IV 

Among the traditions preserved in Transylvania are two that mark 
the beginning and end of agricultural works : the one celebrating the first 
iurrow, and the harvesting tradition— that of the coronet. On Palm Sun- 
day the group of lads chooses its leader — the one w 7 ho came out first with 
the plough in the field — chair him through the village and confer on him 
the right to judge them for any negligence in the spring operations. 

At the close of harvesting, the group of reapers, boys and girls make 
a coronet of ears and carry it with pomp and in songs to the house of the 
host. The coronet is sprinkled with water and solemnly handed over for 
safekeeping in prominence. The ears have magic virtues and are inserted 
in the wedding coronet. In the light of the same magic logic, the grain 
is meant to fertilize the ensuing year’s seed. 

The New Year is celebrated w r ith great pomp in all Romanian villages 
and towns. In their traditional pattern, the New r Year celebrations mark- 
ing the passage from one vegetation period to another vegetation period, 
proceed for twelve days. They start on Christmas Eve and last until 
Epiphany. The content of these celebrations is pre-eminently, lay, and its 
significance is passage to and good omens for the incoming year. Dur- 
ing the New Year celebrations, groups of children go w r ell-wishing about 
the village, and groups of lads go from house to house wishing, in artful 
allegoric verses, happiness, and a tranquil and prosperous life to the host, 
bis wife and children, the prospective bride or bridegroom, etc. 

The good wishes for farmers are contained in the special and long 
allegorical poem “Plaugusorul” which in a poetical but at the same time 
witty description relates the technique of farm operations from the first 
furrow to bread-baking. Plugusorul is not only a well-wishing poem but 
also by its construction a brief versified treatise of particular agrotechny. 
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V 


The Romanian folklore generally does not know of the carnival in 
the sense and at the date of its occurrence in the west. In exchange, the 
New Year’s celebrations are occasions for an ample display of mask 
amusements. These amusements count miscellaneous masks, from sym- 
bolic representations of animals to personages specific to various trades, 
to certain peoples and certain contemporary situations. The procession 
of masks covers a wide range individually or more often in couples : men 
masked as brids, goats, camels, the bear and the bear leader, the bride 
and the bridegroom, the outgoing and the incoming year, etc. 

People in some places have preserved a tradition, like in Roman New 
Year customs, of horse races (“incurcarea cailor”). 

VI 

Viewed from the angle ot the spectacle, besides that of traditions 
from wich we have mentioned only a few, also noteworthy are the dances. 
In very many villages, there is the tradition, like in the old days, of the 
Sunday afternoon dance. The bora, or “jocul" as this dancing is termed, 
is an event in which all the village takes part, the poungsters for the 
dance, the married women and especially the mothers lo watch and com- 
ment, and the men to chat and discuss community affairs. The typologi- 
cal variety of the Roman folk dances is very ample both vertically in the 
context of the all-country repertory and also vertically in the repertory of 
a single village. Ollenia counts villages that have preserved over 40 
dances in their repertories. 


VII 

Worthy of note are also the diversified folk instruments. The 
Romanian people has created a wide range of instruments. The range 
of folk music instruments goes from pseudo-instruments like the pear 
leave or the birch bark, and fish scale, up to the accordion and saxophone 
today. Among the wind instruments are about 15 kinds of pipes, 5 kinds 
of alphorns, clarinet and so on.' Worth mentioning among the string 
instruments are the dulcimer, folk guitar, fiddle, etc. 

The widest spread of these instruments is certainly the pipe. Every- 
one can make a pipe with a certain degree of sonority. But top-quality 
pipes are made by artists with long practice. Some of them have attained 
veritable manufacturing standards. The Hodac village, of Reghin dis- 
trict, Transylvania, is noted for its pipes — 10,000 manufactured every year 
and sold all over the country. 
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The doina (a nostalgic lolk song) is today considered as a specific 
genre of the Romanian folklore. But developing parallel to the doina 
and sometimes steamming direct from it in the Middle Ages and in the 
modern period is the lyrical song proper : the love song, the fate song and 
the chance song, the estrangement song, the songs of social protest, etc. 
The Romanian lyrical song has a regional melodic variety that resembles 
the one I mentioned above. 


VIII 

These were only a few aspects of the Romanian folklore. Discussing 
of all categories and detailing of all aspects is difficult. I hope, neverthe- 
less, that these few remarks on Romanian folklore will arouse the interest 
of enthusiasts and experts. Through acquaintance with the Romanian 
folklore not only leads to delving into the history of European culture but 
can also help formulate hypotheses as to the ways of integrating the folk- 
lore into contemporary culture. 

Director of the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore ‘ Academy of 
Sciences , Bucharest. 
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SEM TOPNO 

ROMANTIC LIFE OF THE EPIC HERO KRISHNA AS 
DEPICTED IN THE FOLK SONG OF MljNDAS 

It is a matter of amazement as to how the Epic heroes became 
popular among the folk. The fact is that the folk came in to contact 
irregularly with different races having diverse cultures. The impact of 
these cultures are seen in every aspect of life. Even the folk song is 
nof immune. Many religious groups, such as Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Christianity have come into contact with them, but the former two 
have left no relic among the people. Kabirpanthi and Vaishnav Sects 
of Hinduism have got little success. Some preachers of Vaishnav Sect 
visited Chotanagpur occasionally and preached their religious doctrines 
among the tribal people. They learnt the tribal languages and composed 
folk songs with the theme of their religious doctrines. They introduced 
Hindu gods and goddess through these songs for the purpose of planting 
Hindu religion among them. So, this kind of songs are nothing but 
foreigners’ clad in native dresses. The names of these Vaishnav preachers 
are found in folk songs. The most popular of them are Binandas, 
Kishun Ray, Budu Babu, Sukhdeolal and Budan Singh. 

Whether the Mundas, Hos, Santals and yther Proto-Australoid tribes 
have prior contact with the Epic heroes, Rama, Krishna and others before 
settling in Chotanagpur. we cannot say definitely. But the reality is that 
the composers of these folk songs have so vividly portrayed the Life of 
Epic heroes that they seem to be tribal in character and behaviour. Their 
lives are as simple as the folks themselves. Thus, these preachers have 
partly succeeded in planting the seed of love for Epic heroes among the 
tribals. In this present paper the author’s purpose is to reveal the 
romantic life of Krishna as depicted in Mundari folk song. These songs 
have been selected from W. G. Archer’s book, “Munda Durang” from the 
section of Karam songs. 

Krishna is a grown up youth. He has an attractive personality. He 
takes much delight in playing on flute. He can produce such a melodious 



sound that every one has to stand to hear it. Gopinis love him deeply. 
They are anxious to see him. The poet has rightly expressed in the 
following songs 

By the stream, under the Sanko tree, listen to him. 

He is playing on flute day and night, let us go to see him, 

Let us go all girls in pairs, 
lie is playing on flute day and night, 
let us go to see him. (1004) 

Below is another song similar to this : — 

O’ girl, you are going to fetch water from river Jamuna, 

O’ virgin girl, how melodious your too rings are ringing. 

He is singing ‘tiri-riri’ with his flute, 

And laughing like the flooded river’s sound, 

O’ virgin girl, you were intoxicated to 
hear the song. (1003) 

Krishna is a romantic hero, lie is loved by all girls of Braj, married 
and unmarried alike. The sound of flute acts as hallucination to Gopinis. 
When they hear the sound of flute, they become restless and stealthily 
keep out to meet him by the bank of river Jamuna in Brindaban. By 
the following songs we can know how restless Gopinis are for him : — 

O’ ‘Sahiya’, give up food and drink, let us meet him. 
lie is playing on flute taking name of Radha> 

In the forest, under the shade of black 
berry tree, let us talk together, 
lie is taking thy name from his flute. (940) 

Gopinis are so mad in love that they cannot understand the simple 
fact too. When they hear the sound of flute, they consider it to be their 
names, and all the girls come out to meet him. Following is the song 
in illustration of this fact : — 

From where the sound of flute is coming ? 

Hearing the sound of Radha, Radha, fresh 
smiling young girls are coming out. 

Upon the branched Kadam tree of stream way-side, 
he is sitting. 

Numbers by the end of each stanza are serial numbers in the book “Munda 
Durang”. 
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He is playing on flute sitting there, 

I have dropped engraved comb on the stream’s 
sand under Kadam tree. 

Caring for nothing, hearing the .sound, fresh 

smiling young girls are coming out. (976) 

Married girls are not obeying their husbands and unmarried their 
parents. Girl who is in strict control, deceives his parent saying that she 
has lost her comb and is going to get it or she is going to meet her 
Sahiya etc. 

Krishna is loved by every one. When he sees any girl or group of 
girls, he makes sound or approaches to her or them. He is very often 
found in the spot where girls generally visit daily. Following is a song 
of such an event : — 

From where he came and sat by the stream ? 

Radha, Radha, is the sound of flute, 1 am 
ashamed of hearing it. 

Hearing the sound all the Sakhis stood motionless, 

O' don’t play on so, 

Tell someone to ask him, why he is playing so, 
l am ashamed of hearing it. (963) 

A girl by chance met Krishna by the stream. She fell in love with 
him in first sight. Now’ she is so anxious to meet him again that she 
decides, whatever trouble may be fall on me, I shall still love him. 
Following is the song of this theme : — 

1 went to fetch water from river Jamuna, 

I was shot at heart with the arrows of five flowers 
of Modan, 

It has become diiTicult to me to return home as I 
have been struck by the bossom. (1039) 

Following is a song in which a girl has expressed that love is like a 
current of the river. She will love Krishna even if she will have to give 
up her caste and clan. The poet, has cleverly put the two characters. 
Radha and Krishna, among tribals to be loved by them. 

O’ Lolita, I am burning with the arrows, 

I am burning without fire, 

I am being taken away by the current of love. 

For him, I shall give up my caste and clan, 

O’ Radha and Krishna I am in the 'current 
of your love. (1089) 
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Gopinis are so much in love lhat they meet him even in dream : — 

Parent’s love & great but 
greater is the love for Krishna, 

I dreamt last night, 

You look like bright light, stood before me shining, 

O’ the flute holder, my heart is burning to see you, 

You have blue dresses which look like burning, 

O’ the flute holder, my heart is melting for you. (943) 

Gopinis of Braj are taking their bath in the river Jamuna keeping 
their dresses by the bank. Merrily they are playing in water altogether 
forgetting the presence of Krishna. He takes away all their clothes and 
put it on a branch of Kadam tree from where he watches them. lie 
plays on his flute and the attention of the girls is drawn towards him. 
They are very much ashamed of as they were all nude. The poet has 
put this fact in the following song : — 

O’ Bhagwam you are upon the Kadam tree, 

Tiri riri is the sound of your flute, 

O’ Bhagw r an, let us have our dresses quickly. 

We have to go to collect flowers to make garlands, 

We shall be chided by in-laws and all others in Braj, 

Kishun Ray 1 is singing this memorable song. (1223) 

It is said that Krishna and Gopinis of Braj used to dance in the great 
Brindaban. Here is a song in which the mass dance is the main theme. 
The poet w r ants to visit the place w^here they were dancing : — 

I shall go to Brindaban to participate in mass dance. 

All have gone, I am alone behind, 

Six hundred Gopinis are dancing. 

I shall go to Brindaban and play on ‘Durang’ and ‘Kartal’, 
Amidst six hundred Gopinis. who are dancing. (1062) 

Below is one more song of this theme : — 

In the mass dance everyone is exhibiting 
her own style of dance, 

O’ look them friend, all are dancing in pairs to and fro. 

The sound is being heard ‘gararn’ and ‘girim’. 2 


1 Kishun Ray is the vaishnav preacher who is the composer of this song. 
1 Sound of drums. 
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Vermilion on head and jinjri on leg look beautiful 
Badu Babu says it is a nice dance. (1170) 

There is the other aspect of pleasures and merriment too. Krishna 
goes to Mathura leaving Gopinis in Braj. This casual leave of him has 
cast gopinis in the sea of sorrow. The usual dance and merriment have 
suddenly been stopped. There is no laugh in Braj. The environment is 
quite silent but fire is burning within ashes. Every gopini is moaning. 
Following is the song on the unexpressed anxiety of gopinis : — 

O' sister, your heart is burning for the shade 
O’ sister, no one visits the shade, 

All people see the burning hill, 

But who is seeing my burning heart ? (973) 

L 

How deep is the sorrow of gopinis. They are yearning for Krishna. 
Their heart is burning. They are unable to suppress their love for him. 
In the following song, a gopini suggests to others that all should go there 
where he has gone : — 

To where has gone the garland of Braj. 

Took away all the art of merriment, 

O’ ‘Sahiya’, let us visit him, 

If we shall not go to-day, 

I shall die, 

Fire is burning in my heart, 

O’ Sahiya let us visit him. (950) 

The gopinis are weeping day and night for Krishna. They are curs- 
ing their own fate sometimes for their inability to stop him from going 
or speak ill to an unknown person whose acts must have caused their 
separation. Now they don't know what to do. 

Where he went, friend, I did not notice him 
I am shedding tears day and night, where he went ? 

I wanted to meet him, tvhere he went ? 

Some jealous person has done wrong to me, let 
tiger may eat him, 

We were of one body and heart. 

Who has done wrong to me, leaving my world dark ? 

O’ my life, my heart is burning for you 
My eye sight has gone away in long waiting 
And my world has become dark. (982) 
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So, every girl is sad. Most of them have lost faith in life and want 
to die any way. 

From where the wind blow, it brought news ? 

Inside the bossom of my heart is trembling, 

Where my heart lies ? 

O’ Bidhi, 1 what have you done to me ? 

You have given me much trouble in my youthful age ? 

There are sands and deeps in stream, 

I shall drown myself in it. (983) 

At this hour of grief, there is none to give them words of consola- 
tion. A person in trouble generally prays to God and tells him his 

tumble so, do, these gopinis pray to Krishna. Following is the song of 
this theme : — 

For you my tears are rolling down, 

(V friend, don’t you remember us ? 

I have not taken food all the day, iny heart is burning 
day and night, 

O’ beloved Prabhu, 2 don't you remember us ? 

I have a sorrowful heart, flies here and there like vulture. 

O’ friend, how deep is my sorrow at this age ? 

Hence from it will cotinue my life long, 

Badu babu says, how long will you remember (924) 

Grief has overflooded in Braj. No girl is in happy mood. All 
gopinis are restless. They are waiting for the return of Krishna with 
heavy hearts. Some are so much upset that they go to divinators to 
know about Krishna. This has been expressed by the poet in the 
following song : — 

Badu Babu 3 went there, where he is ? 

Sukhdeolal 3 is searching in panjee. 

In the forest, Badan Singh 3 has made a hut for him, 

Budu babu is there, 

Our Gopal is there. 

He is learning songs from Budan Singh. (977) 


1 Fortune giver. 

*2 Lord. 

3 Badu Babu, Sukhdeolal and Budan Singh all are vaishnav preachers. They are 
also the comporcs of songs. 
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So. is the consolation. Below is another song : — 

Where our humourist went ? 

He is no where seen, 

He is composing songs with Budu babu, 

So, he is not coming, 

How long will they compose songs ? (975) 

The extreme lamentation has been expressed in the following 
song — 

Brindaban and neighbouring country is burning, 

Hills and valleys are burning all people are seeing, 

Streams, revulets and sands are burning with water. 

The earth is burning, all people are burning. (1148) 

Thus, the whole country of Braj is burning. Krishna too, remem- 
bers gopinis. He knows that gopinis must be in grief, so, he sends his 
friend Udho to Braj. As soon as he arrives at Braj, gopinis surrounded 
him and put many questions to him. It has been expressed by the poet 
in the following way : — 

I have come from Mathura to Gokul, 

O’ friend, does he remember us ? 

Budu babu says, friendship and love cannot break, 

O’ friend* I shall not desert you. (1160) 

In these songs the gaily life of Krishna has been depicted nicely in 
Mundari language. The expression ably reveal the gentle feelings of 
gopinis. The delicate love and unberable pang of separation are 
indescriable by words but the folk poets (i.c. vaisnav poets) have applied 
proper words to express them without affecting the feelings. There is 
no concealment in the expression of love among the tribal youths as have 
been revealed in these songs. Like the bircte of the air, they are heard 
singing songs in hills, forests, dales, by the river banks and in fields. So, 
i the ‘Vaisnav’ preachers have secured proper place among the tribals 
through these songs. 

HUMAN EVENTS 

Monthly organ of the Monograeph Association of India 
Edited by Sankar Sen Gupta 
( Single Copy Re. 1.25 : : Annual Rs. 10.00 

3. British Indian Street, Calcutta-1. 
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G. N. R. MUDIRAJ 


FOLK-DEITIES OF TELANGANA 

In the ritual organization of the village communities of the Telangana 
region of Andhra Pradesh, the folk-deities occupy as much a place of 
importance as the deities of great tradition of Hinduism. As distinguished 
from the All-India deities derived from the written Sanskrit literature of 
the Hindus, the folk-deities are essentially non-literate deities of local or 
regional spread, embodied in oral tradition. The cults and worships of 
these two categories of deities are so inextricably intertwined that the 
villagers do not commonly consider them to be mutually exclusive. The 
object of this paper is to describe, in a very brief manner, the important 
folk-deities of Telangana and to indicate their significance in the life and 
living of the rural population. 

The cults and worships of the folk-deities as they prevail in this 
part of rural India are characterized by certain note worthy features. 
These are : 

(1) The rituals and ceremonies connected with the folk-deities do 
not require a Brahmin priest but are conducted by either a 
Kummmar (potter) or a Muttracha Talari (a traditional village 
functionary belonging to an agricultural caste). It all depends 
upon the village concerned as to who enjoys to hereditary right 
to officiate as priest. 

(2) Not all folk-deities are represented by carved images or idols. 
Nor are all of them appositely installed in properly erected 
structures (shrines). 

(3) The folk-deities (which are animistic in character) are invari- 
ably appeased with offerings of flesh, blood and liquor. 

(4) Even the Brahmins and Vaishyas who are vegetarians by 
tradition, reverse the folk-deities and occasionally propitiate 
them with sacrifices of goats and sheep which are slaughtered 
and partaken of by their non-vegetarian servants or menials 
on their behalf. 

(5) It is generally believed that the folk-deities presiding over 
different phenomena of life and nature inflict misery and suf- 
fering on human beings when displeased by neglect of worship 
or unfulfilled vows. 

(6) Finally, the folk-deities are supposed to express their wishes 
and demands through the medium of a shaman or some other 1 



man or woman who, as a rule, goes into trance and speaks out 
the words of the deity concerned in the first person. 

A host of deities which are believed to dominate different aspects of 
man's existence are worshipped by the people of Telangana. The prin- 
cipal among these are as follows : 

1. Pota Lingamiah, the protector of the village territory or the vil- 
lage guardian deity. No shrine is constructed for this deity who is 
represented by a large slab of stone set up in a central place in the village. 
He is the premier folk-deity and his propitiation precedes that of all 
others. In the month of Ashadlia (June-July), when the villagers collec- 
tively propitiate most of the folk-deities, Pota Lingamiah is worshipped 
with offerings of cooked rice, curds and jaggery. Again, whenever an 
epidemic breaks out in the village and the deity presiding over the 
epidemic concerned is jointly propitiated by the villagers, Pota Lingamiah 
is invariably worshipped. 

A peculiarity about the cult of Pota Lingamiah is that except the 
Potrajas no one else sacrifices animals before the deity. The Potraja is a 
religious functionary dedicated in the name of an animistic god or 
goddess and is an integeral part of the cults and worships of the folk- 
deities. On the occasion of the collective worship of a folk-deity by the 
villagers, the Potraja, his body besmeared with turmeric and waving a 
thick rope whip, goes into trance and tears the throat of a goat or sheep 
with his teeth and dances ecstatically in honour of the deity. The 
Potrajas who are drawn from different Shudra and untouchable castes, 
regard Pota Lingamiah as their tutelary deity. 

2. Uradamma, the goddess presiding over the fortunes and well- 
being of the villagers, is represented by an idol or piece of stone bedaubed 
with vermilion and turmeric (surrounded by heaps of stones on three 
sides) usually set up at some prominent point in the village. Propitiation 
of this deity is done collectively by the villagers. Along with the offer- 
ings of cooked rice, curd and jaggery, goats, sheep and fowls are sacrificed 
in honour of this deity. Once in three years, a he-buffalo is ritually 
slaughtered in the name of Uradamma, with a view to ensuring the over- 
all welfare of the community. 

3. Maisamma, the goddess protecting the village tank, village forti- 

9 

fication and agricultural prosperity of the village. This deity, in a shrine, 
is represented by an idol made of wood or stone which is dressed in white 
or yellow sari-like garment and smeared with vermilion and turmeric. 
The deity is revered by all villagers and worshipped especially on Sundays 
and Thursdays. In the month of Ashadha, Maisamma is propitiated on 
a large scale with offerings of goats, sheep, fowls and sometimes buffaloes. 
In the years when there are bumper harvests, the agricullurists slaughter 
goats, sheep and fowls in honour of Maisamma as a token of gratitude. 
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4. Pochamma, the goddess of smallpox is represented by a wodden 
or stone idol installed in a shrine. The idol is dressed in yellow or 
white sari-like garment with spots of turmeric and vermilion applied all 
over the body. These spots symbolize the pock marks, as the deity is 
believed to preside over smallpox. Pochamma is one of the most acutely 
feared and honoured folk-deities of Telangana. She is worshipped by 
all villagers irrespective of their caste, individually and collectively. If 
a person has an attack of smallpox, his or her family worships Pochamma 
everyday by pouring libations of water or palm juice. On recovery, a 
goat, sheep or fowl is sacrificed in her honour and jaggery is offered to 
Ihe donkey which is regarded as her vehicle. When smallpox breaks out 
in an epidemic form, the entire village appeases the deity with sacrifices 
of goats, sheep, fowls and buffaloes. Regular propitiation of the deity 
is done annually with elaborate rituals and offerings of cooked rice, curd, 
jaggery, fried gram and a special sweet dish along with those of flesh, 
blood and liquor. 

5. Mutyalamma, the deity presiding over chickenpox is lodged in 
a properly erected shrine in the form of an idol made of wood or stone. 
She is annually worshipped by the villagers along with Pochamma, in the 
same manner and w r ith the same offerings. In addition to the annual 
worship, propitiation of Mutyalamma is done on a large scale with sacri- 
fices of goals, sheep, fowls and buffaloes when chickenpox spreads rapidly 
and attacks many people. In case of attack of chickenpox, the family 
of the patient concerned, daily offers libations of w T ater or palm juice at 
the shrine of the deity and sacrifices a goat or sheep or fowl on recovery. 

6. Mahankalamma, the deity presiding over cholera is very much 
similar to Pochamma and Mutyalamma both in respect of iconography 
and procedures of propitiation. Besides the routine annual propitiation, 
this goddess is appeased on a grand scale w'hcn cholera breaks out in an 
epidemic form by slaughtering goats, sheep, fowls and buffaloes in her 
name. 

7. Ellamma, the goddess worshipped for the cure of boils and sore- 
ness of eves is represented by an idol (of stone or metal) or a piece of 
stone installed in a shrine. The shrine of this deity is usually under a 
tree and by the side of an ant-hills. She is worshipped especially on 
Sundays. Tuesdays and Fridays and offerings of cooked rice, curd, vege- 
table curry and sweets are made to her. She is also propitiated wdth 
sacrifices of goats, sheep and fowls and libations of palm juice. 

8. Durgamma, the goddess protecting children is represented by a 
stone idol bedaubed with turmeric and vermilion and lodged in a shrine. 
Durgamma is generally honoured on Sundays and Fridays. In the month 
of Ashadha, she is collectively propitiated by the villagers. Apart from 
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Ihe standard vegetarian dishes which are offered to other folk-deities, 
sacrifices of sheep, goals and fowls are offered to Durgamma, invoking 
her blessings for the children of Ihe village. 

9. Balamma, the goddess whose wrath is supposed to cause illness 
among children and sterility among women is not represented by any 
idol or piece of stone. In fact, nothing is found outwardly in any village 
to symbolize or indicate the existence of this deity. The remarkable fact 
about Balamma is that unlike the other folk-deities, no collective pro- 
pitiation of her is done by the villagers. The villagers appease her with 
offerings of vegetarian dishes and sacrifices of goats, sheep and fowls 
within the house. A lump of earth, conical m shape and debaubed with 
vermilion and turmeric, or a doll wrapped in white cloth and besmeared 
with turmeric is installed in a niche in the innermost portion of Ihe house 
and honoured in the name of the deity. 

10. Pinamma, the goddess who wards off evils and safeguards pros- 
perity has no carved images or shrine. Like Balamma, Pinamma is wor- 
shipped within the house and no propitiation is done by the villagers col- 
lectively. As a rule* a shc-goat or she-sheep which is pregnant is 
slaughtered in honour of the deity. There is no fixed day for the pro- 
pitiation of Pinamma. The villagers generally honour her in times of 
misery and suffering, on the eve of a marriage in the family and when 
the death of an adult occurs in the family. 

The above-mentioned folk-deities constitute only a small section of 
the numerous lesser gods and goddesses of limited regional and local 
distributions which the rural people worship in different contexts and 
in different phases of the annual cycle of agricultural activities. It is 
worth nothing in this connection that the folk -deities arc worshipped by 
the villagcrc under three categories: (1) as village deities -worshipped 
collectively by all castes or by individual households at the shrine or 
abode of the deity in the village or within the house, (2) as caste deities 
— honoured by the members of a caste jointly or hv individual households 
at the shrine or abode of the deity in their cSste ward or within the house, 
and (3) as household deities — worshipped within the house because the 
deities concerned are strictly household deities whose shrines are kept 
within the house. 

In this context it is necessary to point out that while some deities are 
specific to a caste, some others are worshipped both as village deities and 
caste deities. Further, it should be understood that not all the folk- 
deities worshipped in Telangana are unique or indigenous to the region. 
Some of the folk-deities (for example, Pochamma, the goddess of small- 
pox, are of wider spread and may be identified in different linguistic- 
cultural regions under different designations. 

Department of Sociology , Osmania University 
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Malti Agnihotri 


A Mizo Folk Tale 


ZAWLPALA AND TUALVUNGI 

^nce upon a time, a handsome youngman named Zawlpala was 
married to a charming girl named ‘Tualvungi.’ They loved each other 
very much. After a few days of their marriage, the king of the plain 
named Phuntiha,' living in the vicinity, in the course of his itinerary 
happened to see the couple, while Zawlpala was searching for lices on 
his beautiful wife’s head seated on the platform in front of their house. 
Thet king was charmed by the beauty of Tualvungi 1 2 so much so that he 
enquired of Zawlpala about his relationship with her, asking “Oh, is 
she your wife or sister ?” Zawlpala, boasting the beauty of his wife 
replied, “She is my sister.” Phuntina became so infatuated with the 
charm of the woman that he came out with an abrupt proposal : “If so, 
I will marry her, and how much I will be required to pay as the bride 
price .” 3 4 Zawlpala replied in terms what he thought it be above the 
means of the man, “GayaB so numerous as to tie up in all the posts of 
my house ; necklaces having so much weight that can break off the 
Thuamban , 5 Daos 6 numerous enough so as to tuck in every bamboo 
piece fastened in the bamboo wall ; and clothes numerous enough to 
break off my Tlangba . 7 He thought that such things meant for her 
price would be above the means of the man who enquired of the price. 
But in spite of that, Phuntiha prevailed upon the price quoted and said 
“All right, I will marry her.’’ Had Zawlpala said at that time, that it 
was a mere joke and that she was his wife, things would have been 
different ; but he did not say so. Thereupon Phuntiha returned home 

1. Phuntiha .-“the name of the large male swallow-tail butterfly. The female 
is known as Tualvungi. 

2. Tual-Vungi : — the name of a large female butterfly, the male of which is 
called Phuntiha. The Mizos believe that butterflies are reincarnations of human 
beings and that Phuntiha and Tualvungi were husband and wife when they were In 
the flesh. 

3. Among Mizos, there is a custom as to when a man want to get married, he 
must first of all settle the bride price. 

4. Gayal a domestic animal. 

5. Thuamban a post for hanging necklaces bracelets and ornaments. 

6. Dao : — a large knife with wooden handle used for cutting wood etc. 

7. Tlangba a rail for hanging things upon. 



and prepared himself for the impending marriage with the materials 
needed for the price. And, after a few days with a large number of 
his subjects, he came to marry Tualvungi. Tualvungi, having seen 
such a big party approaching towards their village at a far-off distance 
plunged in anguish and said : 

“Carrying in hands such number of clothes, 

Say, she is pregnant, 

My lover, Zawlpala.” 

No sooner than Zawlpala thought of any other means, the party 
arrived and began to busy themselves in paying off the price for 
Tualvungi by tying up the gayals in all posts and subposts, the daos 
were tucked in all the notched bamboo pieces of the wall, clothes were 
hung on the Tlangba which ultimately broke oif and same also 
happened with necklaces which broke Thuamban. Zawlpala recalled 
what he had done and repented but he could not do anything. On the 
contrary he had to part with his wife whom he so dearly loved. And 
thus Tualvungi was taken off by the King’s party. He was mournfully 
looking at the receding party and said, “What a mistake I have com- 
mitted,” and, since then he felt very lonely. Tualvungi, now very 
much bewildered and saddened, was compelled to go ahead w'th a 
deep feeling of solitude and loneliness. 

Before many years had gone by, Zawlpala unable to bear his loneli- 
ness any longer, visited the village where Tualvungi was putting up 
and lodged himself in her new house. Tualvungi gave a piece of 
advice to the effect that he should be very careful in taking and eating 
anything that Phuntiha might serve to him, least it should be 
injurious for him. But as ill-luck would have it, Zawlpala ate the 
things that Phuntiha offered to him such as Bahem and Zu 8 while 
Tualvungi was absent and busy in collecting the fuel. Bahem and 
Zu were the things ommitted by Tualvungi among the things she 
advised Zawlpala not to take. When Tualvungi returned home, she 
asked Zawlpala, “What things did you eat to-day ?” “Bahem and Zu,” 
repliel Zawlpala. Tualvungi regretted and said, “Why did you eat ? 
The sooner you go back home, the better it would be for you. Now, 
go home immediately.” Zawlpala, then hurried home. As soon as he 
reached home had severe stomach pain and succumbed to it in a minute 
later and he was buried. Gayal’s horns were hung over his grave as a 
mark of respect to the departed soul. 

8. Zu — Beer or any fermented liquor. 
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Later on the villagers ventured to call Tualvungi. But who 
would call Tualvungi ? They tried to find the most suitable creature 
for the job. Thereupon the Crab came and they asked “Carb, will you 
be able to call Tualvungi 9 ” In reply she said “Yes.” And they 
asked her, ‘How will you do V and she said ‘I will do Ai Ai.’ ‘"Oh, you 
don’t know at all.” So saying, they trampled it under their feet and 
the manner of its walking became sideways ever since. Thereafter 
the crow came to them. They asked, “Crow, will you be able to call 
Tualvungi ?” and he said ’Yes.” If so, what will you do ?” asked 
they, and he said “I will do Ak Ak” “Ah, you don’t know what to do” 
and poured over her boiled indigo leaves’ water and she became and 
since then she became black. 

Later on came a bird called Bulbul and again they asked “Berha, 9 
will you be able to call Tualvungi ?” and she replied “Why not ?” “If so 
how will you do ?” She said “I will do Berek Berek Kuai Kin Lut.” 
“you don’t know at all” so saying they pierced its belley through the 
pointed piece of bamboo fencing and she died instantaneously and as a 
result its cressum’ 0 became red ever since. At last a wood pegeon came 
and they asked “Huia,” will you be able to call Tualvungi?” And it 
replied “Of course Yes.” “And how will you do ?” said they. She 
replied “I will do. . . Hui hui e ka te te hui hui e." Now Zawlpala is 
dead ; “Go Tualvungi, to pay him the last homage.” The wood peigeon 
was chattering in the most impressive and expressive voice. Oh, you 
are quite well up in calling Tualvungi” and they fed her with food and 
meat with full satisfaction. 

Thereupon the pegeon flew up in the air to call Tualvungi and sat 
on the tree standing near Tualvungi’s house. Tualvungi was weaving 
a loin cloth in the verandah of their house and heard the bird setting 
the tune enticing her. 

“Hui hui e, ka te te hui hui e, 

Now Zawlpala is dead, Go, Tualvungi, to pay him the last homage” 

Thereupon, Tualvungi implored the pegeon to set the tune again 
to check up if she was the person meant by the bird “If you actually 
called me, come and sit down on the Tlangba and repeat your words 
again.” The pigeon then sat on the Tlangba and set the tune in an 
enticing manner. Tualvungi again implored her “If you actually call 
me, come and settle on the bar of my loom and set the tune.” The 

9. Berha— Bulbul 

10 Cressum — the feather under the tail of the bird. 

11. Huia — Wood pigeon. 
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pegeon then sat on the bar of the loom of Tualvungi and set the same 
tune, most enchantingly and pathetically. “You are a iresome stranger 
coming to call on me” so saying she gave a good meal to the pigeon 
with food and meat. Then Tualvungi resolved to go to Zawlpala’s 
village at once and prepared the necessities for the impending journey. 
But Phuntiha would not allow her to go. The following day, Phuntina 
was going out on some work ; somehow he had an unnecessary appre- 
hension that Tualvungi would go away in his absence ; so, he had a 
dao placed intentionally at the door with the blade upwards so as to 
cause Tualvungi to trample over it. Tualvungi arranged to go while 
Phuntiha was out and had her foot cut with the dao. She took out her 
new clothes from the thul , 12 tore up some cloth and bandaged her 
wounded pait, soon after she left taking with her. Zawlpuan , 13 some 
Kawi 14 and othei important items. 

After some time, she reached a certain village and there she saw 
children playing a favourite game with Kawi. She asked the playing 
children. 


“You who stick o’en cattle wave 
Have you seen my husband’s grave” 

Children replied in group. 

“On your loved one’s resting place, 

A flower red profusely grows 
Hunging tropies stand in rows.” 

She threw some Ivawis before them over whose possession they 
quarelled. After having gone a far off distance, she saw children look- 
ing at the bull-gayal and questioned those children. 

“Yonder children gazing at the bull-gayal 15 
Dont thou seest my Zawlpala’s grave” 


12. Thul — the name of a large basket with a close fitting conical lid or cover. 

Tnis basket is used as receptacle for yarn, new clothes, and other precious 
possessions. * 

13. Zawlpuan — the name given to a cloth generally blue which a bride brings 
to her husband upon marriage. Sometime she brings the blue yarn instead, and 
weaves the cloth for him after marriage. Should the husband divorce his wife, this 
cloth has to be returned to her. 

14. Kawi — the large bean— like seed of the Entanda scanders or Eutade 
pursoetha — a thick woody creeper known to the Mizos as Kawi hrui. The Kawi 
bean is used by boys and girls to play one of their favourite games with. 

15. Bull gayal — domestic animal belong to the family or Mithun. 
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Those children in reply said 

“Over the grayeyard of Zawlpala, thou shall find 

A blooming Tuantuah 16 with its scarlet flowers. 

And horns of wild animal hung up in a row." 

She threw up the string meant for a gayal among them and the 
children quarelled for its possession. At last, she reached Zawlpala’s 
grave and she cried in grief with tears flowing down her eyes. One old 
woman consoled her and entreated her not to cry. But Tualvungi 
requested the old woman, “Madam, kill me and have everything which 
is in my possession ; I believe I cannot live any longer.” The old 
woman said “All right,” so saying, they unearthed the grave and found 
only the bones lying. Besides the bones, Tualvungi laid herself down 
and said “Zawpala, move a little bit, there is no room for me to sleep." 
Immediately, Zawpala’s bones got collected in a place. Thereupon the 
old woman killed Tualvungi. 

Phuntiha in a fit of uncontrollable anger, ran after Tualvungi. 
But on having reached the place, he found Tualvungi already dead. 
He killed himself laying down besides them. Tualvungi and 
Zawlpala transformed themselves into a butterfly and flew ahead of 
him. Phuntiha was also transformed into a butterfly and flew after 
them so as to chase them. 

Phuntiha was jealous of the other two and tried to express his 
jealousy by singing, 

“Giddy, gaudy butterflies, 

Flitting gaily through the skies” 

But the happy pair above him were well content to leave him alone. 

So goes the story about the solitary butterfly following the butter- 
fly couple we see today. 

Department of Sociology & Social Work, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

16. Tuanfthuah — A flowering shrub whose flower is scarlet. ' 
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M. K. Pal 


TECHNOLOGY OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT 
TRADITIONAL CRAFTS IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


“The study of technology is an essential key to the understanding 
of a people’s culture.” 1 This is a very significant statement made by 
M. J. Herskovits in his monumental work on “Man And His Works.” 
There is no denying the fact that in man’s struggle for survival, 
resources and techniques are his greatest assets. 

In India, the study of the technology of crafts with particular 
reference to the ancient and mediaeval periods has not been made in a 
systematic manner. Some scholars have, however, tried to deal with 
the topic in such a way, as if the technology of crafts does not have 
significant bearing on the material culture of the people. A good 
deal of work has been done in respect of the artistic appreciation, socio- 
religious significance and aesthetic appraisal of ancient and mediaeval 
Indian art, architecture, sculpture, painting etc., but so far as the 
technology of crafts is concerned, only a few casual references from 
ancient texts or some results of stray investigations on the technology 
of exacavated or explored artifacts have been recorded without any 
fruitful analysis. As a result, we have so long been deprived of obtain- 
ing a true picture of the technology of a certain craft with special 
reference to its evolution, development or ups and downs in different 
epochs of Indian History. But if we carefully examine the materials 
at our disposal, there is some possibility of tracing out the sequences 
of the technology of at least some of the important crafts flourishing in 
ancient and mediaeval India. 

A good number of crafts are supposed to have existed during the 
periods under suivey. As for example, mention may here be made of 
the manufacture of pottery, terracptta, textiles, ivory, stone or metal 
images, gold silver or semi-precious stone ornaments, shell and bone 
objects, and other miscellaneous craft specimens including a few metal 
wares, whicn appear to have played an important role in the socio- 
economic life of the people of ancient an mediaeval India. Of these 
craft categories, examples of potter’s work, ivory and metal image- 
casting by cire-perdue method at least provide us with some sort of 
systematic data aboi^ their technical aspects. As regards other crafts 
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W6 ftiay have some literal and archaeological sources dealing with 
their mode of manufacture, but the source materials are so fragmentary 
that one cannot make an attempt to establish a chronological sequence 
of the technology of those crafts. The criterion for the selection of 
potter’s craft, ivory works and metai-image casting by cire-^perdue 
process is mainly based on the probable availability of some authentic 
testimony to the origin, gradual development or innovations in the 
technological fields of these crafts. In a word, these crafts atleast 
represent traditional characteristics in their line and form, style and 
execution, and one can expect a continuity in their age-old traditions in 
techniques only with timed variations. 

Before we deal with the technical aspects of the aforesaid selected 
crafts, it will not be out of place to say a few words regarding the defi- 
nition of craft. According to dictionary meaning, the word ‘craft’ 
generally means ‘skill,’ ‘manual art,’ ‘skilled trade’ etc. But the conno- 
tation of the word, in the view of a connoisseur of Indian art as some- 
what different from the meaning given in the english dictionaries. In 
India, the word ‘craft,’ is always found to be associated with the word 
‘art.’ A craft example is, therefore, supposed to bear some artistic 
elements in its line and form, style and execution. It is more of an 
individualistic type than of a mechanical character. If we carefully 
examine a craft specimen, it will certainly prove that a craftsman has 
an individual fantasy. He produces an object which, in its highest 
aesthetic form comes from the intimate and organic connection between 
hand, eye and brain, and the rhythmic movement of the soul. 

Some scholars tiy to include craft under the category of small- 
scale, cottage or household industries, which truly speaking signify 
some sort of mechanical enterprise in which artistic taste or aesthetic 
urge does not appear to be a predominant factor as we notice in the 
craft categories. In the former, collective efforts play an important 
role, whereas in the latter, individual and traditional characteristics in 
distinctive styles and expression remain surprisingly naive, sponten- 
ous and vital. On this ground, a craft example is always considered to 
be an art specimen ; while a product of cottage, household or small- 
scale industries is simply regarded as a utilitarian object produced on 
large-scale basis mainly under the impulse of manual labour or mecha- 
nical skill. Even if we examine the ancient and mediaeval artifacts, 
the distinction between craft specimens and industrial products 
becomes inevitable. 

Technology of potler’s craft : 

Of the three crafts selected for the study of technology, potter’s 
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craft appears to be the most vital one. In India, ancient technology 
had its root in the evolution of potter’s art of clay modelling. The 
potter's craft, as it appears, can be classified into main categories such 
as pottery-making and manufacture of terracotta objects. The evolu- 
tion of the technique of pottery-making in India probably took place in 
prehistoric times. In the beginning, hand-modelled pottery was 
introduced by the potters. As for example, the earliest occurence of 
this type of pottery in association with microliths was in the late levels 
of Langhnaj in North Gujarat, Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh, 
and Birbhanpur in West Bengal. There were no kilns specially built 
f or firing pots in prehistoric times. Pots were placed in circular pits 
and a small fire was built around after partially covering the pots with 
sherds. The potter’s wheel was also unknown . 2 

The potter’s wheel was invented at a late stage, most probably in 
the neolithic, age when with change from a food gathering to food pro- 
ducing economy, the demands for storage increased. But it is very 
interesting to note in this context that side by side with the wheel- 
made pottery, the hand-made pottery was still the order of the day. 
This pottery was coarse-grey in appearance. Sometimes the surface 
was treated by a thin slip of the same clay and burnished before firing. 
Rounded bases were first moulded, and then the complete shape of the 
pot was made by placing it on the convex surface of an inverted bowl. 
The saucer was turned by one hand and then shaping of pot was done 
by the other. This sort of mechanism is still being practised by the 
potters in some parts of South India . 3 

The notable technological advancement in the pottery craft must 
have taken place during the Harappan and Post-Harappan periods. 
The pottery examples recovered from the Harappan and Post-Harappan 
sites clearly show how skillfully the potter-artists of these periods 
utilised the wheel, and painted naturalistic and geometric motifs in 
panels one fcelow the other to break the menotony. So far as the clay 
is concerned, it was well-levigated and heavy. The firing was uniform 
and hence most of the pottery has a dull-red appearance . 4 

In the beginning of about first millennium B.C., a very interesting 
type of pottery called the ‘Painted Grey Ware’ appeared in the upper 
Northern part of India. This pottery was undoubtedly made on the 
wheel with the well-levigated clay and painting was executed in black 
colour . 5 In the second half of the first millenuium B.C. we come across 
a significant type of pottery throughout the Gangetic Valley, which 
popularly known as N.B.P. (Northern Black Polished) ware is quite 
akin to the ‘Painted Grey Ware’ referred to above. This pottery was 
made of a well-levigated and fine clay, and was potted on a fast spinning 
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wheel. Some scholars suggest that the N.B.P. pots were dressed with 
haemitite by keeping them once again on the wheel in leather hard 
state before firing. In some cases it is found to be partly grey and 
partly brown, and in other case it is reddish . 6 From the N.B.P. ware 
sherds from Tripuri it seems that the vessels after potting on the wheel 
were 'wet-smoothed' and burnished. This resulted in making the sur- 
face of the pots smooth and impervious . 7 

During the latter periods viz. the Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post- 
Gupta and the mediaeval periods, decorated pottery is supposed to have 
played an important role in the technology of the pottery craft in India . 8 
As the needs of the society grew, productivity increased. Professional 
jealousy must have infused the potters with the competitive spirit. 
Under such circumstances, the potters had to search for new ways and 
means to decorate the pots. Generally decoration was done by paint- 
ing, stamping, making incision, by roulette, moulding and in applique 
designs. The pot could be painted both before and after firing. 
Decorations other than paintings were made on the pot when it was in 
plastic state. Rouletting might be done on the wheel by a tool known 
as roulette. Stamping, making incisions, moulding and applique designs 
were made on the pot when it was off the wheel. The potters used to 
prepare their own stamps bearing various motifs. These stamps were in 
negative and when the pot was stamped, the positive impression was left 
on it. Some powdered material like pounded clay, ash, mica or sand must 
have been sprayed to bring out clay impressions, otherwise the stamp 
would strick to the pot. The incisions could be made by any sharp or 
pointed tool. In case of moulded designs, moulds had to be prepared 
with the help of small stamps, and then the moulds were fired and used 
in one or more pieces for impressing the design on the vessels. The 
designs in applique were obtained by fingers. Sometimes the stamped 
and moulded motifs could also be applied . 9 

Apart from the decorated pottery, we also come across some other 
important types of wares viz. Megalithic Wares, Indo-Roman Wares 
specially including amphoras, rouletted and the Red-polished Ware dur- 
ing the Sunga-Kushana periods. The Megalithic ware was a fine product 
and was wheel-made and polished. The Black-and-Red ware, which is 
supposed to be a distintive ware of Magalithic pottery types, was pro- 
duced by a technique called the process of inverted firing, whereby the 
pots, kept invested during firing, turned black at the places of direct 
contact with the fire viz. the inner surface and the exterior edge around 
the rim, while the rest of the exterior surface turned red. This ware was 
sometimes salt-glazed to present a shinning though crackled 
appearance .’ 0 The amphoras, rouletted and arretine wares, which 
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clearly prove India’s extensive trade contacts with the Western World, 
were probably produced in India in the same technique followed by the 
forqign potters. The rouletted ware was a fine black-slipped and 
burnished ware with a decorated pattern on the inner bottom, drawing 
by a machine-like contrivance called a roulette. The Red-polished ware 
had a bright red slip which was highly burnished. The clay was fine 
and completely fired. The technical pecularity of this ware was that 
some parts were fashioned in moulds and sometimes, entire small pots 
were made in double mould and then joined.” 

The next, but the most important item of the potter’s craft is the 
manufacture of terracottas, which specially includes human and animal 
figures, dolls and toys, and other utilitarian and decorative objects. Our 
survey of Indian potter's craft shows that the art of pottery making 
started earlier than the art of terracotta making. The potters started 
practising this craft when the society was well-advanced both in cultural 
and economical spheres. 

The origin of the terracotta craft may be traced in the terracotta 
tradition of the peasant cultures of Kulli and Zhob. About the first half 
of the third millennium B.C. these cultures are known to have flourished 
lespectively in North and South Baluchistan. According to many 
scholars the Harappan culture of the Indus valley (qir. second half of the 
third millennium B.C. ) bears close affinity with these cultures, and if we 
carefully examine the manufacturing process, style, line and form of the 
terracottas found at Ivulli and Zhob, it is evident that the Harappan 
culture had significant contacts with the Kulli and Zhob cultures, and a 
sequence of plastic tradition may apparently be recognised . 12 It cannot 
be denied that the Harappan culture indicates a change from the isolated 
peasant communities to the large and highly organised urban communi- 
ties and from agricultural economy to a commercial economy, but the 
technique employed in the manufacture of the terracotta figurines and 
their dresses recalls the one noticed on the Kulli and Zhob figurines with 
which the figurines of the Harappa culture may be said to have been 
closely related . 13 Althoug primitive in appearance, the terracotta female 
figurines like those of the peasant cultures were done entirely by the 
hand by pinching up or pressing down the clay by thumb and fingurs 
according to the needs of the form. Eyes were also made of two separate 
pellets and the mouth, again, of a small strip applied to the face with a 
deep straight indentation to indicate the lips. The breasts, and the 
navel, wherever shown, were also by separate pellets or by cones. The 
ornaments were executed in separate strips and pellets, and then fixed 
at their appropriate positions. In the figurines of the peasant cultures 
the hands were usually attached to the body, while in the Harappan 
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figurines they were comparatively detached and either hanged down 
along the sides, or were sjjread out, or carried something with one or 
both the hands. In these respects, the Harappan figurines showed not- 
able advancement in the technology of the terracotta craft. Another 
interesting point to be noted in this context is that, entirely modelled by 
the hand in the process, the figurines were all solidly built, except in the 
few bigger animal figurines which were known to have been worked 
over an inner core of straw. The straw was consumed in the firing 
leaving the inside hollow. The small masks appeared to have been 
pressed from moulds, as the thinness of the objects would indicate. 
After firing, the figurines were covered with a red wash, light as well as 
deep . 14 

During the Post-Harappan period terracotta finds are not rare, but 
their number appears to be comparatively less than those found during 
the Harappan period. So far as the technique is concerned, the Post- 
Harappan terracottas do not show any significant change either in their 
line or form, or in their style or execution. During the subsequent 
periods stretching upto the beginning of the Mauryan period we come 
across a very few terracotta objects. The probable reason for the non- 
availability of a good number of terracotta objects during these periods 
is still to be investigated, but it cannot be denied that the use of terra- 
cotta objects must have been limited to some extent due to some reason 
or the other. In the conclusion portion of this paper some hypothesis 
will be made in this regard. 

During the Maurya, Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post-Gupta and mediae- 
val periods terracotta objects are found to have played a significant role 
in the material culture of the people. In the mediaeval period the craft 
might be on the stage of decline, yet its wide distribution in the preced- 
ing periods clearly proves that the craft was in a very flourishing condi- 
tion atleast upto the Post-Gupta period. So far as the technology of the 
craft during the afbresaid periods is concerned, it is to be noted that 
mould played an important part, though hand-modelled terracottas were 
also in vogue side by side. The Maurya terracottas, which have been 
generally found at Pataliputra, the Maurya capital, Bulandi Bagh, Buxar 
and some other sites of Bihar, appear to be characterised by remarkably 
individual traits in respect of physiognomy as well as expression. In 
spite of a frontal treatment each represented a complete figure in the 
round. But for the faces which were pressed from the moulds, the 
figurines were modelled by the hand. The applique technique was also 
employed for delineating ornaments and head-dresses, and usually the 
form was burdened with them . 15 

Some scholars like A. K. Coomaraswamy 16 and Stella Kramrisch 17 
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classified some of the Indian terracottas &s the “ageless” type which w4s 
entirely made by the hand by means of such rough and ready devices as 
flattening and rounding the body, pinching up and pressing down soft 
clay according to the requirement of the form, and drawing the ends of 
the limbs into conical points — all done by the simple pressure , of the 
fingers. Eyes, lips, ears, navel, hair etc. were indicated either by mere 
scratches or incisions, or by strips and pellets separately fashioned and 
applied on the summarily modelled form. The applique technique was 
also employed for delineating ornaments and head-dresses. Apart from 
the ‘ageless’ types, the distribution of the mould-made types of terra- 
cottas was very much extensive and wide-spread throughout India parti- 
cularly in the Gangetic Valley during the periods under survey. It is 
very interesting to point out in this connection that a few terracotta 
moulds were recovered from Bangarh, a prolific archaeological site in 
North Bengal . 18 Among other important sites which have yielded 
mould-made terracottas, mention may be made of Taxila in the Punjab, 
Mathura, Sravasti (Saheth-Maheth), Ahichchtra, Kausambi (Kosam), 
Bhita and Rajghat in Uttar Pradesh, Padmavati (Pawaya) in Madhya 
Pradesh, Pataliputra (Patna), Buxar and Vaisali (Basarh) in Bihar and 
Tamralipti (Tamluk), Mahasthangarh and Chandraketugarh in Bengal. 1 * 
It has already been discussed that the terracottas had to be made 
either by hand or by mould. But a significant technique was evolved 
during the Post-Gupta period when the terracottas were also made by 
means of a combined technique which involved simultaneous operation 
of the wheel, the mould and the hand. Recent excavations carried out 
at the ancient site of Ahichchhatra ( Distt. Bareilly,, U.P. ) have revealed 
a good number of hollow cylindrical terracottas which were apparently 
made on the wheel. As for example, mention may here be made of a 
headless male figure seated on a high cylindrical pedestal with legs hang- 
ing down. The pedestal was wheel-turned and a base plate was added 
for the feet. On a wheel-turned hollow cylindrical base as high as the 
knees, the hollow bust was worked up and then the mould-made head 
was joined to it. Usually the head ends in a tenon which was inserted 
into the hollow bust ; this can be seen through the tabular bust from the 
other end . 20 Similar terracotta figurines of the same date have also been 
discovered from the site of Kasipur (Distt. Moradabad, U. P.). These 
figurines are now in the reserve collection (Safdargunj, New Delhi) 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. One of the specimens examined 
was a seated female figurine on a pedestal which was apparently made 
on the wheel. The pedestal bears distinctive wheel-marks both inside 
and outside. Terracotta examples made by this process were also 
recovered from the archaeological sites of Tamluk and Panna in the 
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district of Midnapore, Weft Bengal. These terracottas (lizard-headed 
Mother-and-child figurines) stylistically dated in the early mediaeval 
period are displayed in the terracotta gallery of the Asutosh Museum of 
Indian Art, Calcutta University. On a careful examination of the finds 
it is found that the body of this type of terracottas was generally made 
on the wheel, while the ornaments on the body, the hands, the creeping 
offsprings and the head were modelled by hand and then fixed in the 
applique technique. In the manufacturing process of these terracotta 
figurines wheel and hand played a significant role. Even the heads of 
these figurines were modelled by hand and not by mould. This shows a 
clear distinction between the techniques followed by the potters of 
Kashipur and Ahichchhatra, and the potters of Tamluk and Panna. 
The former used mould for the preparation of the head, while the latter 
applied hands for the same purpose . 21 

A survey of the technology of potter’s craft in ancient and mediaeval 
India, therefore, shows that early man’s technological skills and inven- 
tions were very much concerned with the modelling of clay, which has 
been regarded as the primeval plastic material, not only because of its 
ready availability, but also on account of its easy tractability. 

Technology of the Ivory Craft : 

The data relating to the manufacturing process of the ivory craft 
may not be available in deail, but one can atleast throw some light on 
certain aspects of the technology of the craft which is supposed to be one 
of the very ancient crafts of Tndiia. Evidences of the existence of this 
craft are found in the Harappan sites of Western and North-western 
India. A careful examination of the ivory examples recovered from 
Mohenjodaro shows that the ivory carvers of the Harappan period most 
probably used saw, chisel and lathe in their manufacturing process. 
Possibility of the use of other tools is there, but our knowledge about 
them is so limited that we cannot make a concrete suggestion on their 
functions in the manufacturing technique. The incised or curved 
designs and motifs on the ivory examples were most probably made by 
different types of chisels. Evidences of the use of black or red pigment 
or paste on these designs have also been found. The teeth of the combs 
recovered from Mohenjodaro appear to have been cut with a saw, while 
the petals on the ivory vessels show traces of light red pigment with 
which they were inlaid. The awls are supposed to be made from the 
die, whjile the battons and the shafts were most probably turned on the 
lathe . 22 

The evidence of ivory works belonging to the Post-Harappan 
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period is so insufficient that no attempt can be made to throw light on 
its technological aspects. Prom a dice recovered from the site of 
Chirand (Distt. Saran, Bihar') is appears that the technique of making 
designs by means of fine chisels was prevalent during this period. 25 

During the latter periods ranging between the 7th century B.C. and 
the 3rd century B.C. ivory carvers played an important role in the 
socio-economic life of the people. Making of designs and motifs by 
incision or by punching process became very popular among the crafts- 
men. 24 One ivory handle decorated with chequers and hachures has 
been recovered from Rupar, an important archaeological site in the 
Distt. of Ambala, Punjab. This ivory example shows a definite 
advancement in the technique of ivory carving 25 During the period 
between 2nd century B.C. and 3rd century A.D., the ivory craft saw the 
hey day of its all rounded development. Apart from the decoration by 
incision, hatching or with mouldings, lathe played an important role in 
the manufacturing process. 26 Another notable event in the history of 
technology of ivory craft of this period is the manufacture of human 
figure in the round i.e. in three dimensional pose. For example, 
mention may be made of the Sri-Lakshmi figure from Ter (Distt. 
Osmanabad, Maharashtra) which unquestionably shows distinc- 
tion in artistic and technical skill of the ivory-carvers of the period. 27 
Among other significant examples of ivory works, the bands and 
decorated plaques including panels recovered from Begram (the ancient 
Kapisa, Mod. Kafiristan) deserve special mention in this context. 23 
The technique of ornamentation of the bands and decorated plaques is 
very interesting. On certain bands the decoration was engraved with 
a style. Certain variants in this method may also be seen. The unde- 
corated zones were eliminated by scooping with the result that the 
decorated part came out in light relief. The transition from simple 
engraving with a style to flat relief by scooping and hollowing the non- 
decorated zones was represented in a piece,. On some plaques the con- 
tour was slightly scooped and on this surface, the craftsman did the 
relief work resulting in “relief in reverse.” This technique reached its 
perfection in the larger plaques. The deeply incised contour yielded a 
shading, which admirably gave tfie effect of modelling. The compo- 
site motifs on the borders gave an excellent example of this technique. 
In certain plaques, the classical formulae of a very much accentuated 
relief as in wood work was followed. The craftsman was not satisfied 
by chamfering this undecorated surface ; he eliminated it. The pla- 
ques and bands also show traces of painting in which red predominates. 
Black was used at times to accentuate the contours of the figures. The 
hair was also painted black and so also the pupils of the eyes. 
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During the Gupta, Post-Gupta and mediaeval periods examples of 
ivory figures in the round, caskets, bangles, plaques, throne-legs and 
inlaid works have been found at different sites of India. A careful 
scrutiny of some of the notable examples belonging to these 
periods shows that the craftsmen must have used different types of 
chisels, saw, styles and lathe in their manufacturing process. Paint- 
ing of ivory objects with different colours specially with lac was also 
not uncommon . 26 The most significant advancement in the field of 
technology of these periods was the introduction of inlay work on 
wood in ivory /' 0 For this work, fine ivory sheets were supposed to be 
cut into pieces of different sizes and then set into the appropriate por- 
tions cut on the wooden surface. The techniques involved in the 
manufacturing process of ivory carving in Ancient and .Mediaeval India 
appear to be more or less typical and conservative, and their age-old 
characteristics are still found in the examples produced by the present- 
day ivory-carvers who may have introduced sophisticated elements in 
their artistic expression and aesthetic appraisal. 

Technology of Metal Image-Casting by Cire-perdue Process : 

The technology of metal image-casting in India by cire-perdue 
process is supposed to be of high antiquity. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that the small bronze statuette of the dancing girl found at 
Mohenjodaro was most probably manufactured by the process of lost- 
wax (cire-perdue).*' But as no mould used for casting bronze has yet 
been yielded from the excavations at Mohenjodaro, it is very difficult 
to be precise about the actual method of casting, viz. direct casting from 
moulds or the casting by cire-perdue process. The intricate patterns 
and designs reproduced in casting the bronze figurine would, however, 
indicate that most probably the ‘lost-wax’ process was employed, as 
direct casting from a mould would not produce a bronze of such a fine 
finish. 

Excepting the above noted statuette belonging to the Harappan 
period no other notable examples of metal art produced by the cire- 
perdue casting process have been found in India until the Gupta period. 
However, at Taxila, Sir John Marshall 32 reports that cire-perdue metal- 
casting techniques were used at that time to produce gold and copper 
ornaments and other objects which were of Hellenistic styles. More- 
over, two bronze images both of Parsvanath, belonging to the first 
century A.D. (now displayed in the Prince of Wales and Patna Museums 
respectively) as well as the image of a standing Tirthankara from 
Chausa, Bihar, datable to the second-third century, A.D. show that the 
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art of metal-casting by cire-perdue method may have very much 
flourished during the Gupta period, but the technology of the craft was 
also in existence during the Sunga-Kushana periods. 

As already noted, the real development of the cire-perdue process 
took place during the Gupta period which is considered to be the 
‘Golden Age’ of Indian History. Of this period, a few superb examples 
of cire-perdue hollow casting techniques are still extent, the most not- 
able one, of course, being the famous Sultanganj Buddha. It was also 
during this period that the circ-perdue bronze casting processes were 
first recorded in the Silpasastras, the technical-cum-canonical texts 
used by the metal craftsmen in their production of bronze images. 
Mathura in the West, Sarnath (near Banaras), Magadha (now Bihar) 
in the central zone, and Bengal in the eastern zone, were the most 
important centres of this renaissance of plastic art activity. Although 
a number of both solid and hollow-cast bronze figures datable to the 
Gupta period have been recovered from different sites, the finest one is 
the Sultanganj Buddha which was cast in pure copper in two layers. 
The inner layer was moulded on an earthy, cinder-like core composed 
of a mixture of sand, clay, charcoal and paddy husks. The outer layer 
of copper seems to have been cast over the inner one, presumably by the 
c ire perdue process. 33 

During the Post-gupta and the early mediaeval periods, copper and 
bronze images were also made on a large scale by cire-perdue hollow or 
solid casting technique. The most important sites, from where 
examples of cire-perdue casting processes have been recovered, are 
Nalanda and Kurkihar in Bihar and Sirpur in Madhya Pradesh. Bengal, 
during the rule of the Pala dynasty was also a very important centre of 
rite-perdue process. The work of two outstanding Bengali painters 
and sculptors, father and son, named Dhiman and Bitopala respectively, 
gave rise to a new art style in metal art. This school’s widespread use 
of the cire-perdue process was to influence the manufacture of copper 
and bronze icons in Nepal and Tibet. 

In South India the icon production by cire-perdue process became 
very popular during the Chola period (cir. 9th to 13th century A.D.). 
Many examples executed by the ’cire-perdue solid casting method have 
been recovered from the Tamil country, the most notable one, being 
the famous Nataraja in bronze. With the eclipse of the Cholas in the 
13th century A.D., the excellence of the art of metal casting was affected 
to some extent because of the reason that the metal image art of this 
period ultimately merged into that of the less artistically distinguished 
one of the Vijayanagar period (14th-16th century A.D.). 34 

Apart from the archaeological finds, we have some literary sources 
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dealing with the lost-wax process. The literary sources may be late in 
date i.e. belonging to the Gupta, Post-gupta and early mediaeval 
periods, but the information supplied by these sources are undoubtedly 
invaluable. The earliest Silpasastra that describes the process is the 
Madhu-Chehhisthavidhanam as recorded in the 68th Chapter of the 
Manasara, believed to have been compiled in the Gupta period. 35 As 
laid down in the formula for the preparation of a wax image in this 
treatise, the bees wax and dammar (the resinous sap of the sal tree) 
must first be correctly mixed (with a little oil) to make the prepared 
wax. The proposed image must first be completely visualized and 
realized in the mind of the Sthapati through contemplation until it is 
finally ready to be modelled in the “prepared wax.” When the wax 
image is completed it should be purified with the fine powdered pig- 
ments (panchavarna) . In preparing the wax models of the murtis, at 
the jointures of the component parts of the body they should be rein- 
forced (before being covered by the clay mould) with copper rods or 
nails, and although the wax model will melt away (during furnacing), 
there should be no objection to using those supports (since they can be 
chiselled off after the viurti is cast). The wax model is then to be 
covered with layers of mud (moulding sand) and (when dry) must be 
heated and thereby the wax expelled. After casting, the mould should 
be sprinkled with water to cool it so that it (the cast icon) may be 
removed after it is broken open. 

The Uttarabhaga of Silparatna belonging to the Gupta period also 
contains valuable information about image making by both solid and 
hollow casting process. The first chapter of the said treatise deals 
with the method of preparation of different types of clay, while the 
second chapter deals with the techniques of casting. As described in 
the treatise, an image is first modelled out of the “medium clay” which 
is pounded on a pounding stone to fine powder and mixed with dung. 
This must then be covered with the ‘fine clay’, which is the most plastic 
form of the ‘medium clay’. Over this (clay model) is put a (thin) 
layer of wax, the detailed modelling of which is done with tools made 
of bamboo or tamarind wood. Over this, when finished, is put an 
application of the ‘soft clay’ which contains three parts of clay plus one 
part of powdered pottery, mixed together on a grinding stone. An 
orifice is made at the bottom of the day mould, the latter being allowed 
to dry and, with a slight application of heat, the wax (inside the mould) 
is expelled (from the mould) through the orifice. The mould is then 
heated red-hot and put in position, orifice end up. Into this the molten 
metal is poured. If the image to be cast has to be of solid and heavy, 
then the wax model of it must be prepared out of a solid piece of wax. 
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This is covered with layers of mud (clay) the wax expelled and the 
cavity (thus left empty within the clay mould) filled with molten metal. 
This will result in a solid metal image. 36 

The traditions and techniques of metal casting in India are also 
recorded in numerous texts of the mediaeval period, i.e. from 8th to 
12th centuries A.D. and even later. The Jain Anuyogadvara Churni 
mentions hollow casting and Vishnudharmottara both solid and hollow 
casting by the tire-perdue method. 37 The Vishnu Samhita 38 also gives 
us some information about casting of image by cire-perdue process. Of 
the latter texts, i.e. the Samarangann-Sutradhara and the Yaktikal- 
pataru, a mediaeval encyclopaedic work which is most important from 
the point of view of the techniques of the cire-perdue process, is the 
Manasollasa or Abhdashitartha Chintamani (12th century A.D.) which 
throws much light on the contemporary metal casting by cire-perdue 
method. 39 This work is considered to be the best of the few hitherto 
known texts on the subject as it furnishes us with every detail of the 
process, stage by stage, from the preparation of the model to the finish- 
ing of the meted cast. The details of the cire-perdue metal casting as 
given in the Manasollasa are summarised as follows : (i) the model 
image should be prepared according to the Navatala measurement, 
(ii) besmearing the image with refined clay, (iii) clay mixed with, 
charred, husk, cotton and a little finely powdered salt, and ground on a 
smooth stone should be applied three times all over and round (the 
image), (iv) the first layer (of clay) should be thin and should be dried 
up in the shade. After a couple of day a second layer should be applied 
again. When dry again, there should be the third coating thickly 
applied, (v) (one) should besmear the whole (image or model) with 
clay leaving the mouths of the tubes open and the wise man should 
dry up (the clay coating) with care, (vi) the expert should first measure 
the wax of the image, which has to be made either in brass, or copper, 
or silver or gold. Brass and copper should be taken ten times that of 
wax, silver twelve times and gold sixteen, (vii) then, one should encase 
the metal, either gold or one that is desired, with clay and coconut- 
shaped crucible (thus formed) should be dried up in he aforesaid 
manner, (viii) next (one) should melt away the wax (from the mould) 
by heating (i.e. the mould) in fire and should afterwards "heat the 
crucible in cinders, (ix) after making a hole with an iron on the top of 
the crucible and holding it tightly with a pair of tongs (one should 
bring the heated crucible (out of the cinders), (x) one should place a 
burning wick in the mouth of the tube of the heated (mould of the) 
image, (xi) after bending the crucible, held tightly by the tongs, (one) 
should pour molten metal into the mouth of the tube in a continuous 
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stream and stop when it is full to the brim of the tube, (xii) the 
adjacent fire should be put out for the purpose of cooling (the mould 
with the molten metal). When the image (i.e. the mould) gets 
naturally cool, the expert should break up the clay (mould) very care- 
fully. The metal image (thus prepared) verily resembles that in wax, 
endowed with similar limbs and other details .' 10 

The survey of the technology of image-making by cire-perdue 
method, therefore, shows that this craft was one of the most important 
crafts in ancient and mediaeval India. Moreover, recent investigations 
carried out by Ruth Reeves on behalf of the All India Handicrafts 
Board and the office of the Registrar General, India, have also revealed 
that the Metalsmiths of Rampur (Bankura, West Bengal), Baripada, 
Sorponkha, Pairakuli and Asnasol (Orissa), Jagadalpur (Madhya 
Pradesh), Lowadih (Ranchi. Bihar) and Swamimalai (Madras) still 
prepare images by the age-old cire-perdue process in different metals 
such as copper, brass and bronze. 

Conclusion : 

Our survey of the technical aspects of the three selected crafts viz. 
the potter’s craft, the Ivory work and the Metal Image casting by cire- 
perdue process appears to have thrown some light on the technology of 
these crafts with special reference to their process of evolution, gradual 
development and ups and downs in different phases of ancient and 
mediaeval Indian History. There is no denying the fact that we do not 
have sufficient data which enable us to investigate in detail the earliest 
man’s thoughts, desires, activities and achievements in the field of 
material culture, but on the basis of data available with us it has, how- 
ever, been possible to trace out the chronological sequences of the 
technology of atleast some of the important crafts in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Our study might have been more interesting if we 
could get some corroborative literary data from a vast treasury of 
ancient Indian texts which represent the intellectual and literary 
activities of different periods of Indian History. The early literary 
sources such as the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Sutras, 
the Jaina and the Buddhist literatures, the Epics viz. the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, the Dharma-sastras or Smritis, the Puranas, the 
Kavyas and other Sanskrit literature of the ancient and mediaeval 
periods undoubtedly throw sufficient light on the language and litera- 
ture, Political and Legal Institutions, Religion and Philosophy, Social 
and Economic conditions of the contemporary periods, but about the 
technology of the crafts prevalent during the relevant periods we 
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seldom get adequate information from these literary sources. It has 
already been noticed that out of the three crafts selected for study, only 
for one craft i.e. image-making by cir-perdue process, we get valuable 
information from the literary sources datable in the later periods. For 
the technology of this craft in the earlier periods we have to depend 
mainly on the archaeological findings. As regards the technology of 
other crafts also we come across only fragmentary and stray references 
in the ancient and mediaeval texts which may throw some light on 
other aspects of the crafts in general, but not on the technical aspects, 
and thereby compelling us to depend mainly on the excavated 
materials. 

It has already been noticed that during the period ranging from 
round about 1400 B.C. to 800 B.C. we come across a very few examples 
of significant pottery excepting a good number of “Painted Grey Wares" 
recovered from various archaeological sites in the Upper Gangetic 
Basin. Even the terracottas, which are considered to be one of the 
major items of potter’s craft, are also rarely found during this period. 
On the basis of the paucity of the specimens of material culture some 
scholars are inclined to call this period as “Dark Age” of Indian 
History. 41 It may, therefore, be presumed that after the gradual decay 
of the Post-Harappan Chalcolithic Cultures there prevailed some sort of 
social, political and economic instability throughout the country speci- 
ally in Northern India. Scholars have, however, attempted to associate 
this period with the migration of the Aryans and their gradual expan- 
sion in different parts of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. The “Painted Grey 
Ware” which is generally associated with the early settlers of the Aryan 
stock has been found at Hastinapura, Ahichchatra, Kampil, Panipat, 
Baghpat, Tilpat, Mathura etc. 42 are associated with the story of the 
Mahabharata. The date of the Mahabharata war has been suggested by 
Pargiter 43 to be circa 950 B.C., which falls well within the “Painted 
Grey Ware” period at Hastinapura. B. B„ Lai assumes that “the ware 
was associated with the early settlers at these sites viz the Panravas, 
Panchalas, etc., who formed a part of the Aryan stock in India.” 44 

From the facts noted above, it may be suggested that the socio- 
economic and political atmosphere of the aforesaid period may not have 
been congenial to the growth and development of a particular craft or 
industry. The Aryan people, who were very much busy with their 
expansion and settlement programmes, probably could not take active 
interest in the promotion of arts and crafts. They most probably 
devoted time to produce artifacts on a large-scale only during the later 
period when they stabilized their position in Northern India. Before 
that they were mainly occupied with war with the Non-Aryans and 
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what they produced was only meant for defence purposes. The literary 
sources of the later Vedic period may, however, contain references to 
the practise of arts and crafts specially those of leather-workers, weavers, 
wheel wrights, potters and smiths, but the data available with us are 
so fragmentary that it is very difficult to throw any significant light on 
the technology of these crafts. 

The cause of decline of most of the important traditional crafts 
(excepting image making by cire-perdue process) during the Post- 
Gupta and Early Mediaeval periods may be the same as noted in the pre- 
vious paragraph, but there were some other factors also which alluded 
to the decline of the age-old crafts. It is known to all students of 
Indian History that there was a continuous struggle for empire among 
the ruling dynasties, and the atmosphere created thereby was not at 
all favourable for the growth and development of the crafts which 
could flourish only in the stable condition of a society. The craft of 
image making by cire-perdue was in a flourishing condition because of 
the reason that it might have received royal patronage from the contem- 
porary ruling dynasties like the Palas, Sena s, Cholas, Chalukyas, 
Rashtrakulas and Pallavas who were noted for their religious activities. 
During the late mediaeval periods most of the traditional crafts were in 
a decaying condition. The sovereign power passed into the hands of 
foreigners who belonged to alien races and professed a new religion of 
somewhat militant type. The establishment, for the first time, of two 
diverse systems of culture and civilization led to a definite cleavage 
between the rulers and the ruled such as India had never known before. 
As a result, changes took place in the socio-economic life of the people. 
The contemporary rulers, as it appears, were not very much interested 
in the promotion of such crafts already existing in the countiy. A 
different pattern of material culture was set up and impetus was given 
to such crafts and industries which could be produced in the Royal 
Kurkhanas and which could only satisfy the needs of the royal families. 
In a word, the rural economy suffered a set back under the overwhelm- 
ing influence of the bureaucratic state of economy. 

The study of the technology of some of the important crafts in 
Ancient and Mediaeval India is just an attempt to throw some light on 
the traditional crafts, which inspite of their many ups and downs have, 
however, been persisted through the ages. The study may be taken to 
be incomplete in the sense that the story relating to the process of the 
evolution of the technology of this crafts, which must have covered a 
long period of time, is mainly based on very slender evidence. A good 
deal yet remains to be done, and it would require the unabated efforts 
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of the archaeologists, who with the help of their spades can bring the 
task to a reasonable state of completeness. 

Research Scholar, Office of the 
Registrar General of India. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE YEAR BOOK of Daily Recreation and Information , Concering Remarkable 
Men and Manners , Times and Seasons, Solemnities and Merry-Maticing , AnNguitia* 
and tfoveWica by Hone, William, London : William Tegg and Company, 1832. 824 

and Novelties by Hone, William, London : William Tegg and Company, 1832. 
Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, Michigan, 1967. Price : $ 22.50. 

The book under review has more than 1650 pages and it is 
arranged chronologically with each day having its own special selec- 
tion of curious notes. While there is no duplication whatsoever in the 
popular threesome, they are similar in that each contains fresh bits of 
literary and antiquarian miscellany conveniently arranged and fully 
indexed in both general and subject indices. There are over 100 
illustrations of unique objects and scenes from the past. 

A biography of William Hone, the competent and controversial 
bookman, is given in the new introduction by Leslie Shepard, who also 
compiled a bibliography of books written, edited, or published by the 
author. Possessing a mordant social conscience. Hone was an out- 
spoken critic and satirist of the wrongs of his day. His acquittals in 
three separate trials for alleged blasphemy in his publications indicated 
that he had not only the public support but also the backing of his 
fellow publishers who called him “a persecuted but triumphant champ- 
ion of the press.” 

By combining this great social awareness with a life-long love of 
books, especially old books, Hone was eminently qualified to compile 
his lively books. Taking on some of the characteristics of an almanac, 
THE YEAR BOOK contains a monthly “alimentary calendar” of avail- 
able and desirable foods as well as a plant and vegetable garden 
directory. Antiquarian lore, poetry selections, and observations on 
nature and mores are all presented in a form which lends itself to a few 
minutes or a few hours reading. 

The interest and entertainment that the volume originally offered 
to both the specialist and general reader has actually increased over the 
years. Since the book's function was similar to that later assumed by 
periodicals, it supplies many rare details on old and obscure customs. 

The present edition will be found useful to everybody. The 
publishers deserve our hearty congratulations for bringing this out. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YOUNG, by Verrer Elwin, Oxford University Presi,' 
Calcutta, 1968. Price : Rs. 25/- 

The title of the book under review is one of the names that the 



Murias give to the most cherished of their institutions, — the Ghotul. 
The Ghotul means the village dormitory, the bothie, the bachelors hall, 
which is a central institution in life and culture of the Muria, a tribal 
group of central India. Dr. Elwin in his book ‘The Muria, and their 
Ghotul' had described all possible details about this institution. The 
book under review is an abridged version from the above title. It has 
twelve chapter with index. The chapters are as follows : 

(1) Introduction, (2) The origin of the Ghotul, (3) Two types 
of Ghotul, (4) Ghotul Membership and Rules, (5) An Evening in 
Ghotul (6) Ghotul Discipline, (7) The Muria’s Attitude to Sex, 
(8) The Problem of Ghotul Infertility, (9) Ghotul Recreation, 
(10) The Ghotul and Marriage, (11) The Ghotul and Religion & 
(12) Moral Standards in Ghotul. 

The book under review has also 41 illustrations and 2 maps show- 
ing the position of Bastar and the distribution of the tribe in Bastar of 
Madhya Pradesh. The material for the original work was collected 
between 1935 and 1942 so the account refers to the conditions of, the 
people are of about thirty pears ago. Still “No attempt is made to bring 
it up to date” say the Publishers. Although the Ghotul is in existence 
even to day, recent development of the country has brought many 
changes there which have been provided by many researchers. In fact, 
its organisational pattern and many other items and the discussion on 
group-marriage, group-concobinage, pre-nuptial chastity and infertility, 
experimental marriage etc. are interesting and thought provoking. So 
the usefulness of the book under review is unquestionable. 


HAJAR BACHHARER BANGLA GAN (Bengali Songs of a thousand years) Edited 
by Prabhat Kumar Goswami, Saraswati Library, Calcutta, 1376 B.S., Demy size, 
388 pages. Price Rs. 15/- 

The book under review is a critical edition of more than three 
hundred and fifty songs composed by the distinguished Bengali 
composers for a period of about a thousand years. The songs are 
classified in ten types such as devotional songs, indigenous songs, love 
songs, religious and ritual songs, workmen songs, nature songs, etc. 
with a critical introduction and notes. The introduction is well- 
written and it is sure to occupy a position in the musicological literature 
of Bengal for it draws upon many interesting points on different types 
of Bengali songs. For the convenience of researchers there is an index 
of first line of the songs. The editor and the publishers deserve our 
congratulation for bringing out this critical and useful book. 
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EDITORIAL 


February 1970 


Rural crafts constitute the best source for supplementing the family 
jncome and absorbing surplus manpower. As they are labour intensive* 
the capital and equipment is not large, and all members of a family can 
participate in the production process. The contingency of death or 
disability of the sole bread-winner, displacing the entire family, will not 
occur if all members of the family are trained and engaged in produc- 
tion. It is essential that the implications of the slogans “every home a 
(ottage industry” be fully understood. Cottage industries should be 
development-oriented. The economic objective of producing a saleable 
article, the social objective of providing employment and the wider 
objective of creating self-reliance and building up a strong community 
spirit should all be simultaneously achieved, through the popularisation 
of rural acts and crafts or handicrafts. 

In the Gandhian concept, economic self sufficiency includes economic 
integration and unity which becomes a major instrument of nation- 
building. Gandhiji envisaged each village and groups of village or 
regions developing their own resources not only for their residents but 
also for the country as a whole. The net work of community develop- 
ment blocks has created some initial enthusiasm among the rural folk and 
helped in the absorption of rural manpower in developmental activity. 
They would have been more successful if only they had created to the 
principal objective of relieving unemployment and generated and mobi- 
lised all the people’s energies towards this purposeful goal. Having 
initiated a countrywide programme of development, we should have 
intensified the process of integrated development and not slacked our 
effort. It is not too late even now. 

There is no denying the fact that, merely from the point of view of 
rapid economic growth, the returns are going to be more than com- 
mensurate with the large investment involved. If advanced scientific 
technology can offer automation, cutting down human drudgery and meet- 
ing the demand of workers for a four-day week, surely Ihc same scientific 
ingenuity can offer jobs to our millions, especially when we have at 
our command, enormous natural resources and a work season through- 
out the year which advantages denied to many advanced nations. 

It is regretable that the past Plans have consistently neglected to 
make good use of labour resources. Successful utilisation of manpower 
resources should be make the key-note of future planning. Development 
activities in a block should be planned primarily with the object of full 
utilisation of available skills through a progamme of productive employ- 
ment. The plan should map out how much of the available manpower 
can be absorbed in the various programmes. 
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SOME I.C.C.R. PUBLICATIONS 

FOLK SONGS OF INDIA By Hem Barua 

A collection of people’s songs from all regions of India on a diversity of 
themes— love, marriage, motherland, etc. The book presents a colourful 
view of Indian people while at work or in moments of rejoicings associate 
with their colourful festival (Price : Rs. 6-50) 

DRAMA IN RURAL INDIA By J. C. Mathur 

A survey of traditional drama which shows its national character through 
the exchanges between traditional-classical and traditional-folk drama. 
Based on the authors first hand observation, this book makes a very 
delightful reading (Price : Rs. 17-00) 

SRI HARSA'S PLAYS 

Translated by Bak-lum-Rae into 'English, the three plays of Harsa, the 
king-dramatist of medieval India, arc substantiated by copious explanatory 
notes. A very substantial least lor those interested in Sanskrit drama 
(Price : Rs. 45-00) 

Trade Enquiries : M/s. Asia Publishing House, Calicut Street, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-1 


r The secret of travelling light to Darjeeling 



Travel light, feel free, enjoy more— that's what any experi* 
enced traveller will tell you. 

And that's what you have to do when you take your days 
off at Darjeeling. We have got a Luxury Tourist Lodge 
where we look after your every need. Fully furnished 
drawing-cum-bedroom with exquisite carpeting, a small 
anteroom with reclining chairs where you can gaze at 
Kanchenjungha at dawn or on a moonlit night. Running 
hot & cold water, attached bath. 

So now you can travel light, feel free, enjoy more, when 
you come and stay at the Luxury Tourist Lodge at 
Darjeeling. 

All you need to bring with you is your toothbrush, 
as the saying goes. 

P.& : There's another Tourist Lodge at Darjeeling— the 
'ShailabSs', for those who don't mind paying less. And a 
Luxury Tourist Lodge at Kalimpong. 

For bookings, contact Managers or 

TOURIST BUREAU Government of West Bengal 

Darjeeling (Gram - Dartour') or 3/2, Dalhouaie Square (E). Calcutta-1 
Phone: 23-8271, Gram: 'Traveltips' 

Bookings at the Calcutta Tourist Bureau close fifteen days ahsad of visit 
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Dunlop India 
sets another 


export 

record 

An all time export record for a tyre 
company was achieved by Dunlop India 
in 1969 when its foreign exchange 
earnings reached the Rs. 2 80 crores mark. 

This was achieved by Dunlop with a 
concerted multipronged drive-developing 
the export of new products, expanding 
existing markets and opening up new 
ones. As many as 12 new countries were 


, Rs. 2.80 Crores\ 
Earned 

From 61 Countries- 
The Highest Ever 
By Any 

\ Tyre Company. J 


added to Dunlop's export list in 1969. 


Some Notable Achievements in 1969 

■ Only Indian company to export cycle tyres to the 
U.SA and aero tyres to Europe. 

■I Secured the largest single order (Rs. 54 lakhs) ever 
placed by the U.S.S.R. on any Indian tyre company. 

■ Record orders secured from Burma, Yugoslavia and 
United Arab Republic. 


Products Exported 

Aero tyres , tyres for earthmovlnp 
equipment, trucks and buses, ) 
light trucks, cars and motor cycles ; 
cycle tyres and rims ; barrow 
tyres and wheels ; rubber solution; 
adhesives ; shock absorbers and , 
automobile wheels ; transmission 
belting , braided hose ; fan 
end vee belts, ^ 


^ DUNLOP INDIA 

— keeping pace with India's Export Drive 
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SKM TOPNO 

ROMANTIC LIFE OF THE EPIC HERO KRISHNA AS 
DEPICTED IN THE FOLK SONG OF M UN DAS 

It is a matter of amazement as to how the Epic heroes became 
popular among the folk. The fad is that the folk came in to contact 
irregularly with different races having diverse cultures. The impact of 
these cultures are seen in every aspect of life. Even the folk song is 
not immune. Many religious groups, such as Islam, Buddhism. Hinduism 
and Christianity have come into contact wilh them, but the former two 
have left no relic among the people. Kabirpanlhi and Vaishnav Sects 
of Hinduism have got little success. Some preachers of Vaishnav Sect 
visited Ghotanagpur occasionally and preached their religious doctrines 
among the tribal people. They learnt the tribal languages and composed 
folk songs with the thune of their religious doctrines. They introduced 
Hindu gods and goddess through these songs for the purpose of planting 
Hindu religion among them. So. this kind of songs are nothing but 
foreigners’ ( lad in native dresses The names of these Vaishnav preachers 
arc found in folk songs. The most popular of them are Binandas, 
Kishun Hay, Kudu Balm, Sukhdcolul and Budan Singh. 

Whether the Mundas. IIos. Santals and other Proto-Australoid tribes 
have prior contact wilh the Epic heroes, Hama, Krishna and others before 
settling in Cholanagpur* we cannot say definitely. But the reality is that 
the composers of these folk songs have so vividly portrayed the Life of 
Epic heroes that they seem to be tribal in character and beluniour. Their 
lives are as simple as the folks themselves. Tlius, those preachers have 
partly succeeded in planting the seed of love for Epic heroes among the 
Iribals. In this present paper the author’s purpose is to reveal the 
romantic life of Krishna as depicted in Mundari folk song. These songs 
have been selected from W. G. Archer's hook, “Munda Durang" from the 
section of Karam songs. 

Krishna is a grown up youth. He has an attractive personality. He 
takes much delight in playing on flute. He can produce such a melodious 



sound that every one has to stand to hear it. Gopinis love him deeply. 
They are anxious to see him. The poet has rightly expressed in the 
following songs : — 

By the stream, under the Sanko tree, listen to him. 

He is playing on flute day and night, let us go to see him, 

Let us go all girls in pairs, 
lie is playing on flute day and night, 
let us go to see him. (1004) 

Below is another song similar to this : — 

O’ girl, you are going to fetch water from river Jamuna, 

O' virgin girl, how melodious your too rings are ringing. 

He is singing ‘tiri-riri’ with his flute, 

And laughing like the flooded river’s sound, 

O’ virgin girl, you were intoxicated to 
hear the song. (1003) 

Krishna is a romantic hero. He is loved by all girls of Braj, married 
and unmarried alike. The sound of flute acts as hallucination to Gopinis. 
When they hear the sound of flute, they become restless and stealthily 
keep out to meet hiirf bv the bank of river Jamuna in Brindaban. By 
the following songs we can know how restless Gopinis are for him : — 

O’ ‘Sahiya’, give up food and drink, let us meet him. 

He is playing on flute taking name of Radha* 

In the forest, under the shade of black 
berry tree, let us talk together, 
lie is taking thy name from his flute. (940) 

Gopinis are so mad in love that they cannot understand the simple 
lad too. When they hear the sound of flute, they consider it to be their 
names, and all the girls come out to meet him. Following is the song 
in illustration of this fact : — 

From where the sound of flute is coming ? 

Hearing the sound of Radha, Radha, fresh 
smiling young girls are coming out. 

Upon the branched Kadam tree of stream way-side, 
he is sitting. 

Numbers by the end nf each stanza are serial numbers in the book “Munda 
I tuning”. 
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He is playing on flute sitting there, 

I have dropped engraved comb on the stream’s 
sand under Kadam tree. 

Caring for nothing, hearing the sound, fresh 

smiling young girls are coming out. (976) 

Married girls are not obeying their husbands and unmarried their 
parents. Girl who is in strict control, deceives his parent saying that she 
has lost her comb and is going to get it or she is going to meet her 
Sahiya etc. 

Krishna is loved by every one. When he sees any girl or group of 
girls, he makes sound or approaches to her or them. lie is very often 
found in the spot where girls generally visit daily. Following is a song 
of such an event : — 

From where he came and sat by the stream ? 

Radha, Radha, is the sound of flute. I am 
ashamed of hearing it, 

Hearing the sound all the Sakhis stood motionless. 

O’ don't play on so. 

Tell someone to ask him, why he is playing so, 

I am ashamed of hearing it. (963) 

A girl by chance met Krishna by the stream. She fell in love with 
him in first sight. Now she is so anxious to meet him again that she 
decides, whatever trouble may be fall on me, I shall still love him. 
Following is the song of this theine : — 

I went to fetch water from river Jamuna, 

I was shot at heart with the arrows of five flowers 
of Modan, 

It has become difficult to me to * return home as I 
have been struck by the bossom. (1039) 

Following is a song in which a girl has expressed that love is like a 
current of the river. She will love Krishna even if she will have to give 
up her caste and clan. The poet* has cleverly put the two characters. 
Radha and Krishna, among tribals to be loved by them. 

O’ Lolita, I am burning with the arrows, 

I am burning without fire, 

I am being taken away by the current of love. 

For him, I shall give up my caste and clan, 

O’ Radha and Krishna I am in the 'current 
of your love. (1089) 
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Gopinis am so much in love that they meet him even in dream : — 

Parents love is great but 
greater is the love for Krishna, 

I dreamt last night, 

You look like bright light, stood before me shining, 

O' the flute holder, my heart is burning to see you. 

You have blue dresses which look like burning, 

O’ the flute holder, my heart is melting for you. (943) 

Gopinis of Braj art* taking their bath in the river Jamuna keeping 
their dresses by the hank Merrily they are playing in water altogether 
forgetting the presence of Krishna. lie takes away all their clothes and 
put it on a branch of Kadam tree from where he watches them. lie 
plays on his flute and the attention of the girls is drawn towards him. 
They are very much ashamed of as they wen 1 all nude. The poet has 
put this fact in the following song 

(V Bhagwan* you are upon the Kadarn tree, 

Tiri riri is the sound of your flute, 

O' Bhagwan, let us have our dresses quickly. 

We have to go to collect flowers to make garlands. 

We shall be chided by in-laws and all others in Braj, 

Kishun Ray 1 is singing this memorable song. (1223) 

It is said that Krishna and Gopinis of Braj used to dance in the great 
Brindaban. Here is a song in which the mass dance is the main theme. 
The poet wants to visit the place where they were dancing: — 

I shall go to Brindaban to participate in mass dance. 

All have gone, I am alone behind, 

Six hundred Gopinis are dancing. 

1 shall go to Brindaban and play on ‘Durang’ and ‘Kartal\ 
Amidst six hundred Gopinis* who are dancing. (1062) 

Below is one more song of this theme 

In the mass dance everyone is exhibiting 
her own style of dance. 

O’ look them friend, all are dancing in pairs to and fro. 

The sound is being heard ‘garam’ and ‘girim’. 2 


1 Kishun Ray is Ihe vaishnav preacher who is the composer of this song. 
1 Sound of drums. 
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Vermilion on head and jinjri on leg look beautiful 
Badu Babu says it is a nice dance. (1170) 

There is the other aspect of pleasures and merriment too. Krishna 
goes to Mathura leaving Gopinis in Braj. This casual leave of him has 
cast gopinis in the sea of sorrow. The usual dance and merriment have 
suddenly been slopped. There is no laugh in Braj. The environment is 
quite silent but fire is burning within ashes. Every gopini is moaning. 
Following is the song on the unexpressed anxiety of gopinis : — 

O’ sister, your heart is burning for I he shade 
O’ sister, no one \ isits the shade, 

All people see the burning hill. 

But who is seeing mv burning heart ? (97, ‘ 1) 

How deep is the sorrow of gopinis. They are yearning for Krishna. 
Their heart is burning. They are unable to suppress their love for him. 
In the following song, a gopini suggests to others that all should go there 
where he has gone : — 

To where has gone the garland of Braj, 

Took away all the art of merriment, 

O’ \Sahiya\ let us visit him, 

If we shall not go to-day, 

I shall die. 

Fire is burning in my heart, 

O’ Sahiya let us visit him. (950) 

The gopinis are weeping day and night for Krishna. They are curs- 
ing their own fate sometimes for their inability to stop him from going 
or speak ill to an unknown person whose acts must have caused their 
separation. Now they don’t know what to do. 

Where he went, friend. I did not notice him 
I am shedding tears day, and night, where he went? 

I wanted to meet him, where he went ? 

Some jealous person has done wrong to me, let 
tiger may eat him. 

We were of one body and heart. 

Who has done wrong to me, leaving my world dark ? 

O’ my life, my heart is burning for you 
My eye sight has gone away in long waiting 
And my world has become dark. (982) 
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So, every girl is sad. Most of them have lost faith in life and want 
to die any way. 

From where the wind blow, it brought news ? 

Inside the bossom of my heart is trembling. 

Where my heart lies ? 

O’ Bidhi, 1 what have you done to me ? 

You have given me much trouble in my youthful age ? 

There are sands and deeps in stream, 

I shall drown myself in it. (083) 

At this hour of grief’ there is none to give them words of consola- 
tion. A person in trouble generally prays to God and tells him his 

tiouble so, do, these gopinis pray to Krishna. Following is the song of 
this theme : — 

For you my tears are rolling down, 

O' friend, don’t you remember us ? 

I have not taken food all the day, my heart is burning 
day and night, 

O’ beloved Prabhu, 2 don’t you remember us ? 

I have a sorrowful heart, flies here and there like vulture. 

O’ friend, how deep is my sorrow at this age ? 

Hence from it will cotinue my life long, 

Badu babu says, how long will you remember (924) 

Grief has overflooded in Braj. No girl is in happy mood. All 
gopinis are restless. They are waiting for the return of Krishna with 
heavy hearts. Some are so much upset that they go to divinators to 
know about Krishna. This has been expressed by the poet in the 
following song : — 

Badu Babu 3 went there, where he is? 

Sukhdeolal 3 is searching in panjee. 

In the forest, Badan Singh 3 has made a hut for him, 

Budu babu is there, 

Our Gopal is there, 

lie is learning songs from Budan Singh. (977) 


1 Fortune giver. 

2 Lord. 

3 Badu Babu, Sukhdeolal and Budan Singh all arc vaishnav preachers. They are 
also the comporcs of songs. 
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So, is the consolation. Below is another song : — 

Where our humourist went ? 

He is no where seen. 

He is composing songs with Budu babu, 

So, he is not coming, 

How long will they compose songs ? (975) 

The extreme lamentation has been expressed in the following 
song : — 

Brindaban and neighbouring country is burning, 

Hills and valleys are burning all people are seeing, 

Streams, revulels and sands are burning with water, 

The earth is burning, all people are burning. (1148) 

Thus, the whole country of Braj is burning. Krishna too, remem- 
bers gopinis. lie knows that gopinis must be in grief, so, he sends his 
friend Udho to Braj. As soon as he arrives at Braj, gopinis surrounded 
him and put many questions to him. It lias been expressed by the poet 
in the following way — 

I have come from Mathura to Gokul, 

O’ friend, does he remember us ? 

Budu babu says, friendship and love cannot break, 

O' friend- I shall not desert you. (1160) 

In these songs the gaitv life of Krishna has been depicted nicely in 
Mundari language. The expression ably reveal the gentle feelings of 
gopinis. The delicate love and unberable pang of separation are 
ixulescriable by words but the folk poets (i.e. vaisnav poets) have applied 
proper words to express them without alfecting the feelings. There is 
no concealment in the expression of love among the tribal youths as have 
been revealed in these songs. Like the bird.? of the air, they are heard 
singing songs in hills, forests, dales, by the river banks and in fields. So, 
Ihe ‘Vaisnav' preachers have secured proper place among the tribals 
through these songs. 
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G. N. R. MUDIRAJ 


FOLK-DEITIES OF TELANGANA 

In the ritual organization of the village communities of the Telangana 
region of Andhra Pradesh, the folk-deities occupy as much a place of 
importance as the deities of great tradition of Hinduism. As distinguished 
from the All-India deities derived from the written Sanskrit literature of 
the Hindus, the folk-deities are essentially non-literate deities of local or 
regional spread, embodied in oral tradition. The cults and worships of 
these two categories of deities arc so inextricably intertwined that the 
villagers do not commonly consider them to be mutually exclusive. The 
object of this paper is to describe, in a very brief manner, the important 
folk-deities of Telangana and to indicate their significance in the life and 
living of the rural population. 

The cults and worships of the folk-deities as they prevail in this 
part of rural India are characterized by certain note- worthy features. 
These are : 

(1) The rituals and ceremonies connected with the folk-deities do 
not require a Brahmin priest but are conducted by either a 
Kummmar (potter) or a Mullracha Talari (a traditional village 
functionary belonging to an agricultural caste). It all depends 
upon the village concerned as to who enjoys lo hereditary right 
to officiate as priest. 

( 2 ) Not all folk-deities are represented by carved images or idols. 
Nor are alt of them appositely installed in properly erected 
structures (shrines). 

(3) The folk-deities (which are animistic in character) are invari- 
ably appeased with offerings of flesh, blood and liquor. 

(4) Even the Brahmins and Vaishyas who arc vegetarians by 
tradition, reverse the folk deities and occasionally propitiate 
them with sacrifices of goats and sheep which are slaughtered 
and partaken of by their non-vegetarian servants or menials 
on their behalf. 

(f>) It is generally believed that the folk-deities presiding over 
different phenomena of life and nature inflict misery and suf- 
fering on human beings when displeased by neglect of worship 
or unfulfilled vows. 

(6) Finally, the folk-deities are supposed to express their wishes 
and demands through the medium of a shaman or some other 



man or woman who, as a rule, goes into trance and speaks out 
the words of the deity concerned in the first person. 

A host of deities which are believed to dominate different aspects of 
man’s existence are worshipped by the people of Telangana. The prin- 
cipal among these are as follows : 

1. Pota Lingamiah, the protector of the village territory or the vil- 
lage guardian deity. No shrine is constructed for this deity who is 
represented by a large slab of stone set up in a central place in the village. 
He is the premier folk-deity and his propitiation precedes that of ail 
others. In the month of Ashadha (June-July), when the villagers collec- 
tively propitiate most of the folk-deities, Pota Lingamiah is worshipped 
with offerings of cooked rice, curds and jaggery. Again, whenever an 
epidemic breaks out in the village and the deity presiding over the 
epidemic concerned is jointly propitiated by the villagers, Pota Lingamiah 
is invariably worshipped. 

A peculiarity about the cull of Pota Lingamiah is that except the 
Potrajas no one else sacrilices animals before the deity. The Potraja is a 
religious functionary dedicated in the name of an animistic god or 
goddess and is an integeral part of the cults and worships of the folk- 
deities. On the occasion of the collective worship of a folk-deity by the 
villagers, the Potraja, his body besmeared with turmeric and waving a 
thick rope whip, goes into trance and tears the throat of a goal or sheep 
with liis teeth and dances ecstatically in honour of the deity. The 
Potrajas who are drawn from different Shudra and untouchable castes, 
regard Pota Lingamiah as their tutelary deity. 

2. Uradamma, the goddess presiding over the fortunes and well- 
being of the villagers, is represented by an idol or piece of stone bedaubed 
with vermilion and turmeric (surrounded by heaps of stones on three 
sides) usually set up at some prominent point in the village. Propitiation 
of this deity is done collectively by the villagers. Along with the offer- 
ings of cooked rice, curd and jaggery, goats, slieep and fowls are sacrificed 
in honour of this deity. Once in three years, a lie-buffalo is ritually 
slaughtered in the name of Uradamma, with a view to ensuring the over- 
all welfare of the community. 

3. Maisamma. the goddess protecting the village tank, village forti- 
fication and agricultural prosperity of the village. This deity, in a shrine, 
is represented by an idol made of wood or stone which is dressed in white 
or yellow sari-like garmcni and smeared with vermilion and turmeric. 
The deity is revered by all villagers and worshipped especially on Sundays 
and Thursdays. In the month of Ashadha, Maisamma is propitiated on 
a large scale with offerings of goats, sheep, fowls and sometimes buffaloes. 
In the years when there are bumper harvests, the agriculturists slaughter 
goats, sheep and fowls in honour of Maisamma as a token of gratitude. 
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4. Pochamma, the goddess of smallpox is represented by a wodden 
or stone idol installed in a shrine. The idol is dressed in yellow or 
while sari-like garment with spots of) turmeric and vermilion applied all 
over the body. These spots symbolize the pock marks, as the deity is 
believed to preside over smallpox. Pochamma is one of the most acutely 
feared and honoured ldlk-deities of Telangana. She is worshipped by 
all villagers irrespective of their caste, individually and collectively. If 
a person has an attack of smallpox, his or her family worships Pochamma 
everyday by pouring libations of water or palm juice. On recovery, a 
goat, sheep or fowl is sacrificed in her honour and jaggery is olTered to 
ihe donkey which is regarded as her vehicle. When smallpox breaks out 
in an epidemic form, the entire village appeases the deity with sacrifices 
of goats, sheep, fowls and buffaloes. Regular propitiation of the deity 
is done annually with elaborate rituals and offerings of cooked rice, curd, 
jaggery, fried gram and a special sweet dish along with those of flesh, 
blood and liquor 

f). Mulyalanima. the deity presiding over chiekcnpox is lodged in 
a properly erected shrine in the form of an idol made of wood or stone. 
She is annually worshipped by the \illagers along with Pochamma. in the 
same manner and with the same 1 offerings. In addition to the annual 
worship, propitiation of Mulyalanima is done on a large scale with sacri 
lices of goats, sheep, fowls and buffaloes when chickenpox spreads rapidly 
and attacks many people. In case of attack of chickenpox, the family 
of Ihe patient concerned, daily offers libations of water or palm juice at 
Ihe shrine of Ihe deity and sacrifices a goal or sheep or fowl on recovery. 

f). Mahankalamma, the deity presiding over cholera is very much 
similar lo Pochamma and Mutyatamma both in respect of iconography 
and procedures of propitiation. Resides the routine annual propitiation, 
this goddess is appeased on a grand scale when cholera breaks out in an 
epidemic lorm by slaughtering goats, sheep, fowls and buffaloes in her 
name. 

7. Fllamma. tin 4 goddess worshipped for the cure of boils and sore- 
ness of eyes is represented by an idol (of stone or metal) or a piece of 
stone installed in a shrine. Tlic shrine of this deity is usually under a 
tree and by the side of ail ant-hills. She is worshipped especially on 
Sundays, Tuesdays and Fridays and offerings of cooked rice, curd, vege- 
table curry and sweets are made to her. She is also propitiated with 
sacrifices of goats, sheep and fowls and libations of palm juice. 

8. Durgarnmn, the goddess protecting children is represented by a 
stone idol bedaubed with turmeric and vermilion and lodged in a shrine. 
Durgamina is generally honoured on Sundays and Fridays. In the month 
of Ashadha, she is collectively propitiated by the villagers. Apart from 
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Ihe standard vegetarian dishes which arc offered to other folk-deities, 
sacrifices of sheep, goats and fowls are offered to Durgamrna, invoking 
her blessings for the children of the village. 

9. Bakunina, the goddess whose wrath is supposed to cause illness 
among children and sterility among women is not represented by any 
idol or piece of stone. In fact, nothing is found outwardly in any village 
to symbolize or indicate the existence of this deity. The remarkable fact 
about Balamma is that unlike Ihe other folk deities, no collective pro- 
pitiation of her is done by the villagers. The \illagers appease her with 
offerings of vegetarian dishes and sacrifices of goats, sheep and fowls 
within the house. A lump of earth, conical in shape and debimbed \Mth 
vermilion and turmeric, or a doll wrapped in while cloth and besmeared 
with turmeric is installed in a niche in the innermost portion of the house 
and honoured in the name of the deity. 

10. Pinamnia. the goddess who wards off c\ ils and safeguards pros- 
poril\ has no caned images or shrine, hike Balamma, Pinamnia is wor- 
shipped within the house and no propitiation is done by the villagers col 
leelively. As a rule* a she goal or she sheep which is pregnant is 
slaughtered in honour of the deity There is no lived (lav for the pro 
piliation of Pinamnia. The villagers generally honour her in tunes of 
miserx and suffering, on the eve of a marriage in the family and when 
Ihe death of an adult occurs in Ihe family. 

The above mi ntioned folk-deities constitute only a small section of 
the numerous lesser gods and goddesses of limited regional and local 
dislribulions width the rural people worship in different contexts and 
in different phases of the annual cycle of agricultural activities. It is 
worth nothing in this connection that the folk-deities are worshipped by 
liie vdlagere under three categories: (1) as village deities worshipped 
collectively bv all castes or by individual households al Ihe shrine or 
abode* of the deity in the village or within the house, (2) as caste deities 
honoured by the members of a caste jointly or by individual households 
al the shrine or abode of the deity in their caste ward or within the house, 
and (,'*) as household deities worshipped within the house because the 
deities concerned are strictly household deities whose shrines are kept 
within Ihe house. 

In this context it is necessary to point out that while some* deities are 
specific to a caste, some others are worshipped both as village doilies and 
caste deities. Further, it should be understood that not all the folk- 
deities worshipped in Telangana are unique or indigenous to the region. 
Some of the folk deities (for example, Pochamma, the goddess of small- 
pox, are of wider spread and may be identified in different linguistic 
cultural regions under different designations. 
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Malti Agnihotri 


A Mizo Folk Tale 


ZAWLPALA AND TUALVUNGI 

^nce upon a time, a handsome youngman named Zawlpala was 
married to a charming girl named ‘Tualvungi.’ They loved each other 
very much. After a few days of their marriage, the king of the plain 
named Phuntiha , 1 living in the vicinity, in the course of his itinerary 
happened to see the couple, while Zawlpala was searching for lices on 
his beautiful wife’s head seated on the platform in front of their house. 
Thei king was charmed by the beauty of Tualvungi 2 so much so that he 
enquired of Zawlpala about his relationship with her, asking “Oh, is 
she your wife or sister ?” Zawlpala, boasting the beauty of his wife 
replied, “She is my sister.” Phuntina became so infatuated with the 
charm of the woman that he came out with an abrupt proposal : “If so, 
I will marry her, and how much I will be required to pay as the bride 
price .” 3 4 5 Zawlpala replied in terms what he thought it be above the 
means of the man, “GayaP so numerous as to tie up in all the posts of 
my house ; necklaces having so much weight that can break off the 
Thuamban/’ Daos 6 numerous enough so as to tuck in every bamboo 
piece fastened in the bamboo wall ; and clothes numerous enough to 
break off my Tlangba . 7 He thought, that such things meant for her 
price would be above the means of the man who enquired of the price. 
But in spite of that, Phuntiha prevailed upon the price quoted and said 
“All right, I will marry her.” Had Zawlpala said at that time, that it 
was a mere joke and that she was his wife, things would have been 
different ; but he did not say so. Thereupon Phuntiha returned home 

1. Phuntiha the name of the large male swallow-tail butterfly. The female 
is known as Tualvungi. 

2. Tual-Vungi the name of a largo female butterfly, the male of which is 
called Phuntiha. The Mizos believe that butterflies are reincarnations of human 
beings and that Phuntiha and Tualvungi were husband and wife when they were in 
the flesh. 

3. Among Mizos, there is a custom, as to when a man want to get married, he 
must first of all settle the bride price. 

4. Gayal : — a domestic animal. 

5. Thuamban : — a post for hanging necklaces bracelets and ornaments. 

6. Dao a large knife with wooden handle used for cutting wood etc. 

7. Tlangba a rail for hanging things upon, 



and prepared himself for the impending marriage with the materials 
needed for the price. And, after a few days with a large number of 
his subjects, he came to marry Tualvungi. Tualvungi, having seen 
such a big party approaching towards their village at a far-off distance ^ 
plunged in anguish and said : 

“Carrying in hands such number of clothes, 

Say, she is pregnant, 

My lover, Zawlpala.” 

No sooner than Zawlpala thought of any other means, the party 
arrived and began to busy themselves in paying off the price for 
Tualvungi by tying up the gayals in all posts and subposts, the daos 
were tucked in all the notched bamboo pieces of the wall, clothes were 
hung on the Tlangba which ultimately broke off and same also 
happened with necklaces which broke Thuamban. Zawlpala recalled 
what he had done and repented but he could not do anything. On the 
contrary he had to part with his wife whom he so dearly loved. And 
thus Tualvungi was taken off by the King’s party. He was mournfully 
looking at the receding party and said, “What a mistake I have com- 
mitted,” and, since then he felt very lonely. Tualvungi, now very 
much bewildered and saddened, was compelled to go ahead with a 
deep feeling of solitude and loneliness. 

Before many years had gone by, Zawlpala unable to bear his loneli- 
ness any longer, visited the village where Tualvungi was putting up 
and lodged himself in her new house. Tualvungi gave a piece of 
advice to the effect that he should be very careful in taking and eating 
anything that Phuntiha might serve to him, least it should be 
injurious for him. But as ill-luck would have it, Zawlpala ate the 
things that Phuntiha offered to him such as Bahem and Zu s while 
Tualvungi was absent and busy in collecting the fuel. Bahem and 
Zu were the things ommitted by Tualvungi among the things she 
advised Zawlpala not to take. When Tualvungi returned home, she 
asked Zawlpala, “What things did you eat to-day ?” “Bahem and Zu,” 
repliel Zawlpala. Tualvungi regretted and said, "Why did you eat ? 
The sooner you go back home, the better it would be for you. Now, 
go home immediately.” Zawlpala, then hurried home. As soon as he 
reached home had severe stomach pain and succumbed to it in a minute 
later and he was buried. Gayal’s horns were hung over his grave as a 
mark of respect to the departed soul. 


8. Zu — Beer or any fermented liquor. 
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Later on the villagers ventured to call Tualvungi. But who 
would call Tualvungi ? They tried to find the most suitable creature 
for the job. Thereupon the Crab came and they asked “Carb, will you 
be able to call Tualvungi In reply she said “Yes.” And they 1 
asked her, ‘How will you do ?' and she said ‘I will do Ai Ai.’ “Oh, you 
don’t know at all.” So saying, they trampled it under their feet and 
the manner of its walking became sideways ever since. Thereafter 
the crow came to them. They asked, “Crow, will you be able to call 
Tualvungi ?” and he said 'Yes.” If so, what will you do ?” asked 
they, and he said “I will do Ak Ak” “Ah, you don’t know what to do” 
and poured over her boiled indigo leaves’ water and she became and 
since then she became black. 

Later on came a bird called Bulbul and again they asked “Berha, 9 
will you be able to call Tualvungi ?” and she replied “Why not ?” “If so 
how will you do v ” She said “I will do Berek Berek Kuai Kin Lut." 
“you don’t know’ at all” so saying they pierced its belley through the 
pointed piece of bamboo fencing and she died instantaneously and as a 
result its cressum 10 became red ever since. At last a wood pegeon came 
and they asked “Huia,” will you be able to call Tualvungi ?” And it 
replied “Of course Yes.” “And how will you do?” said they. She 
replied “1 will do. . . . flui hui e ka to to hui hui e.” Now Zawlpala is 
dead ; “Go Tualvungi, to pay him the last homage.” The wood peigeon 
was chattering in the most impressive and expressive voice. Oh, you 
are quite well up in calling Tualvungi” and they fed her with food and 
meat with full satisfaction. 

Thereupon the pegeon flew up in the air to call Tualvungi and sat 
on the tree standing near Tualvungi’s house. Tualvungi was weaving 
a loin cloth in the verandah of their house and heard the bird setting 
the tune enticing her. 

“Hui hui e, ka te te hui hui e, 

Now Zawlpala is dead, Go, Tualvungi, to pay him the last, homage” 

Thereupon, Tualvungi implored the pegeon to set. the tune again 
to check up if she was the person meant by the bird “If you actually 
called me, come and sit down on the Tlangba and repeat your words 
again.” The pigeon then sat on the Tlangba and set the tune in an 
enticing manner. Tualvungi again implored her “If you actually call 
me, come and settle on the bar of my loom and set the tune.” The 

9. Berha- Bulbul 

10 Cressum— -the feather under the tail of the bird. 

11. Huia — Wood pigeon. 
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pegeon then sat on the bar of the loom of Tualvungi and set the same 
tune, most enchantingly and pathetically. “You are a iresome stranger 
coming to call on me” so saying she gave a good meal to the pigeon 
with food and meat. Then Tualvungi resolved to go to Zawlpala’s 
village at once and prepared the necessities for the impending journey. 
But Phuntiha would not allow her to go. The following day, Phuntina 
was going out on some work ; somehow he had an unnecessary appre- 
hension that Tualvungi would go away in his absence ; so, he had a 
dao placed intentionally at the door with the blade upwards so as to 
cause Tualvungi to trample over it. Tualvungi arranged to go while 
Phuntiha was out and had her foot cut with the dao. She took out her 
new clothes from the thul , 12 tore up some cloth and bandaged her 
wounded pait, scon after she left taking with her. Zawlpuan , 13 some 
Kawi N and othei important items. 

After some time, she reached a certain village and there she saw 
c hildren playing a favourite game with Kawi. She asked the playing 
children. 


“You who stick o’en cattle wave 
Have you seen my husband’s grave” 

Children replied in group. 

“On your loved one’s resting place, 

A flower red profusely grows 
Hunging tropics stand in rows” 

She threw some Kawis before them over whose possession they 
quarelled. After having gone a far off distance, she saw children look- 
ing at the bull-gayal and questioned those children. 

“Yonder children gazing at the* bull-gayal 15 
Dont thou seest my Zawlpala’s grave” 


12. Thul — the name of a large basket with a close fitting* conical lid or cover. 
Tnis basket is used as receptacle for *yarn, new clothes, and other precious 
possessions. 

13. Zawlpuan - the name given to a cloth generally blue which a bride brings 
to her husband upon marriage. Sometime she brings the blue yarn instead, and 
weaves the cloth for him after marriage. Should the husband divorce his wife, this 
cloth has to be returned to her. 

14. Kawi-- the large bean- -like seed of the Entanda scanders or Eutadc 
pursoetha — a thick woody creeper known to the Mizos as Kawi hrui. The Kawi 
bean is used by boys and girls to play one of their favourite, games with. 

15. Bull gayal — domestic animal belong to the family or Mithun. 
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Those children in reply said 

‘■'Over the grayeyard of Zawlpala, thou shall find 

A blooming Tuantuah 16 with its scarlet flowers. 

And horns of wild animal hung up in a row.” 

She threw up the string meant for a gayal among them and the 
children quarelled for its possession. At last, she reached Zawlpala’s 
grave and she cried in grief with tears flowing down her eyes. One old 
woman consoled her and entreated her not to cry. But Tualvungi 
requested the old woman, “Madam, kill me and have everything which 
is in my possession ; 1 believe I cannot live any longer.” The old 
woman said “All right,” so saying, they unearthed the grave and found 
only the bones lying. Besides the bones, Tualvungi laid herself down 
and said “Zawpala, move a little bit, there is no room for me to sleep.” 
Immediately Zawpala’s bones got collected in a place. Thereupon the 
old woman killed Tualvungi. 

Phuntiha in a fit of uncontrollable anger, ran after Tualvungi. 
But on having reached the place, he found Tualvungi already dead. 
He killed himself laying down besides them. Tualvungi and 
Zawlpala transformed themselves into a butterfly and flew ahead of 
him. Phuntiha was also transformed into a butterfly and flew after 
them so as to chase them. 

Phuntiha was jealous of the other two and tried to express his 
jealousy by singing, 

“Giddy, gaudy butterflies, 

Flitting gaily through the skies” 

But the happy pair above him were well content to leave him alone. 

So goes the stoiy about the solitary butterfly following the butter- 
fly couple we see today. 

Department of Sociology & Social Work, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

16. Tuanfthuah — A flowering shrub whose flower ia scarlet. 
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M. K. Pal 


TECHNOLOGY OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT 
TRADITIONAL CRAFTS IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


“The study of technology is an essential key to the understanding 
ot a people’s culture.” 1 This is a veiy significant statement made by 
M. J. Herskovits in his monumental work on “Man And His Works.” 
There is no denying the fact that in man's struggle for survival, 
resources and techniques are his greatest assets. 

In India, the study of the technology of crafts with particular 
reference to the ancient and mediaeval periods has not been made in a 
systematic manner. Some scholars have, however, tried to deal with 
the topic in such a way, as if the technology of crafts does not have 
significant bearing on the material culture of the people. A good 
deal of work has been done in respect of the artistic appreciation, socio- 
religious significance and aesthetic appraisal of ancient and mediaeval 
Indian art, architecture, sculpture, painting etc., but so far as the 
technology of crafts is concerned, only a few casual references from 
ancient texts or some results of stray investigations on the technology 
of exacavated or explored artifacts have been recorded without any 
fruitful analysis As a result, we have so long been deprived of obtain- 
ing a true picture of the technology of a certain craft with special 
reference to its evolution, development or ups and downs in different 
epochs of Indian History. But if we carefully examine the materials 
at our disposal, there is some possibility of tracing out the sequences 
of the technology of at least some of the important crafts flourishing in 
ancient and mediaeval India. 

A good number of crafts are supposed to have existed during the 
periods under survey. As for example, mention may here be made of 
the manufacture of pottery, terracotta, textiles, ivory, stone or metal 
images, gold, silver or semi-precious stone ornaments, shell and bone 
objects, and other miscellaneous craft specimens including a few metal 
wares, whicn appear to have played an important role in the socio- 
economic life of the people of ancient an mediaeval India. Of these 
craft categories, examples of potter’s work, ivory and metal image- 
casting by cire-perdue method at least provide us with some sort of 
systematic data about their technical aspects. As regards other crafts 





we may have some literary and archaeological sources dealing with 
their mode of manufacture, but the source materials are so fragmentary 
that one cannot make an attempt to establish a chronological sequence 
of the technology of those crafts. The criterion for the selection of 
potter’s craft, ivory works and metal-image casting by cir e-perdue 
process is mainly based on the probable availability of some authentic 
testimony to the origin, gradual development or innovations in the 
technological fields of these crafts. In a word, these crafts atleast 
represent traditional characteristics in their line and form, style and 
execution, and one can expect a continuity in their age-old traditions in 
techniques only with timed variations. 

Before we deal with the technical aspects of the aforesaid selected 
crafts, it will not be out of place to say a few words regarding the defi- 
nition of craft. According to dictionary meaning, the word ‘craft’ 
generally means ‘skill,’ ‘manual art,’ ‘skilled trade’ etc. But the conno- 
tation of the woid, in the view of a connoisseur of Indian art as some- 
what different from the meaning given in the english dictionaries. In 
India, the word ‘craft’ is always found to be associated with the word 
‘art.’ A craft example is, therefore, supposed to bear some artistic 
elements in its line and form, style and execution. It is more of an 
individualistic type than of a mechanical character. If we carefully 
examine a craft specimen, it will certainly prove that a craftsman has 
an individual fantasy. He produces an object which, in its highest 
aesthetic form comes from the intimate and organic connection 1 retween 
hand, eye and brain, and the rhythmic movement of the soul. 

Some scholars tiy to include craft under the category of small- 
scale, cottage or household industries, which truly speaking signify 
some sort of mechanical enterprise in which artistic taste or aesthetic 
urge does not appear to be a predominant factor as we notice in the 
craft categories. In the former, collective efforts play an important 
role, whereas in the latter, individual and traditional characteristics in 
distinctive styles and expression remain surprisingly naive, sponten- 
ous and vital. On this ground, a craft example is always considered to 
be an art specimen ; while a product of cottage, household or small- 
scale industries is simply regarded as a utilitarian object produced on 
large-scale basis mainly under the impulse of manual labour or mecha- 
nical skill. Even il we examine the ancient and mediaeval artifacts, 
the distinction between craft specimens and industrial products 
becomes inevitable. 

Technology oi poller’s craft : 

Of the three crafts selected for the study of technology, potter's 
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craft appears to be the most vital one, In India, ancient technology 
had its root in the evolution of potter’s art of clay modelling. The 
potter's craft, as it appears, can be classified into main categories such 
as pottery-making and manufacture of terracotta objects. The evolu- 
tion of the technique of pottery-making in India probably took place in 
prehistoric times. In the beginning, hand-modelled pottery was 
introduced by the potters. As for example, the earliest occurence of 
this type of pottery in association with microlilhs was in the late levels 
of Langhnaj in North Gujarat, Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh, 
and Birbhanpur in West Bengal. There were no kilns specially built 
f or firing pots in prehistoric times. Pots were placed in circular pits 
and a small fire was built around after partially covering the pots with 
sherds. The pottei ’s wheel w r as also unknown . 2 

The potter’s wheel was invented at a late stage, most probably in 
the neolithic, age when with change from a food gathering t.o food pro- 
ducing economy, the demands for storage increased. But it is very 
inlerestiing to noto in this context that side by side with the wheel- 
made pottery, the hand-made }x>tt.ery was still the order of the day. 
This pottery w r as coarse-grey in appearance. Sometimes the surface 
was treated by a thin slip of the same clay and burnished before firing. 
Rounded bases were first, moulded, and then the complete shape of the 
pot was made by placing it on the convex surface of an inverted bowl. 
The saucer was turned by one hand and then shaping of pot was done 
by the other. This sort of mechanism is still being practised by the 
letters in some parts of South India . 3 

The notable technological advancement in the pottery craft must 
have taken place during the Harappan and Post-Harappan periods. 
The pottery examples recovered from the Harappan and Post-Harappan 
sites clearly show how skillfully the potter-artists of these periods 
utilised the wheel, and painted naturalistic and geometric motifs in 
panels one helow the other to break the monotony. So far as the clay 
is concerned, it was well-levigated and heavy. The firing was uniform 
and hence most of the pottery has a dull-red appearance . 4 

In the beginning of about first millennium B.C., a very interesting 
type of pottery called the ‘Painted Grey Ware’ appeared in the upper 
Northern part of India. This pottery was undoubtedly made on the 
wheel with the well-levigated clay and painting was executed in black 
colour . 5 In the second half of the first, millenuium B.C. we come across 
a significant type of pottery throughout the Gangetic Valley, which 
popularly known as N.B.P. (Northern Black Polished) ware is quite 
akin to the ‘Painted Grey Ware’ referred to above. This pottery was 
made of a well-levigated and fine clay, and was potted on a fast spinning 
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wheel. Some scholars suggest that the N.B.P. pots were dressed with 
haemitite by keeping them once again on the wheel in leather hard 
state before firing. In some cases it is found to be partly grey and 
partly brown, and in other case it is reddish . 6 From the N.B.P. ware 
sherds from Tripuri it seems that the vessels after potting on the wheel 
were ‘wet-smoothed’ and burnished. This resulted in making the sur- 
face of the pots smooth and impervious . 7 

During the latter periods viz. the Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post- 
Gupta and the mediaeval periods, decorated potteiy is supposed to have 
played an important role in the technology of the pottery craft in India . 8 
As the needs of the society grew, productivity increased. Professional 
jealousy must have infused the potters with the competitive spirit. 
Under such circumstances, the potters had to search for new ways and 
means to decorate the pots. Generally decoration was done by paint- 
ing, stamping, making incision, by roulette, moulding and in applique 
designs. The pot could be painted both before and after firing. 
Decorations other than paintings were made on the pot when it was in 
plastic state. Rouletting might be done on the wheel by a tool known 
as roulette. Stamping, making incisions, moulding and applique designs 
were made on the pot when it was off the wheel. The potters used to 
prepare their own stamps bearing various motifs. These stamps were in 
negative and when the pot was stamped, the positive impression was left 
on it. Some powdered material like pounded clay, ash, mica or sand must 
have been sprayed to bring out clay impressions, otherwise the stamp 
would strick to the pot. The incisions could be made by any sharp or 
pointed tool. In case of moulded designs, moulds had to be prepared 
with the help of small stamps, and then the moulds were fired and used 
in one or more pieces for impressing the design on the vessels. The 
designs in applique were obtained by fingers. Sometimes the stamped 
and moulded motifs could also be applied . 9 

Apart from the decorated potteiy, we also come across some other 
important types of w r ares viz. Megalithic Wares, Indo-Roman Wares 
specially including anaphoras, rouletted and the Red-polished Ware dur- 
ing the Sunga-Kushana periods. The Megalithic ware was a fine product 
and was wheel-made and polished. The Black-and-Red ware, which is 
supposed to be a distintive ware of Magalithic pottery types, was pro- 
duced by a technique called the process of inverted firing, whereby the 
pots, kept invested during firing, turned black at the places of direct 
contact with the fire viz. the inner surface and the exterior edge around 
the rim, while the rest of the exterior surface turned red. This ware was 
sometimes salt-glazed to present a shinning though crackled 
appearance. ,,J The amphoras, rouletted and arretine wares, which 
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clearly prove India’s extensive trade contacts with the Western World, 
were probably produced in India in the same technique followed by the 
foreign potters. The rouletted ware was a fine black-slipped and 
burnished ware with a decorated pattern on the inner bottom, drawing 
by a machine-like contrivance called a roulette. The Red-polished ware 
had a bright red slip which was highly burnished. The clay was fine 
and completely fired. The technical pecularity of this ware was that 
some parts were fashioned in moulds and sometimes, entire small pots 
were made in double mould and then joined . 11 

The next, but the most important item of the potter’s craft is the 
manufacture of terracottas , which specially includes human and animal 
figures, dolls and toys, and other utilitarian and decorative objects. Our 
survey of Indian potter’s craft shows that the art of pottery making 
started earlier than the art of terracotta making. The potters started 
practising this craft when the society was well-advanced both in cultural 
and economical spheres. 

The origin of the terracotta craft may be traced in the terracotta 
tradition of the peasant cultures of Kulli and Zhob. About the first half 
of the third millennium B.C. these cultures are known to have flourished 
lespectively in North and South Baluchistan. According to many 
scholars the Harappan culture of the Tndus valley (cir. second half of the 
third millennium B.C.) bears close affinity with these cultures, and if we 
carefully examine the manufacturing process, style, line and form of the 
terracottas found at Kulli and Zhob, it is evident that the Harappan 
culture had significant contacts with tho Kulli and Zhob cultures, and a 
sequence of plastic tradition may apparently be recognised . 12 It cannot 
be denied that the Harappan culture indicates a change from the isolated 
peasant communities to the large and highly organised urban communi- 
ties and from agricultural economy to a commercial economy, but the 
technique employed in the manufacture of the terracotta figurines and 
their dresses recalls the one noticed on the Kulli and Zhob figurines with 
which the figurines of the Harappa culture may be said, to have been 
closely related . 13 Althoug primitive in appearance, the terracotta female 
figurines like those of the peasant cultures were done entirely by the 
hand by pinching up or pressing* down the clay by thumb and fingurs 
according to the needs of the form. Eyes were also made of two separate 
pellets and the mouth, again, of a small strip applied to the face with a 
deep straight indentation to indicate the lips. The breasts, and the 
navel, wherever shown, were also by separate pellets or by cones. The 
ornaments were executed in separate strips and pellets, and then fixed 
at their appropriate positions. In the figurines of the peasant cultures 
the hands were usually attached to the body, while in the Harappan 
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figurines they were comparatively detached and either hanged down 
along the sides, or were spread out, or carried something with one or 
both the hands. In these respects, the Harappan figurines showed not- 
able advancement in the technology of the terracotta craft. Another 
interesting point to be noted in this context is that, entirely modelled by 
the hand in the process, the figurines were all solidly built, except in the 
few bigger animal figurines which were known to have been worked 
over an inner core of straw. The straw was consumed in the firing 
leaving the inside hollow. The small masks appeared to have been 
pressed from moulds, as the thinness of the objects would indicate. 
After firing, the figurines were covered with a red wash, light as well as 
deep . 14 

During the Post-Harappan period terracotta finds are not rare, but 
their number appears to be comparatively less than those found during 
the Harappan period. So far as the technique is concerned, the Post- 
Harappan terracottas do not show any significant change either in their 
line or form, or in their style or execution. During the subsequent, 
periods stretching upto the beginning of the Mauryan period we come 
across a very few terracotta objects. The probable reason for the non- 
availability of a good number of terracotta objects during these periods 
is still to be investigated, but it cannot be denied that the use of terra- 
cotta ; objects must have been limited to some extent due to some reason 
or the other. In the conclusion portion of this paper some hypothesis 
will be made in this regard. 

During the JVIaurya, Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post-Gupta and mediae- 
val periods terracotta objects are found to have played a significant role 
in the material culture of the people. In the mediaeval period the craft 
might be on the stage of decline, yet its wide distribution in the preced- 
ing periods clearly proves that the craft was in a very flourishing condi- 
tion atleast upto the Post-Gupta period. So far as the technology of the 
craft during the aforesaid periods is concerned, it is to be noted that 
mould played an important part, though hand-modelled terracottas were 
also in vogue side by side. The Maurya terracottas, which have t)een 
generally found at Pataliputra, the Maurya capital, Bulandii Bagh, Buxar 
and some other sites of Bihar, appear to be characterised by remarkably 
individual traits in respect of physiognomy as well as expression. In 
spite of a frontal treatment each represented a complete figure in the 
round. But for the faces which were pressed from the moulds, the 
figurines were modelled by the hand. The applique technique was also 
employed for delineating ornaments and head-dresses, and usually the 
form was burdened with them . 15 

Some scholars like A. K. Coomaraswamy 16 and Stella Kramrisch 17 
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classified some of the Indian terracottas as the '‘ageless*’ type which wa£ 
entirely made by the hand by means of such rough and ready devices as 
flattening and rounding the body, pinching up and pressing down soft 
clay according to the requirement of the form, and drawing the ends of 
the limbs into conical points — all done by the simple pressure, of the 
fingers. Eyes, lips, ears, navel, hair etc. were indicated either by mere 
scratches or incisions, or by strips and pellets separately fashioned and 
applied on the summarily modelled form. The applique technique was 
also employed for delineating ornaments and head-dresses. Apart from 
the ‘ageless’ types, the distribution of the mould-made types of terra- 
cottas was very much extensive and wide-spread throughout India parti- 
cularly in the Gangetic. Valley during the periods under survey. It is 
veiy interesting to point out in this connection that a few terracotta 
moulds were recovered from Bangarh, a prolific archaeological site in 
North Bengal . 18 Among other important sites which have yielded 
mould-made terracottas, mention may be made of Taxila in the Punjab, 
Mathura, Sravasti (Saheth-Maheth), Ahichchtra, Kausambi (Kosam), 
Bhita and Rajghat in Uttar Pradesh, Padmavati (Pawaya) in Madhya 
Pradesh, Pataliputra (Patna), Buxar and Vaisali (Basarh) in Bihar and 
Tamralipti (Tamluk), Mahasthangarh and Chandraketugarh in Bengal . 19 

It has already been discussed that the terracottas had to be made 
either by hand or by mould. But a significant technique was evolved 
during the Post-Gupta period when the terracottas were also made by 
means of a combined technique which involved simultaneous operation 
of the wheel, the mould and the hand. Recent excavations carried out 
at the ancient site of Ahichchhatra (Distt. Bareilly,, U.P.) have revealed 
a good number of hollow cylindrical terracottas which were apparently 
made on the wheel. As for example, mention may here be made of a 
headless male figure seated on a high cylindrical pedestal with legs hang- 
ing down. The pedestal was wheel-turned and a base plate was added 
for the feet. On a wheel-turned hollow cylindrical base as high as the 
knees, the hollow bust was worked up and then the mould-made head 
was joined to it. Usually the head ends in a tenon which was inserted 
into the hollow bust ; this can be seen through the tabular bust from the 
other end . 20 Similar terracotta figurines of the same date have also been 
discovered from the site of Kasipur (Distt. Moradabad, U. P.). These 
figurines are now in the reserve collection (Safdargunj, New Delhi) 
ot the Archaeological Survey of India. One of the specimens examined 
was a seated female figurine on a pedestal which was apparently made 
on the v heel. The pedestal bears distinctive wheel-marks both inside 
and outside. Terracotta examples made by this process were also 
recovered from the archaeological sites of Tamluk and Panna in the 
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district of Midnapore, West Bengal. These terracottas (lizard-headed 
Mother-and-child figurines) stylistically dated in the early mediaeval 
period are displayed in the terracotta gallery of the Asutosh Museum of 
Indian Art, Calcutta University. On a careful examination of the finds 
it is found that the body of this type of terracottas was generally made 
on the wheel, while the ornaments on the body, the hands, the creeping 
offsprings and the head were modelled by hand and then fixed in the 
applique technique. In the manufacturing process of these terracotta 
figurines wheel and hand played a significant role. Even the heads of 
these figurines were modelled by hand and not by mould. This shows a 
clear distinction between the techniques followed by the potters of 
Kashipur and Ahichchhatra, and the potters of Tamluk and Panna. 
The former used mould for the preparation of the head, while the latter 
applied hands for the same purpose . 21 ' * 

A survey of the technology of potter’s craft in ancient and mediaeval 
India, therefore, shows that early man’s technological skills and inven- 
tions were very much concerned with the modelling of clay, which has 
been regarded as the primeval plastic material, not only because of its 
ready availability, but also on account of its easy tractability. 

Technology of the Ivory Craft : 

The data relating to the manufacturing process of the ivory craft 
may not be available in deail, but one can atleast throw some light on 
certain aspects of the technology of the craft which is supposed to be one 
of the very ancient crafts of Tndia. Evidences of the existence of this 
craft are found in the Harappan sites of Western and North-western 
India. A careful examination of the ivory examples recovered from 
Mohenjodaro shows that the ivory carvers of the Harappan period most 
probably used saw, chisel and lathe m their manufacturing process. 
Possibility of the use of other tools is there, but our knowledge about 
them is so limited that we cannot make a concrete suggestion on their 
functions in the manufacturing technique. The incised or curved 
designs and motifs on the ivory examples were most probably made by 
different types of chisels. Evidences of the use of black or red pigment 
or paste on these designs have also been found. The teeth of the combs 
recovered from Mohenjodaro appear to have been cut with a saw, while 
the petals on the ivory vessels show traces of light red pigment with 
which they were inlaid. The awls are supposed to be made from the 
die, whjile the battons and the shafts were most probably turned on the 
lathe . 22 

The evidence of ivory works belonging to the Post-Harappan 
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period* is so insufficient that no attempt can be made to throw light oil 
its technological aspects. From a dice recovered from the site of 
Chirand (Distt. Saran, Bihar) is appears that the technique of making 
designs by means of fine chisels was prevalent during this period. 23 

During the latter periods ranging between the 7th century B.C. and 
the 3rd century B.C. ivory carvers played an important role in the 
socio-economic life of the people. Making of designs and motifs by 
incision or by punching process became very popular among the crafts- 
men. 24 One ivory handle decorated with chequers and hachures has 
been recovered from Rupar, an important archaeological site in the 
Distt. of Arnbala, Punjab. This ivory example shows a definite 
advancement in the technique of ivory carving 25 During the period 
between 2nd century B C. and 3rd century' A.D., the ivory craft saw' the 
hey day of its all rounded development. Apart from the decoration by 
incision, hatching or w.ith mouldings, lathe played an important role in 
the manufacturing process. 2 '- Another notable event in the history of 
technology of ivory craft of this period is the manufacture of human 
figure in the round i.e. in three dimensional pose. For example, 
mention may be made of the Sri-Lakshmi figure from Ter (Distt. 
Osmanabad, Maharashtra) which unquestionably shows distinc- 
tion in artistic and technical skill of the ivory-carvers of the period. 27 
Among other significant examples of ivory works, the bands and 
de corated plaques including panels recovered from Begram (the ancient 
Kupisa, Mod. Kajinstun) deserve special mention in this context. 23 
The hvhnique of ornamentation of the bands and decorated plaques is 
very interesting. On certain bands the decoration was engraved with 
a style. Certain variants in this method may also be seen. The unde- 
corated zones were eliminated by scooping with the result that the 
decorated part came out in light relief. The transition from simple 
engraving with a style to flat relief by scooping and hollowing the non- 
decorated zones was represented in a piece. On^ some plaques the con- 
tour was slightly scooped and on this surface, the craftsman did the 
relief work resulting in “relief in reverse.” This technique reached its 
perfection m the larger plaques. The deeply incised contour yielded a 
shading, which admirably gave the effect of modelling. The compo- 
site motifs on the borders gave an excellent example of this technique. 
In certain plaques, the classical formulae of a very much accentuated 
relief as in wood work was followed. The craftsman was not satisfied 
by chamfering this undecorated surface ; he eliminated it. The pla- 
ques and bands also show traces of painting in which red predominates. 
Black was used at times to accentuate the contours of the figures. The 
hair was also painted black and so also the pupils of the eyes. 
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During the Gupta, Post-Gupta and mediaeval periods examples of 
ivory figures in the round, caskets, bangles, plaques, throne-legs and 
inlaid works have been found at different sites of India. A careful 
scrutiny of some of the notable examples belonging to these 
periods shows that the craftsmen must have used different types of 
chisels, saw, styles and lathe in their manufacturing process. Paint- 
ing of ivory objects with different colours specially with lac was also 
not uncommon. 2 '-’ The most significant advancement in the field of 
technology of these periods was the introduction of inlay work on 
wood in ivory / 0 For this work, fine ivory sheets were supposed to be 
cut into pieces of different sizes and then set into the appropriate por- 
tions cut on the wooden surface. The techniques involved in the 
manufacturing process of ivory carving in Ancient and , Mediaeval India 
appear to be more or less typical and conservative, and their age-old 
characteristics are still found in the examples produced by the present- 
day icory -carvers who may have introduced sophisticated elements in 
their artistic expression and aesthetic appraisal. 

Technology of Metal Image-Casting by Cire-perdue Process : 

The technology of metal image-casting in India by cire-perdue 
process is supposed to be of high antiquity. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that the small bronze statuette of the dancing girl found at 
Mohenjodaro was most probably manufactured by the process of lost- 
wax (cire-perdue). ' But as no mould used for casting bronze has yet 
been yielded from the excavations at Mohenjodaro, it is very difficult 
to be precise about the actual method of casting, viz. direct casting from 
moulds or the casting by cire-perdue process. The intricate patterns 
and designs reproduced in casting the bronze figurine would, however, 
indicate that most probably the ‘lost-wax’ process was employed, as 
direct casting from a mould would not produce a bronze of such a fine 
finish. 

Excepting the above noted statuette belonging to the Harappan 
period no other notable examples of metal art produced by the cire- 
verdne easting process have been found in India until the Gupta period. 
However, at Taxila, Sir John Marshall 32 reports that cire-perdue metal- 
easting techniques were used at. that time to produce gold and copper 
ornaments and other objects which were of Hellenistic styles. More- 
over, two bronze images both of Parsvanath, belonging to the first 
century A. I), (now displayed in the Prince of Wales and Patna Museums 
respectively) as well as the image of a standing Tirthankara from 
Chausa, Bihar, datable to the second-third century, A.D. show that the 
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art of metal-casting by cire-perdue method may have very much 
flourished during the Gupta period, but the technology of the craft was 
also in existence during the Sunga-Kushana periods. 

As already noted, the real development of the cire-perdue process 
took place during the Gupta period which is considered to be the 
'Golden Age’ of Indian History. Of this period, a few superb examples 
of cire-perdue hollow casting techniques are still extent, the most not- 
able one, of course, being the famous Sultanganj Buddha. It was also 
during this period that the circ-perdue bronze casting processes were 
first recorded in the Silpasastras, the technical-cum-canonical texts 
used by the metal craftsmen in their production of bronze images. 
Mathura in the West, Sarnath (near Banaras), Magadha (now Bihar) 
in the central zone, and Bengal in the eastern zone, were the most 
important centres of this renaissance of plastic art activity. Although 
a number of both solid and hollow-cast bronze figures datable to the 
Gupta period have been recovered from different sites, the finest one is 
the Sultanganj Buddha which was cast in pure copper in two layers. 
The inner layer was moulded on an earthy, cinder-like core composed 
of a mixture of sand, clay, charcoal and paddy husks. The outer layer 
of copper seems to have been cast over the inner one, presumably by the 
< ire perdue process . 33 

During the Post-gupta and the early mediaeval periods, copper and 
bronze images were also made on a largo scale by circ-perdue hollow or 
solid casting technique. The most important sites, from where 
examples of circ-perdue casting processes have been recovered, are 
Nalanda and Kurkihar in Bihar and Sirpur in Madhya Pradesh. Bengal, 
during the rule of the Pala dynasty was also a very important centre of 
rhe-pcrduc process. The work of two outstanding Bengali painters 
and sculptors, father and son, named Dhiman and Bitopala respectively, 
gave rise to a new art style in metal art. This school’s widespread use 
of the cne-pcrduc process was to influence the^ manufacture of copper 
and bronze icons in Nepal and Tibet. 

In South India the icon production by cire-perdue process became 
very popular during the Chola period (cir. f)th to 1 3th century A.D.). 
Many examples executed by the cire-perdue solid casting method have 
been recovered from the Tamil country, the most notable one, being 
the famous Nalaraja in bronze. With the eclipse of the Cholas in the 
13th century A D., the excellence of the art of metal casting was affected 
to some extent because of the reason that the metal image art of this 
period ultimately merged into that of the less artistically distinguished 
one of the Vijayanagar period (14th-16th century A.D. ) , 34 

Apart from the archaeological finds, we have some literary sources 
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dealing with the lost-wax process. The literary sources may be late in 
date i.e. belonging to the Gupta, Post-gupta and early mediaeval 
periods, but the information supplied by these sources are undoubtedly 
invaluable. The earliest SUpasastra that describes the process is the 
Madhu-Chchhisthavidhanam as recorded in the 68th Chapter of the 
Manasara, believed to have been compiled in the Gupta period. 35 As 
laid down in the formula for the preparation of a wax image in this 
treatise, the bees wax and dammar (the resinous sap of the sal tree) 
must first be correctly mixed (with a little oil) to make the prepared 
wax. The proposed image must first be completely visualized and 
realized in the mind of the Sthapati through contemplation until it is 
finally ready to be modelled in the ‘'prepared wax.” When the wax 
image is completed it should be purified with the fine powdered pig- 
ments (panchavarna). In preparing the wax models of the vmrtis, at 
the jointures of the component parts of the body they should be rein- 
forced (before being covered bv the clay mould) with copper rods or 
nails, and although the wax model will melt away (during furnacing), 
there should be no objection to using those supports (since they can be 
chiselled off after the murti is cast). The wax model is then to be 
covered with layers of mud (moulding sand) and (when dry) must be 
heated and thereby the wax expelled. After casting, the mould should 
be sprinkled with water to cool it so that it (the cast icon) may be 
removed after it is broken open. 

The Uttarabluuja of Silparulna belonging to the Gupta period also 
contains valuable information about image making by both solid and 
hollow casting process. The first chapter of the said treatise deals 
with the method of preparation of different types of clay, while the 
second chapter deals with the techniques of casting. As described in 
the treatise, an image is first modelled out of the “medium clay” which 
is pounded on a pounding stone to fine powder and mixed with dung. 
This must then be covered \\ ith the ‘line day’, which is the most plastic 
form of the ‘medium day’. Over this (clay model) is put a (thin) 
layer of wax, the detailed modelling of which is done with tools made 
of bamboo or tamarind wood. Over this, when finished, is put an 
application of the ‘soft clay' which contains three parts of clay plus one 
part of powdered pottery, mixed together on a grinding stone. An 
orifice is made at the bottom of the clay mould, the latter being allowed 
to dry and, with a slight application of heat, the wax (inside the mould) 
is expelled (from the mould) through the orifice. The mould is then 
heated red-hot and put in position, orifice, end up. Into this the molten 
metal is poured, [f the image to be cast has to be of solid and heavy, 
then the wax model of it must be prepared out of a solid piece of wax. 
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This is covered with layers of mud (clay) the wax expelled and the 
cavity (thus left empty within the clay mould) filled with molten metal. 
This will result in a solid metal image. 36 

The traditions and techniques of metal casting in India are also 
recorded in numerous texts of the mediaeval period, i.e. from 8th to 
12th centuries A.D. and even later. The Jain Anvyogadvara Churni 
mentions hollow casting and Vishnudharmottara both solid and hollow 
casting by the ci re-perdue method. 37 The Vishnu Samhita 38 also gives 
us some information about casting of image by cire-perdue process. Of 
the latter texts, i.e. the Samarangava-Sutradhara and the Yaktikal- 
pataru, a mediaeval encyclopaedic work which is most important from 
the point of view of the techniques of the circ-perduc process, is the 
Manasollasa or A hhihishitartha Chintamani (12th century A.D.) which 
throws much light on the contemporary metal casting by cire-perdue 
method. 3 ' 1 This work is considered to be the best of the few hitherto 
known texts on the subject as it furnishes us with every detail of the 
process, stage by stage, from the preparation of the model to the finish- 
ing of the metal cast. The details of the cire-perdue metal casting as 
given in the Manasollasa are summarised as follows : (i) the model 
image should lie picpared according to the Navatala measurement, 

< ii ) besmearing the image with refined clay, (in) clay mixed with 
charred, husk, cotton and a little finely powdered salt, and ground on a 
smooth stone should be applied three times all over and round (the 
image), (iv) the first layer (of clay) should be thin and should be dried 
up in the shade After a couple ol day a second laver should be applied 
again. When dry again, there should be the third coating thickly 
applied, (v) (one) should besmear the whole (image or model) with 
clay leaving the mouths of the tubes open and the wise man should 
dry up (the day coating) with care, (vi) the expert should first measure 
the wax of the image, which has to be made either in brass, or copper, 
or silver or gold. Brass and copper should bp taken ten times that of 
wax, silver twelve times and gold sixteen, (vii) then, one should encase 
the metal, either gold or one that is desired, with clay and coconut- 
shaped crucible (thus formed) should be dried up in he aforesaid 
manner, (viii) next (one) should me}t away the wax (from the mould) 
by heating (i.e. the mould) in fire and should afterwards heat the 
crucible in cinders, (ix) after making a hole with an iron on the top of 
the crucible and holding it tightly with a pair of tongs (one should 
bring the heated crucible (out of the cinders), (x) one should place a 
burning wick in the mouth of the tube of the heated (mould of the) 
image, (xi) after bending the crucible, held tightly by the tongs, (one) 
should pour molten metal into the mouth of the tube in a continuous 
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stream and stop when, it is full to the brim of the tube, (xii) the 
adjacent fire should be put out for the purpose of cooling (the mould 
with the molten metal). When the image (i.e. the mould) gets 
naturally cool, the expert should break up the clay (mould) very care- 
fully. The metal image (thus prepared) verily resembles that in wax, 
endowed with similar limbs and other details . 40 

The survey of the technology of image-making by cire-perduc 
method, therefore, shows that this craft was one of the most important 
crafts in ancient and mediaeval India. Moreover, recent investigations 
carried out by Ruth Reeves on behalf of the All India Handicrafts 
Board and the office of the Registrar General, India, have also revealed 
that the Metalsmiths of Rampur (Bankura, West Bengal), Baripada, 
Sorponkha, Pairakuli and Asnasol (Orissa), Jagadalpur (Madhya 
Pradesh), Lowadih (Ranchi, Bihar) and Swamimalai (Madras) still 
prepare images by the age-old cire-perduc process in different metals 
such as copper, brass and bronze. 


Conclusion : 

Our survey of the technical aspects of the three selected crafts viz. 
the potter's craft, the Ivory work and the Metal Image casting by cire- 
perduc process appears to have thrown some light on the technology of 
these crafts with special reference to their process of evolution, gradual 
development and ups and downs in different phases of ancient and 
mediaeval Indian History. There is no denying the fact that we do not 
have sufficient data which enable us to investigate in detail the earliest 
man’s thoughts, desires, activities and achievements in the field of 
material culture, but on the basis of data available with us it has, how- 
ever, been possible to trace out the chronological sequences of the 
technology of atleast some of the important crafts in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Our study might have been more interesting if we 
could get some corroborative literary data from a vast treasury of 
ancient Indian texts which represent the intellectual and literary 
activities of different periods of Indian History. The early literary 
sources such as the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Sutras. 
the Jaina and the Buddhist literatures, the Epics viz. the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, the Dharma-sastras or Smritis, the Puranas, the 
Kavyas and other Sanskrit literature of the ancient and mediaeval 
periods undoubtedly throw sufficient light on the language and litera- 
ture, Political and Legal Institutions, Religion and Philosophy, Social 
and Economic conditions of the contemporary periods, but about the 
technology of the crafts prevalent during the relevant periods we 
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seldom get adequate information from these literary Sources. It hafi 
already been noticed that out of the three crafts selected for study, only 
for one craft i.e. image-making by cir-perdue process, we get valuable 
information from the literary sources datable in the later periods. For 
the technology of this craft in the earlier periods we have to depend 
mainly on the archaeological findings. As regards the technology of 
other crafts also we come across only fragmentary and stray references 
in the ancient and mediaeval texts which may throw some light on 
other aspects of the crafts in general, but not on the technical aspects, 
and thereby compelling us to depend mainly on the excavated 
materials. 

It has already been noticed that during the period ranging from 
round about 1400 B C. to 800 B C. we come across a very few examples 
of significant pottery excepting a good number of “Painted Grey Wares” 
recovered from various archaeological sites in the Upper Gangetic 
Basin. Even the terracottas, which are considered to be one of the 
major items of potter’s craft, are also rarely found during this period 
On the basis of the paucity of the specimens of material culture some 
scholars are inclined to call this period as “Dark Age” of Indian 
History. 41 It may, therefore, be presumed that after the gradual decay 
of the Post-Harappan Chalcolithic Cultures there prevailed some sort of 
social, political and economic instability throughout tire country speci- 
ally in Northern India. Scholars have, however - , attempted to associate 
this period with the migration of the Aryans and their gradual expan- 
sion in different parts of the Canga- Yamuna Doab. The “Painted Grey 
Ware” which is generally associated with the early settlers of the Aryan 
stock has been found at. Ilastinapura, Ahichchatra, Kampil, Panipat, 
Baghpat, Tilpat, Mathura etc. 42 are associated with the story of the 
Mahabharata. The date of the Mahabharata war has been suggested by 
Pargiter 43 to be circa 950 B.C., which falls well within the “Painted 
Grey Ware” period at Hastinapura. B. B. LqJ assumes that “the ware 
was associated with the early settlers at these sites viz the Panravas, 
Panchalas, etc., who formed a part of the Aryan stock in India.” 44 

From the facts noted above, it may be suggested that the socio- 
economic and political atmosphere of the aforesaid period may not have 
been congenial to the growth and development of a particular craft or 
industry. The Aryan people, w'ho were very much busy with their 
expansion and settlement programmes, probably could not take active 
interest in the promotion of arts and crafts. They most probably 
devoted time to produce artifacts on a large-scale only during the later 
period when they stabilized their position in Northern India. Before 
that they were mainly occupied with war with the Non-Aryans and 
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what they produced was only meant for defence purposes. The literary 
sources of the later Vedic period may, however, contain references to 
the practise of arts and crafts specially those of leather-workers, weavers, 
wheel wrights, potters and smiths, but the data available with us are 
so fragmentary that it is very difficult to throw any significant light on 
the technology of these crafts. 

The cause of decline of most of the important traditional crafts 
(excepting image making bv circ-perdue process) during the Post- 
Gupta and Early Mediaeval periods may be the same as noted in the pre- 
vious paragraph, but there were some other factors also which alluded 
to the decline of the age-old crafts. It is known to all students of 
Indian History that there was a continuous struggle for empire among 
the ruling dynasties, and the atmosphere created thereby was not at 
all favourable for the growth and development of the crafts which 
could flourish only in the stable condition of a society. The craft of 
image making by c ire-perdue was in a flourishing condition because of 
the reason that it might have received royal patronage from the contem- 
porary ruling dynasties like the Pains, Senas, Chains, Chalukyas, 
Rashtrakulas and Pall (was who were noted for their religious activities. 
During the late mediaeval periods most of the traditional crafts were in 
a decaying condition. The sovereign power passed into the hands of 
foreigners who belonged to alien races and professed a new religion of 
somewhat militant type. The establishment, for the first time, of two 
diverse systems of culture and civilization led to a definite cleavage 
between the rulers and the ruled such as India had never known before. 
As a result, changes took place in the socio-economic life of the people. 
The contemporary rulers, as it appears, were not. very much interested 
in the promotion of such crafts already existing in the country. A 
different pattern of material culture was set up and impetus was given 
to such crofts and industries which could be produced in the Royal 
Karkhanas and which could only satisfy the needs of the royal families. 
In a word, the rural economy suffered a set back under the overwhelm- 
ing influence of the bureaucratic state of economy. 

The study of the technology of some of the important crafts in 
Ancient and Mediaeval India is just an attempt to throw some light on 
the traditional crafts, which inspite of their many ups and downs have, 
however, been persisted through the ages. The study may be taken to 
be incomplete in the sense that the story relating to the process of the 
evolution of the technology of this crafts, which must have covered a 
long period of time, is mainly based on veiy slender evidence. A good 
deal yet remains to be done, and it would require the unabated efforts 
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of the archaeologists, who with the help of their spades can bring thfi 
task to a reasonable state of completeness. 

Research Scholar, Office of the 
Registrar General of India. 
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REVIEW OP BOOKS 


THE YEAR BOOK of Daily Recreation and Information , Concering Remarkable 
Men and Manners , Times and Seasons f Solemnities and Meri'y- Masking, Antiquities 
and Novelties by Hone, Wlilliam, London : William Tegg and Company, 1832. 824 

and Novelties by Hone, William, London : William Tegg and Company, 1832. 
Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, Michigan, 1967. Price : $ 22.50. 

The book under review has more than 1650 pages and it is 
arranged chronologically with each day having its own special selec- 
tion of curious notes. While there is no duplication whatsoever in the 
popular threesome, they are similar in that each contains fresh bits of 
literary and antiquarian miscellany conveniently arranged and fully 
indexed in both general and subject indices. There are over 100 
illustrations of unique objects and scenes from the past. 

A biography of William Hone, the competent and controversial 
bookman, is given in the new introduction by Leslie Shepard, who also 
compiled a bibliography of books written, edited, or published by the 
author. Possessing a mordant social conscience, Hone was an out- 
spoken critic and satirist of the wrongs of his day. His acquittals in 
three separate trials for alleged blasphemy in his publications indicated 
that he had not only the public support but also the backing of his 
fellow publishers who called him “a persecuted but triumphant champ- 
ion of the press.” 

By combining this great social awareness with a life-long love of 
books, especially old books, Hone was eminently qualified to compile 
his lively books. Taking on some of the characteristics of an almanac, 
THE YEAR BOOK contains a monthly “alimentary calendar” of avail- 
able and desirable foods as well as a plant and vegetable garden 
directory. Antiquarian lore, poetry selections, and observations on 
nature and mores are all presented in a form which lends itself to a few 
minutes or a few hours reading. 

The interest and entertainment that the volume originally offered 
to both the specialist and general reader has actually increased over the 
years. Since the book’s function was. similar to that later assumed by 
periodicals, it supplies many rare details on old and obscure customs. 

The present edition will be found useful to everybody. The 
publishers deserve our hearty congratulations for bringing this out. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YOUNG, by Verrer Elwin, Oxford University Press, 
Calcutta, 1968. Price : Rs. 25 /- 

The title of the book under review is one of the names that the 



Murias give to the most cherished of their institutions, — the Ghotul. 
The Ghotul means the village dormitory, the bothie, the bachelors hall, 
which is a central institution in life and culture of the Muria, a tribal 
group of central India. Dr. Elwin in his book ‘The Muria, and their 
Ghotul’ had described all possible details about this institution. The 
book under review is an abridged version from the above title. It has 
twelve chapter with index. The chapters are as follows : 

(1) Introduction, ( 2 ) The origin of the Ghotul, (3) Two types 
of Ghotul, (4) Ghotul Membership and Rules, (5) An Evening in 
Ghotul (6) Ghotul Discipline, (7) The Muria’s Attitude to Sex, 
(8) The Problem of Ghotul Infertility, (9) Ghotul Recreation, 
(10) The Ghotul and Marriage, (11) The Ghotul and Religion & 
( 12 ) Moral Standards in Ghotul. 

The book under review has also 41 illustrations and 2 maps show- 
ing the position of Bastar and the distribution of the tribe in Bastar of 
Madhya Pradesh. The material for the original work was collected 
between 1935 and 1942 so the account refers to the conditions of the 
people are of about thirty pears ago. Still “No attempt is made to bring 
it up to date” say the Publishers. Although the Ghotul is in existence 
even to day, recent development of the country has brought many 
changes there which have been provided by many researchers. In fact, 
its organisational pattern and many other items and the discussion on 
group-marriage, group-concobinage, pre-nuptial chastity and infertility, 
experimental marriage etc. are interesting and thought provoking. So 
the usefulness of the book under review is unquestionable. 

HAJAR BACHHARER BANGLA GAN (Bengali Songs of a thousand years) Edited 
by Prabhat Kumar Goswami, Saraswati Library, Calcutta, 1376 B.S., Demy size, 
388 pages. Price Rs. 15 a 

The book under review is a critical edition of more than three 
hundred and fifty songs composed by the distinguished Bengali 
composers for a period of about, a thousand years. The songs are 
classified in ten types such as devotional songs, indigenous songs, love 
songs, religious and ritual songs, workmen songs, nature songs, etc. 
with a critical introduction and notes. The introduction is well- 
written and it is sure to occupy a position in the musicological literature 
of Bengal for it draws upon many interesting points on different types 
of Bengali songs. For the convenience of researchers there is an index 
of first line of the songs. The editor and the publishers deserve our 
congratulation for bringing out this critical and useful book. 
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EDITORIAL 


February 1970 


Rural crafts constitute the best source for supplementing the family 
income and absorbing surplus manpower. As they are labour intensive, 
the capital and equipment is not large, and all members of a family can 
participate in the production process. The contingency of death or 
disability of the sole bread-winner, displacing the entire family, will not 
occur if all members of the family are trained and engaged in produc- 
tion. It is essential that the implications of the slogans “every home a 
(ottage industry'’ be fully understood. Cottage industries should be 
development-oriented. The economic objective of producing a saleable 
article, the social objective of providing employment and the wider 
objective of creating self-reliance and building up a strong community 
spirit should all be simultaneously achieved, through the popularisation 
of rural acts and crafts or handicrafts. 

In the (iandhian concept, economic self sufficiency includes economic 
integration and unity which becomes a major instrument of nation- 
building. Gnndhiji envisaged each village and groups of village or 
regions developing their own resources not only for their residents but 
also for the country as a whole. The net work of community develop- 
ment blocks has created some initial enthusiasm among the rural folk and 
helped in the absorption of rural manpower in developmental activity. 
They would have been more successful if only the\ had created to the 
principal objective of relieving unemployment and generated and mobi- 
lised all the people's energies towards this purposeful goal. Having 
initiated a countrywide programme of de\elopnient. we should have 
intensified the process of integrated de\elopment and not slacked our 
effort. It is not too late even now. 

There is no denying the fact that, merely from the point of view of 
rapid economic growth, the returns are going to be more than com- 
mensurate with the large investment invohed. If advanced scientific 
technology can offer automation, cutting down human drudgery and meet- 
ing the demand of workers for a four-day week, surely the same scientific* 
ingenuity can offer jobs to our millions, especially when we have at 
our command, enormous natural resources and a work season through- 
out the year which advantages denied to many advanced nations. 

It is regretable that the past Plans have consistently neglected to 
make good use of labour resources Successful utilisation of manpower 
resources should be make the key-note of future planning. Development 
activities in a block should be planned primarily with the object of full 
utilisation of available skills through a progamme of productive employ- 
ment. The plan should map out how much of the available manpower 
can be absorbed in the various programmes. 
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SOME I.C.C.R. PUBLICATIONS 

FOLK SONGS OF INDIA By Hem Barua 

A collodion of people's songs from all regions of India on a diversity of 
themes — love, marriage, motherland, etc. The book presents a colourful 
view of Indian people while 1 at work or in moments of rejoicings associate 
with their colourful festival (Price: Rs. 6-50) 

DRAMA IN RURAL INDIA By J. C. Mathur 

A survey of traditional drama which shows its national character through 
the exchanges between traditional classical and traditional-folk drama. 
Rased on the author's first hand observation, this book makes a very 
delightful reading (Price: Rs. 17*00) 

SRI IIARSA'S PLAYS 

Translated by Rak -Kun Rae into English, the three plays of Ilarsa, the 
king dramatist of medieval India, are substantiated by copious explanatory 
notes. A very substantial least for those interested in Sanskrit drama 
(Price : Rs. 4 a *00) 

Trade Enquiries : M/s. Asia Publishing House, Calicut Street, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-1 


The secret of travelling light to Darjeeling 



Travel light, feel free, enjoy more— that's what any experi- 
enced traveller will tell you. 

And that's what you have to do when you take your days 
off at Darjeeling. We have got a Luxury Tourist Lodge 
where we look after your every need. Fully furnished 
drawing-cum-bedroom with exquisite carpeting, a small 
anteroom with reclining chairs where you can gaze at 
Kanchenjungha at dawn or on a moonlit night. Running 
hot & cold water, attached bath. 

So now you can travel light, feel free, enjoy more, when 
you come and stay at the Luxury Tourist Lodge at 
Darjeeling. 

All you need to bring with you is yourtoothbrush, 
as the saying goes. 

P.?.: There's another Tourist Lodge at Darjeeling— the 
'ShailSbas', for those who don't mind paying less. And a 
Luxury Tourist Lodge at Kalimpong. 

For bookings, contact Managers or 

TOURIST BUREAU Government of West Bengal 

Darjeeling (Gram : Dartour') or 3/2, Dalhousie Square (E), Calcutta-1 
Phone: 23-8271, Gram: 'Traveltips' 

Bookings at the Calcutta Tourist Bureau close fifteen days ahead of visit* 
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Dunlop India 
sets another 
export 
record 


An all time export record for a tyre 
company was achieved by Dunlop India 
in 1969 when its foreign exchange 
earnings reached the Rs. 2 80 crores mark. 
This was achieved by Dunlop with a 
concerted multipronged drive-developing 
the export of new products, expanding 
existing markets and opening up new 
ones. As many as 12 new countries were 
added to Dunlop's export list in 1969. 


Rs. 2.80 Crores 
Earned 
From 61 Countries- 
The Highest Ever 
By Any 

Tyre Company. 


Some Notable Achievements in 1969 

■ Only Indian company to export cycle tyres to the 
U.SA and aero tyres to Europe. 

■ Secured the largest single order (Rs. 54 lakhs) ever 
placed by the U.S.S.R. on any Indian tyre company. 

■ Record orders secured from Burma, Yugoslavia and 
United Arab Republic. 


Products Exported 

Aero tyres , tyres for earthmovlng 
equipment, trucks and buses, \ 
light trucks, cars and motor cycles; 
cycle tyres and rims ; barrow 
tyres and wheels ; rubber solution; 
adhesives; shock absorbers and 
automobile wheels , transmission 
belting , braided hose , fan 
and vee belts, ^ 


DUNLOP INDIA 

—keeping pace with India's Export Drive 
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Books of Indian Publications Folklore Series 

1. Rain In Indian Life & Lore , An Anthology, edited with an introduction by Sankar' 
Sen Gupta, Foreword : Prof, Nirmalkumar Bose, Director, Anthropological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, 1963. Rs. 18 (Rare). 

2. Studies in Indian Folk-Culture , An Anthology, edited by Sankar Sen Gupta and 
Dr. K. D. Upadhyaya, Calcutta, 19G4. Rs. 12. 

3. Souvenir of All India Folklore Conference , edited by Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 
1964 (out of print). 

4. Folklore Research in India, Official Proceedings of the All India Folklore Con- 
ference, Calcutta, 1964, Ed. by Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1964. Rs. 8. 

5. Tree Symbol Worship in India , An Anthology, edited with an introduction by 
Sankar Sen Gupta, Foreword P. C. Sen, Chief Minister, W. B. Preface : Sophia 
Wadia, President, Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta, 1965. Rs. 20. 

6. Folklorists of Bengal, by Sankar Son Gupta, Foreword : Hiranmay Banerjec, Vice- 
chancellor, Rabindra Bharati University, Introduction : Asok Mitra, ICS, Registrar 
General of India, Calcutta, 1965. Rs. 12. (Rare) 

7. A Guide to Field Study, An Anthology, edited with an introduction by Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Foreword : Prof. Niharranjan Ray, 1965. Rs. 16.50. 

8. Folklore Library, by Dr. P. K. M aha put r a, Dept, of Library Science, University of 
Calcutta, Foreword . Prof. Niharranjan Ray, Introduction : Sankar Sen Gupta 
Calcutta, 1965. Rs. 6.50. 

9. 500 Questions on the subjects requiring investigation in the social conditions of the 
people of India, by Rev. James Long, edited with biobibliographical notes by 
Dr. Mahadeva Prasad Saha, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Introduction, Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1966. Rs. 10.50. 

10. A Comparative Study of a Bengal Folktale, by Ralph Troger, Foreword : Sankar 
Sen Gupta, Indian Folklore Society, Introduction : Prof. Dr. Heinz Mode, 
Director, Archaeological Inst., Marlin Luther University, Halle (Saale), Germany, 
Calcutta, 1966. Rs. 14.50. 

11. A Bibliography of Indian Folklore and Related Subjects, by Sankar Sen Gupta with 

Dr. Shyam Parmar, Calcutta, 1907. Rs. 38. * 

1 2. A Survey of Folklore Study in Bengal : West Bengal and East Pakistan by 
Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1967. Rs. 20. 

13. Laukik Savdokosh , (in Bengali — Encyclopacdea oi Bengali folk words) by 
Kaminikumar Ray : Introduction by Prof. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, National Professor 
Humanities in India, Calcutta, Rs. 12.50. 

14. Ethno-musicology and India , by Sudhibhushan Bhattacharyya, Anthropological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, 1968. Rs. 12.50. 

15. Folklore Museum, by Dr. Shyamchand Mukherjee, Directorate of Archaeology, 
W. B. Foreword : Sint. Kamaladevi Chattapadhyya , Introduction : Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1968. Rs. 10.50. 

16. Women in Indian Folklore , An Anthology, edited with an introduction by Sankar 
Sen Gupta, Foreword : Sint. Indira Gandhi, Calcutta, 1969. Rs. 45.00. 
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Villi Ui(IIiNI) r i HAT WAS SATI 


I Ik 1 mention oj llu* word SA IT spurs the imagination In emision 
llic pieture ol a woman o! 1 1 1 i < * r \irlue and sell abnegation who \ ohm 
lardy consigned hersell lo Ihe (lames on her husbands pvre. Literally . 
Iln* word denotes a \anrgaled ( oinhmahon ol pmil\, truth, and faith. In 
!ls * ll ‘> ( 1<*> i eonsummal ion ol I he* rile ol widow burning was believed lo 
(older mesl nnahh' beiielireiirr nol onl\ on llu* prime mcmnhenl of llu 
mmislr alioii, whirh. inter alia, assmed her abode in heaven along wdh 
1 1 c 1 r husband ior as many years as hair on human body nearly llirer 
and hall eror(‘s bid also on Ihe Ihree races with whom her earthly 
existence was linked. i.e those ol her mother. father and husband, 
besides peripheral benefits that the priests and the general public obtained 
by accompanying the procession and witnessing llu* ceremony and by 
occasionally rccemng departing floral gills from th(‘ Sati 

Most ancient societies Ihe world o\er were, at one time 1 or the other, 
swaged In tin* custom of w idow burning, or more nncly. burning, tint 
after reaching certain pond of zenith d seems to ha\(* fad(*d out ndo total 
disuse through an organised social effort or a happy conjunction of natural 
tones. One possible' reason lor its early discontinuance in those societies 
could he Ihc complete absence of religious sam lion behind Ihe nmvdi 
lion which denied its opportunity and expediency of entrenchment. 'Flu 
custom was observed in one form or another by Chinese. Clerks, Kgyp 
tians, Slavs, Scandium inns. (iermans. Teutons. Cauls and llci index and- 
of course, tlu* Indians. In fact- d could be said that at varying periods 
of time the entire human race was shadowed by tin* rite In certain 
cases only funeral offerings were made which included generous gifts of 
slaves who were slaughtered without the slightest compunction Royal 
mummies of Kgvpt were* entombed in the company of numerous slaves 
ior rendering assistance in the after-death life. 


In India, the custom could be traced hack to the dawn of history. 
Proponents of the thesis that the custom nourished in the Vcdic ages are 
numerous but their interpretation of the scriptural passages of question- 
able authenticities is not free from doubt. It is commonly known that 
Rig Veda treats of pleasures of life and a diametrically opposite picture 
ol the grim and dolorous rite could not be co-existent therewith and is 
therefore very unsupportable in that context. It may be that in keeping 
with the medieval and dark forces of the earth, India could not be an 
exception to the observances ot a social custom which was followed m 
many other lands. Some authorities expound that Scythians were the 
original race who gave birth to the idea, nurtured it and propagated 
the same in the lands they inhabited A conjecture is safely ollerred 
that the concept germinated in India with the Scynthians However, 
lilt' rite is said to have formed not an unimportant part m the funeral 
ceremonies about four centuries before the Kamayana and the Maha 
bliarala or about .‘100 years Ik C In certain texts, eight centuries before 
Christ traces of references to Sail are to be found. 

In the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, riles of the Antyesti Samskara 
(the last ceremonies) are delineated when 4 reference to the lading of the 
widow on the funeral p\ro is available. No trace of conrremation in 
found in these texts. The purpose of la\ing the widow along with her 
deceased husband is cloaked in indissoluble mystery. A guess may he 
ventured here. Since it is belie\cd that the spirit ol the departed person 
hovers around the dead body for sometime after the person is commonly 
bclie\ed dead, an ingenuous system was devised by the bigoted and 
gullible periesthood of eliciting permission from the (haul person for 
allowing the widow to abide 4 in the 4 world and relinquish wealth to the 
descendants. An address to Ibis effect was made* to the dead man while' 
the widow la\ alongside the 1 corpse*, whereafter a younger brother or 
any other suitable person held her by tin* left hand urging her to rise 
and relinquish Hie world of the dead and, in many cases, further asking 
her to agree to be* tin 4 wife* of the one who was willing to marry her. (In 
a considerable number of cases llie willing person happened to he the 
\ounger brother of llie dead man or a near relative) 

The description is suggosli\c. It is possible that in certain eases tin 4 
widows may ha\e refused to relinquish the side of their dead husbands. 
Their lhing relationship may ha\c been intensely ('motional and the 
woman may have been bowed down by excessive grief on llie loss of her 
lord, the visible (iod without whom life may ha\c no meaning for her 
or in whose absence continuance of existence just could not lx 4 contem- 
plated. A further conjecture is that in one of the symptomatic or 
pioneering instances, the woman may have been compelled to accompany 
her partner to doom by the vested interests of her domestic life, parti- 
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cularlv those who coveted the considerable wealth that the deceased may 
have left behind. Or perhaps the burden of maintenance of the widow 
may ha\e impelled a heartless parti iarcli to enter into collusion with the 
priestdom for an easy (elimination of the widow, injecting Ihe mundane 
suggestion with religious respectability and piousness, holding out, at the 
sime tune, a promise of great elhreal splendour in Ihe after-life. No 
religious sanction ever seems to have* been attached to the custom. It is 
only Ihe perversion of the rooted and vested behooi of the 
medieval mind that twisled the scriptural stipulations to interpretation 
congenial lo its own end. Mann .the Law Cover, does not enjoin the 
practice’ nor for that matter is it supported by lalcr faiths m the strands 
ol Indian social and religious life Mann's directions to the widow is lor 
leading a life of ar aescche after the departure of her Lord. Provisions 
m innumerable ancient lexis that a law contrary in spirit to that enjoined 
by Maim is not commendable must be taken clear note of. buddhism. 
Jainism and Sikhism expostulated against the practice of Sati. 

It is . therefore, apparent that no single iactor or consideration can 
he held responsible for transfixalion ol (lie practice in India, though due 
primarily to local influences ils predominance in certain parts of the 
rnunlry can he explained, even as ils sparse acceptance in others can be 
accounted lor 

Possibly, the Aryans among them principally the aristocracy- may 
have I ollovv ed the rile for over a thousand years, vet tin* earliest recorded 
instance of Sail is provided in the account left to posterity by a Creek 
historian, Diodorus Siculus who may be approximated lo have lived in 
Julius Leaser's lime The event described is the death and funeral of a 
Hindu (ieneral named Ixeleus staving under Lumenes Ihe (ireek Com 
mander ol Alexander's army. While fighting Auligcnos somewhere in 
MO or hi 7 1L C. Ihe Indian (ieneral was killed and an obstreperous con- 
Iroversy raged between his two wives who vied for the honour of ron- 
( rcmalion. r riie issue, in deference to Ihe accepted convention Ihcn pre - 
v a lc‘ 11 1 , was settled in favour of Ihe younger spouse as the elder was big 
with a child bedecked as bride, she' laid herself bv Ihe side of her 
husband on the pyre. A detachment of the army marched three limes 
around the pyre platform. The violence of flames could not draw a cry 
of anguish from the voluntary participant ; she is reported to have bid 
adieu with a smile, perhaps with a wave of arm even as the Haines 
coinplclely engulfed her 

Certain positive 1 conclusions can be deduced from Ihe above account, 
which could conveniently he taken as a typical one of the many that 
preceded or followed. In the first place, the custom appears to have been 
confined to either the martial race of Kshtriyas entrusted with the 
defence of the country, or the aristocracy for sonic ambiguous reasons. 
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Second, In achieve 1 the* state 1 of Sabhood was deemed as an honour which 
unequiv orally proves that no force was used or required in its administra- 
tion and that the* custom was entirely voluntarily followed, being based 
oil unstinting willingness. Third, social forces seem to have assigned 
lull approbation lev the rile. IIowe\er, no explicit legal or religious sanc- 
tion seemed attached to the fashion Sucressi\e cases of Sati appear to 
have created so marked an impression ol sell easi ness- grit, valour and 
ehivalrv, loftiness of purpose and sublimity of action that the once lan 
guishing custom leaped into a raging fashion embraced bv all castes and 
creeds. It no longer remained the- monopoly of the Brahmins, the 1 aristo- 
cracy or the 1 militant sections of the 1 Indian society 

Bralunanic literature, the various Sutras, Srutis, the Buddhist and 
Jain sacred hooks do not either support or repudiate 1 the* rite. In fact, 
no clear mention of the existence ol the custom is available 1 

A marked reference conlronls 11 s in the 1 Samhitas of Vishnu and 
Vvasa which stipulate 1 that cither the widow should lead a chaste* tile* of 
1 chbacv . renouncing all pleasuies ol the 1 semscs or as an alternative 1 ascend 
her husband's funeral pyre It is indeed noteworthy that even Iictc 1 no 
clear commandment in favour of the 1 custom is propounded 

The Mahabharala cites piomienl instance's ol Hie rile* hut it is known 
I lint most of the 1 widows of the* mar! vis ot the Kpie* War did not immolate 1 
themselves, though some drowned Ihcmsrlvcs later It is stall'd that on 
hearing of the 1 death e»t Iict husband. Dronachai ya. Krpi made* her appear- 
ance on the 1 battle 1 Held ol Kumkshelra in wdd dishev died fashion, hut 
she did not achieve* Nahhood Some slrav example's e>l Sati an* also to 
i»e found in the 1 epic of the Kamavnna. 

The rib' may he assumed to liave 1 figured in the Indian literature 1 m 
the centuries billowing the birth of C.hrisl. Kolhan's Ha jalai angini and 
Somedeva's Kalhasanlsagara mention instance' of Sail: in p:\ilicu 
lar, these two cardinal publications inlorm us of the 1 variation that tin 1 
principle 1 ol Sail came to adopt in course of lime*. This ma\ well have 1 
been influenced b\ Sevllnan practice of a similar nature 1 . Kollian quotes 
instance's where 1 concubines, sislcrs and even mothers conn ema led llie'm 
M'lvexs. known as Snlinnwrantt or SuIkhjcuwum or Annnrohmw. Somedewa 
quotes the j)arlieular example ol the Quee*n Mother committing Sail when 
her son Yisu ptamalla of Nepal was killed in Samval 878. 

II 


Jena Tave'rnier, the 1 famous French Iravrllnx who made 1 a number of 
trips to India, clearly portrays Hie custom in bis reminiscences which 
relate* to a period between ltUO and lb(>7 A. I). lb* states that the alterna- 
tive 1 to Sail open to the widow wa^ to lead a life of unbroken misery, dis- 
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tfrace and contempt an existence of a worlh lessor than even a slave. 
Most often the balance nf choice tilted in favour of the custom, the deci- 
sion is no sjnall measure's being dielaicd by the o\ er/ealous relations and 
priests vv ho diel not tarry in portraying the* ]>iclurc < >1 glorv and elelioation 
dial awaited the deceased and the* widow in llu 1 other world. The woman 
who had decielcd to go ihe way had her husband shaved and ornaments 
Mich as arms and le*g bracelets, which were presented by h( i r husband 
symbohslnng her fait hi uhic.ss. woie* taken away, i'hough during the period 
iiiide-r reiVnuice. the Muslim rulers hael. in a hall hearted fashion, for 
hidden the rite* as llie*ir permission to commission d was mandatory’, such 
peTiuission appears In tune bce-n I reedy granted in consideration of a si/e 
able bribe* ollered to tin* Muslim !, f o\, rnoh. Ollier ingi celieiils. such as 
bedecking the* lady as a bruie, play in;.; o( music, distribution of re*lie‘s bv 
the* would be Sail and ihe possible administration u( drill's, narcotics and 
peilions !o nieluce insensibility s\ e* re * common to this period as in the 
immemorial past 

Principally three 1 ehllereni methods set m lo ln\e bee*n employed in 
the varmus pails eij the 1 coun!r\ in lie* consummation of Ihe* actual cere 
mony. In llu* (* 111111 ' region ol (lomin mdal. the 1 method adopted was to 
dig a large and d(*ep Jiote in the ground slulled willi f'em rous rpianlilies 
el lire wood. The body ol llu* husband was pla< ed at Ihe edge. the* wife 
'went round the pit three linn's, chew ini' hid'd nonstop, bidding adieu lo 
the near ones, whereafter the body was tluovn into tin* inferno healed 
like a furnace The woman with In*, hat k towards tin* pit was pushed 
m by < ne e>l the piiesls and eomhudib'es and oih wen* poured in liberal 
miaiihhes by (lie r<*l:iii\es. tin 1 operation h<*mg aecompa nieel bv deafening 
bealn oi dninis and evmhni In v i i ,ain pl.n es » s 1 1 \ near the 1 sandv 

shores instance's oj hurrying Ihe eiead and the hong have* been recorded 
1 h e * woman was placed upright with ilu* liusband m tier lap in a deep 
hole 1 and each relation poured a hurkcijul o! Ihe eailh and sand until llu* 
hole was covered a lewet wilii the' giound or a loot or two above ground 
level, The* relalions then jumped Hick* at to ensure that Ihe Sab was 
/ mootht're'd. 

I 11 tin* kingdom of Helical, il was obligatoiv lo perform the' cere* 
nionv on (he* hanks of the* saereel (iunga where tin* dead and (lie alive 
wt'rt' washed and ofh red to fn/ni in Hemal union. Tavernier slates that 
elue* to shortage of fire*wood in Ihe Bengal region the bodn*> wi're often 
half burnt in lie* scanty bed ol 1 ceils and wood and were thrown into the 
(ianges to be eagerly devoure'd by the' waiting e*roroelile*s. 

In the kingdom ol (iujarat cxlcneling uplo Agra and l)e*lhi. the* sys- 
tem was to build a hut of fagots and Ihe woman placed in the* middle 1 , 
half redlining against a strong post with which she was faslely secured 
from the waist, the husband lving across her knees From outside the* 
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but, fire was kindled by the priests and relati\es who poured ghee and 
combustibles thereon to increase tin* intensity and violance of the flames. 
Melted gold and copper ornaments were seized by the priests as their 
lightful r( k wanl for abetting the rite. 

The enlightened minds saw the evil in the practice of sending the* 
innocent women to their dooms and each great man who supported its 
abolition expressed forcefully the need for its total prohibition and took 
practical steps in this direc tion. Mnhnmrvann Tantni condemned the 
practice in no ambiguous te rms and slated that those wlie> perpetrated the 
crime of burning the unman with her husband earn for themselves only 
a place in eternal hell The pra< lice is likened to the' act of performance 
of black magic in Mcdhahtlu on Maim. Annamarana, the* pathetic act ol 
dying with any article 4 left by the husband, e 4 g < padookas. loin cloth, 
turban etc . which is nothing short of suicide*, is dccmcel to be* an ae*t e>f 
UTchgion against the 1 spirit ol the* Sastras. Wdas have 4 laid elown the 
cardinal principal of completing one's span of life 4 on earth which should 
ne>l be 4 shortened by voluntary or deliberate* act. howe\e‘r socially justified 
Miedi an cxeirise* might be 4 , Hann IMialla was one* e>i the earliest acKocates 
who te>ok an une'ejuiN ocal stand for the obliteration of the' rite 4 , liana has 
gone 4 a step further in branding the* perpetrators of the 4 custom as ignorant, 
short sighted lot. He* has brought out a new angle*, in that lie 4 calls it 
Miicidc by the* widows committed purely te> obviate* the unendurable 
grief sustained by them, thus tearing apart the* weakness which may in 
many ease's ha\e be*en responsible in sending 1 1 ie* simple -minded young 
widows to their dooms Suce , essive Muslim rulers, including Akbar, 
Jchangir and Auran/e 4 b issue*el fornums forbidding the* commission of 
this practice, \kbar is re*pule‘d t < > have* personalis inleTxened in saving 
Ihe life of a young Kajpulancc \\ 1 1 o was reluctant te> be* saerifie*e 4 d for the 4 
honour e>l Sahhood Although the 4 Sikh (iurus enjoined elisassoeialion 
from the* rite notable* instance's ed Sail perlormed during and after Hanjit 
Singh's ! i in <‘s by Sikhs are a\ailable*. I he Adigranth says Satis are* those 
whe) li\e* e>n with a broken heart". 

One* of the* ran* instances e>f Sati amongst Muslims is mentiom k (l in 
Tu/uk i Je'liangiri. Hajaur (a town near Kashmir) was a Ilineln donu 
naled area before* tbe*ir prosl\ tisation to Islam was carried out. As a 
Mvstign of the*ir eullure. these romcrls continued to practice the* rile as 
of old. e\ce k pt that they burne*d their deael along with the living in con- 
trast te> burning them. A cjim* of 10 to 12 ve 4 ars old girl is e ited who was 
hurried along with her husband of the* same age. Royal decree predict- 
ing the practice on pain of death was issued by Jchangir after this occur- 
rence. This derive*, to all accounts, seemed intended for Muslim 
populace. 

The half-hearted measure's adopted by the ruling authorities in sup- 
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prcssion of the rite bore no appreciable results, as the Muslim governors 
from whom prior permission was to be obtained, were loo ready lo 
accjuiese for a consideration which was gladly olTered. The social refor- 
mer, who went all out for its erosion was largely unsuccessful lor lark 
of enforcing capability. It was, therefore, essential that a fusion of both 
these pre-requisites was available lo eradicate tin 4 e\il 

The great apostle of abolition of this searing and blolrhlul custom, 
that great man from Bengal the land that ga\e birth to many an 
illustrious sons of India Kaja Ham Mohan Boy, was shaken \iolentlv 
after witnessing the spectacle of the performance of Sail ol his brother 
Jagan Mohan's wife somewhere in 1811. She was an unwilling and 
most reluctant participant in this drama and when Ihe flumes engulfed 
her she made an unfruitful attempt to escape. The precipitators and 
the' so called protectors of llic mythical 'values administering Ihe show 
look adequate measure m setting her \aliant bid at naught The priests 
and other relatives pinned her down lo Ihe p\re by means of green 
bamboos and Ihe high level inslcnsity of drums and other musical 
instruments drowned her shrieks. This inhumane sacrihce set Bam 
Mohan Boy thinking. His resolve for the reform gained added strength 
Ironi the misciablc position then prevalent with regard to the ever 
increasing number of women committing, or forced lo commit, Sail. In 
one year. 181a, as many as 810 Sails were comunlled in Bengal r lic 
position remained unchanged during tin* following two years whim the 
number ol Sails were nearly 1100, though the number decreased somewhat 
subsequently No absolute 1 reliance could be placed on lhe.se figures as 
lo their correctness because no otfieial marhincrv existed to record tin* 
events and Satis performed in I lie rural areas were barely noticed 

In 1818 and 1820 Baja Bam Mohan Boy published two tracts on the 
practice of Sali after delving deep into the religious aspects ol Ihe custom. 
His lindings which laid ban' Ihe complete absence of any religious 
sanction behind the practice confounded the ..supporters ol the rile. 11 
was perhaps Ihe first real attempt lo pul beiore the iiitellmgeiilsia the 
fallacious and mythical beliefs governing Ihe observance of the rile and 
doublless till* gravity of the thoughtless and blind following jolted the 
people severely. The then (iovejnor (icneral William Cavendish 
Benlinck had initialed the move to legally curl) the enlremhcd practice. 
The humanistic minded Knglish (iovernor held consultations vvilh Baja 
Ram Mohan Hoy and was convinced that bereft ol the support from 
social forces the custom could be forcefuIU tackled under legal 
stipulations. The masterly minutes recorded bv Benlinck recommending 
the passage of the statue is an archieve of lasting significance in the 
history of social reform in India. Fourth of December 1820 is in real 
terms a day lo be hailed for it was on this day that Lord Benlinck 
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carried the regulation in Council by virtue of which all those who abetted 
the rile of Sail were declared guilty of culpable homicide. For this 
stupendous achievement he earned Macaulay's encomium “as the man 
who abolished cruel riles, gave liberty to the expression of public 
opinion, whose constant study was to elevate the intellectual and moral 
character of the 1 nations committed to his charge”. (The inscription 
appears below Benlmeks statue at Calcutta). 

by any lest, any socially e\il custom practised by a people from 
lime immemorial cannot Ik* cypcncd to cca.sc o\ crnigld, eve*n in he face 
of he*av \ penalties stipulated lor its \iolalion. Numerous dciianecs of 
the law were comimllcd and the guilty punished accordingly. A large 
measure of success was achieved within a few years of llie passage* of the 
statue, although religious bigots appealed to the Privy Council against 
the law. Haja Ham Mohan Roy went to Knglaml as a supporter of the* 
law. The appeal was ultimately rejected 

The members of the suppicsscd leanings lound vent from him* to him* 
and Hu* historian is confronted with a number ol eases where* a nvna! 
of ttie* praetiee* was sought to be* introduced As me*nlly as in H)f>-1 and 
e ven in HM>1. the* now rare* oee urrence in the* (ie*lel was witne ss In the 
lornicr ease, a Ihijput girl aclii(*\ed Satdiooei in a \illage in .Ihansi District, 
another erne* in the* same year having l)e*e*ii committed by the* wile oi 

Brigadier /ahar Singh On November ( .h ItMil another Sail < aim* to light 
A village* woman immolated hrrscll on lie*r husband's pyre* at a place* 
known as Milavva m Nagpur District Nearly si\ le> se\ e*n liiousanel 
people* are* re*porh‘d to have* witnessed tin* rite*. 

Eulogies have* n e d he*e*n lacking in support e»f the* selfless nets ol 
the* Satis Ilutlem goes out lo praise the* malchle*ss constancy anel 
fearless mdilVeTcne-e* ol ele*a!h' e»i Hu* Indian widows Hahinelra Nath 
Tagore lias warmly lauele*el Hie* niter e*oletne*ss vvilli which the* w ielows 

])eautifieel and sanctified the* de*alh John Dryelen sang ol the* ste*rliug 
virtue* of the* widow s thus : 

. . a fune ral venv 

W tile’ll c T ue*l laws lo Indian yvitleiws alle>vy 

When lalally their virtue they approve 

(die*, il ul in (lames and Martyrs of (hear lew.” 

As a me*asure of expression of devotion lo the* hushanel, the wielows 

act e > f Sati ism is the supreme culmination of he*r feelings The 

ideals of une[ue*stmne*el loyally anel le>ve of the* Hindu woman have no 
equal anywhere* on earth What greater proof of the fidelity of Indian 
wife is ne*eded than the* fact that slu* voluntarily sacnficcel hersedf ? Even 
after the* rile* iiael been banned by law, the law enforcers were therm 
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selves compelled to permit its commission in one ol the rare examples 
of human experiences graphically recorded by Major General Sleeman 
in his Rambles and Recollections. The Englishman was fully convinced, 
through the behaviour and discourse of the lady who had been prevented 
to immolate herself, that her saUalion lay only with her husband who had 
been cremated earlier. This was the zenith of the ideals of the Indian 
womanhood which, with the passage ol time and like* c\ entiling else 
around us had changed (somewhat). Tin* land scape of tin* Indian 
countryside is draped with numerous mule monuments that bear eloquent 
testimony to the highest ideals embodied in the character ol the Indian 
woman. 

lUnlwnij Board, AVm Delhi. 


The Indian Theogony 

A Comparative Study of Indian Mythology from the 
Vedas to the Puranas 
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An account of the development of the great triad of Indian mytho- 
logy : Brahma, the Creator, Vlsnu, the Preserver and Siva, the 
Destroyer. Dr. Bhattacharji shows how the gods changed with the 
passing of time and how some disappeared in the process. She 
makes extensive comparisons with the myths of many other peoples, 
particularly Indo-European. 
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BUDHA— A SIRMUR FOLK DANCE 

Budha is an interesting dance from Rainka tehsil. This owes its 
origin to the bygone days when the higher castes used to dominate the 
low castes, their tenants, in this part of the hills. In this dance at the 
time of Diwali festival, Thakurs and Rajputs send their greetings to 
their relatives in another village through the dancing party consisting 
of Harijans. The dancers also get a dance to wish a Happy Diwali to 
their relatives and friends while their arrival is eagerly awaited in the 
village 

The tenants used to please their landlords in many ways. One of 
them was by performing Budha dance in their honour. This dance has 
become a part of their cultural life for the last so many decades and is 
continuing even now, though the times has changed Ii is performed 
during Rainka fair which is held about ten days alter Diwali On 
various cultural meets at State' and at the National lex el, this dance lias 
been performed and is highlv acclaimed 

Budha dance is held on lev) and chaulh following Diwali festival in 
the month of Kartika (Oct. -Nov ). Jt may. however, Ik* prolonged for 
a day or so. The minimum number of men taking pari m the dance is 
ten while the maximum may lie fifty The entire partv is dixided into 
two groups, one performs the dance and the other plaxs the music 
Songs are sung in chorus by both. 

The men in the dancing party wear a spinal type of a dress. The 
othei party wears the usual clothes. The special dress consists of pay rev 
— a white turban, kart a — a shirt, pyjama — (a pair of breeches) 
which is tight at the ancles and a cholna — a white gown extending up to 
the knee having fine embroidery work with coloured threads done at 
rhe back and on the sides. Round the waist a katnar dinral is wrapped. 
This is a big coloured piece of cloth. 

The members of the dancing party wear ornaments most’y 
borrowed from their landlords These are dharaitoo and balcy — ear- 
rings having coloured si ones, bar — a heavy silver necklace, kandl — a 
small silver necklace worn quite close to the neck and baltvy heavy 
and thick silver bracelets. 

The orchestra consists of halnk — a lnngish type or small drum, 
Damanu — a small nayara, chlnmlu — a brass plate, banstu — a flute and 
dhak — a small type of fuduk . 

On the appointed day. Kolis from each household collect in the open 



compound of the village temple. They carry their musical instruments. 
The special dress is. however, not put on at this stage. A prayer 
known as sciru is first sung before the village deity. After this they 
break into two or three groups and go to the houses of their landlords. 
They sing songs in their praise. This too is known as sen a. After 
singing for about two hours, they seek permission for a break. The 
landlord then asks them to visit the particular village where he has 
given married to his own daughter or sister. The dancing party then 
begins its journey to that village, and reach there before dawn. 

Ik'fore (Mitering the village boundary, music is played First, they 
call at the village deity and after singing the sciru . they move towards 
the particular house' as directed by their landlord Here they sing 
sara in honour of liie family for one hour and then retire for a short 
i est 

Afier a briel puitsc, the budhu dance begins. The leader of the 
party directs others to put on the dress and jewellery as described 
above They dance to the 1 tune of the music The dance is held 
in a curie which goes on moving slowly. They wave a handkerchief 
oi a dumjru I mm time to time The steps are not subject to any rules. 
The tempo of the dance goes on increasing slowly with the music. The 
dance coni nines till in the evening. After interval, they go to the 
\illage deity and again sing sciru. 

r [ he family serves the party with delicious food like rice, poiundu , 
ghee and jaggery The parly distributes parched grain or mudu , to the 
married daughters of the village. In return they receive double the 
mudu and glams. The landlord gives them one rupee each. At night, 
tliev ^ing and visit other houses. 

Next morning, the party returns to their village On their way back, 

1 1 u\ first, visit their village deity and sing sciru. Then they go to the 
landlord’s house and sing songs. He receives mudu and walnuts from the 
hands of the members of the* dancing party. In return, Thakurs serve 
them with good dishes and give them one rupee each. Thus the budho 
dance comes to an end. The sciru and other folk songs sung during the 
dance are given here'. Of late, light film songs have made their way 
into this dance 

The following Sciru is sung in honour of the village deity . 

«rT^ft 

^3 'HI grcfl 
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Ti %sfr tt 
Vlt TRT 

'CTcT *1^ W sqf^ 

55TFT % -mt Tf3n ^UTT 
sfer rrqf -m ^ 
vtth: Ttsrr mi ?t m4 

Gist :- — This is a song sung in praise of Thakur, when 
llanjans visit the house of iheir landlords. The song is in the form ol 
questions and answers. Whose house is it ? This is Thakur’s house. 
Where is Thakur lie is fast asleep. All elders and children are also 
sleeping. Who will wake them up? His wife would wake them up 
Who will kill the lice in his heard ? 1 1 is wife will do the job. She will 

also apply the mustard oil to his beard and comb it. In the closing 
lines, they sing that they have sung enough in praise of Thakur’s 
family and house. 

Following is another song which is tuned with dance : 

: TRT 3Rl*5t 
tjfRT W*\ 

TRT TlTH 
HIMT mm mdTTT 
?T 

jldllfT 3TV rfffj m* mfin ? 

TSflT Tj 5JR 

mm mm W 
STTHT 

smmr mm rnlmm 
^Tftm mm mm? 
mm 5TRT 

'SnTd'T mm t£JTT fjmmT 
miff mm 
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4341 4FT1 
TO =44T 434T3 
4ft41 *rT 444T 
4f4 441 44 5t4f 
TOlTT 4T TO 

O 

74FTT 44T 44713 
4TO 4714 

■ Zi 

TO $> 41 4144T 4 [441 4 44 
TO % 41441 4 f41 41 41 4l vflff 
41^ 71 41441 ^srV 4T 414 
^451 41 TO 4I3; $rsft 
^ ^ 444* 414 

C\ 


Cist : — -This also is in questions and answers form. Whose place is 
this? It is devdta’s place Who worships the deity? Brahman worships 
it. Whore is he? lie is sleeping. Is it about to dawn ? Yes, Brahman 
has got up. Has he put ori the clothes ? \ es, he is going to spring to 

take bath. He has also filled the jug with fresh water. Now he enters 
the temple and worships the devtu with incense. 

Following is another song in praise of Thakur : 
h'4 qprr 

^4 7T 34F7T 71 414*1 I 
5144T %f 714 414, 

TO7> TO 441 grft I 
^4 41314 4Tl, 

7|% 4lfft 4tt I 

^ 44T3Tf 41 44 ft, 
ft-g 7r41 ft I 

4T3I - 4t vfrCl’ 4> 
f4 43ft 43ft4t f°T>, 

^ TOTT ft I 
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T RT? 

F>| ^T^TT ft tsfr I 

5^ aft TT ^rHT ^ 

?T5t wt %^qt 3 % i 

f?T *1$ 3TfTT ?rm H<TT, 

«TFf TT ITMT WZ iTPft 
srV €\ *rt i 

tsqr ?t Tfmr 

V'qT ZRT cf^T 

frrn 'tt^tt ?t ?fnt 

?fR ?T gfVsR 

^r ^TOTT 

Sfrft *RT ^t ^WA 

NO 

#Rr JTqrqt 

Gist : — This is sung in the memory of two elans. About five 
decades ago, the people of this area were divided into two (‘Ians known 
as Push } and *S had Relations between these two elans were' never 
cordial. IVople of Shilwadev village were known as Pashi and those 
of Rhawai were known as Shaft. Once all the lurnbcrdars of these 
villages and other villages gathered at a place Thapal near Rajana to 
burv the hatchet and to move towards a compromise. 

During the course of this meeting, there rose a quarrel and 
Chhicha saj/ana of Shah clan was killed by the other party. The meet- 
ing ended without, any result. His dead body was cremated at 
Ludhiana village A message was sent to Maharaja at N.ahan about 
the murder. He sent a small contingent of his army to supress the 
people of Shilwadev village (Pashi clan) The army gave a good 
punishment In this song the names of all the lurnbcrdars have been 
given. 


Office of the Census Operations , Himachal Pradesh . 
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S. S. SHASHI 


FOLK SONGS AND DANCES OF THE GADDI'S 


Song and dance are the most natural trails of a race. They pro- 
\ide an effective yardstick of their temperament and the manner they 
react to the surrounding jov and beauty. 

Of all the uninhabited Himalayan people tin* Gaddis an* easily the 
most remarkable ones. 

In features, manners, dress and dialect they are distinct, differing 
basically from the rest of the population They mainly reside on the 
snowy range of Dholadhar which divides Chamba trom Kangra A few 
ha\e trickled down to the valleys which skirt the base of (he chain but 
a vast majority still live on the highest abo\c. They are simple, virtuous 
mid sturdy. 1’lK‘ir womenfolk are beautiful, calm cheerlul and bash- 
ful They are indeed a picture' of simple elegance, Raja Sansar 
(hand 11 of Kangra de\ eloped a fancy for a (iaddi girl and married. 
Mir was called (iaddi Ham. And this e\ent is rightly the theme of a 
song and dance. 

The (iaddi was grazing the goats 
And (iaddan, cows 

Her earthen pitcher broke on the rocks 
file cows ale grass 

Raja Sansar Chain! saw the event and young lace 
lie fell in love 
And married her. 

Brahmaur, the abode o / (iaddis: Hrahmaur, a village of Chamba 
district in II. I\, is the abode of the Gaddi's One lias to (ravel 22 miles 
on foot or on pony from the nearest bus terminus at (iehra, to reach this 
village. 

It is an important village, and is distinguished by its l.‘U)0 \ears old 
temple. To Ilarmann Goetz, the scenic beauty is comparable to tin* 
finest of Switzerland. With such a gorgeous Iandscajx and romantic 
atmosphere, the (iaddi girl is deeply in love with the hills of Chamba. 

Cori is deeply in love 
With the hills of Chamba 
In every home is a bindhi 



In every home a tiklu 
In every home are calm brides 
(*ori is deeply in love 
With the hills of Chamba 

Mani Maliesh is cover(‘d with perennial snow, and is regarded as 
sacred as Kailash. God Siva is believed to have lived here. There are 
many temples where Lord Siva is worshiped in a typical form. The 
land ol Siva has been tin* theme of songs and are known as Anchali . 
One of the famous Anchah's goes as under : 

i 

() Lord Siva, if you fulfil our desires 
We shall give you a Suwula 
And we would make an offer 
Of eighty goals and eighty four sheep. 

O’ God, we want your darshan. 

And that is why the Siva was so pleased that when — 

"The (iaddi tended his sheep on the grass 
Tlie Gaddan offered oblalion ot flowers to Siva 
He gave sheep to the (iaddi 
Hut he bestowed beauty on tin* Gaddan*'. 

A marriage song goes as under : 

“Who is that beautiful girl 

Sitting with her hair uncombed 

Who is silling with Ins hncktuincd 

Oh, (iori is silling with her hair uncombed 

And Isivar (Siva) is silling with his baeklurned". 

Costume : Turbaned Gaddi, can be distinguished by his Chola (a 
long wooden coal) and Dora (woolen rope). The chola tied round the 
w’aist with a black rope worn in many lines. It varies from 30 to 200 
feel in length and weight about 2 to 3 seers. A (iaddi woman wears a 
shirt called Knrti of cotton cloth and eo\ers it with chola or chola made 
woolen cloth. The woolen rope is an essenlial wear for all including 
children of five years. The womenfolk are \erv fond of jeweller}, "flu* 
Gaddi dancer always prefers to dame in his traditional and usual dress. 

A Gaddi girl wants to buy some ‘ licriis ’ from the market and requests 
her relations in sueh a manner that our sympathies are enlisted on 
hearing the song which goes thus. 
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In the bazar of town ‘Bedis 1 arc being sold 

0 my uncle please purchase il 

The cost is too high, how can 1 purchase it ? 

() iny lather's younger and elder brother 
please buy it 

Neither of. my father's brothers purchase it 
So my pious mother, please purchase it. 

Romantic Sonys : During my study of the folks of the (iaddis 1 found 
that the (iaddis were leading richer and emotional life than any other 
tribe of the Ilimaehal Pradesh. The (iaddi is a care tree and happy 
go lucky fellow. When a (iaddi shephered plays on his Hide, nature 
nods its head in tune : the hills virbrale with joy and the distant hill girl 
dances in ecstasy. The love sick shepherdess starts to sing in reply : 

1. 1 miss you terribly my (iaddi 

1 miss you very very much. 

2. This Putwari will not write a letter for me 
though I beseech him a thousand limes. 

1 miss you very muc h, m\ beloved (iaddi 

A l go alone to the spring 

and drink there in seclusion 

And suddenly your memory pierces my heart 

1 miss sou very much, m\ beloved (iaddi. 

4. With naked feet 1 climbed the hill 

Hoping to see you when you will return 

But alas ! my feel are pierced by the sharp thorns 

And <>i you there was no sign 

1 miss you very much my hi loved (iaddi. 

Here are a few lines of another famous song which relate to the 
broken love story of Kunjua and Chauehalo-- tranelated by Dr Karan 
Singh. 

1 . I weep profusely 

While washing clothes. O' Kunjua 
Come and speak to me, 

Please come and talk with me. 

2. In your hand is a silk handkerchief . 

O’ Chanchali 

And my ring is on your finger 
as tocken of our undying love. 
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3. Do not leave tomorrow night O Kunjua 
Do not leave me. 

I would sacrifice my life 
To keep you here. 

4. I must go tomorrow night, 0 Chanchalo, 

I must go far ; I have pressing work which 
I cannot ignore. 

Many songs about another shepherd Rupnu have been composed. 
When Rupnu returns to his home, his beloved is waiting for him. 

These folksongs are quite simple in composition and are sung with 
an amazing clarity of expression and each line is repeated a number of 
times before switching on to the other line. They are sung in high- 
pitched voice, mostly by women or shepherds while lending their sheep 
or goat. 

Folk Dances : The folk dance of (iaddis is of a uniform pattern 
and is performed bv a group who move in a circle swaying their bodies 
half way round at each step in an ea\v and graceful manner with the 
arms alternatively raised over the head hanging down. The dance is 
always accompanied by songs. The men and women usually dunce in 
separate circles and do not intermingle. 

The dance numbers of the menfolk is xigorous and sometimes 
boisterous too Rut the woman moves slowly and gracefully. They clap 
their hands at regular intervals, and after (‘very 2 or 3 steps sit down on 
their hunches facing each other and thus they present an attractive 
sight . 

The tempo rises with the notes of the orchestra consisting of shenni 
and (Uiolak (Dundum). The musicians sit outside the circle and plav 
their instruments. The dance is full of \erve and aplomb and ocesionally 
reaches a fren/id stage with their costumes Hying as the dancers whirl 
lound. 

Usually the dancers enter the arena after a drink of sur (wine). 
Dances by individuals are generally timid while collective one starting 
with graceful steps of a happy contented and peaceful people, lead to a 
frenzied state. An interesting feature is that (iaddis raise a chord ‘ho-ho’ 
at the top of their voice, while women dancers alone sing. 

Editor “Saink Samachar”, New Delhi. 
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D. V. RAG HAVA RAO 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NANDI FESTIVAL AMONG 
THE KONDA DORAS OF ARAKU VALLEY 

The Konda doras arc one of the scheduled tribes' in Andhra Pradesh. 
They art* known to their neighbours, under dilTerent names, viz., 
'Konda In’. ‘Kondakapu’, ‘Pandavarajas’ and ‘Kondaporju’. According 
to their mythology which narrates the creation of this Earth bv Lord 
Bhimasura. they arc 1 called Kul)i. 

The Konda doras are inhabiting the live adjoining coastal districts 
of Andhra Pradesh, viz., Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam, East (lodavari, 
West (iodavari and Krishna. They are found in large numbers in 
Visakhapatnam district with a population of 44,7T>9. 2 The total popula- 
tion of this tribal community in the State comes to 8f>,911/ 

The Konda doras celebrate a festival to ‘Nandideyyahf in the month 
of February {KOGRIPI SA A FLA). This is not an annual festival. They 
celebrate this festival in three successive years while in the three 
subsequent successive years they do not observe any ritual to this deity. 

Origin of Deity : 


There* are different versions regarding the origin of the deity. 
However, llu* main theme stands the* same* while minor events vary from 
one version to the other According to the folk tale narrated by Soinih 
Naidu of Panasavalasa (Sovva Multa in Araku Valley), the* deity was 
born in tin* sea. As the story reveals there was neither Earth nor Life, 
in this world before* its creation. The whole surface was flooded with 
waler like* a great oce*an. Then Lord Hhimtfsura, the* Creator of this 
world, created a man and a woman and ke*pt them in a gourd whie-h 
■vas thrown into the* waiter- sea Later on, lie created the* Earth, the 
fauna and the flora. He* brought the* gourd on to Ihc surface* of the 
Earth, broke* it down, bringing the* first man and woman on le> this world. 
They got married and in course* of time begot seven children. The first 
of the seven children created the Kubi’ tribe*. 

Along with the first man and woman were* horn two deities called 
Nandidcyyalu in the sea. They are sisters. But they were not brought 
to the* surface of the Earth by Lord Bhimasura. The* deities were 
playing and dancing in the sea. They prepared a basket anel began to 
beat it which produced some rhythmical sounds. This implies that the 



deities were not aware of the modern type of musical instruments and 
that a basket represents the primitive type of musical instrument. 

One day a group of seven brothers of the ‘Kubi’ (or Konda dora) 
society went on a hunting expedition. On the way they came across a 
red Eagle called SOM K I SI LA GEDDA. It is said that this Eagle used to 
carry away men and animals just as a kite carries away chicken, kills 
and eats them. One of the seven brothers shot the Eagle with his gun. 
One of its wings fid I down. It flew to some distance with the help of the 
second wing and tell down dead 

Then they proceeded furl her and found a group of mighty flies called 
FEMKAHA YEGALV in a rock cave. At that stage the flies did not know 
the construction of a nest, hence they were living in eaves. It is said 
that these flies used to kill human beings. So they wanted to destroy 
its race by a strategy. The brothers approached the flies and said that 
they were wry much displeased with Ihrir pitiable conditions of life. 
They further said that lhe\ would construct a nest for I hem on a tree 
where they can live comfortably, "faking the consent of flies, they 
constructed a nest on a tree with tree hark. The flies were wry much 
pleased with the help of men and expressed their desire to enter into 
bond friendship with them to which they gave their consent. The 
mighty flics secured a goat and serwd meat with rice to them. On the 
third day after the feast files entered the nest to live in there 
whereupon the brothers set fire to the nest All the flies died in the lire 
except a male and a female who escaped death by flight. The brothers 
prepared a musical instrument called DA1MH 1 Ironi the goafs skin which 
was killed to giw Ihcm a least 

They went oil further till they found tin* son. They saw two deilies 
dancing and singing on the sea with a rude musical instrument (basket) 
in their hands. The sewn brothers were anxious to go close to them to 
enjoy their company. Hu I there was a thick fencing of a type of plant 
called eowach (Dl LAGOXDl) encircling the sea on all sides. They felt 
f-ad because they could not ente r into the sea. Suddenly a field rat 
(DOST1YELI KA) came to Hum and enquired about the reason for their 
sadness They expressed their desire to meet the deities which was not 
made possible by the presence of thick fencing of eowach The field rat 
said that it could help them by cutting some leaves and stems. Finally 
the way was made ready for the brothers to enter into the sea, whereupon 
lhe\ approached the deities. Then the deilies enquired about musical 
instrument in their hands. The brothers informed the deities about 
their hunting expedition and explained the significance of the musical 
instrument. They asked the deilies to throw aw T ay their rude musical 
instrument and began to play on the DA1PU whereupon the deities 
began dancing in joy which went on for a week without taking food and 
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water. The deities got tired and asked them to go back to their homeland. 
The brothers requested the deities to pay them lor their labour and asked 
them to gift away their tone (voice), song and education to the brothers, 
The deities refused to part with them, but agreed to tench them these 
skills. The brothers accepted the oiler and learned them from the deities. 
After acquiring these skills they wished to go to their homeland. While 
departing the deities expressed their desire to visit the homeland of the 
brothers and asked them to bring their DAPPV when they come to invite 
them to their homeland. 

The brothers revealed the whole story of l lie 1 deities to the community. 
They went back to the sea to imile the deities to their homeland. They 
all started their return journey with a carrying beam across the shoulder 
of a person in which the deities are placed on one side and the Tone 
(voice). Song, and Education on tin* other side. On the way, il rained 
heavily without the presence of clouds in the sky. While they are 
mounting up a huge mountain called KOKKIRIGIIATI the rope ru twork 
of the carrying beam broke down whereupon they re knotted the rope 
network and proceeded further. While descending the NERAKA (ill ATI, 
the carrying beam itself broke 1 down. They fell \ery sad. They took 
fibre from an insect called POTMADIKA and prepared the rope network 
forming a lodgment at each end of the beam. At that lime a mighty 
cviit came to Ilnur help and olTcrcd one of its legs to be used as the carrying 
beam. It is said that the leg of the ant looked like* the* Irunk of an 
elephant. 

I hev proceeded (urlhrr and lound a hillstream in hoods which the*y 
hud to cross. While* crossing tin* stream their clothes got clinked. On 
the other hank o! the stream lhe\ took rest for a while* to dry up their 
e lothes. A bird called CII 1PJ DIPITT A suddenly came* and swallowed 
the* lone* (voice*) before il disappeared] from the* scene. Finally when 
they reached the* outskirts the el(*ilv n*fiis<*<l (o (*n(e*r into the village* to 
lake* its abode in a nearby anthill For that whenever they do this 
festival they have to bring that deity to the* Milage to celebrate* the festival. 
They follow the* same c*\e*n nenv to honour their (*ommitrne*nt. As a 
preliminary preparation on an auspicious Saturday in the* month of 
Ee'bruary they erect a pc*ndal. On the* ne*\l iinmceliate Friday the prie'st 
is askeel to pour Maddi (Rice* beer) on the* anthill which results in the* 
growth of the same (anthill). 'Flic newly grown pari of the* anthill is 
removed to mix with a kind of wax called Mnsnra Tone mi/nani anel water 
to prepare the images of two hulls. As a part of decoration the broom - 
s ticks Tor tails and the horns of (Pirndupilli (a kinel of cat) in the place! 
of hands are attached le) be>lh the* images e>f lwe> hulls. Two garlands 
are also prepared with all the available* flowers to decorate the two deties 
before they are placed in the house* of the priest. The duration of the 
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festival is five days. On the next day evening the deity is taken round 
the village in procession. Generally the deity is carried by two female 
members ol Iheir society. They were stopped before every house to offer 
fowls. In Hie meantime the square yard is plastered with cow dung by 
all before each house and the priest sils there with a new cloth on his 
i highs. The house- wife keeps nun* sorts of grains on that cloth, and 
another new cloth of a lowed size is spread before the priest. Amidst the 
singing of the priest with e\ci lenient, some ol the grains fall on the new 
cloth spread by the women of the concerned house. They believe that 
it is caused by Ihe deiiy and they lake it lor granted that those grains 
which fall on Ihe cloth spread opposite to Ihe priest will give bumper 
crop during that season and others do not The same procedure is 
repeated throughout before Ihe deity is placed in the centre of the village. 
It is followed by drinking and dancing by the community 

Even on the Hurd day the deities an* taken round the village in a 
procession. On Ihe e\ening of tin* following day an unmarried girl and 
hoy are decorated in a fancy chess to act as Maiidarujidi and Mulidanytidd 
respectively. All the villagers lake them round the village* simply to 
enjoy Ihe fun of it. 

On the last day the images ol the two deities (bulls made of mud) are 
thrown out in the stream m the outskirts of Ihe \illage and get themselves 
satisfied as if they have* sent them to the ir original abode — sea. 

Significance : 

The belief is that some* serious calamity hclalls Ihe community when 
they elo not observe Ihe ceremony to lliis eleily. Every lamily in Ihe 
\illage* should observe Ihe* taboos and nlual heluu lours associat'd with 
the* ceremony, a breach of which cause's .supernatural intervention in the* 
shape of troubles lo the family and Ihe* inlt'rvenlions of the* head of the 
community of penalizing l I k* del aullcr. The informanl recalled a lire* 
accident in a house* which was attributed to the* unccrcmonial Ix'haviour 
of the* housewife on tile* occasion of llu* ceremony to the deity. They 
should ne>l relhateh Iheir houses prior lo the* celebration of this ritual 
every year. They should not e*\e*n cut Ihe* broom-slicks from t lie* forest. 
However, these' taboos arc not obser\e*d in those* years when they do not 
celebrate the festival. It is also hclicued that the deity visits the priest 
in his dreams and warns him of the* forthcoming danger to the com- 
munity. if there is any. 

The* ritual has also got some* economic significance. The agricultural 
prosperity of the 1 farnih is predicted by the grains that fall on the new 
cloth spread opposite* lo the* priest and the deity when Ihe latter is taken 
round the \illage in piocession The grains are counted as soon as they 
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fall on the cloth. The larger the number of grains of a particular type 
that tail on the new cloth the greater is its yield in that year. The belief 
is carried into practice in subsequent years also till another is 

obsened to the same deity. .X '' 

Dept, of Anthropology , Andhra I'ninersity . Waftier 
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Twenty Second Annual Mil ling of the Assoc iation for Asian Studies 
will be held at San Francisco Iroin April .‘5 to a, 1 070 where the following 
scholars of India who are now m F S A. in connection with their 
researchers and studies will lake* part : 

Chairman ■ 

Hhabagrahi Misra, Ilartlord Seminary Foundation 
Soc iological Analysis of a Chinese Folktale 
Wolfram Cher hard , Cninersit g of California , Berkeley 
The Tradition of tin* Fidalgo in the* Folklore of Coa 
Lncio Rodrigues, Goa College, India 
The* Institution of Marriage* in Bhojpun Folksongs 
Ilar'S C padhyaya, Fort Valley Slate College 
The Indian Oedipus 

A, K. Ramanujan , I'ninersity of Chicago 
Discussant: Robert J. Adans, Indian I'ninersity 

* * * * * * 

A meeting of the* members of the Indian Folklore* Society w T as held 
at 3, British Indian Street, Calcutta on February 1 f, 1 070 where the pro- 
gramme for the current year w as adopted. Sri Sankar Sen Cupla, (leneral 
Secretary, place*d the programme. 

****** 

Under the auspices of l lit* Folk Music* and Folklore Research Institute, 
Calcutta a folk musimal performance by I)r. (Mrs.) Purnima Sinha, 
Dr. Surajit Sinha and their daughters was held at Calc utta on February 
1?8, 1970 wdiich w T as attended by both the scholars, performers enthusiasts 
and interested persons of both the sexes. 
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K. K SI I ARM A 


A NOTE ON BALLADS— WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO RAJASTHAN 


Ballads form an important part of tlu* immense* volume of folk- 
lileralure. Most scholars, who have studied this form of folk-literature 
have defined it as a story told in son". 1 Gerould also describes it in the 
the same fashion, 15 of course he says that the story is told objectively. 
Some scholars, 'when stressing the story and song aspect in a ballad, give 
much importance to its oral transmission Thus there are three chara- 
( terstic properties which are generally talked about with reference to a 
ballad, namely. 

(i) story 

(ii) music 

(iii) oral transmission. 

In these widely discussed properties of the ballads some include 
referin as fc a niusf. To this, my humble suggestion is that retrain is not 
always found in the ballads. When surverymg the ballads ot Rajasthan, 
1 have discovered that m certain ballads there is no refrain at all. 

1 admit, the essential presence ol a long slorv and music in a ballad. 
Also, there is oral transmission. Rut, with these 1 essentials 1 also wish to 
emphasise tin* expression of the tendencies of the primitive mind. This 
is the only point when* a ballad differs from an epic. 

Folk literature is the \crbal expression of ‘Folk’. Here, ‘Folk' 
implies those people who still possess the remnants of the primitive mind 
and are surviving in the How of tradition without the egoistical feeling 
that undercuts it. Naturally t lie tendencies of primitive mind is here in 
the expression of this form. 

Specially, in the ballad, where a story recounts the whole life, we 
find this expression more obviously present. Tin* tendencies of tin* pri- 
mitive mind have been studied during tin* last cenluary by a number of 
scholars. James Frazer, Iran/ Boas Levy, Bruhl. James Harvey 
Robinson are famous in this area ot study. 

1, (jii ‘Rallad is ii byiual linrni I i ve’ Ila/htl. 

(1)) ‘ltallad is a song in which some story is told’-- KiUrrclge. 

■J ‘;i loik sung Hail tells a si my with stress on the crucial situation’ — Goroul. 



Existence of the primitive mind is an acknowledged fact nowa- 
days. Every one oi us has the tendencies of the primitive mind. These 
tendencies play an important role in our life. Our actions, knowingly 
or unknowingly are guided by these. As civilization advances, these* 
tendencies, though fading, take billerenl shapes. 

Some important conclusions about the primiliw mind are being given 
here. Simultaneously the manner in which these conclusions an 1 
expressed in the ballads, also being shown. 

(i) Primitive mind used to be prcloyicul i.e., i teould not impute a 

suitable cause to a particular action It used to form accidental asso 
cialions. This tendency can be discerned in almost tin* whole of the 
J oik literature. We lind that the* hero of a particular ballad is not born 
in the way in which an ordinary human being is from. Some limes the* 
woman swallows a sacred barley , some limes in the 1 dream the moon 
enters the womb of the woman and the* hero with extraordinary qualities 
appears, i.e., the* primitive mind, lor the* birth of a child, newer thought 
the intercourse compulsory. In most oi the ballads oi Rajasthan we* 
1 Hid Ibis. In the ballad Wihuldc Sultan' Sultan, (Ik* hero, is horn oi Ihc 

sacred barley given by '(him (ioralJi \alh\ In the ballad Pabujf, also, 

'Pubuji's heavenly biiili is described In (iogaji' ballad, <ioga\s birth is 
attributed to ‘(iorukh Nath 1 . 

(ii) Animistic thinking is the other important properly of the pri- 

mili\c mind, i c., it hit a soul not only in i I sc 1 1 but also ill all oilier objects 

of the world (i.e , the tree, the ri\cr, the mountain, everything contained 

of a soul). These could lake* or assume any form they liked. There is 
the goddess of forest, the* goddess of Ihc 1 ihcr etc. These goddesses ol 
nature* help tlu* hero m achieving bis goal. When be is in distress these 
supernatural beings a pear in human loim and help him. 

tn Bhojpuri and the Rajasthani ballads Ibis tendency is widely 
expressed. A slight extension of this is the* behaviour ol animals and 
birds like human beings, they talk, they help the* suilcrcr. 

In ‘Nihalelcy Sultan’, a tortoise helps the hero oi the 1 ballad. 

(iii) The third tendency of Ihe primitive* mind may be* termed as 
liluat thinking, i.e., to believe that by performing an action through a 
special method a particular goal can be* achieved, e g., in ‘Nihalde 
Sultan’ ballad the father of Sultan is asked by ‘(iorakh Nath’ to perform 
a certain rite to get a son. 

(iv) The fourth is fantasy thinking, i.e*.. tin* primitive mind could 
not differentiate between the real and the phantasm. That is why we 
find in ballads the* Hying horses, supernatural creature's and actions. 
Franz Boas desc ribed it as : 

in primitive life, religion and science, music, poetry and dance, 
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myth and history, fashion and rl hies appear inextricably interwoven' 
(The Priniilnc Mind, Page 2‘2f>). 

there are man\ corollaries of these four fundamentals which are 
found expressed in ballads. 

These do not gel expression m the creation of a learned poet, even 
it their shadow appears the manifestation, it is not as direct as is found 
in i'olk-lorc . 

Thai is \\h\ I want to stress this point Even Alexander II. 
Krappe has defined ballad as - 

‘Th<* popular ballad is a simple narratixe poem relating epic events 
as seen through the medium ol a luical temperament, popular in origin 
or bv transmission, and Silled lor oial eireidalion (The Science of Folk- 
lore, page IT. 1 )). 

In this well formed deiinilion also the three factors aheady said ha\e 
been repeah'd. 

1 think it would he nunc proper in deline a ballad as follows: 

A ballad is a long slmx containing the tendencies or shadows of the 
primilixe mind, sung m song With possibilities of oral transmission 

Alter defining a ballad ur can < oncrnlrale upon the ballads of 
Kajaslhan 

Kaj aslhan is rich in ballads. Kalimp oj Kajaslhan can be put in 
li\c categories which aic as follows 

l. Jlcmic Kallacls, i Vcei kalhalmaka I.okgalha). 

(a) Kagrawal 
( 1 > ) Fabuji 
(c) Tejaji 
(cl) (iogaji 

(e) Doongji .lawaip 

(1) (iahdcng ion the name of (lulal Singh). 

The aboxe heroic ballad . asc mm h popular in Kajaslhan. All of 
them arc based on tin* li\es ol hemes who sacrificed their lixrs lor the 
sake of cows or to inliill their words. In the display of tlu* ballads 
‘Kagrawal’, and Tabiiji’, a screen 5 eoloui 1 1 1 1 1 y painted w ith the* events 
described in the ballad is also used. The singer wears a special 
Kajaslhani chess and play upon the liven lan inslrumcnl with strings 
and two l< mbs which is known as lute) 

lb* points out the relexanl seem* on the scieen. These ballads are 
so much liked in Kajaslhan ilial people are shown to enjoy them all 
night. r rhc aboxe ballads ha\ c traditions of oral transmission and they 

;i ] ni | In* I) lil.ni, h..\ i rmnccl hr '.void ‘Ink gulhu’. in Hindi kmgiiM, 

4. Thr m l tvn i. r.ilh'd us ptiud in Hujuslhan. 
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from Ihe 


;ire, even to-dav, sung. I have heard and collet 
singers. 

2 The second category is — 


Lo\(* Ballads. j 

( a) Oliola Mai u 
lh) .Jnlal Bubnn 
fc) Nagji Nngvnnli 
(d) Soralh 

these ballads an' suin' In / mn/has, a \lnh\ (eommimilv) lound m 
.iiidhpnr and .laiselmer. Tin \ |>la\ upon Nr nviufi Lenerallv two si lgrm 
sing Ihe ballad. I heM* |o\ e ballads art sun; in dilbienl ratfus . stub as 
‘Maud’. ‘Desir. \Soilh' tic., and m difiTienl hint' Lor c\;implr Mu* 
singer would not like lo sing Sniulh' m the da\ light. 

The Io\e ballads are so delicate in nature that lhe\ pievail upon lilt 1 
listeners and the singer finds lum.sell Iransporled in a world lull ol lo\e 
and pleasure In the end ol these ballads, one ol Ihe two Ibe liero or 
die heroine dies Still Ihe ballad remains a sweet nunuh, because 
Maidenly Lord Shankar appears and bungs bark Ibe dead to lilt* 

Nag |i Nag\ anh\ ‘Dhola inanf ele . are beautiful Io\e ballads ol 
Kajaslhan 

A Bomaiiee Ballads (Boimmee Kalbalmaka) 

'Nihalde Sultan' is a ballad lull ni suspense. A eliam ol super 
nalural (tads is llieie Jnni a rhaiailer travels lo heaven lo gel Ihe 
Mowers ol ‘Kalpa Iree' and comes bark dime .ire IB mg homes, talking 
tortoises and living shoes Sultan Ihe hem is born ol the snored barely 
given by '(iorakh Nath'. He lough! / i I ( \ two wars Tlies** wars have 
been described oh jeel i\ el\ in this ballad The original bum. collected 
Irom Hit' singer etmsists ol 2r»00 pa ,r<, \ and is available willi Dr K L 
Sahal oi Pilani, Hajasthan LI i * 1 ballad is sung h\ .buns on Sarengi, Sullan 1 
the hero lias been j)iil as an ideal king, who never speaks lie. who 
has dedicated bis life lor Ins subjects This ballad is sung ui llarivana 
; Iso. Bui (lie qualilv ol ballad lound al llanyana is mlt lior to thal of 
Hajasthan This ballad eonlauis molds I nun Ibe Hamavana, the 
Mahabhnral, Kalbasarilsagara ele. All lht‘ charaelerislies given in Ibe 
definition of Ihe ballads are found in this ballad. 

4 Didactic iNirvcd Kalhalmkab 

(a) Bharthari 

(b) (iopichand. 
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These l wo ballads are also sung by Jog is on Sarcngi. They arc con- 
cerned wilh the famous kings, Gopichand and Bharthari. IIow these 
kings abandoned I he worldly affairs and became the disciples of ‘Guru 
Gorakh Nath’, is shown in the ballads. The ballads are full of ‘Karuna 
Rasa’. These ballads are available throughout Rajasthan and perhaps 
in other parts of the country. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

Under this category fall those ballads which have been derived from 
the ‘Mahabharaf or Purans such as, 

(a) Bvavlo (Marriage of Lord Shankar) 

(b) Ahemdo (Abhimanvu. the son of Arjun) 

(c) Amba Rasa (the story connected with Gandhari and her dead 
sons) 

The stories fold in these ballads are diiTcrenl than Unit of the 
Mahabharal and Purans. Uus is my contention that llie stories told in 
the ballads are ne\er Iruth. The learned poets have removed the bitter 
Irutli or tune utilised half truth in polished form 

The above ballads of Rajasthan an* true representatives of the heroic 
culture of Rajasthan The 1 traditions of bra\es and their wars, the social 
customs and beliefs arc* found in these ballads. 

The ballads of Rajasthan are rich from the literary point of view also 
‘Rasa’ which is soul ol the literary creation is found in its natural form 
here. The ornaments of the language*, i.e., llie proverbs etc, an* in 
abundance. 

We also find the form of religion, what religion means, how folk 
worships it. can only he studied through these ballads. 

A chain of motifs is also available which can be compared and 
Mudied m the* light of Aarm Thompson's motif index. 

Thus the ballads of Rajasthan provide a vast scope* of study and 
they are llu* true* represcntal i\ es ol the* true colours of Folk lore . 

Dept of Hindi, l ninersihj of Fdoipnr, Ho josthon. 
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RAM 1‘RAKASH Kl'LSlIRESHTHA 


A SURVEY OF HINDI-DIALECT DICTIONARIES 

0.0 The purpose o( this paper is to give an account and history of 
the work done so far on dialect dictionaries oi Hindi area. The author 
does not aim at, presenting the methodology of collection and analysis oi 
dala pertaining to dialect dictionaries. He would rather “expect a 
dictionary of a local dialed to gi\e all the words that are current in 
non standard speech with phonetic accuracy and with reasonable can* in 
the definition of meanings' 1 . 

0.1 In the Western countries the work on dialed dictionaries had 
begun in the last decades of 18th century Waller William Skeat founded 
‘The English Dialed Society 1 whose aim ‘was to rolled words with 
divergent pronunciation, to record technical terms and pro\erbs and to 
transcribe specimens of dialed texts 1 . After that was published Joseph 
Wrighter’s ‘English Dialed Dictionary 1 in 1005. This dictionary 
contained ‘Ihe complete vocabulary ot all dialec t words in use* or known 
to ha\c been in use during the last two hundred years 1 . 

0.2 but in India, the work on dialed dictionaries was started in the 
early thirties of 10th century Tin* history of Hindi dialed dictionaries, 
according to llicir period, may be* classified as follows: - 
A. The dialed dictionaries belore 1885. 

B The dialed dictionaries between 1885 1050, and 
C. The dialed dictionaries alter 1050. 

0.5 There is a vast dilference of opinion among the 1 scholars about 
the* first Hindi dialed dictionary. One* group is ot opinion that ‘Kuteherry 
Technicalities' edited by Mr. Carnegy is the first dialed dictionary. The 
author considered \\ (llossary ol Indian Terms 1 of 11. M. Elliot as the first 
dialed dictionary. Hut new researches throw* light upon another Zi 1 la h 
dictionary' which is in the Roman charac ter. The editor of this dictionary. 
Mr. Charles Phillip Brown explained in it tin* various words used in 
business in India. This remarkable work was published at Madras 
College Press in 1822. Thus ‘Zillah dictionary 1 of C. P. Brown stood first 
in chronological order of Hindi-dialect dictionaries. 

1.0 ‘A glossary of Indian Terms' oi II. M. Elliot was meant for the 
use of various departments of the government of East India company. 
In 1842, a preliminary ‘glossary of Indian Terms 1 , prepared by II. W. 
Wilson with a blank column on each page for suggestions and additions, 
was circulated in India as a basis for a comprehensive ollicial glossary. 



The only important result ol tlu* circulation was a “supplement to the 
glossary ol Indian I crms \ This valuable work had been revised, 
le arranged and re edited with additions. Agra, the City ol Taj, had tin* 
honour of publishing it in the year 18 la 

1.1 Duncan l orbes edited ‘A Dictionary of Hindustani Canguage' 
nl]i(h was lirsl published in 18hS, its rexised and enlarged second edition 
( amt* out in 1 S(>Cj I he lirsl part of 'Hindustani English Dictionary 
contains 802 pages and the second part English Hindustani Dictionary’ 
consists ot .112 pages I Ik* presentation is according to Persian charac 
ter. the first part ol this dictionary is based on the following dictionaries 
and books xxlnch may ])e mentioned here: 

1 Hunter, Killiam Dictiouarx 1 liiidoostam‘e and English. 2 

Voh mes.onginallx compiled b\ Joseph Tax lor lor private use 
Rexised and prepared for press by W. Hunter. 

2 . Cdchrisl, Dr. Hmdo(‘ Moral Preceptor, 8 Volumes. 

it. (iladxxm A Dictiouarx of Mohomedan 1 ax\ and Penpal 

Rexcnuc Terms. Calcutta 1 7 D 7 . 

I. Elliot , 11 M A glossarx ol Indian Tcrme, 8 xoluincs. Agra 

a Prof. Johnson. E. A Diclionary ol Persian, Arabic and 

English 

(). Adam, Dr. Hindi Dictiouarx. Calcutta 1820. 

7 Callu Cal Prem Sagar. 

(S Thompson Hindi and Publish Dictiouarx , Calcutta 1811). 
Ilerklols, Dr. Oanoon c Islam. 182 1 

10 Dukhnee l nxvari Soheelce. 18.T2. 

11 Wilson, H. II V glossary of Judicial and Revenue terms 

and ol iiselul words on uring in olluial doeuiuents, relating to 
the \dminisl i al ion of the (ioxcrnmenl oi British India, 1812 

The second pail of I orbes A Dictiouarx of Hindustani Canguage' 
is based on Dr. (lilchrisPs ‘Dictiouarx, English and Ilindooslanee' in txxo 
volumes which xxas lirsl published in 1708 al Calcutta. Its second edition 
was out in 1810 from Edinburgh. 

1.2 Another dictionary is ol Patrick Carnegy’s Kulcherrv Techni 

c a lilies or \\ glossary of Terms, Hural. official and general, in daily use 
in the courts of Caw, and in illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts and 
Manufacturers of Hindustan'. It xxas (irJ published in 185, T in Prellrv 
lerian Mission Press ol Allahabad. Its Hindi version can ho seen in 
Bharitx a Sahitya (Volume No 2 ,C July 10a7). Carnegy mentioned the 
fact that he started collection of data in the year 1850. The order of its 
presentation was in Roman. Nagari and Persian character and explana- 
tions are given in English. Its rexised and enlarged second edition xvas 
published in 1877. 
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1.3 In the year 1879, William Crooke published his A digest Rural 
and Agricultural terms’ or ‘Materials for a rural and agricultural glossary 
of the North-Western provinces and Oudh\ It is a collection of about 
15 thousand words. This collection, before publication, was sent, lor 
valuable suggestions and corrections, to tin* civil and educational oiTicinls. 
it deserves mention here because its first edition was arranged on the 
basis of subject but its leviscd edition was in alphabetical order. Another 
( haracteristic of this dictionary is that it is a collection ol di\crgcnt 
pronunciation of terms. It should also be mentioned here that Crooke* 
utilised the following dictionaries. 

1. Klliot, II. M. — A glossary of Indian Terms for the* use of various 

departments of (io\ eminent oi Cast India Company, 1815, 

2. Reeds. .1. R. Azamgaih glossary, and 

3. Wilson, II h- A glossary ol Judicial and Kc\cnuc tmns and of 

useful words occuriug m otficial documents, relating to the 
administration of the Covcinmenl ol lb it ish India, 1855. 

1.1 With the puhlicalion ol Cmokr’.s dictionary, wo gel another 
A new r Hindustani Knglish Diciionai v ' with illustrations from Hindustani 
id(*ralur(‘ and Folklore by S W. Fallen published in the same year. This 
dictionary is not much of linguistic significance since il deals with more 
lolkonslics than ol linguistics. Its importance lies in the fact that ‘pro- 
minence is given to the spoken and lushc mother tongue oi Hit* Hindi 
speaking people ol India, the exhibition, lor the lirsl time ol the puu\ 
unadulterated language ol women and the illustrations given of the use 
of words by means ol examples selected I mm tin* cveiyday speech of Hit* 
people and from Ihcir potlrx. songs and proverbs and other lolklore’. 
Tin * compiler has utilised tin* advantage of residence lor many years in 
Delhi and Hi liar, the two poles, so to speak ol the l rdu and Hindi 
phrases of the languages which are together represented in the common 
term, Hindustani. lit* also resided at Mathura, the headquarters ol the 
Ibaj dialed as well as at Agra, Kashi, Ayodhya. Rikancr. and \Iodhpore‘. 

The lirsl part of this dictionary consisting- of Hu* words nearest in 
the sense to llu* root meaning and the nr\! group ol words less closely 
allied to it than the lirsl. No sketches art* there in tins dictionary. 

1 5 We cannot omit mentioning here Hit* importance of Johns T. 
IMolt’s A Dictionary of Urdu, classical Hindi and Knglish'. Its lirsl edi- 
tion came old in 1881. The order of presentation is according to Persian 
alphabet. 

1 .() The above discussion is the lirsl phase of the development of 
Hindi-dialect dictionaries. This work had a greater importance as these 
contained technical terim which were prevailing m those days. This 
type of work contributed a lot in the courts and in government olfices in 
their day-to-day proceedings These collections of glossaries attracted 
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government officials as well as non-officials and consequently there came 
out a series of dialect dictionaries one after another in India and in West. 
Here, it may be mentioned that the credit for these works goes to the 
Westerners for their collection, analysis and publication. 

The aim of these dictionaries was to collect the terms used in courts 
and in establishing contacts with Indian villages and culture. It is worth 
mentioning here that these dictionaries were neither prepared linguisti- 
cally nor on the principles of lexicography. We largely agree with 
J)r. Cirierson when he says ‘Kach writer copied his predecessor, according 
to his capacity, corrected a few mistakes or not, introduced a few more 
or not, and proclaimed a new gospel which was not new.’ 

2.0 In 1885, l)r. Grierson published his ‘Bihar Peasant Life, a dis- 
cursive catalogue' of the surrounding of the people of that province'. This 
Peasant life initiated the second phase of the development of dialect- 
dictionaries. It might be possible that I)r. (irierson might have been 
inspired by Mr. Lai Bihari Dey s ‘(iovind Samanla’ published in 1874, 
later its revised edition was called, ‘Bengal Peasant Life’ published in 1878. 

“Bihar Peasant Life" is a collection of about 10 thousand terms, col- 
lected from the com ersalional speech ol the people and noted on the 
spot where it was spoken either by writer himself or bv bis assistants. 
It was carefully compared with o\cr\ a\ailable book of reference and 
where discrepancies occurcd, they wen* either reconciled or explained. 
Finally, proof-sheets were* circulated lo all the Bihar districts and were 
again checked on the spot by competent obseners different from the 
original persons who collected the materials on which the book was 
founded This book, Dr. (irierson says, ‘may claim to bo entirely 
original, and lo a certain degree accurate’. 

There were* two sources ol collection ol data I'irst, Dr. (irierson's 
own researches, secondly , Mr. Crooks's book A digest of Rural and Agri- 
cultural Terms', and all tin* books on which Mr. Crookc's hook depended 
The author does not claim originality in its general system and arrange- 
ment. This is modeled on Crooko's hook. 'Flu* terms have* been 
explained with illustrations, .sketches and photos 

‘Bihar Peasant Life’ is an important mile* stone* in the field e>f dialect 
dictionaries w'hether limy are* of Hindi or other dialects. It is the main 
source* of inspiration lo the Indian linguists. The second phase of the 
history of Hindi-dialect dictionaries ceases with this valuable book. 

;L0 It is regretable that for about li\e decades of the 20lh century, 
not a single die tionary came out. biu with the inspiration of Dr. Dhirendra 
Verma and on the* foot steps of Dr. (irierson. Shri Ilarihar Prasad Gupta 
collected “Glossary of Huial Industries". Gupta's ‘Gramodyog aur unki 
Shabdawali' (Glossary of Rural Industries) begins the third phase in the 
development of Hindi -dialect dictionaries. 
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It is an apt to mention here, that Gupta’s work was meant for D.Phil. 
degree of Allahabad University. Ilis is a limited field of work and brief 
in scope as well as in collection. Ilis limited scope and brief collection 
of about 2500 terms, do interfer with his distinction of being the 
first Indian dialect lexicographer in Hindi area. Dr. Gupta's area was 
Pargana Ahiraula, Tahsil Phulpur and district Azamgarh. In the opinion 
of Dr. Gupta, the work of Dr. Grierson is not scientific and authentic 
because it covers a wide area of Bihar and is done not by a man but by 
many parties. Thus he selected a little area and collected the material 
personally with a view to make his work more scientific and authentic, 
file first portion of his work is arranged according to industries and the 
second portion is arranged alphabetically. Alphabetically arranged terms 
are explained with grammer, etymology and the numbers of paragraphs 
and sub-paragraphs are also given. But apart from all these characteris- 
tics, Dr. Gupta did not try to explain the terms with sketches and figures. 
Had Dr. Gupta used sketches and figures ; his work would have become 
more valuable and important. 

.‘1 1 Mention may also he made here of a booklet ‘Krishi Kosh' 

: Agricultural Glossary) of Shri Pyarclal Garg, containing 33 pages, pub 
islied by Nagri Pracharni Sabha. Kashi. This is a mere collection of 
Agricultural glossary. It is not fruitful c\cn for the people who are 
engaged in this field. 

0.2 filar Pradesh. Hindusthnni Academy published Awadhi Kosh' 

• ■onlaining more than 15000 terms in 1055. The author. Shri Kamagva 

Dwivedi ‘Samir’, was inspired for Ibis important work by Ins teacher 

Dr. H. L. Turner and Ins great work of distinction ‘Nepali Diclionaiy'. 
Vile author personally started his work in the year 1931. The care has 
also been taken by the author about the phonetic \ariations a\ailal)le in 
Awadhi as well as in its suh-dialeets The terms are explained with 
grammor. etymology and supported by idioms, idiomatic phrases and pro- 
\erhs. The illustrations from Jayasi and Tulsu the main literan figures 
of Awadhi. are also given. The presentation of Awadhi Kosh is in 
alphabetic character. The figures and sketches do not exist in this 

\aluable work. 

3 3 In 1950, then' came a /Braj Bhasha Ki Krishak Jiwan 
Samhandhi Shahdawali (Agricultural Glossary of Bra jbhaslia) by Amba 
Prasad Suman. l)r. Simian worked with a \iew for his Ph.D. research. 
Two collections -one huge i.e.. Dr. (irierson's ‘Bihar Peasant file’ 

another brief i.e.. Dr. H. P. Gupta’s ‘Glossary of Rural Industries'— -were 
before him. Dr. Suman was inspired and collected about 14 thousand 
terms of Agriculture. 

The field work for collection of data was made by Dr. Suman him- 
self with a view to make his work more scientific and authentic. Thai 
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was why he collected nouns, verbs, indeclinables, proverbs and idioms. 
When he found any discrepancies, he discussed with the peasants on the 
spot in Aligarh district, terms are generally explained with etymology 
and compared with other dialects. There arc* about 840 sketches and 
thirty nine figures used in both the volumes. 

I)r. Simian hopes that his work will he helpful in Brajbhasha as a 
dialect and its literature, lie is of the* opinion that his scope of work is 
more wide* and more accurate than that of Bihar Peasant Life. 

3 4 file firs I part of the Krishi-Kosh' (Agriculture-Glossary) was 
published in the year 1939 with a long introduction containing techniques 
and methodology of collection, analysis and presentation. Dr. 1L N. 
Prasad who was one of Ihe senior most linguists of India edited this work. 
1 his is the only collection which is done with according to the principles 
of lexicography and with applications of principles of linguistics. The 
collection of dala for this work was made by trained research assistants. 
Collection was made from the 1 mouths oi the* people at the spots, the con- 
troversial points, if available, were discussed with the people concerned, 
flic proof-sheets were also sent to Ihe spots for the necessary corrections 
before their publication. 

Its arrangement is in alphabetic order. The terms are explained 
nearest to its meaning, after that the place* of its existence is also men- 
tioned m abbreviated forms in the 1 brackets, 'flu* standard lorms ot the 
terms are gi\cn and m ease then* is any slight phonetic variation, that 
has also been mentioned in it. If a word has more* than one meaning, all 
the meanings are given in order ol its nearest relation to the term. The 
terms are compared with other dialects and to make these' terms more 
clear and accurate, sketches an* also giien 'flu* syiioiiuns and antonyms 
gi\en therein are the main characteristics of this dictionary, which arc 1 
not louncl in an\ other dictionaries. 

This dieiionaiv. linguistically, lias more* importance. It is more 
scientific, accurate* and authentic, ll is the* light house in the* ocean of 
the* 1 1 inch-dialed dictionaries. 

3.4 1 Dr. Pi asad not only edited the* agriculture glossary hut lie* also 
inspired lus pupils to engage themsehes in this direction. Devi Shankar 
Dwivcdi worked on ‘Glossary of Haiswarf under the supervision of Dr. B. 
N. Prasad Another work ‘(dossary of Garlnvalf by Ilaridutl Bliatt was 
lomplelcei under the* supervision of Dr. K. N Sahai of K. M. Institute of 
Hindi Studies and Linguistics, Agra. 

3 f) 1 he study of ‘Garliwali da Shabcla Samarthva' ((dossary of 
Garhwali dialect) was made* hv Ilaridutl Biialla in 19(H). The dala were* 
collected by Ills own efforts for about three years. The presentation of 
ihe first part is according to subject and the second part is alphabetical. 
The etymology is also given for most of the terms. The terms are 
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analysed on the grammatical categories. But the author did not try to 
give the sketches and figures to make his work more valuable. 

3.6 I)r. Dwivedi in his ‘Baiswari Ka Shabda Samarlhya' (Glossary 
of Baiswari dialect) has adopted the same principles as have been estab- 
lished by Mr. Bhatta. The nulhor has tried his best Id give ctvmologies 
of most of the terms blit il lacks in the sketches and figures. The author 
has also worked on grammatical categories of the glossary. We do not 
find any difference in the presentation of the works by Mr. Bhatta and 
Mr. Dwivedi. 

3.7 Another work limited in area and matter 1>\ Shri Saligram 
pharma is "Allahabad Zile Ki Krishi Samhandhi Salxlavv ali' (Agriculture 
glossnrv of Allahabad district ) . The first portion ol the work gives the 
details of meanings arranged on the subject, the second part is arranged 
alphabetically. The author claims the authenticity of etymologies for 
moer than 30% of the terms. Dr. Sliarma personally collected the natcrial 
with an aim to make his work more accurate and scientific. He had the 
opportunity to discuss the doubtful terms, if available, on (lie spot. 

3 8 After this work, there comes A glossary of Kumavun dialed' 
done by Ham Singh. Mr Singh travelled, from one place to another in 
Almorah. Nainilal and lhtlioragarh districts, for the collection of data. 
The recording of the divergent phonetic dilTereiices, is the only main 
lealure of this work Ktymologies of the terms, sketches and figures are 
not given. 

3.6 Another research vv ork ilariv ana Ko Sanskrilik Sahdawali (Cul- 
lural (ilossary of Hariyana) has been done hv Vishnu Dulta Bhardvvaj. 
This work is meant for IMi.l). research and done under llie supervision of 
Dr. R. N. vSahai of Iv. M Institute, Agra. The author ol this work, Mr 
Bhardvvaj personally collected the material, and, m an inlervievv told the 
author of this paper that all the problems relating to the glossary were 
discussed at Ihe spots vvilh the people concerned, with a view to make 
this work more' authentic and scientific The presentation of Ibis work 
is according to subject. The terms are explained in details and their 
etymologies are also given al Hie same lime The second half of Ihe work 
is arranged alphabetically. 'Flu* number of paras and sub paras an* also 
given. Had Bhardvvaj given the sketches and figures. Ins work would 
have heroine more valuable. 

3.10 In 1066. vve get another work of Shri Kanli Kumar on 
‘Chhattisgarhi Ki (iraima Jivvnn Shabdavv ali' (Rural glossary of 
Chhattisgarhi) . Its scop is limited upto Surguja district only. This work 
is divided into two major parks and twenty one chapters vvilh an appendix. 
The first part consists of an introduction of Chlialtisgarh and Chhattis- 
garhi. The second part deals with 21 Chapters based on Rural industrial 
glossary of Chhattisgarhi. To make his work more accurate and scientific. 
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Ihe author discussed the discrepancies, if available, with the peasants as 
well as other people engaged in the various industries at the spots and 
removed them. We find even a slight phonetic variation of the terms in 
this work. The terms are explained on descriptive level with illustrations 
irom idioms, idiomatic phrases and proverbs of local dialects as well as 
other dialects. The author has also given lb figures and 151 sketches, to 
make the terms more understandable. 

3.11 Rajasthani Audyogik Shabadawali (Industrial glossary of 
Rajasthani) covers Mewar area of Rajasthan. The author, Mr. Brij 
Mohan Jawalia made personal attempts for the collection of material. 
The author paid more attention about the di\ergcnt pronunciation, if 
tound, and discrepancies were 1 also removed at the original spots. The 
main characteristic of this, lies in the fact that its terms are explained 
with grammar, etymologies, figures and sketches. The author, in the 
first part, deals with Industrial glossary and the second part consists of 
terms arranged in alphabetic order with etymologies. 

1.0 The aforesaid works are the major works of great importance. 
Rut apart from all these major efforts, we get minor efforts too. The 
minor works cannot be excluded from this discussion. As we gel 
in ‘Mnnayani’ the famous no'cl of Dr. Yrindavan Tal Verma. the terms 
of Bundeli dialect are explained in the end. It was made on the advice 
of Late l)r. V . S. Agrawal. The main aim of it was to make his no\el more 
understandable. In the same wav. Dr. K. C. Agrawal and Dr. R. P. 
Agrawal ha\e aslo given a little glossary in their works 'Descriptive Ana 
lvsis of Shokhawali dialect' and 'Linguistic analysis of Bundeli dialed' 
lospoctively. 

4.1 Tht* major and minor works, ii we critically examine, may bo 
classified clearly under two main heads. These works are meant for the 
purpose of research degree only and independent works Independent 
works are very liltle and may be counted on fingurcs end. Dr. Prasad’s 
‘Agriculture-glossary' and Dr Grierson's 'Bihar Peasant I-.il c’ deserve 
mention here as independent works. 

4.2 The work ol dialed dictionaries is not an easy job. It requires 
a lot of time, hard work and money. Apart from all these, the person 
or the parly engaged in this type of work, needs confidence and patience. 
Rut it is a highly gratifying that people are being drawn to this direction. 
Hie result of this attraction is that a number of research scholars are 
engaged in this field T . R. Sharma’s work. ‘The glossary of Rural 
Industries of muzalfar Nagar’, A. C Gaur's work’ ‘Agriculture-glossary of 
Tahsil Bhaswat (Meerut district), N. C. Rai’s work on ‘Agricultural glossary 
of Bhijpuri (based on Gazipur district) and II. G. Singh's work 
‘Agriculture-glossary of Bundeli’, all are under preparation. 

Central Hindi Institute , Agra (India) 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


HANGLAR LOKA SAIIITYA O-SANSKRITI (In HcnR tli. Folk Lilrriiluro mid Culture of 
Bangui) by Dulal Chaudhury, Lokayala Prakasan, Calcutta, 137b 13. S. Demy, 
185. Pages. Rs. 6 /- 

The book under review contains seven chapters wilh lliree appen- 
dices. The chapters arc— Folklore o-Bharaliija Prolisnbda (Folklore and 
Indian Synonyms), Lokaijanvr Swamp (Nature oi‘ Folklore) Chharai 
Bam/lar Samaj-o-itihash (Society and history as depicted in doggerel) 
Bam/lar Loka Sahitijv Nari (Women in folk literature of Bengal), 
Loka Sahitije Sanuij Jijnsa (Social awareness in folk literature), 
Bam/lar Loka Silpa : Muk/iosh (Mukhosh a typical folk art of Bengal) 
and Loka Sahitija-a-Rabindranalh ( Folk literature and Habindranath 
Tagore) and in the appendices La La. Sahiti/a Sanskrili Sangija-o- 
Bibhajan. Bam/la Charar Chanda and Paribhasha . 

r riie essays gathered here arc all of interest and importance, but it is 
not easy to deled the underlying theme on which to base judgment. 
Written for the Post Graduate students for the special paper on folk litera- 
ture than for intelligent readers or specialists, book is. intended, as the 
author says in his preface, as an aid to such students who ha\e taken 
folk literature as special paper in their studies at the Fimersily of Cal- 
cutta and Rabindra Bharati, It has been the work to demonstrate 

legional folk literature, the scientific study of which can fulfil a much- 
needed cultural function. Around this theme the essays mo\e. The 
range covered^ the authorities cited, and described is of interest only to 
workers in that field. 

I)r. B. N. Shaslri 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND THE ECONOMY OF BENGAL (from 1701 to 1740) 
by S. Bhiittacharya, Eirma K. L Mukhopadln a\ , Calcutta, 2nd cdn. 1909. 
232 pages, Price not mentioned 

This is an example or the type book which, while a blessing to the 
readers, is a bane to the reviewer. And where tin* author is I)r, Sukumar 

Bhattacharya the problem deepens. The seven chapters with sc\cn appen- 

dices are all of interest and importance in tracing the course of events in 
Bengal - from the period under study, especially to the developments con 
sequent on the activities of the East India Company. The author says in 
his preface to the first edition. “From the materials at my disposal I 
have tried to give an account of the work of economy of Bengal in this 
transitional period, the relation of the Government with the European 
trading settlements, the operation of the mints and currency, the condi- 
tions of trade and of the different classes of the people in Bengal”. He 



has established with data the changes and developments that led 1o 
Plassey in 1757 and which is the beginning of about 200 years British rule 
in India. Inspired by the realization of a work of the type under 
icview, the author has zealously prepared the history of the period that 
caters to the probing mind of the scholar and I lie factual mind of the 
student. 

It is a successful attempt at satisfying a great need of the day. K\en 
though it was necessary to re\ iew the hook thoroughly in the light ol 
modern researches before present edition comes out again and the pub- 
lishers. Mr. K. F. Mukhopndhyay . is conscious to that. So In* has gi\on 
a short note w hich says that bk Jl is with deep son ow that we have to slate 
that the author of this excellent research monograph suddenly died when 
we wire halfway through the publication. Apart from consequent 
delays, we were without his help and guidance in the second half of the 
book”. 

C. R. Sen 

.VITDIKS IN T \ MIL FOLK 1. IT K RAT l UK, by N New Onhiry Hook 

House IM. Lid., Madras, 1%‘) XXlII-HiVJ I\ Price ft.' 

This is a collection of papers read in the International Conference and 
Seminar of Tamil Studies 1 and II and an ‘eminently scholarly work 
which is hound to pro\e \ cry useful not only because of the interest on 
the subject (in a very readable presentation of it) hut also because the 
work is replete with well-documented information of all sorts connected 
with the Indian folk literature and folklore', says l)r. Sunilikumar 
(.halterjee in his foreword The book has the following contents : 

I. Folk mold m the Silappadikaram. 

II. A Stwh ol the Historical ballads of Tamilnad 

III Consolidation ol Feudalism and anti feudal struggles during 
Chola Imperialist rule 

IV. Social themes in Tamil I ol k ballads 
V. Women in Tamil Folklore. 

I he lirst lour articles were read to literature and social sciences 
sections of the Isl and 2nd conference and seminars of the International 
Association of Tamil Research and the fifth one was written for ‘Folklore' 
at the suggestion ol its editor Besides the above essavs, the hook also 
has a scholarly foreword by l)r. S. K ('halterjee and an introduction bv 
Sankar Sen (iupla. The greatest charm of this study, said the introducer 
is that the materials which enrich the dudy still live 1 in the hearts and 
minds ol Iamilians. It is an attempt to reach the mind and heart of 
unsophisticated people of Tamilnad by their own material which is 
penetrating and exact. The book is not dry-as-dusl guide-book. It is 
potent with human document. 

Samir (ihosal 
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The world lives in ideas. Since our kft, literature, music, philosophy, 
religion etc. are the systematized bodies b^our ideals and bodies, they 
are all mental entities. Buildings, libraries mifSeums, laboratories etc. do 
not constitute our institutions they are but the outer garbs. The soul of 
a university resides in our minds. II by some mysterious eatastrophy all 
material objects— -books, libraries, museums, laboratories, and so on 
perish, man will soon be able to reconstruct them ; lor guiding spirit of all 
these reside* in the social mind of man. 

The happiness of man depends, to a great extent, upon the nature 
of the society in which he lives. The better the condition of human 
society the* belter are the chances of man to become happy. Profound 
thinkers all through the ages, who were anxious to make man happy in 
life, were definitely conscious of these ideas. A good many of them 
framed imaginary conditions for the creation of ideal human societies, 
which on analysis were found to be stereotyped like insect and animal 
soviet is of Nature. 

Life in utopian societies would surely be monotonous, uninlersting, 
and gloomy; it can never make man happy. If man wants to plan an 
ideal society, he must plan for such conditions in this society as can 
bring about diversities with the* development of inclinations and scope 
lor adventurous and creative activities in his tile. Man can become 
great in life only through his crcali\cness and happiness. It is this 
happiness which will encourage creative minds of the community to 
lake* their natural leads in the field of progress, in science of sociology 
and folklore* It has heen \isualized by some that man in the long run 
will lake to thoughts for determining better ways and methods for 
human welfare and happiness that will lilt the life of man of the luture. 
In doing so, every man will have* to lake part to reconstruct the* country 
through oral traditional materials along with other things. It is an art. 
To run the* machinery of a State methodologically and scientifically is 
also an art. There are mechanical aspects for this nodoubt but there 
are also aspects which require knowledge, feeling, tael, and wisdom. The 
most important factor, however, is the art of utilising all these lor the 
administration of the Slate* and for us the regular publication of this 
journal. Wo aie fully aware of our responsibilities and our role in the 
folklore* mmemenl Fe>r serving tie* cause belter we solicit active sup 
port and r<> operation e>l our readers, well-wishes contributors and adver- 
tisers. We request to the subscribe rs, who have not yet paid their subs- 
criptions, kindly to expedite their payments and readers and well-wishers 
to help us with as much advertisements as possible. Without full-fledged 
help and co-operation of everybody it is getting difficult lo go on vvitli 
the journal by coping with the cost of production of the journal in these 
high clays of economic crisis. 


It Is easy ... ask at any Pest Office . . . Some New Savings Schemes 
which are In force from April 1, offer attractive regular returns on your 
Savings . 

• POST OFFICE RECURRING DEPOSITS now offer a high 
Interest of 6}% (subject to tax). Thus Rs. 10 saved per month will 
become Rs. 700 after 5 years 

• TAX-FREE interest of 4% on minimum balance of not less than 
Rs. 100 held throughout the year is now available In POST OFFICE 
savings bank ... If a part of the balance (in multiples of Rs. 100) 
Is blocked for 3 years, tax-free interest of about 4*% can be earned on 
the blocked deposit ... If the amount is blocked for 2 years it will earn 
4j% Interest RS. 100 BLOCKED FOR 3 YEARS will amount 
to RS. 114 and FOR 2 YEARS to RS. 109. 
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S K A1IIJA 

TH1C LKOKND THAT WAS SATI 

J In* mention oj the word SA M' spurs i lu* imagination (o envision 
lli<* p i<* 1 1 1 1*( ■ ol a woman nl ullei viilue and sett abnegation who \oIun 
laril\ consigned herselt lo Hit* flames on her husband's pyre. I.ihuallv. 
lli( i word denotes a variegated combination ol piuilv, Iruth. and (aith In 
iis he\ da\ , consiimmal ion ol the rile of widow burning was believed lo 
ronlrr inestimable heneiieenre no! onlv on the piime incumbent ol tin 
munslralion. wJiiMi. iiiUt alia, assuied hei abode in heaven aloni; wdh 
her hushand lor as main \cais as hair on human body nearly three 
and half erorrs hid also on Ihr three r;icrs with whom hn earthly 
existence was lmkrd. i.e. those of her mother. father and husband, 
besides peripheral benehls Dial M priests and Ihr general pul >1 ir oi)lainrd 
i > y accompany in^ Ihr pro* essmn and witnessing Ihr ceremony and by 
occasionally receiving depailuii; lloral iritis ironi Ihr Sail 

Mosl ancient .sot irlirs Ihr world o\n* wrrr. al one linn 1 or tin* other, 
swavrd |>\ lh(* custom of widow hurnin^. oi more raiely. burning, lad 
aflrr reaching ((‘plain pond of yemlh d serins lo have ladrd old into lolal 
disuse through an organised social idlorl or a happy conjunction of natural 
forces One possible reason for its early discontinuance in those societies 
( ould he I lie 1 complete absence ol religious sanction behind tin 1 i omen 
Con which denied its opportunity and expediency of enli enchment I he 
custom was observed in one form or another by Chinese, (decks, K”\p 
Pans, Slavs. Seandinav ians. Cermans. Teutons, Cauls and Ilia miles amC 
ol course, the Indians. In facb d could be said that at varying peiiods 
of lime the (adire human race was shadowed by th(‘ rile In < erlam 
( ases only funeral ollerings wa re 1 made which included generous <dfts of 
sla\(‘s who were slaughtered without the slightest compunction Koval 
mummies of Egypt were entombed in the company ol numi'rous slaves 
for rendering assistance in the alter-death lile 



In India, the custom could bo traced back lo the dawn of history. 
Proponents oi the lliesis that the custom nourished in the Yedic ages are 
numerous blit their interpretation of the scriptural passages of question- 
able authenticities is not free from doubt. It is commonly known that 
Kig Veda treats of pleasures of life and a diametrically opposite picture 
o 1 the grim and dolorous rite could not be co-existent therewith and is 
therefore \ery unsuppnrtnhle in that context. It may be that in keeping 
with the inedie\al and dark forces of the earth, India could not he an 
exception to the observances of a social custom which was followed in 
many other lands. Some authorities expound that Scythians were the 
original race 1 who gave birth lo the idea, nurtured it and propagated 
the* same in the lands lliev inhabited. A conjecture* is safely olTerred 
that the* concept germinated in India with Hit* Scvnlluans. However, 
the rile* is said to haw* formed not an unimportant part in ttie* funeral 
ceremonies about four centime's belore (lit* Kamayana and the Malia 
bharala or about .‘>00 years B (1 In c ertain Lc'xls, eight ccmlurie s he*fore 
Christ trace's of reference's to Sail are to he found 

In the Kig Veda and Alharva Veda, rites of the Anlyesti Samskara 
(the last ceremonies) are* delineated where 1 reference to the laving of Uu* 
widow on the* funeral pvre is available*. No trace* ol euncromalion is 
found in these lc‘\ts. The* purpose oi laving the* widow along with her 
deceased husband is cloaked m indissoluble* mystery A guess may he* 
ventured here Since* it is believed that the spirit ol the departed pen-son 
hovers around the* dead body lor sometime alter the person is commonly 
believed dead, an ingenuous system was devised by tin* bigoted and 
gullible peneslhood oi eliciting permission I mm the* dead pci son for 
allowing the widow to abide* in the* world and relinquish vve*altli lo llu* 
descendants. An address lo this ellect wa.> made* to the* dead man while* 
Hie* widow lay alongside* tin* corpse*, whereafter a younger brother or 
any oth(*r suitable person held her by the* let I hand urging lu*r lo rise 
and r<‘lmc|iiish Hie* world of Hu* dead and. in many eases, lurlhcr asking 
her to agree to he* the* wife <>! the one who was willing to marry her. (In 
a considerable number ol eases the* willing person happened lo he the* 
wuiiiger brother ot the* <lc*ael man or a near relative). 

The description is sugge*sliv e* ll is possible that in certain ease's the' 
widows may have* red used to relinquish the side of Ilnur dead husbands. 
Their living relationship mav have* beam intensely emotional and the 
woman may have* beam bowed down by excessive grief on the* loss of Iut 
L ord, the* visible (iocl without whom life may have no meaning for her 
or in whose absence continuance ol existence just could not be contem- 
plated A further conjecture is that in one of the* symptomatic* or 
pioneering instances, the woman may have been compelled to accompany 
her partner to doom by the vested interests of her domestic life, parti- 
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cularlv those who eo\eled the considerable wealth that the deceased may 
have left behind Or perhaps the burden of maintenance of the widow 
may June impelled a heartless partriarcli to enter into collusion with the 
priestdom tor an easy elimination of the widow, injecting the mundane 
suggestion with religious respectability and piousness, holding out, at the 
same time, a promise ot great (‘threat splendour in l lie after life No 
religious sanction ever seems to have been attached to the custom. It is 
(ally the perversion of the rooted and \eslcd behoof of the 
medieval mind that twisted the scriptural stipulations to interpretation 
congenial to its own end. Maim .the Law Liver. does not enjoin the 
practice- nor for that matter is it supported hy later faiths in the strands 
of Indian social and religious life. Mann's directions to the widow is for 
leading a life of an aescetic after the departure of her Lord. Provisions 
in innumerable ancient tests (hat a law contrary in spirit to that enjoined 
hy Mann is not commendable must lx* taken clear nob' ol buddhism, 
.lamism and Sikhism expostulated against the practice of Sati 

It is . therefore, apparent that no single factor or consideration ran 
bo belli respoiiMhle for transtixation ol the practice in India, though due 
primarily to local influences its predominance in certain parts of the 
country can be explained. c\en as ils sparse acceptance in others can he 
accounted tor. 

Possihh, the Ar\ans among them principally the aristocracy may 
lia\e iollow cd the rite tor oxer a thousand xears. yet the earliest recorded 
instance of Sail is provided in tin* account left to posterity hy a (ircek 
historian. Diodorus Siculus who max be approximated to ha\e lived in 
Julius Leaser's time The cu nt described is the death and funeral of a 
Hindu (irneral named Keleus seixing under Kumciies the (ircek Lorn 
manner of Alexander's armx While lighting Anhgcnos somewhere in 
.fit) or «> 1 7 lb L. t!u‘ Indian (i< neral was Killed and an obstreperous con 
lioxersy raged between Ins two wives who \ it*d for tin* honour ol con 
cremation. The issue in deferent e to the accepted convention Hum pre- 
valent, was settled in favour ol the younger spouse as the elder was big 
with a child, bedecked as bnde. she laid herself by the side ot her 
husband on the pvre. A detachment of the armx marched three times 
around the pyre platform The violence ol flames could not draw a cry 
ol anguish I rum the voluntary participant, she is reported to have hid 
adieu with a smile, perhaps with a wave ol arm even as the Haines 
completely engulfed her 

Certain positive conclusions can be deduced irom the above account, 
winch could conveniently be taken as a typical one of the many that 
preceded or followed. In Ihc first place, the custom appears to have been 
routined to either the martial race of Kshtriyas entrusted with the 
defence of the country, or the aristocracy for some ambiguous reasons. 
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Seeond, to arhieve the stale of Salihood was deemed as an honour which 
unequiv ocally proves that no force was used or required in its administra- 
tion and that the custom was entirely voluntarily followed, being based 
on unstinting willingness. Third, social forces seem to have assigned 
lull approbation to the rile. However, no explicit legal or religious sanc- 
tion seemed attached to the fashion. Successive cases of Sati appear to 
have created so marked an impression of selfcsseness* grit, valour and 
chivalry, loftiness of purpose and sublimity of action that the once lan- 
guishing custom leaped into a raging fashion embraced by all castes and 
( reeds. It no longer remained the monopoly of the Brahmins, the aristo- 
cracy or the militant sections of the Indian society. 

Brahmanic literature, the various Sutras, Srutis, the Buddhist and 
Jain sacred books do not either support or repudiate the rile. In fact, 
no ( lear mention of the existence of the custom is available 

A marked reference coni routs us m the Samhilas ol Vishnu and 
\yasa winch stipulate that either the widow should lead a ('hash 1 life of 
« ehbac\ . renouncing all pleasures ol the senses or as an allernati\e ascend 
her husband's funeral pyre* It is indeed noteworthy that even here no 
< lear commandment in favour of the custom is propounded. 

The Mahabharata cites proimenl instance's of the rile but it is known 
that most of the widows ol the martyrs ol the Epic War did not immolate 1 
lliemsedves. though some drowned Ihcmsehes later. It is stated that on 
hearing of the de'alh of her husband. Dronae liarya, Krpi made 1 Iht appear- 
ance on the battle held of Kurukshelra in wild dishevelled fashion, but 
die 1 did not achieve Satihood Some stray examples of Sali are also to 
be* found m the 1 epic of the* Bamayana. 

The rite inav be assumed to have figured in the Indian literature in 
ilie centuries following the birth ol Christ Kolhan’s Ha jatarangini and 
Somedeva's Kathasaritsagara mention instance* of Sail ; in particu- 
lar, these* two cardinal publications inform us of the* variation that the* 
principle* of Sali came to adopt in course of time* This may we*ll have 
been influenced by Sevillian practice* of a similar nature*. Kolhan quote's 
instance's whe*re concubines, sisters and e\e*n mothers eoncremated them- 
selves, known as Snhatnaruna or Saluujanuma or Arwarohana. Somedeva 
epiotes the* particular example* ol the* (Jueen Mother committing Salt when 
her son Yisu jitamalla of Nepal was killed in Samval 878. 

II 


Jena Tavernier, the famous french traveller, who made a number of 
trips to India, clearly portrays the custom in bis reminiscences which 
redale* to a period between 1040 and 1007 A. D. lie* stales that the alterna- 
tive to Sali open to the widow was to lead a life of unbroken misery, dis- 
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grace and contempt-- an existence of a worth lessor than even a slave. 
Most often the balance of choice tilted in fa\our of the custom, the deci- 
sion is no small measures being dictated by the overzealous relations and 
priests who did not tarry in portraying the picture of glory and dedication 
(hat awaited the deceased and the widow in the other world. The woman 
who had derided to go the wav had her husband shaved and ornaments 
mch as arms and leg bracelets, which were' presented by her husband 
s\ mhohshing her faithfulness, were taken away Though during the period 
under reference, the Muslim ruleis had. in a halfhearted fashion, for- 
bidden the rite as their permission to commission it was mandatory, such 
permission appears to ha\e been lively granted m consideration of a si/e 
able bribe offered to tin* Muslim go\crnors. Other ingredients, such as 
bedecking the lady as a bride, playing of music, distribution of relics bv 
the would be Sati and the possible administration ol drugs, narcotics and 
potions to induct 1 insensibility were common to this period as in the 
immemorial past. 

Principally three dillercnl methods seem to tune been employed in 
the various parts ol the country in the consummation of the actual cere 
mony. In the entire region of Goiomandal. the 1 method adopted was to 
dig a large and deep hole in the ground, slulfed with generous quantities 
oi firewood. The body of the husband was placed at tlu' edge, the wife 
went round the pit three' time's, chewing betel nonstop, bidding adieu to 
tin' near ones, whereafter the* body was thrown into I lie inferno healed 
like a luriiace. 1 he* woman with her hack towards the pit was pushed 
in by one ni the priests and combustibles and oils were poured in liberal 
quantities by the relalnes, Hie operation being accompanied bv deafening 
healing of drums and cymbals. In certain place's, mostly near the' sandy 
shores instances of hurrying the dead and Ihe li\ing ha\e been recorded. 
Hie woman was placed upright with the husband in her lap in a dee]) 
hole and each relation poured a bucketful ol the* earth and sand until the 
hole was eo\rred a lew*! with the ground or a foot or two above ground 
Ie\cl the relations then jumped there' at to ensure* that the Sati was 
;■ moot bored . 

In tlie' kingdom ol Bengal, it was obligatory to porlorm the* cere 
luonv on the hanks ol the 4 sacred Ganga where tlie' dead and Ihe ali\e 
were* washed and olTeied to w//w in eternal union. Tavernier state's that 
due to shortage ol firewood m the 1 Bengal region the bodies were* often 
half -burnt in the scanty- bed ol nods and wood and wore* thrown into the* 
Ganges to he' eagerly devoured by tlie- wailing cTocochtes. 

In die kingdom e>f Gujarat extending uplo Agra and Delhi, the sys- 
tem was te> build a hut of faggots and the* woman placed in the.* middle, 
half reclining against a strong post with which she* was faslcly secured 
from the waist, the husband lying across her knees From outside the 
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hut. fire was kindled b\ Ihe priests and relatives who poured ghee and 
combustibles thereon lo increase the intensity and violance of the llarnes. 
Melted gold and copper ornaments were seized by Ihe priests as their 
lightful reward for abetting the rile. 

The enlightened minds saw the e\il in the ]>ractic(‘ of sending Ihe 
innocent women to their doom's and each great man who supported its 
abolition expressed foreelulh the need for ils total prohibition and look 
practical steps in this direction. Mulwniriuuw Tantrn condemned the 
practice in no ambiguous lei ms and slated that those' who perpetrated tin* 
ciime of burning Ihe woman with her husband earn (or Ihcmsclves only 
a place m eternal hell The prac tic e* is likened to Ihe ac t ol pei formance 
of bhi< k magic in Midhulil hi on Mam: Annamarana. Ihe* palhelic act ol 
dying with an\ arlicle I c* 1 1 l>\ the* husband, eg - padnokas, lorn cloth, 
turban etc. which is nothing short of suicide, is deemed lo be an act ol 
irrebgion against the spirit of the Sastras Vedas lia\c* laid down the 
cardinal principal n| completing one’s span of Isle on earth which should 
nc»t be shortened bv \oluntar\ or deliberate act. however socially justified 
such an exercise might he*. Rana Rhalla was one* of llie c , arliesl achocab's 
who took an unecjuiN oeal stand lor the obliteration of the rite Hana has 
gone a slrp further in branding Ihe perpetrators of (he 1 custom as ignorant, 
short-sighted lot. lie has In-ought out a new 1 angle, in that he calls il 
'iiiridc by Ihe widows committed purelv to obviate the unendurable 
grief sustained bv them, thus tearing apart tin* weakness which may in 
many case's ha\e been responsible in sending the simple minded \oung 
widows to their dooms. Succcssi\e Muslim rulers, including A Khar 
Jchangir and \uran/cb issued fnnnan s lorhidding the commission ol 
this practice* \k!)«ir is reputed to have pc*rsonallv intervened in saving 
die* life* ol a young Kajpuianee who was reluctant lo he* saenliced lor lie* 
honour ol Sntihood. Vllhough tin* Sikh (iurus (*ujoinc*d disassocial ion 
from Ihe iilc- notable instances of Sati pcrlormed during and after Ranjit 
Singh’s tunes b\ Sikhs arx* available II u* Aclig>anlli sa\s ‘Satis arc* those' 
who live* on with a hrokc*n heart’. 

One' of the' rare instance's ol Sati amongst Muslims is mentioned m 
Tuzuk i .b'hangiri. Rajaur la town mar Kashmir) was a Hindu domi- 
nated area In lore* their pmslv lisa I ion to Islam was earned out As a 
xesliga of their culture. Ihc'se converts continued to practice the' rile* as 
of old, except that Ihev hurried their dead along with the living in con- 
trast lo burning them. A ease* o! 10 to 12 years old girl is cited who was 
hurried along with her husband ol the* same age. Royal decree prohibit 
mg the practice cm pain of death was issued by .Ichangir after Ibis oeeur- 
icnce. This decree, to all accounts, seemed intended for Muslim 
populace. 

The half-hearted measure's adopted by the ruling authorities in sup 
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prcssion of the rite bore no appreciable results, as the Muslim governors 
from whom prior permission was to be obtained, were' too ready to 
arquiese for a consideration which was gladly olfered The social refor- 
mer. who went all out for its erosion was Iargelx unsuccessful lor lark 
of enforcing capability It was. therefore, essential that a fusion of both 
Ihesc pre requisites was available to eradicate the exit 

The great apostle ol abolition of tins searing and blolehlul custom, 
that great man from Bengal (he land thai gave birth to many an 
illustrious sons of India Raja Ram Mohan Ro\ , was shaken \iolently 
after witnessing the spectacle ol the* periormanee oi Sali of his brother 
.lagan Mohan’s wife somewhere in 1811. She was an unwilling and 
most reluctant participant in this drama and when the Claim's engulfed 
her she made 1 an unfruitful attempt lo (‘scape. The precipitators and 
the so called pn lectors of the mxlhieal \alues administering tin 1 show 
took adequate measure in setting her \ahanl hid at naught. 1 lie priests 
and other relatixcs pinned her dow n lo tin* px re by means ol green 
bamboos and the high lexel instensilx ol drums and other musical 
instruments drowned her shrieks. this inhumane sacrifice set Ram 
Mohan Roy thinking. Ills resolxc lor the reform gained added strength 
Ironi llic miserable position then prcwdciil with regard to the exer 
increasing nimiher of women eommillmg. or loieed to commit. Sail In 
one year. 181 a. as many as 840 Satis xxerc committed m Bengal. TMk 1 
position rcmiaimal unchanged during the following two sears when the 
number of Satis were nearlx 1 100. though the number decreased somewhat 
‘'iibsequenlly . No absolute reliance could be placed on these figures as 
io their correctness because 1 no olVieial machinery existed lo record the 
events and Satis performed in the rural areas xxerc barely noticed. 

In ISIS and 1820 Raja Ham Mohan Roy published Ixxo tracts on the 
practice of Sati after delving deep into Ihe religious aspects of Hie custom, 
lbs findings xx hu ll laid ban 1 Hie complete absence of anx religious 
sanction behind the practice confounded the supporters ol the rile 1 . It 
xvns perhaps the* lirsl real attempt to pul before* the lntcllmgciitsia the* 
lallacious and nnthieal beliefs governing the obserx ane*e* of the* rile* anel 
eloublh*ss the gravity e>f the themghlless anel blind following jolled the* 
pe*ople‘ sevc‘rely. The then (loveTiior (ienenal William Tax emelisli 
Remlinek had initiated I lie 1 inove.tei legally curb tile* enlrcnelmel practice 1 . 
The humanistic minded Knglish (ienernor held eonsull -i I ions xvdh Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and xvns eomineed that here*! I ol llic support from 
social forces tin* custom could be* fore cfullx lae Ideal under legal 
stipulations. r riie masterly minutes ree-orded 1>\ Hcntinck recommending 
the passage of the statue* is an archievc of lasting significance in the 
history of social reform in India. Fourth of December 1829 is in real 
terms a day to be hailed for it was on this clay that Lord Bentinck 
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carried the regulation in Council hv virtue ol‘ which all those who abetted 
the rite of Sati were declared guilty of culpable homicide. For this 
stupendous achievement he earned Macaulay's encomium * k as the man 
who abolished cruel riles, gave liberty to the expression ol public 
opinion, whose constant study was to elevate the intellectual and moral 
character of tin* nations committed to his charge". (The inscription 
appears below Benlinck’s statue at Calcutta). 

By any lest, any socially evil custom practised by a people from 
lime immemorial eannol be e\peeled to cease overnight, even in he face 
of heavy penalties stipulated for its violation. Numerous delianccs of 
the law were committed and the guiltv punished accordingly. A large 
measure of success was achieved within a lew years of the passage oi the 
statue, allhough religious bigots appealed to the Privv Council against 
the law. Baja Bam Mohan Hoy went to Fngland as a supporter of the 

law. The appeal was ultimalelv rejected. 

The members ol Ihc suppressed leanings lound vent Ironi lime to lime 
and the historian is con! muled with a number of cases where a revival 
of the practice was sought to he introduced. As rcecntlv as in HIY! and 
even in 1 0(5 1 . the now rare occurrancc in the lield was witness In the 
former ease, a Kajpnl girl achieved Salihood in a village in Jhansi District, 
another one in the same vear having been committed by the wile of 
Brigadier Zahar Singh. On November t), 10(51 another Sati came to light 
A village woman immolated herseli on her husband's pyre at a place 
known as Mitavva in Nagpur District Nearly six to seven thousand 
people are reported to have witnessed the rile. 

Eulogies have not been lacking in support of the soilless acts of 
the Satis Hutton goes out to praise the matchless < onslaiicy and 
fearless indilTorcncc of death' ol the Indian widows. Kahnulra Nath 
Tagore has warmly lauded the utter coldness with which the widows 
heaulilied and sanctified the death. John Drydon sang ol the sterling 
virtue ol the widows thus' 

. . a funeral vow 

Which cruel laws to Indian widows allow 
When fatally their virtue they approve 
Cheerful in I lames and Marlvrs of their love." 

As a measure of expression of devohon to the husband. Hie widows 
act of Sail ism is the supreme culmination of her feelings The 
ideals of unqucslioncd lovallv and 1 o v « ■ of the Hindu woman have no 
equal anvvvhere on earth. What greater proof of (tie lidchty of Indian 
wife is neech'd than the fact that she voluntarily sacrificed herself 1 * Even 
after the rite had been banned by law, the law-enforcers were them- 
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selves compelled to permit its commission in one of the rare examples 
of human experiences graphically recorded by Major General Sleeman 
in his Rambles and Recollections. The Englishman was fully convinced, 
Ihiough I he behaviour and discourse of the lady who had been prevented 
to immolate herself, that her salvation lay only with her husband who had 
been cremated earlier. This was the zenith ot the ideals of the Indian 
womanhood which, wi*h the passage of lime and like e\er\ thing else 
around us had changed (somewhat). The land scape of 1 lie Indian 
counlryside is draped with numerous mute monuments that hear eloquent 
testimony to the highest ideals embodied in the cliaradcr of the Indian 
woman 

Railway Hoard , Sew Delhi. 


The Indian Theogony 

A Comparative Study of Indian Mythology from the 
Vedas to the Pur anas 
SUKUMAR1 BHATTACHARJI 

An account of the development of the great triad of Indian mytho- 
logy : Brahma, the Creator, Visnu, the Preserver and Siva, the 
Destroyer. Dr. Bhatlacharji shows how the gods changed with the 
passing of time and how some disappeared in the process. She 
makes extensive comparisons with the myths of many other peoples, 
particularly Indo-European. 
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BUDHA— A SIRMUR FOLK DANCE 

hudha is an interesting dance from Rainka lehsil. This owes its 
origin to the bygone days when the higher castes used to dominate the 
low castes, their tenants, in this part of the hills In this dance at the 
time of Diwali festival, Thakurs and Rajputs send their greetings to 
their relatives in another village through the dancing party consisting 
of llanjans. The dancers also gc't a dance to wish a Happy Diwali to 
their relatives and friends while their arrival is eagerly awaited in the 
village 

The tenants used to please their landlords in mam ways One of 
them was bv performing lludha dance in their honour. This dance has 
become a part of their (ultural life for the last so many decades and is 
continuing even now, though the times has changed. It is performed 
during Rainka fair which is held about ten days alter Diwali On 
various cultural meets at State ami at the National loud, tins dance has 
been performed and is iuglilv acclaimed. 

Budhu dance is held on lerj and cliuuth following Diwali festival m 
the month of Kartika (Oct -Nov.) It may, however, be piolonged for 
a day or so The minimum number of men taking part in the dance 1 is 
ten while the maximum may be fiftv. The entire partv is divided into 
two groups, one performs the dance and the other plays the music 
Songs are sung m chotus by both. 

The men in the dancing party wear a special type of a dnss The 
othei party wears the usual clothes. The special dress consists of pugrcc 
--a white turban, ktirUi — a shirt,, pyjama — (a pair of breeches) 
which is tight at the ancles and a rholna — a white 1 gown extending upto 
tile knee having fine embroidery work with coloured threads done at 
the back and on Hie sides. Round the waist a kamar da-ral is wrapped 
This is a big coloured piece of cloth. 

The members of the dancing party wear ornaments mostly 
borrowed from their landlords These are dharaitoo and hairy — ear- 
rings having coloured si ones, hur — a heavy silver necklace', kaudi — a 
small silver necklace worn quite close to the 1 neck and haltcy heavy 
and thick silver bracelets 

The orchestra consists of luthik — a longish type or small drum, 
Damanu — a small nayara, rhhnnku — a brass plate, Ixnmhi — a flute and 
(lh ak — a small type of h(dnk. 

On the appointed dav, Kolis from each household collect in the open 



compound of the village temple. They carry their musical instruments. 
The special dress is, however, not put on at this stage. A prayer 
known as scica is first sung before the village deity. After this they 
break into two or three groups and go to the houses of their landlords. 
They sing songs m their praise This too is known as sen a After 
singing for about two hours, they seek permission for a break. The 
landlord then asks them to visit the particular village where he has 
given married to his own daughter or sister. The dancing party then 
begins its journey to that village, and reach there' before dawn 

Before entering the village boundary, music is played, l^irst, they 
call at the village deity and after singing the scira, they move towards 
the particular house a.- directed by their landlord Here they sing 
-s ora in honour of the family for one hour and then retire for a short 
rest 

After a briel pnuu(\ the hud Jut dance begins. The leader of the 
pally directs others to put on the dress and jewellery as described 
above They dance to the tune of the music. The dance is held 
in a circle which goes on moving slowly The\ wave a handkerchief 
or a dumjru from time to time The steps are not subject to any rules. 
'Hie tempo of the dance rocs on increasing slowly with the music. The 
dance com mues till m tin* (warning After interval, they go to the 
\ lllage deity and again sing snru 

r \ ho family serves the' party with delicious food like rice, potunnu, 
ghee and laocery The pari\ distributes parched grain or muda, to the 
married daimhtci.; of the village. In return they receive double the 
muda and grams 'The landlord gnes them one rupee each. At night, 
thev -mg and \ 1 si t other houses 

W\t morning, (Ik* part\ returns to their village. On their way back, 
lh<y first. \ 1 s 1 1 . 1 lit ir village drily and sing snra. Then they go to the 
landlord's house' a id sing songs lie receives muda and walnuts from the 
linn<N <>j the men hers of the' dancing party. In return, Thakurs serve 
ihem with good d shes and give them one rupee each. Thus the hudha 
dance comes to an end. The* sam and other folk songs sung during the 
dance are gi\ on here. Of late, light, film songs have made their way 
into this dance 

The following Knni is sung in honour of the village deity : 

n; - 4 zflTT 
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wk swr ti tt 

rt t°TT sqf^ 

T’TT 5irm % TtSTT ^hcT 

?Tf r fm -m ^ 

vna: TTsrr smT ttfit st anft 

Gist : — r I’his is a song sung in praise of Thakur, when 
ilarijans visit the house of their landlords. The song is in the form of 
questions and answers. Whose house is it ’ This is Thakur’s house. 
Where is Thakur? He is fast asleep. All elders and children are also 
sleeping. Who will wake them up 7 His wife would wake them up. 
Who will kill the hee m his heard ? His wife will do the job. She will 
also apply the mustard oil to his beard and comb it. In the closing 
lines, they sing that they have sung enough in praise of Thakur’s 
family and house. 

Following is another song which is tuned with dance : 

*fPT 'SPTT 
*TT^ bTTK 

o o 

H3FTT *RdRT 
TR^ft ?T 

3RUT 3fV ifff TRln ^ 

T3fR tt 
tfRT WT[ W 
5TRT ^F*T 5RTf 

w^( stIjrt 

griffaT =^T W? 

'TRT 

3PTrTT gqT f^rw 
^3TT 
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SffiTr 

J7T3 =^T TOcffS 
trT 

=sffa ^TT 3R stnt 

'O 

SfaTT ST »TTS 

O 

T^FTT ^T 3FTTT3 
^3% *nT? 

• o 

*TT? & 3TT QT*WX JTrsr'TTT 3 # 
vrT7 & STmi % ejjjTT ?T Tl<ift *TP I 

-J 

tt srmqT ?qft -<m 
m*ft wtas &aft 
^ R qapft stra 

CN 


(list ■ — This also is in questions and answers form. Whose place is 
this? It is de vatu's place. Who worships the deity? Brahman worships 
it. Where is he? He is sleeping. Is it aliout to dawn ? Yes, Brahman 
has got up. Has he put on the clothes? Yes, he is going to spring to 
take bath. He has also filled the jug with fresh water. Now he enters 
the temple and worships the dcvta with incense. 

f ollowing id another song in praise of Thakur : 

T4 STHT 

TT 5PRT T T *TFTt I 
SRiff %| Tjqf 3TT^, 

ST^ft Tit qtft qrft I 
suite sft%, 
git ?iti I 

^ 5TgT3tT V] ftet, 

|t?f TRT ft %ft I 

?lit $ Tjtft it Wl, 

^ ^3ft ^oft, 

TTteT ft %ft I 
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7IFTT T q;RT7 7^7, 

o 1 

trt n | 

afr TT ^f3TT ^ ^ 

?rst ^nft '4 % i 
si qf 3TfTT «tf! *ft, 

«n^r t t 5 tt ,7 tt T'^ T qm 

3 Ft ^TFT I 

^Rr =SRf 5JRT7 

H'jff 7T *fmt 

*RT >RT 4T3T 

’TTn TT^TT 7T rfFT 

4t? 7T R7T crfVsR 

q^F ?r 7 iqr 

7Tn VT3TT F =7RT 

S3 

sfar wqr 

Gist : — This is sung in the memory of l wo clans. Alx)ut, five 
decades ago, the* people of this area were divided into two clans known 
as Pash) and Shah lhlahons between these two clans were never 
1‘oi‘dial. People* ol Shilwadey village were* known as Pashi and those 
of Jihawai were known as Shall. Once* all the luniberdars of these 
village's and orher villager gathered at a place Thapul near Rajana to 
bury t hi' hatchet and to move towards a compromise. 

During the course of this meeting, there rose a quarrel and 
Clihicha sai/aua of Shati clan was killed by the other party. The meet- 
ing ended without any result. Ills dead body was cremated at 
Ludhiana villages A message was sent to Maharaja at N.ahan about 
the murder. He sent a small contingent of his army to su press the 
people* of Shilwadey village (Pas hi clan). The army gave a good 
punishment. In this song the names of all the lumberdurs have been 
given. 

Office of the Census Operations, Ilmiurhal Pradesh . 
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FOLK SONGS AND DANCES OF THE GADDI'S 

Song and dance arc the most natural trails of a race They pro 
\ide an effective yardstick of their temperament and the manner they 
lead to the surrounding joy and beauty. 

Of all the uninhabited Himalayan people the Caddis are easily the 
most remarkable ones. 

In features, manners, dress and dialed they are distinct, differing 
basically from the rest of the population. They mainly reside on the 
snowy range of Dholadhar which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few 
have trickled down to tin* \ alleys which skirt the 1 base of the chain but 
a vast majority still live on the highest abo\e. They are simple, virtuous 
and sturdy. Their womenfolk are beautiful, calm cheerful and bash- 
ful. They are indeed a picture of simple elegance. Raja Sansar 
( hand II of Kangra developed a fancy lor a (iaddi girl and married. 
Mie was called (laddi Rani. And Hus (went is rightly the theme of a 
song and dance. 

The (iaddi was grazing the goats 
And (iaddan, cows 

Her earthen pitcher broke on the rocks 
The cows ate grass 

Raja Sansar Chand saw the event and \oung lace 
He fell in love 
And married her. 

Brahnuiur , the abode of Gaddis : Rrahmaur, a village ot Chamba 
district in II. 1\, is the abode of the Caddi’s. One has to travel T1 miles 
on foot or on pony from the nearest bus terminus at (iehra, to reach this 
\ illage. 

It is an important village, and is distinguished bv its 1,‘tOO years old 
temple. To Ilarmann (ioetz. the scenic beauty is comparable to the 
finest of Switzerland. With such a gorgeous InncHrapi and romantic 
atmosphere, the (iaddi girl is deeply in love with the lulls of Chamba. 

Gori is deeply in love 
With the hills of Chamba 
In every home is a bmdlu 



In every home a tiklu 
In every home art* calm brides 
(tori is deeply in love 
With the hills of Chamba 

Mani Mahesh is covered wilh perennial snow, and is regarded as 
sacred as Kailash. God Siva is believed to have lived here. There are 
many temples where Lord Siva is worshiped in a typical form. The 
land of Siva has been the theme of son^s and are known as Anchali. 
One of the famous Anchali’s goes as under : 

j 

() Lord Siva, if you fulfil our desires 
We shall give you a Xiiuuda 
And we would make an offer 
Of eighty goals and eighty four sheep. 

O’ God, we want your darshan. 

And that is why the Siva was so pleased that when — 

“The Gaddi tended his sheep on the grass 
The Gaddan offered oblation of flowers to Siva 
He gave sheep to the Gaddi 
Hut lie bestowed beauty on the Gaddan". 

A marriage song goes as under ■ 

“Who is that beautiful girl 

Sitting with her hair uncombed 

Who is sitting with his hueklurncd 

Oh, Gori is sitting with her hair uncombed 

And lsuuir (Siva) is sitting with his backlurned". 

Costume : Turbaned Gaddi, can be distinguished bv his Choi a (a 
long wooden coat) and Dora (woolen rope). The chola lied round the 
waist with a black rope worn in many lines. It varies from 30 to 200 
feet in length and weight about 2 to 3 seers. A Gaddi woman wears a 
shirt called Kurti of cotton cloth and covers it with chola or chola made 
woolen cloth The woolen rope is an essential wear for all including 
children of five vears. The womenfolk are very fond of jewellery. The 
Gaddi dancer alwavs prefers t*» dance in his traditional and usual dress. 

A Gaddi girl wants to buy some ‘liedis’ from the market and requests 
her relations in such a manner that our sympathies are enlisted on 
hearing the song which goes thus. 
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In the bazar of town ‘Bedis’ art* being sold 

() my uncle please purchase it 

The cost is loo high, how can I purchase it ? 

() my lather's younger and elder brother 
please buy it 

Neither of my lather’s brothers purchase it 
So my pious mother, please* purchase it 

Romantic Sorujs : During my study of the iolks of the Gaddis I lound 
that the Gaddis were leading richer and emotional life than any other 
tribe of the llimachal Pradesh. The Gaddi is a care tree and happy 
go lucky fellow. When a Gaddi shephered plays on Ins (lute, nature 
nods its head in tune; the lulls \irbrale with joy and tlu 1 distant hill girl 
dances in ecstasy. Flu* lo\e-sick shepherdess starts to sing in reply: 

1. I miss you terribly my Gaddi 
I miss you very very much 

2. This Palwnri will not write a letter for me 
though I beseech him a thousand times 

I miss you very much, my beloved Gaddi 

T I go alone* to the spring 

and drink there in seclusion 

And suddenly vour memory pierces my heart 

1 miss you very much, m\ beloved Gaddi 

4. With naked feel 1 ( limbed the hill 

Hoping to see you w hi n you will return 

But alas ! my leet arc* pierced by tin* sharp thorns 

And of you there was no sign 

I miss sou very much m\ beloved Gaddi 

lien* an* a few lines of another famous song which relate to the 
broken love* story of Kunjua and Ghanehalo Iranelated by Dr. Karan 
Singh. 

1 . I weep profusely 
While washing (‘lollies. O' Kunjua 
Come and speak to mo. 

Please come and talk with me. 

2. In your hand is a silk handkerchief, 

O’ Chanchali 

And iny ring is on your finger 
as tocken of our undying love. 
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3. Do not leave tomorrow night O Kunjua 
Do not leave me. 

I would sacrifice my life 
To keep you here. 

4. I must go tomorrow night, O Chnnchalo, 

1 must go far ; I have pressing work which 
I cannot ignore. 

Many songs about another shepherd Rupnu have been composed. 
When Rupnu returns to his home, his beloved is waiting for him. 

The *se folksongs are quite simple in composition and are sung with 
an amazing clarity of expression and each line is repealed a number of 
limes before* switching on to the other line*. They are sung in high- 
pitched voice, mostly by women or shepherds while lending their .sheep 
or goat. 

Folk Dances: The folk dance of (iaddis is of a uniform pattern 
and is performed by a group who move in a circle* swaying lluir l>eulie*s 
half wav round at each step in an ea\v anel graceful manner with the 
arms altcrnalivelv raised o\er the head hanging down file* dance* is 
always accompanied by songs The* men and women usually dance in 
separate* circles and do not intermingle. 

The* dance numbers of the* menfolk is x igorous and .sometimes 
boisterous loo. Rut the* woman move's slowly and gracefully. They e-lap 
their bands at regular intervals, and afte*r rxerv ‘2 or ste ps sit doxxn on 
their hunches faring each other anel thus they present an allraehse 
sight. 

'flu* tempo rises with the nolevs of the orchestra consisting of shenai 
and dholak (Dumluin) file* musicians sit outside* the* circle anel play 
their instruments. 1 he* elane e* is full of verve* and aplomb anel ocesionallv 
reae'hes a fre*n/id stage* with lhe*ir costumes (lying as the* <lane*crs whirl 
lound. 

Usually the dancers enter the arena after a drink of sur (wine). 
Dances by individuals are generally timid while collcclixe one starling 
with graceful steps of a happy contented and j)e*aeeful pe*ople. lead to a 
frenzied state An interesting feature is that (iaddis raise a chord ‘ho-ho’ 
at the lop of their voice, while women dancers alone sing. 

Editor " Saink Samachur ”, New Delhi. 
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J) V. RA(JIIAVA RAO 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NANDI FESTIVAL AMONG 
THE KONDA DORAS OF AHAKU VALLEY 


The Konda doras arc one of (lie scheduled tribes 1 m Andhra Pradesh. 
They are known to their neighbours, under dilTerenl names, vi 
'Kondalu’, l Kondakapu\ ‘Pandavarajas’ and ‘Komlnporja’. According 
to Iheir mythology whieli narrates the creation of this Karlh by Lord 
Bhimasura. Ih( i y a r <‘ called Kubi. 

The Konda doras are inhabiting the five adjoining coastal districts 
of Andhra Pradesh, viz. Srikakulam, Visakhapalnani, Last (iodavari. 
West (iodavari and Krishna. They are lound in large numbers in 
Visakhapalnam district with a population of 44.7f>9 J The total popula- 
tion of this tribal community in the Stale comes to SlhOlD 

The Konda doras celebrate a festival to ‘Nandidevyahf in the month 
of February (KOdHIPl'SA API. A). r !his is not an annual festival. They 
celebrate this (estival in three successi\e years while in the three 
subsequent successixe y(*ars they do not observe any ritual to this deity. 

Origin of Deity : 

There an 1 different versions regarding the origin of the deity. 
jIowe\er, the main theme stands the* same while minor events vary from 
out 1 version to the other. According to the (oik tale narrated by Somili 
Naidu of Panasa\ ala^a (Sown Mill la in Araku YalIe\L the drily was 
born in the sea. As the story reveals there was neither Karlh nor Life, 
in llus world before its creation. The whole surface was flooded with 
water like a great ocean. Then Lord Bhimasura, the Creator of this 
world, created a man and a woman and kept them in a gourd which 
was thrown into tin* water sea. Later on. lie created the Karlh, the 
fauna and the flora. lie brought the gourd on to the surface of the 
Karlh. broke it down, bringing the first man and woman on to this world. 
They got married and in course of time begot seven children. The first 
of the seven children (‘rented the Kubi' tribe. 

Along with the first man and woman were born two deities called 
Nandidevyalu in the sea They arc 1 sisters. But they were not brought 
to the surface of the Earth by Lord Bhimasura. The deities were 
playing and dancing in the sea. They prepared a basket and began to 
beat it which produced some rhythmical sounds. This implies that the 



deities were not aware* of [lie modern type of musical instruments and 
that a basket represents the primitive type of musical instrument. 

One day a group of seven brothers of the ‘Kubi' (or Konda dora) 
society went on a hunting expedition. On the way they came across a 
red Eagle calk'd SOMhISILA GEDDA. It is said that this Eagle used to 
earn awa\ men and animals just as a kite carries away chicken, kills 
and eats them One of the se\ cn brothers shot the Eagle with his gun. 
One of its wings 1 e 1 1 down. It flew to some distance with the help of Ihe 
second w mg and fell down dead. 

Then lhe\ proceeded lurlher and found a group of mighty flies called 
FEMKAH \ YEGAIA m a rock cave* At that slage Ihe flies did not know 
the' construction ol a nest, hence they were living in 'iive*s. It is said 
that thc'se (lies used to kill human beings. So they wanted to destroy 
its race by a strategy The brothers approached the flies and said that 
they were \ cry much displeased with their pitiable conditions of life. 
Thev further said that thev would consliucl a nest for them on a tree 
where 1 I he i y can live* comfortably Taking Ihe conscmt ol file's, they 
constructe'd a nest on a tre'e 1 with tree 1 bark, The* flic's were 1 very much 
pleased with the lied p of men and expressed their desire to enter into 
ix >iid friendship with them to which they gave* their consent. Tim 
mighlv flies secured a goal and served meat with rice* to them. On the 
third day afteT the 1 least files enteTcel the nest to live 1 in there 
whereupon the* brothers set lire to the ne'st. All the 1 flies dic'd in the lire 
exempt a male 1 and a female who escaped death by flight. The' brothc'rs 
pre'pared a musical instrument called DMMd’ I rom tin* goat’s skin which 
was kilh'el to give* Hum a least. 

Thi'\ went on furlhc'i* till 1 1 ie*\ found the 1 sea They saw' two deities 
claiming and Mn^;n^ on the* se i a with a rude 1 musical instrument (basket) 
m the'ir hands The sneii brothers were* anxious to ge> edose 1 to them to 
enjoy their companv . Hut there* was a thick learning of a type of plant 
called cownch (Dl LAGOXDI) encircling the 1 sea on all sides. They felt 
>ad because they could not enter into the sc*a. Suddenly a frnld rat 
(D()\Tl\EIJ KA) came* to the*m and ciupiirc'd about the reason for their 
sadnexss. They expressed their desire to meet the* deities which was ne>t 
made possible by the presence of thick filming of cowach. The fie'lel rat 
s:ud that it eemlel help llie'in by cutting some leave's and stems. Finally 
ihe* way was made ready for the* brothers to enter into the sea, whereupon 
they approached the deities. Them the deities enquired about musical 
instrument in their hands. The* brothers informed the deities about 
their hunting expedition and explained the significance* of the musical 
inslrumcmt. They aske*d the deities to throw away their rude musical 
instrument and bewail to play on the* DAPPU wliereupon the deities 
began dancing in joy which went on for a week without taking food and 
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water. The deities got tired and asked them to go back to their homeland. 
The brothers requested the deities to pay them lor their labour and asked 
them to gift away their Lone (voire), song and education to the brothers, 
The deities refused to part with them, but agreed to teach them these 
skills. The brothers adapted the oiler and learned Hum Irom the deities. 
After acquiring these skills they wished to go to l 1 km r homeland. While 
departing the deities expressed their desire to visit the homeland of the 
brothers and asked them to bring their DAPPl' when they come to invite 
them to their homeland. 

The brothers re\caled the whole story of the deities to the community. 
They went bark to the sea to unite the deities to (heir homeland. They 
all started their return journey with a earning beam across the shoulder 
of a person in which the deities an* placed on on** side 1 and the 'rone 
(voice), Song, and Education on the other side*. On the wav, it rained 
heavilv without the presence of clouds in the sky. While they are 
mounting up a huge mountain called K< )K K1 HICil 1 A IT the rope network 
of Hit* earning beam broke down wheieiipon they rekindled the rope 
network and proceeded lurlher. While descending Ihe NEKAKA (illATI, 
the carrying beam itself broke 1 down They felt very sad. They took 
fibre Irom an insect called IH )TM \ 1)1 IvA and prepared the rope network 
iorming a lodgment at each end of the beam At that turn 4 a mighty 
ant came to their help and ottered one ol its legs to he' used as the carrying 
beam. It is said that the leg of the ant looked like the trunk of an 
elephant . 

They proceeded lurlher and (ound a lullslream in hoods which they 
had to (‘loss. While crossing Ihe shram their clothes got choked. On 
the other hank of the slream they took rest for a while* to dry up their 
clothes. A bird called (1IIII > II)II*ITTA suddenly came and swallowed 
the tone (voice*) before it disappeared from 11 k* scene. Finally when 
they reached the outskirts the deilv refused to elder into the* village* to 
take its abode* in a nearby anthill. For that whenever they do this 
lostival they have to bring that deilv to the village to celebrate the* festival. 
They follow Ihe same even now to honour their commitment. As a 
preliminary preparation on an auspicious Saturday in the month of 
February they erect a pendal On the next immediate Friday the priest 
is asked to pour Maridi (Hire beer) on (he anthill which results in t lie* 
growth of the* same (anthill). 'Ihe* newly grown part of the anthill is 
removed to mix with a kind of wax called Mnsuru Tone mtjnam and water 
to prepare the images of two bulls. As a part of decoration the broom- 
sticks for tails and tin* horns of Gnnulupilli (a kind of cal) in Ihe place 
of hands are attached to both the images of two bulls. Two garlands 
are also prepared with all the available flowers to decorate the two deties 
before they are placed in the house* of the priest. The duration of the 
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festival is fixe days On the next clay evening the deity is taken round 
the village in procession. Generally the deity is carried by two female 
members of their society. They were stopped Indore every bouse to offer 
(owls. In the meantime (he square yard is plastered with cow dung by 
all hid ore each house and the priest sits there with a new cloth on his 
thighs. The house-wife keeps nine sorts of grains on that cloth, and 
another new cloth of a lowed size is spread lu lbre (he priest. Amidst the 
singing ol the priest with excitement, some of the grains fall on the new 
cloth spread by the women of the concerned house They believe that 
it is caused by the dcilv and they take it for granted that those grains 
which fall on the (loth spread opposite to the priest will give bumper 
crop dining that season and others do not. The same* procedure is 
repealed throughout before the deity is placed in the centre of the village. 
It is followed by drinking and dancing by the* community. 

Kxen on the third day the deities are taken round I lie 1 Milage in a 
procession. On the* evening of the following day an unmarried girl and 
boy are decorated in a fancy dress to act as Multduiujidi and Alaliduiujada 
j'espedixely. All tin* villagers take them round the village simply to 
enjoy the fun ol it. 

On the last day the im ages of the two deities (bulls made of mud) are 
thrown out in the stream in tin* outskirts of the village* and get themselves 
satisfied as if they haxe sent them to their original abode--- sea. 

Significance : 

The belief is that some* serious calamity befalls the community when 
they do not obserxc the ceremony to this deity. Kvery family m I Ik* 
village* should observe* the* taboos and litual heliav lours associated with 
the* ceremony, a breach ol which causes supernatural inlerx enlion m tin* 
shape ol troubles to the* family and the* mlcrxcnlinns of the* bead of the* 
community of penalizing the* defaulter The informant recalled a tire 
accident in a house* which was attributed to the* uncercmonial bchax'iour 
of the* bouse* wile on the* occasion of the* ceremonx’ to Hie* deity. The*y 
should not rethatch (heir houses prior to tlu* celebration of this ritual 
every year. They should not even cut the broom-sticks from the* forest. 
However, these* taboos are* not nbscrxc*el in those* years when Hie*y do not 
celebrate the* festival. It is also heliexed (hat the deity visits the priest 
in his dreams and wains him of the forthcoming danger to 1 1 ic com- 
munity, if there* is any. 

The ritual has also got some economic significance. The agricultural 
prosperity of the family is predic ted by the grains that fall on the ne*w 
cloth spread opposite to the priest and the deity when the latter is taken 
round the village* in procession The grains are counted as soon as they 
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fall on the doth. The larger the number of grains of a particular type 
that fall on the new doth the greater is its yield in that year. The belief 
is carried into practice in subsequent years also till another ritual is 
observed to the same deity. 

Dept, of Anthropology, Andhra l 'ninersitg, Wullier. 

NOT E S 


1 Scheduled Tribes list (Modification Order lOab) A. P. 

2 THE SCIIKDl LED THIIiES IN ANDIIHA PIUDES1I Published by Tribal 
C' ill t n ra 1 Kcscareli & Training laslilule, December lOli.'k 

.'1 ibid 


NOT EE & NEWS 

Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of Hie Association for Asian Studies 
will be held at San Francisco Irom April 8 to A, 1970 where the 4 following 
scholars of India who are now in l . S. A in innneelion with their 
res( i ardiers and studies will take pari : 

Chairman ■ 

Bhabagrahi Misra Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Sociological Analysis of a Chinese Folktale 
Wolfram Kberhard, Fninrrsily oj California , Berkeley 
The Tradition of the Fidalgo in the Folklore of (ioa 
Lueio Hod r iy nes , (ioa Col I eye, India 
The Inshlntion of Marriage 1 in Hhojpuri Folksongs 
Ilar'S f padhyaya , Fort Valley Slide College 
The Indian Oedipus 

A. K. Ramanujan , I'ninersity of Chicago 
Discussant • Robert J. Adans, Indian t'nwersitg 

* * * +■ * * 

A meeting of the members ol the Indian Folklore Society was held 
at A, British Indian Street, Calcutta on Fel>iuar\ 11, 1070 where the pro 
gramme for the current year was adopted Sri Sankar Sen (iupla, Oeneral 
Secretary, placed Ihc programme. 

****** 

Under the auspices of the Folk Music and Folklore Beseareh Inslitute, 
Calcutta a folk musimal performance by Dr. (Mrs.) Purnima Sinha, 
Dr. Suit. jit Smha and tlieir daughters was held at Calcutta on February 
28, 1970 which was attended by both the scholars, performers enthusiasts 
and interested persons of both the sexes. 
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K. K. SH ARM A 


A NOTE ON BALLADS — WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO RAJASTHAN 

Ballads form an important part of llio immense volume of folk- 
literature. Most scholars, who have studied this form of folk-literature 
have delined it as a slor\ told in son ^. 1 (ierould also desciihes it in the 
the same fashion, of course 1 he savs that the story is told objectively. 
Some scholars, when stressing the story and soiif? aspect in a ballad, ^ive 
much importance' to its oral transmission, 'thus there are three chara- 
cteristic properties which are generally talked about with reference to a 
ballad, namely. 

(i) story 

(ii) music 

(in) oral tiansmission. 

In these widely discussed properties of Ihe* ballads some include 1 
referin as k a must’. To this, mv humble su^eslmn is that retrain is not 
always found in the ballads. When surveTv in" the ballads ol Rajasthan, 
I have discovered that in certain ballads there is no refrain at all. 

I admit, the essential presence ol a lon«* story and music in a ballad 
Also, there' is oral transmission. But, with lhe*sc essentials I also wish to 
emphasise the expression of the tendencies of the primitive' mind. This 
is the emly point wlmre a ballad dillers from an epic 

folk -literature is the 1 verbal expression of 'Folk' Here, ‘Folk’ 
implies those 1 people 1 who still possess the 1 remnants e>f the* primitive 1 mind 
and arc* surviving m the How of tradition without the 1 egoistical feeding 
that undercuts it. Naturally the tende , ncie*s of primitive 1 mind is here in 
the 1 expression ol this form. 

Specially, in the 1 ballad, when* a story recounts the whole* life, we* 
find this expression more obviously present. The* leiulencies of the- pri- 
mitive mind have 1 been studied during the last eenlunry by a numbe'r of 
ndmlars. James Frazer. Fran/ Boas. Levy. Brulil, James Harvey 
Robinson are 1 lamous in this area e>! study. 

1 (a) ‘Ballad is a Lviical narrator' Ila/Jdl 

ib) ‘Baikal is a sung in vv^irti sonic story is told’— Kittrc'd^o. 

2. ‘a ! oik sour that tells a slniv \viP> .stress on llu* crucial situation’ — Geroul. 



Existence of the primitive mind is an acknowledged fact nowa- 
days. Every one of us has the tendencies of the primitive mind. These 
tendencies play an important role in our lift 1 . Our actions, knowingly 
or unknowingly are guided by these. As ci\ ihzation advances, these 
tendencies, though lading, lake different shapes. 

Some important conclusions about the pninilivc mind are being given 
here. Simultaneously the manner in which these conclusions are 
expressed in the ballads, also being shown. 

(i) Primitive mind used to he preloyicul i.e., i leould not impute a 

suitable cause to a particular action. It list'd In lorm accidental asso- 
ciations. This tendency can be* discerned in almost the whole of tin; 
lolk literature. We lind that tin 1 hero ot a particular ballad is not born 
in the way in which an ordinary human being is from. Some limes the 
woman swallows a sacred barley, sonic limes in the dream Ihe moon 
inters Ihe womb of the woman and Ihe hero with extraordinary qualities 
appears, i.e., the primitive mind, for the birlh of a child, nc\er thought 

the intercourse compulsory. In most ol the ballads ol Rajasthan we 

hnd this. In the ballad 'Xihaldc Sultan' Sultan, the hero, is born ol Ihe 
sacred barley given by 'Guru (iora/Ji Aa//i’. In Ihe ballad ‘Pabujf, also, 
'Pubuji's heavenly birlh is described In '(iogaji' ballad, (ioga's birlh is 
atlnbuled to '(iorakh Nallf. 

(ii) Animistic thinking is the oilier important properly of Ihe pri- 
mitive mind, i c., it fell a soul nol only m ilseli hut also in all other onjccts 
of the world (i e., I hi* tree, the river, the mountain, cverylhing contained 
of a soul). These could lain* or assume' any form they liked. 'File re is 
the goddess of forest, Die goddess of Ihe river etc. These goddesses ol 
nature help the hero in achieving his goal. When he is in distress these 
supernatural beings apear in human lorm and help him. 

In Bhojpuri and Ihe Rajasthani ballads this tendency is widely 

( xpressed. A slight extension ol this is Ihe behaviour of animals and 
birds like human beings, they talk, lliey help the sulTcrer. 

In ‘Nilnildcy Sudan 1 , a tortoise helps the hero of the ballad. 

(iii) The third tendency of the primitive mind may be termed as 

ritual thinking, i.e., to believe that by performing an action through a 
special method a particular goal can be achieved, eg, in ‘Nihalde 
Sultan 1 ballad the father of Sultan is asked by diorakh Nath 1 to perform 
a certain rile to get a son. 

(iv) Thi* fourth is fantasy thinking, i.e , the primitive mind could 
not differe ntiate between the real and the phantasm. Thai is w hy we* 
find in ballads the flying horses, supernatural creature's anel acliems. 
Franz Boas described it as : 

‘In primitive life, religion and science, music, peiclry and dance, 
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myth and history, fashion and ethics appear inextricably interwoven* 
l The Primitive Mind, Page 22b). 

There are many corollaries of lliese Jour fundamentals which are 
found expressed in ballads. 

These do not gel expression in the ueahon of a learned poet, even 
it their shadow appears Ihe mamiestation. it is not as direct as is found 
>11 Folk lore. 

Thai is why I want In stress this point. Even Alexander II. 
Krappe has defined ballad as - 

The popular ballad is a simple narrative poem relating epic ('vents 
as seen through the medium of a Ivrical temperament, popular in origin 
or by transmission, and lilted lor oral circulation. ’ ('Flic Science of Folk 
lore, page 

In this well formed definition also (lie three factors already said have 
been repealed 

I lliinlc d would be more* proper to define a ballad as follows : 

A ballad is a long story containing the tendencies or shadows ot the 
primitive mind, sung in song, with possibilities of oral transmission. 

Alter delining a ballad we can concentrate* upon Ihe ballads of 
Rajasthan 

Rajasthan is lich in hail. ids ballads ol Rajasthan can be put in 
h\e categories which are as follows 

1. Heroic ballads. ( Yeei kalhalmaka Lokgalha) 

(a) bagrawal 

(b) Pabuji 

(C) Tejii.il 

(d) 

(e) Doongji .law. up 

(I) (ialaleng ion the name of (iulal Singh). 

flic above heroic ballads are linn h popular in Rajasthan. All of 
them are based on tin* lives of heroes who sacrificed their lives for the 
sake ol cows or to lullill their words In the display ol Ihe ballads 
‘bagrawal', and ‘Pabuji', a screen 1 colour! ully painted with tlu* events 
described in Ihe ballad is also used The singer wears a special 
Rajasthani dress and plav upon the lleen (an instrument with strings 
and two tombs w hit h is known as lute). 

lit* points out the relevant scene on the screen. These ballads arc 
so much liked m Rajasthan that people are shown lo enjoy them all 
night. The above ballads have traditions of oral transmission and they 

;i. I'm liit' ballad, haw < omed lie word ‘lok-guth in Hindi language. 

4. The screen is called as phad in Rajasthan 
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pro, even to-day, sung. I have heard and collected I hem from (lit 1 
singers. 

2. The second category is — 

Love Ballads. 

(a) Dhola Maru 

(1)) Jalal Bubna 

(c) Nagji-Nagvanli 

(d) Sorath. 

I'hese ballads are sung by Luiif/has, a ‘ Jali', (coinmunil v) louml in 
aadhpur and .Jaisclmer. Idles plav upon Saren<ji (ienerally (wo >u\ger> 
sing (lie ballad. These love ballads are sung in dilVerenl ntt/ns, such as 
Mand\ d)csh\ Sorlh’ elc., and in dillVienl lum* I -'or example (lie 
singer would nol like (o sing ‘ Stimlh ' m the dav light. 

'khe lo\e ballads are so delicate m nature lhal Ihev prevail upon (he 
listeners and llie singer linds himsell lianspmled m a world lull oi love 
and pleasure In (he end o( Ihcse ballads, one of lh(* Iwo. Ihe hero or 
Ihe heroine dies Si ill lln* ballad remains a sweet comedy, because 
suddenly Lord Shankar appears and brings bat k Ihe dead lo life. 

‘Nagji Nagv anli\ ‘Dhola maru' etc., are beauhlul lo\e ballads ol 
Ba jaslhan. 

d. Homancc Ballads iHomanee Kalhalmaka) 

‘Nihaldc Sul I an’ is a ballad lull ol susp *nse. A chain of super- 
nalural leals is Ihere. Jam a eharat ler lra\els lo hea\en lo gel Ihe 
(lowers of ‘Kalpa tree' and conus back. There aie Using hoises. talking 
tortoises and living shots Sullan Ihe hero is bom ol Ihe sacred barely 
given by ‘(iorakh Nath’ He loughl flit y Iwo wais. Idlest 1 wars have 
been described objectively in Ibis ballad The ouginal bum, collected 
Irom Hit' singer consists ol 2 .‘>00 pag< s and is available with I)r. K. L 
Salial of Dilani. Bajaslhan The ballad is sung bs Jnt/is on Sarengi, Sullan’ 
Ihe hero has been put as an ideal king, who never speaks lie. who 
has dedicated his hie lor his subjects. This ballad is sung in Hanvana 
« Iso. Bill (he quality of ballad lomui at Ilanvana is interior lo lhal ol 
Bajaslhan. This ballad cenlams molds from Ihe Bamayana, the 
MahabharaL Kalhasarilsagara elc. All the characteristics given in the 
definition of ihe ballads are louml in Ibis ballad 

4. Didactic (Nirvcd Kathatmka) 

(a) Bharthari 

(b) (iopichand. 
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These two ballads arc also sung by Jogis on Sarcngi. They are con- 
cerned with the famous kings, (iopichand and Bharlhari. llow these 
kings abandoned the worldly affairs and became the disciples of ‘Guru 
Gorakli Nath', is shown in the ballads. The ballads are full of ‘Karuna 
Rasa'. These ballads are available throughout Rajasthan and perhaps 
in other parts of the country. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

Under this category fall those ballads which have been derived from 
Ihe ‘Mahabharaf or Purans such as, 

(a) Byavlo (Marriage of Lord Shankar) 

(b) Aliemdo (Abhimamu, the son of Arjun) 

(c) Aniba Rasa (the story eonneeh'd with (iandhari and her d(*ad 
sons) . 

The stories told in these ballads an* different than that of tin* 
Mahabharal and Purans This is my contention that the stories told in 
Ihe ballads an* ne\cr truth, flu* learned j)oels ha\e removed the bitter 
truth or have* utilised half truth in polished form. 

The above ballads of Rajasthan are true representatives of the heroic 
culture of Rajasthan. The traditions of braves and their wars, the sot ial 
customs and beliefs are found in these ballads. 

The ballads of Rajasthan are rich from the literary point of view* also. 
'Rasa' which is soul of the literary creation is found in its natural form 
here. Tin* ornaments of Hit* language, i.e , Hit* proverbs etc, are in 
abundance 

We also find tin* form of religion, what religion means, how folk 
worships it, can only lx* studied through these* ballads. 

A chain <>l motifs is also available which can he compared and 
Mudied in the light ol Aarne Thompson's motif index. 

Thus the ballads of Rajasthan provide* a \ as I scope of study and 
lhe\ art 1 the true representative's of the true* colours of Falk lore. 

Dept, of Hindi, F nincrsil ij of Fdnipur , Unjust ban. 
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RAM PRAKASH Kl'LSHHESimiA 


A SURVEY OF HINDI-DIALECT DICTIONARIES 

0.0 The purpose of lliis paper is in give :m account and history of 
the work done so far on dialect dictionaries ol Hindi area. The author 
does not aim at, presenting the methodology of collection and analysis of 
data pertaining to dialed dictionaries. lie would rather “(‘Xpert a 
dictionary of a local dialect to give Ibe "<>rds that an* current in 
non standard speech with phonetic accuracy and with irasonable care in 
the definition of meanings". 

0.1 In the Western eoiinlri(*.s the work on diah*ct dictionaries had 
begun in the last decades of 1 St 1 1 century. Waller William Skeal founded 
‘The English Dialect Society' whose aim ‘was to collect words with 
divergent pronunciation, to record technical terms and proverbs and to 
transcribe specimens of dialect texts'. After that was published Joseph 
Wrighter's ‘English Dialed Dictionary’ in 1005. This dictionary 
contained the complete vocabulary of all dialed words in use or known 
to have been in use during the last two hundred years’. 

0.2 Kill in India, the work on dialed dictionaries was started : n the 
early thirties of 10th century. The history of Hindi dialed dictionaries, 
according to their period, may be classified as follows - 

A. The dialed dictionaries before 1 <SS5. 

B. The dialed dictionaries between 1885 1050, and 

C. I’he dialed dictionaries after 1050 

0.8 Then* is a vast difference of opinion among the scholars about 
Hu* first Hindi dialed dictionary. One group is of opinion that ‘Kutchcrry 
Technicalities’ edited by Mr. Carnegy is tlu* first dialed dictionary. The 
author considered ‘A Glossary of Indian Terms' of II. M. Elliot as the first 
dialed dictionary. But new - researches throw light upon another Zillah 
dictionary' which is in the Homan character. The editor of this dictionary. 
Mr. Charles Phillip Brown explained in it the various words list'd in 
business in India. This remarkable work was published at Madras 
College Press in 1822. TJius ‘Zillah dictionary’ of C P Brown stood first 
in chronological order of Hindi-dialed dictionaries. 

1.0 ‘A glossary of Indian Terms' of H.M. Elliot was meant for the 
use of various departments of the government of East India company. 
In 1842, a preliminary ‘glossary of Indian Terms’, prepared hy H. W. 
Wilson with a blank column on each page for suggestions and additions, 
was circulated in India as a basis for a comprehensive official glossary. 



I ho only important result of the circulation was a “supplement to the 
glossary of Indian Terms’. This valuable work had been revised, 
i (‘ arranged and re-edited with additions. Agra, the City of Taj, liad the 
honour of publishing it in the year 1815 

1.1 Duncan Forbes edited ‘A Dielionary of Hindustani Language* 
which was first published in 18 18, its revised and enlarged second edition 
came out in 18t>(j. The first part of Hindustani Knglish Dictionary’ 
contains 802 pages and the second part ‘Knglish Hindustani Dictionary’ 
consists ot 012 pages, the presentation is according to Persian charac- 
Li. 1 he liist part ol tins dictionary is based on the lollowing dictionaries 
and books which may be mentioned hen* ■ 

1 Hunter. Kilhain Dictionary Ilindoostanee and Knglish. 2 
Voluines.originally compiled b\ Joseph Taylor lor private use 
Re\ ised and prepared lor press by \Y. Hunter 

2. (vdchrist. Dr. llindoe Moral Preceptor. 8 Volumes. 

0. (iladwin A Dictionary of Mobomedan Law and Bengal 
Revenue Terms, Calcutta 1707. 

4 Klliot. 11. M Aglossarx of Indian r renne, 8 volumes. Agra. 

5 Prof. Johnson, V. A Dictionary of Persian, Arabic and 
Knglish. 

b. Adam, Dr. Hindi Dictionary , Calcutta 1820. 

7. Lathi Lai ITnn Sagar 

8. Thompson Hindi and Knglish Dictionary. Calcutta 18 K>. 

0 Hcrklots. Dr. (Janoon-e Islam, 1821. 

10. Dukhncc Luwari Soheelcc, 1882 

11 Wilson, II. 11 A glossary of Judicial and Revenue terms 
and of usetul words occuring in odicial documents, relating to 
llu* Administration ot the (iovernmenl ol Brit lsh-lndia , 1812 

llie second part of Forbes ‘A Diclionaiy of Hindustani Language*’ 
is bas(*d on Dr. Cilehrist's ‘Dietionan, Knglish and Ilmdooslance' in two 
volumes which was first published in 1708 at Calcutta Its second edition 
was out in 1810 from Kdinburgh. 

1.2 Another dictionary is ot Patrick Cainegy’s Kulcherry Techni- 
calities or A glossary ol Terms, Rural, olTicial and general, in daily use* 
in the courts ol Law, and m illustration of the* Tenures, Customs, Arts and 
Manufacturers of Hindustan' It was first published in 1858 in Prellrv 
lerian Mission Press of Allahabad, its Hindi version can he seen in 
Hilarity a Sahitya (Volume No. 2 8. July 1057). Carncgv mentioned the 
fact that he started collection of data in the year 1850. The order of its 
presentation was in Roman, Nagari ami Persian character and explana- 
tions are given in English. Its revised and enlarged second edition was 
published in 1877. 
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1.3 In the year 1879, William Crooke published his ‘A digest Rural 
and Agricultural terms’ or ‘Materials lor a rural and agricultural glossary 
ol the North-Western provinces and ()udh\ It is a collection of about 
15 thousand words. This collection, before publication, was sent, for 
\ aluable suggestions and corrections, to tin* ci\il and educational officials, 
it deserves mention here because* ils first edition was arranged on the 
basis of subject but its revised edition was in alphabetical order. Another 
characteristic of this dictionary is that it is a collection ol divergent 
pronunciation of terms. It should also be mentioned here that Crooke* 
utilised the following dictionaries. 

1 Elliot, II. M. -A glossal*} of Indian Terms for the use* of various 

departments of (lovernment ol East India Company, 1845. 

2 Reads ,1. R A/amgaih glossary, and 

3. Wilson, II. II. A glossal} of .Judicial and Revenue terms and of 
useful words oe e urmg in olfie lal documents, relating to the 
administration ol the* (lovernment ol Rritish-India, 1855. 

1.1 With llie* publiealion ol Ciooke's dictionary, we gc*l another 
A new Hindustani English DiclionaiV with illustrations Irom Hindustani 
h1e*ralure and Folklore by S W Fallen published in llu* same* year. This 
dictionary is not much ol linguistic significance since* it deals with more 
I olkorisl ics Ilian of linguistics. Ils importance lic*s m the lael that ‘pro- 
minence is given to llie* spoken and rustic mollier longue ol the Hindi 
speaking people* of India, the exhibition, fur llu* first lime of Hie* pure*, 
unadulterated language* of women and 11 k* illustrations given ol tlu* use 
of words by means of examples selected from llie* everyday speech of llu* 
people and Irom their poeliv, songs and pioverbs and oIIkt folklore*'. 
The* compile*!’ has ulilise-el the* advantage* ol resielcnce* for many years in 
l)e*lln and Rihar, llie two poles, so to speak ol the I relu and Hindi 
phras(*s ol Ihe languages which are* together represe*nh‘el m llie common 
lerni, Hindustani, lie also resided al Malliura. llu* headepiarlers of the 
braj elialecl as we*ll as al Agra, Kashi, Avodhya, Rikaner. and ‘Jodliporck 

The first pari of Hus dictionary consisting of llu* words nearest in 
llie* sense* to llu* root meaning and llie* next group ol words less closely 
allied to il than the* first. No sketches are there m tins dictionary. 

1.5 We* cannot omit mentioning here llu* importance of Johns T. 
lMolfs ‘A Dictionary of l re lu, classical Hindi and English'. Its lirsl edi- 
tion came* out in 1881. The order of pi oscillation is according to Persian 
alphabet. 

lb The above* discussion is the first phase* of the dew elopment of 
Hindi- dialed dictionaries. This work had a greater importance as these 
contained technical terms which were* prevailing m those days. This 
type of work contributed a lot in the courts and in government offices in 
their day-to-day proceedings. These collections of glossaries attracted 
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government ofTieials as well as non-officials and consequently there came 
out a series of dialect dictionaries one after another in India and in West. 

I lore, it may be mentioned that the credit for these works goes to the 
Westerners for their collection, analysis and publication. 

The aim of these dictionaries was to collect the terms used in courts 
and in establishing contacts with Indian villages and culture. It is worth 
mentioning here that these dictionaries were neither prepared linguisti- 
cally nor on the principles of lexicography. We largely agree with 
Dr. Grierson when he says 'Kadi writer copied his predecessor, according 
to his capacity, corrected a lew mistake's or not, introduced a few more 
or not, and proclaimed a new gospel which was not new.' 

2.0 In 188,), Dr (incrson published his 'Bihar Peasant Life, a dis- 
cursive catalogue of the surrounding ol the people oi that province’. This 
Peasant life initialed the second phase of the de\elopment of dialeet- 
dictionaries. It might be possible that Dr Grierson might have been 
inspired by Mr. Lai Bihari I)e\ s '(iovind Samanta’ published in 1874, 
later its revised edition was called, 'Bengal Peasant Life' published in 1878. 

‘'Bihar Peasant Life" is a collection of about 10 thousand terms, col- 
lected Jrom the comcrsatinnul speech of the people and noted on the 
spot where* it was spoken cither by writer himself or by bis assistants. 
It was carefully compared wilh every available* book of reference* and 
wIhtc discrepancies oceure*eL llie*y wen* e*itlie*r reconciled or explained. 
Finally, prool sheets wen* circulated to all the* Bihar dislriets and were 
again cheeked on the* spot by competent observers elillerent from the 
original persons who collected the* materials on which the* hook was 
lemneleel. This hook. Dr. (irierson savs, 'may claim to he* entirely 
original, and to a certain degree* accurate*’. 

There were two source's of collection of data. First, Dr. Grierson's 
own lvsearclies, scconelh , Mr (Irooke’s hook 'A digest of Rural and Agri 
cultural Tennis', and all tin* hooks on which Mr. (Tooko’s l>ook (l<*pe*neled 
'Idle* author elne*s not claim originality in its general system and arrange* 
im*nl. This is modelcel on Cmoke’s bemk. File* te*rms have be'cn 
explained with illustrations, skedches and photos 

‘Bihar Peasant Life*' is an important mile stone in the* li<*lel of dialect 
dictionaries whedlier the*y are of Hindi or other dialects. It is the main 
source* of inspiration to the Indian linguists Tlu* second phase? of the 
history of 1 1 ineli eliale*ct dictionaries ceases with this valuable bemk. 

8.0 It is regrelable* that for about live de*(*ades of the 20th century, 
not a single elietionarv came* out, hut with the inspiration of Dr. Dhirendra 
Verma anel on tin* tool steps of Dr. (incrson. Shri llarihar Prasad Fuipla 
(‘olleeted "(ilossary of Rural Industries" Gupta’s ‘(iramodyog aur unki 
Shabdawair ((ilossary of Rural Industries) begins the third phase in the 
elevelopment of Hindi dialect dictionaries. 
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It is an apt to mention here, that Gupta's work was meant for D.Pliil. 
degree of Allahabad University. His is a limited field of work and brief 
in scope as well as in collection. 1 1 is limited scope and brief collection 
ot about 2500 terms, do interior with his distinction of being the 
first Indian dialed lexicographer in Hindi ana. Dr. Gupta's area was 
Pargana Aluratila. Tahsil Phulpur and district \/amgarh In the opinion 

of Dr. Gupta, tin* work o! Dr. Grin son is not scientific and authentic 

because it oners a wide area ol iJiliar and is done not by a man but by 

many parties. Thus he selected a little' area and collet led the material 

personally with a mow to make Jus work more scientific and authentic, 
die first portion ol Ins work is nnanged according It) industries and the 
second portion is arranged alphabetically. Alphabetically arranged terms 
are explained w -li gramuier. etymology and (he numbers ol paragraphs 
.uid sub paragraphs an* also gi\eii. 1 > u ( apart Horn all these characteris- 
tics, Dr Gupta did not try to explain the terms with sketches and figures 
Had Dr Gupta used sketches and figures. Ins work would ha\e become 
more wduable and important 

,0 1 Mention may also fie made here ol a booklet Knsln Kosh' 
\grieultmal (ilossary) ol Slni Pyarclal Garg. containing X\ jiages. pul) 
nlied by Nagn Pracliaini Sahlia. hasln Tins is a mt‘rc collection ol 
\gric n i I lira 1 glossal \ II is not Irmllul c , m*ii Ioi Mm* people who are 
engaged in this field. 

.V2 Tllar Pradesh, Hmduslhani Academy published ‘\wadhi Kosh' 
t oiilaimng more Ilian 15000 terms m 1055 'The author. Sfiri Kamagya 
Dw iunli ‘Samir', was inspiied lor this important woik by his leaclic*r 
Dr. lb L. Turner and Ins great work ol distinction ‘Nepali Diet lomu y 1 
Mic* author j)ersonall\ started Ins work in the year 10.11. I Ik* cart* lias 
also hern taken I>\ the* author about llu* phonetic wirielnms ewulablr in 
Awadlu as well as in ils sub dialects. the* terms aie explained with 

grammer. etymology and supported by idioms, idiomatic phrases and pro 

\ c‘i‘l )s , I'ht* illustrations Irom Jayasi and T'i 1 1 si - tin* mam literary figures 
u( Awadlii. arc* also gneii. tin* piesenla lion of Awadlu Kosh is in 
alphabetic character. 1 he figures and ske lch»*s do not < * \ i s l in this 
\aluable work 

l\ .‘I In 1051). tlit'rc* came a 'Braj BliaHia hi Knsliak Jiwan 
Samhaiicllu Shalxla w ali ! \gricullural Glossary ol Ih a jbliasha' ) by \mba 
Prasad Sumaii. Dr. Simian worked with a Mew lor Ins PhD. lesearch 
Two collections one* huge* i c* , Dr Grierson's ‘Bihar Peasant Life' 
another brief i.c*.. Dr 11. P Gupta's (ilossary ol Bural Industrie’s' were 
before Inin. Dr. Simian was inspired and collected about 1 1 thousand 
terms ol Agnculiurc*. 

The field work for colleelion of data was made* bv Dr Simian him- 
self with a view to make Ins work more scientific and authentic That 
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was why hr collected nouns. \erhs. indcclinables, proverbs and idioms. 
When lu* found any discrepancies, he discussed with tile peasants on the 
spot in Aligarh district Terms are generally explained with etymology 
and compared wilh oilier dialects. There are about SI (> sketches and 
1 1 lirt \ nine figures used in holli the \olunies. 

Dr Simian hopes that his work will lx* helpful in Brajbhasha as a 
dialed and ils literature. He is of Ihe opinion Ihul Ins scope of work is 
more wide and more ai curate than that ol Bihar Peasant Life. 

d.l The lirsl pari of Ihe Krislu Koslf ( Agriculture ( i lossary ) was 
published in (he \ear P.kV.) with a long iniroduclion containing techniques 
and mcl lioth>log\ ol collet lion, analysis and presentation. Dr IL N. 
Prasad who was one ol the senior most linguists of India edited this work, 

i his is Ihe onl\ collection which is done wilh according to Ihe principles 

ol lexicography and wilh aj)phcalions of principles ol linguistics. The 
tolleehon ol dala lor tins work was made b\ trained i(‘search assistants 
Lolleclion was made Irom (lie mouths ol tin* people at tile spols, Ihe con- 
Iroversial poinls. il a\ailahle. wi*re (list ussed wilh the people concerned. 
Ilu* prool sheets were also stall to the spols for Iht* necessary corn chons 
Indore their publication 

Its ai rangeinml is m alphabetic ord(*r The ttaans are explained 

nearest to ils meaning, alltr liial tin* place of ils exisleiicc is also men 

tinned m ahhi e\ laled lorms m Ihe brackets l ht* slandard iorins ol the 
trims are giscn and in cast* then* is an\ slight phonclic variation. I ha t 
has also been mentioned in it. Il a woid lias more than one meaning, all 
Hit* meanings are given in ordci of ils nearest relation to Ihe term Iht* 
terms are compared with oilier dialects and to make these lerms more 
thair and accurate, sketches an* also given lie* s\non\ms and anloiiMiis 
gi \ t* n lht*rein art* the main chai aclei isl its of Ibis thtlrmar\. whith are 
nol lountl m aii\ olht*r thclionaries 

dins dutionaix. lmgioslicall\ . has inon imporlanct* Il is more 
m ienldie. accurale and an l lit *n l it* . Il is Hit* light lioust* in Iht* ocean of 
Ihe Hindi thalet l thcl lonai u s. 

d 11 Dr Piasad nol only edited Ihe agriculture glossary hill he also 
inspired Ins pupiL lo engage i heiuscL t*s in Ibis dirt*ction I)t*\i Shankar 
Dwnrtli worked on (ilossar\ ol BaiswaiT umlt*r the supervision of Dr. B. 
\ T Prasad Anolhei work (ilossarv of (iarhwali' hv Ilaridull Bhalt was 
t ompleh'tl under Iht* supemsion of Dr. IL N Sahai ol K M. Inslilule of 
Hindi S l ik * its and Linguistics. Agra. 

da The slud\ ol (iarhwali Ka Shalxla Saiimi'lliya' (Hlossary of 
(iarhwali dialect) was made 1>\ Ilanduil Bhalla in 1 D( >0. the dala were 
collected hv his own elTorls lor about three years. The presenlatiou of 
the first pari is according lo subject and the second part is alphabetical. 
The elvmologx is also given for most of the terms. The terms are 
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analysed on the grammatical categories Hut the author did not try to 
gi\e the .sketches and figures to make his work more \aluable. 

‘AA\ Dr. Dwi\edi in his ‘Baiswari Ka Shehda Samarlh\a' ((dossary 
of Baiswari dialect) has adopted the sum*' principles as ha\c been eslab 
lished by Mr. Hlialta The author has fried his best to gi\e etymologies 
of most of the terms but it lacks in the sketches and figures 1 lit' author 
has also worked on grammatical categories of the glossary \\ e do not 
find anv difference in tin* presentation oi the works 1>\ Mr Hlialta and 
Mr. l)\vi\edi 

A 7 Another wo»*k limited in area am* mailer bv Shn Sahgram 
Pharma is ‘Allahabad Zile Ki Kiishi Sambandbi Sahdawah' I \griculture 
glossary of Allahabad district). The first portion of the work gi\es the 
details of meanings arranged on the subject. Ilie second part is arranged 
alphabetically . file author claims Hu* aulliciita ity ol cHmnlngirs for 
niiii'r than aO l !o of the terms. Dr Sharma personal^ rollerled the nalerial 
witli an aim to make Ins work more accurate am* scientific, lie bad tile 
opportunity to discuss the douhlful Dm m -s if a\ailable_ on the spot 

') S After this work, there comes \ glossal \ of KumaMin dialed' 
done by Ham Singh. Mr Singh handled, from om place* to another m 
Almorah Namital and Ihlhoragarh distriels, for the collection of data 
The reeoidmg ol the dnergeiil phonetic dillerences. is the < > 1 1 1 \ main 
feature of Hus work. I\l \ mologics < » t the terms, sketches and figures are 
not gnen. 

‘it) \nolher research w ork 1 1 a ri\ ana Ko Sanskidik Sahdawah idul- 
tural (ilossan ol llan\ana) has been done by \ islmu Dntta Hhardwaj 
1 bis work is meant lor IMi 1). research and done under lie* supemsion ol 
Dr. H. N Sahai ol K M. Inslilule. \gra The author ol this woik, Mr* 

Hhardwaj personally collected the material, and. in an mien lew told tin* 

author ol this paper that all (hi* problems relating to the glossary were 
discussed al the spots with Ilie people concerned, willi a \ lew to make 
this work more authentic and s< i c n I ilie. The preseiilalion of tins work 
according lo subject. The terms are explained in details and their 
etymologies are also gi\cn al Ilie saint* time. The second hall ol Hit* work 
i> arranged alphabet iculh The number ol paras and sub paras are also 
given Had Hhardwaj gi\en the skdehes and ligures. Ins work would 
ha\e hccoiiir more valuable. 

II 10 In 1 ( . N)(‘>. we gel another work of Sliri Kanli Komar on 

‘Chhaltisgarhi Ki (iramya Jiwan Shahdawah' (Rural glossary of 

riihatlisgarhi ) . 1 1 s scop is limited uph> Surgn ja dislrit 1 oiilv This work 

is divided into two major parts and twenty one chapters with an appendix. 
The first pari consists of an introduction of (Ihhallisgarh and Chhatlis 
garhi. The second part deals with LM Chapters based on Kura] industrial 
glossarv of Chhattisgarlii To make his work more aeeurate and scientilic. 
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!ho author discussed the discrepancies, if available, with the peasants as 
well as other people engaged in the \arious industries at the spots and 
remo\ed them. We Imd even a slight phonetic variation of the terms in 
this work. The terms are explained on descriptive level with illustrations 
from idioms, idiomatic phrases and proxerbs of local dialects as well as 
other dialects. The author has also gi\en 10 figures and lf>l sk( tchcs- to 
make the terms more understandable. 

,'M1 Rajasthani Audyogik Shahadawali (Industrial glossary of 
Rajasthani) eo\ers Mewar aiea ol Rajasthan. Tin* author. Mr. Rrij 
Mohan Jaw aha made 1 personal attempts for the eolleelion of material. 
1 he author paid more attention about the dmTgenl pronunciation, if 
lound, and disci cpaneics wen* also remo\ed at the original spots. T1 k i 
main characlcnsl ic o( this, lie's in the lad that its terms are explained 
with grammar, etymologies, liguies and skclcliev The* author, in the 
hiM part, deals wdh Industrial glossary and the second part consists of 
terms arranged in alphabetic order wilh etymologies. 

‘Id I lie aforesaid works arc* the major works of great importance 
Rut apart Irom all lhe.se' major elforls, we* get minor eilbils loo. 'I In* 
minor works cannot he excluded Irom this discussion. \s we* gel 
in ‘Mrinayam’ the famous uom’1 of Dr Yrinelaxan I al Vcrma. the* trrms 
of Ihindeh dialect are explained in the* e'lid. It was made* on the* aehicc 
of Late* Dr. Y. S Agrawal The* main aim ol il was to make' his no\el more 1 
understandable*. In the same* way. Di K (. Agrawal and Dr. R. Ik 
Agrawal ha\e aslo gi\e*n a little* glossaiy m Iheir works "Dcse ripl i\ <* Ana 
lvsis of Shekhawah diak*<T and A mguislic analxsis ol lhmde li ehale*<T 
i espe't* lively 

J 1 The major and inmor works. il we* e rihcally examine. may he* 
e lassilied clearly under two main heads. These works are* meant lor the 1 
purpose* of research degree old' and independent works [ndcpe'iidcut 
works are* \er\ little and may be* collided on linguies emel Dr. Prasad's 
‘Agriculture 1 glossary ' anel Dr. (irierson's Jhhai Pe*asanl laic*' ele*servc 
mention lu*re* as mdcpi'iulcnl works 

l/J 'File* work ol dialect dictionaries is not an easy job. Il requires 
a lot of time*, hard work and money. Apail Irom all these*, the* person 
or 1 lie* parl\ engage*<l m this type* of work, meals eonlidence and patience*. 
Rut il is a highly graliKing that people* are being drawn to this direction 
Flu* result of this atlrac lion is that a number of research scholars an* 
'■ngaged m this lie*ld. T R Sharma's work. 'Flu* glossaiy of Rural 
Industrie's of mu/allar Nagar , A C (.mirks work’ ‘Agriculture-glossary of 
Fall si 1 Rbaswat (Meerut district!, N C. Rai's work on ‘Agricultural glossary 
of Rhijpun (based on (ia/ipur district) and II (.. Singhs work 
‘Agriculture -glossary ol Runelelik all are under preparation. 

Central Hindi Institute, Ay ra (India) 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


RAM’, HR LOKA S \11ITY \ () S ANSKRITI iln RciumIi I'nlk I.ilei jilmo ;uk! Culture of 

Rental i by Duliil Cliaudhurv, Lnkas.ila Pi .ik.oan. C.dculbi, 1.471) R. S. Demy, 

1S5. Ibices, Rs (j/-. 

The ]>ook under review contains seven chapters will) Ihrer appen 
dices. The ehaplers are- I'nlUfac a Ilhamfuja Pi uhsabria i Folklore and 
Indian Synonyms) , Lohaijanvr Swamp (Nahire < >1 1 olklorc) Chharai 

Hamjlar Sainai o-itihash (Society and hislory as depicted m doggerel) 
Pamjlar LoLa Salultjc Xari (Women in !olk lilei alure <>! Denial), 
I. aka Snhihjc Samaj Jiinsa (Soeial awaiciiess in folk literature) , 
lUuuflnr Luka > !pu : Mukhosh (Mukhosh a typical (oik arl ol‘ Bengal) 
and Laka Sahitija a Kahiinlranalh (Folk liteialuie and Hchindranalh 
Tagoi e i and in Ihe appendices LnLu, Sahitf/a Sanskrit i Sanpi/a-o- 
hthh'ijun. lUnujlu Charar Chanda and Paubhasha. 

The essays gathered lien* are all of miriest and impnrtanee. bill it is 
not easy to deled Hie und'*rly ini; llieine on which In base judgment. 
Wrillen loi the Bosl-firadualc students lor the special paper on folk litera- 
ture than For intelligent readers or specialists hook is. intended, as tin 1 
author says m his preface. as an aid In such students who ha\e taken 
Folk literatim 4 as special paper in their studies at the limersily of (lal- 
(iilta and Rabindra Hharali. It has hren the woik to demonstrate 
irgional Folk literature. the seientilii study ol wlmh can Fill til a much 
needed cultural function Around this theme Hie essays mmr 'the 
range coxered- the authorities cited and described is of interest only to 
workers in that field. 

Dr. It. N Sliasln 

rut r; as r India company and the cionomx m ri\<;\f diom 1 70 1 to 17401 

1*\ S Rluittarhury a Fiim.i K I. MitlJinp ( i(lli\ :i\ . (.lUulbi, l?n<l c*< 1 11 101)0 

-4‘J p'lfjes. Pi n c not mentioned 

This is an example or Ihe type hook which, white a blessing to the 
readers, is a ham* to the reviewer And where Hu* author is I)r Sukumar 
Bhattaeharva the problem deepens Ihe se\en chapters with se\en appen- 
dices are all of interest and importance in tracing the course of events in 
Denial from tin* period under study, especially to tin* dc\ elopmcnls con- 
sequent on I lie activities of the Mast India Company The author says in 
his preface to the first edition, * From the materials at my disposal I 
have tried to give an account ol the work of economy ol Bengal in this 
transitional period, the relation of the (io\ eminent w ith the European 
trading settlements, the operation of the mints and iiinency, the condi 
lions of trade and of the different classes of Hu* people in Bengal". lie 



has established with data the chimes and <1<*\ elopmenls that led to 
IMassey in 1 7 f> 7 and which is Ihe beginning of about 200 years British rub' 
in India. Inspired ]>y the realization of a work of the type under 
irview, the author has zealously prepared I he history ol the period that 
eaters to the probing mind of the scholar and the tactual mind ol the 
student. 

It is a successful attempt at salisi\ing a great need of the day. h\en 
though it was necessary to re\iew the book thoroughly in the light ol 
modern researches belore present edition comes out again and the pub 
lishers, Mr. K L. Mukhopadln ay is cansrimis to that. So he has ghen 
a short note which sa\s that L ‘ll is with deep sonow that ue ha\e to slate 
that the author of this excellent research monograph suddenly dual when 
we were halfway through the publication Apart from consequent 
delays, we wen* without his help and guidance m the second hull of the 
book". 

C. K. Sen 


STl DIKS IN TWI1I, IOI.k LITI-.lt VI l »K, 1»\ N Y.in.mi.mul.u, \iw Ccnluiv linnk 
limisc INI I.ld, M.uli.is, 1 Will ! 1.V2 I 1 Price.* Us :V\ 

This is a coll(‘ction ol papers read in the* International Conference and 
Seminar of Tamil Studies I and II and an ‘eminently scholar!} work 
which is bound to prove \ery useful not on!\ because* ol the interest on 
the subject (in a vcr\ readable presentation ol it) but also because the 
work is replete w’ith w ell documented information of all sorts connected 
with the Indian folk literature and folklore', sa\s I)r Similikumar 
( hat ter joe in his foreword 'I he book lias the following contents 
I. Folk mold in lh<’ Silappadikaram, 

II A Studs ol toe Historical ballads of Tumilnad 
III. Consolidation ol Feudalism and null leudal struggles during 
Cliola Imperialist rub* 

IV Social themes in Tamil lolk ballads. 

V. Women m Tamil Folklore. 

I he first lour article's were rend to literature and social sciences 
sections ol tin* 1st and 2nd conference and seminars of the International 
Association of Iamil Kesearch and the fifth one was written for 'Folklore' 
at llu* suggestion ol its editor Besides the abo\ e essays, tin* book also 
has a scholarl} foreword b\ Dr S. K Chaljcrjee and an introduction by 
Sankar Sen (iiipla. I In* greatest charm of tliis study, said tin* introducer 
is that the materials which enrich the study slid li\e in the hearts and 
minds of Tamilian* It is an attempt to reach the mind and heart of 
unsophisticated people of Tamilnad by their own material which is 
penetrating and exact, din* hook is not dr\ as dust guide-book. It is 
potent with human document. 

Samir (ihosa) 
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EDITORIAL 


March , 


The world lives in ideas. Since our art. literature, nmsie, philosophy, 
religion etc. arc' tin* systemalized bodies of our ideals and l)odic*s, they 
arc* all mental entities. Buildings, libraries museums, laboratories c*t(*. do 
not eonslitulc* our institutions they are* but the* outer garbs The soul of 
a university rc*sides in our minds. If by some mysterious catastrophe all 
material objects hooks, libraries, museums, laboratories, and so on 
perish, man will soon he* able* to reconstruct them ; for guiding spirit of all 
the*se reside* in the* soe*ial mind ol man. 

The happiness of man depends, to a givat extent, upon the nature* 
of tin* society in which he* hve*s. The" be*ll(*r the* condition ol human 
society the* better are* the* chance's ol man to become happy. Profound 
thinkers all through the* age*x, who were* anxious to make* man happy in 
lit « * , were dclimtely conscious ol these ide*as. A 140 od many of them 
fiamed imaginary conditions for the* creation ol ide*al human socictie's, 
wlueh on analysis wcue* found to be* ste*rt*olype*d like* insect and animal 
^ocielis ol Nature*. 

Life* in utopian societies would surely be* monotonous, uninlcrsling, 
raid gloomy; i( cam never make* man happy. If man wants to plan an 
ide*al society, lie* must plan lor such conditions in this society as c*an 
bring about <h\ ersilie*s with tin* development of inclinations and se-ope 
lor ad\ enliirous and creative ae‘tivitie*s in his hie*. Man can heroine 
m e al in life only through bis crcaliv e*ne*ss and happiness. Il is this 
happiness which will encourage cre*ali\e* minds ol the* cemimunity to 
lake* Iheir natural leaels in tin* held of progress. in science* of sociology 
and folklore*. Il has hern visiiali/e*d by some* that man m the* long run 
will lake* to thoughts tor determining be* 1 1 c*r ways anel methods lor 
human welfaie and happiness that \\ 1 1 1 lilt the* life* e>f man of the* future*. 
In doing so, e*\erv man will have* to lake* part lei reconstruct the* country 
through oral traditional maleiials along with other things. Il is an art. 
To run the* machinery of a Stale* methodologically anel seienlilieally is 
disc) an art. 'There* are* mechanical aspects lor this nodouht lmt there 
are also aspects winch re*epure* knowledge, feeling, tael, and wisdom. The* 
most important factor, however, is the* art ol utilising all the*se i or the 
administration of llu* Stale and lor 11s l lie ic'gular publication e>f this 
journal. We* are* fully aware* of our responsibilities anel our re>le* in the* 
folklore mov eiuent . Fur serving the* cause* belter we* solicit active* sup- 
port anel e e> operation of e )ii r readers. we ll vv i s h e * s ee >nl ributors anel adver- 
tisers. We* requcsl to the subscribers. vv 1 h> have* not yet paid their subs- 
criptions, kindly to expedite their payments and readers and vve*ll wishers 
to hell) us with as much advertisements as possible. Without full-fledged 
help and co-operation of everybody it is getting difficult to go on with 
the journal by coping with the cost of production of the journal in these 
high days of economic crisis. 





It Is easy ... ask at any Post Office . . . Some New Savings Schemes 
which are in force from April 1, offer attractive regular returns on your 
Savings . . 



• POST OFFICE RECURRING DEPOSITS now offer a high 
Interest of (subject to tax) Thus Rs. 10 saved per month will 
become Rs. 700 after 5 years. 

• tax-free interest of 4% on minimum balance of not less than 
Rs. 100 held throughout the year is now available in post office 
savings bank ... If a part of the balance (in multiples of Rs. 100) 
Is blocked for 3 years, tax-free inten-st of about 41% can be earned on 
the blocked deposit ... If the amount is blocked for 2 years it will earn 
4 } % interest RS. ICO f. LOCKED FOR 3 YEARS will amount 
to RS. 1 14 and FOR 2 YEARS to RS. 109 . 


tm. 


Full particular* 
available with 
all Post Officer 
and District 
National Saving* 
Organisers 
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THE SERPENT-DEITY AVENUES HER INSULT 


l hire upon a linn then* \» as a iikt* Ii.iiiI Ills name was (ill. mil 
ill* was a i^ival devotee nl Si\a and would nol vvoislup am jl;oi] or 
: oddcss oilier Ilian Him ’I lu» scipcnl goddess Manasa wauled lo pro 
palate In r woislnp in the earth Sin- a ppi oarheal Siva lo find mil loi 
nr Hu* means |>v wlmli llial could In- dom- the local Hod said II 
< hand worships \ou. il will Im- piopaj^uhd on earth, otherwise not/ 
Manasa approae In d (hand wdli ilus leapies! Hut ('.hand continued Ins 
devotion to Siva and ret used lo how down lo her He dismissed hei wilh 
insults and she went hack disappointed hul held upon leialiulmn 

1'lie name ol the wile* ol (.hand was Sanaka She used lo worship 
Manasa m sec rel lor the wcdlare oi her hushand who had inclined 
v rath ol I lie ^oddest bv refusing lo woislnp her Wlie-n (diand came 
to know ol this, lie broke- Ihe sacred pot ol Manasa with Ins lecl and 
..Iso insulted Sanaka. the wialh ol Manasa was kindled Ihousandlold 
l he- Ljardenhouse ol (-hand was reduced lo dehns Men and women died 
ol make- in I e Hul m no lime Ihe lost splendour ol Ihe garden was 
leslorcd thiou^h Ihe highest divine knowledge I Mahajnunu) llial (‘.hand 
possessed (hand had a friend named Sankar who was an exorcist 
,-ankar was the- disciple- ol \ela. Ihe* washerwoman ol the i*ods Those 
who siieeiunhed lo snake hile were* all brought hack lo life Sankar could 
perform miracles bv the ijrace ol \ela Manasa, in order lo deprive 
('-hand of Ihe heneht ol Ins assistance* anneal hersell with the scarc-l ol 
Sankar's death and kille-d him. (diancIM imlhnrhin^ devotion lo Ins ieieal 
was not shaken m the least Manasa realized llial so lon<; as (lliancl 
v ;is equipped with his lushest divine knowledge* l Maiminann) he w as 


1 1 1 \ ini ililr and all 1 ut elTorlx would jm’onc unavailing. Therefore onr 
day Manasa took on the lonn ol a dancing rl of jhtiIoss beauty and 
appeared before ( hand I It* was enamoured ol her beautv and wanted 
k) marry her Beni” infatuated h\ lusl Chand divulged Ihe >eeiel ol 
lies dmite knowledge 1 ( Mnhn (wma) lo Ihe disguised Manasa. She now 
look hei real lorm deprived (hand ol Ins Inches! knowledge which In* 
i ecei\ (‘(1 through di\me t'rncr Ilei s [ > i r 1 1 ol ie\en$»e was not yel i n I 
lilled She mixed snake poison with Ihe food ol Ihe six sons ol‘ (’.hand 
and lluis killed Iheni all. The tears ol Sanaka knew no hound she* hied 
her besl to dissuade hei hushand from antagonising Manasa Bui llus 
\. as ol no av ail 

Jhalu and Main were two brothers ol fishermen caste they 
arranged lor Ihe worship ol Manasa in deference to a heiiosl passed 
Ihmuiji a dream b\ her Sanaka slcaltlulv went lo Ihe plat e ol worship 
and expressed her devotion to Ihe goddess Manasa ^a\e her Ihe boon 
ol a son Bill providence dccieed that the son would die Irom snake 
bile in the hinlal chamber in (lie niidil ol his maiiia^e 

Overwhelmed with ^liel al the hiss ol Ins u\ soils (.hand made up 
Ins mind to sel mil on a meieanhle enterprise ()m* da\ al an mauspii i 
ous hour he* launched lus lomteen vessels and set old lor Palau a port 
on the South seas lie ignored the lepealed requests ol lus kilh and km 
and jelused lo worship Manasa knowing lullv well Ibal elanipus awaited 
lnm on Ins wav lie however, readied Patan wilhoul an\ ddlieullv 
baking valuable* ailiclcs Irom Ihe kini; <>l Palau in exchange loi his own 
(lump merchandise. (’.hand started back lor Ins tounliv Manasa appealed 
before him with the request to worship hei Bid ( hand drove her oil 
unceremoniallv 

Al the* command ol Manasa there was a bore* in the 1 sea In an 

instant Ihe loiirleen vessels ol (.hand sank in Ihe midsl ol its hijnb waves 

Cast aclrill. (.hand discovered a I*il ol relume, but considering il lo b< a 
"race Irom the goddess Manasa. he re fused to lake hold of it lie how 
ever, reached Ihe shore with verv i^real ddlieullv Deprived of all he 

had (liiand obtained a morsel ol looel but il was also sna!eh<*d away Iron 
him through the* riuel design of Manasa 

1'amislied and exhausted. Pliand came* back to his country at the 
end ol twedve* vears Ills voiin^est sun Laklnndai who was born immr 

diatedv alter he lelt home* was now a lull thrown youth \t tin* si^ht ol 

ins face (’.hand who had been deprived ol evervlhir.t* lie* hack forgot ali 
his miseries With Ins hope* renewed he sel hunsell w hole hearledlv f o 
Ihe* task ol making due arrangements lor Ins son's marriage lie soon 
lound a suitable* b? ide* whose* nann* was Be lmla 

Knowing that lus son was likely to die* Irom snake* bile on Ihe ni^hl 
ol the marriage* he had the* bridal chamber made* ol iron But by Ihe* 
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(Ircrre ol IVov i<l<‘iu e I akhindar died nl snake bile nil Hit* u*i \ ni^hl ol 
iiis marriage in the bridal chamber 

Hehula who had all dcNolmn lo her husband vowed lhal she would 
iml rest 11 n 1 1 1 shr had hern able In rcstnie I In- lile ni l, akhindar Despite 
the repealed icipiesls of her parents and relalivi shr decided lhal shr 
Miould si I un a rail on Ihe wains ol |hr (lan^un wdli Ihe i nrpsc ol her 
husband in Ikt lap and ljo on floating lo armin' her case wilh lair Hehula 
look leave ol hrr lalhrr in law niolln i in law and tin elder brulher one 
!»\ one M ith Ihe dead husband on hei lap Hehula wrnl awns Hoalinn 
nil Ihe rail 

The rail iraehrd Ihe ijlnil ilandim; place 1 ol (ioda i<i man wilh 
( lephanlises) (ioda used lo cab h lish llirre bv means nl aniline 
( aplivaled b\ ll * beauty ol Hrlmla. (ioda lei her know ol her drsiie lo 

f.iarrv her Hehula cursed him saving lhal he would base Ins tool 

pierced wilh a fishing hook ,so lout; as she did nol rehun horn Ihe abode 
ol t;ods Ihe rail wrnl on llnalm^ lo Ihe landing place ol Vpu Doiii 

When Apu 1 )om lei her know ol lus drsm lo make hn llu* prim ipal will, 

-he linked him. as a irsiill ol w hu h he dropped down unconscious on 

Ihe bank ol Ihe river 

Moating down Ihe u\n Delude wrnl |o Ihe landing plai e ol Dhana 
and Mann I lies were Iwo brolhers 1 hrv pill mil Iheir bonis lo o\ei 

lake h(‘i 111 Ihe middle ol Ihe river (heir bonis sank H\ llu* "rice ol 

fb'hula 1 1 1 e \ 140I ashore and were saved The sei pen! deilv look Ihe 

lorm o| a li^er and meanl lo devour Ihe Mesh ol Laklundar Hehula 

0 aided lo sacrifice hersell in older lo '■alisl v lla hunger ol Manasa. now 

in Ihe Ljmse o( a l if4<M Vssiuiiin^ Ihe likeness of a kdi 1 Manasa llien 
wanbd In swoop down on Ihe ribs ol 1 , akhindar and <airv Ihem awav 
Hehula preserved Ihe ribs ol hei husband bv i merino Ihem wilh llu 

-kills ol hei cloth Ihe rail then reached Ihe binding pkn e ol \ela, 1 1 1 r 
washei women ol Ihe ji;ods Hehula washed Hie decomposed < orpsr ol 
hei husband in walei and hid Ihe 1 ibs unde 1 her skiril 

Melnila wabhed from her rail lhal \ela aiiompanied bv a small bov 

1 ame lo Ihe river wilh a bn* bundle ol elolh Ihe bov was creating dislui 

bailee in hei work and she slapped d on ils hue Ihe bov immedialelv 
tell on Ihe ground on its lace dead Nela look Ihe vv huh* duv to finish 

her vvoik of washing Ihe < lollies \ller she had made Ihem min a 

bundle and was readv lo reluin slie bronchi the bov bai k to lile She 
now vvi'id awav aicompamed bv Ihe bov Al Ibis ineidenl Hehula realized 
lhal Nela musl know Ihe secrel of brm^iiiL; Ihe dead bai k lo lile. 1 here 
lore sin ipproached Vela wilh (lie reijuesl lo help hi*r 111 lier own mission 
Vela advised lui lo bet; Siva ol the lile ol her Ini-band bv means ol pio 
pi 1 1a I nij-f him wilh dam in^ f in which ail she was an adept Hehula wen I 
(o Ihe celestial courl in order lo submit heisell |o Ihe lushest ordeal ol 
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her lilt 1 . Hring charmed al Ihc wonderful display oi her dame. Si\a at 
last wanted to yrant her a boon. Hehula bcj»$»ed the tile oi‘ her husband. 
1 ommanded by Siva, Mauasa arret'd In brin^ him hat k to life. but in liei 
t»l it she demanded that (diand must eon.senl to worship her. Hehula 
promised that (’hand would propagate the worship ol the goddess oil 
tarth. So Lakhmdar was i (‘stored to lilt 1 Through IIk i ^raee ol the 
goddess the si\ sons oj (diantl came back to tile. lln* fourteen vessels 
ol ( hand floated up with the entire treasure 

Steering her \essel along* the (iangun Hehula tame back to her eoun 
fr\ ( hand (‘\ulted al Ins daughter in law's triumph The < d\ of (’hand 
was resonant with joy Hut in a trice all jov disappeared as (lhand 
t .nnt' to learn that at the bat k ol il all there was the promise ol Hehula 
dial lit' would woislup Mauasa Hut the determination o! ( hand gave 
wav belon llu severe penancas ol Hie daughter m law and her wonder 
III! devotion. Finding n<» olhei alternative lie al last worshipped Mauasa 
with his tell hand tins submission was not to divine might it was the 
i onet'ssion ol man to tin alleetion ol man 
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TRIBAL FESTIVALS OF CENTRAL INDIA 

hi troduc lion : 

leslixals ilcmr, loi Ihe inosl pari. Irom < < » 1 1 < 'i* 1 1 \ » nlu;tl 1 hr 
Icndcncx ol Irihal behaviour In irl\ on ni^ir m\oh( s Ihe pai Ik i p;i I ion 
< ) I Mu* social ^roup, sax . I In* lamilx. 11m* clan u| 11m* lube. m aclnilics 

which arc held In allccl (lie mlcicsl ol (lie whole ^roup lienee (he 

erealer propoilioa ol’ Irihal rilual is <m >1 lee ( i \ e ami imisl a< Indies in\o|\e 
Millet Inc nluals. Meals pailakrn ol in < oinmon assume (he <haia<iei 
ol religious ceremonies. (a n-moim s lor Ihr propil ml ion or plaealion ol 
Mipernalural jiowcrs loi relic! Irom m< kness or epidemics hrlore huiUim.; 
or lishin” e\pedil ions, dining Ihe disposal ol ihe dead elc . :ne occasions 
lor (olh'cli\e nluals ol leslnals in which Ihe nilire communilx joins 
Agricultural operalimis are associalefl wilh a seiics ol iilual lesh\als 

Madina Pradesh, wilh ds xane^aled Inhal pojnilal ion. j)io\ide a 
panorama ol colon r I n 1 leslnals \;imn^ lioin Irihe lo hihe and l m , ;i In 
area V^riculhire bein^ Ihe mamslax ol Irihal cconomx in llus area, il 

is no wonder llial *lu*ir leasts and leslnals air tonlmlled l>\ Hie dillennl 

..spiM Is ol agricultural opeiahons I Inis. niosl ol I heir hslnals lali 
ullier during oi aller Ihe harvesting suson when Ihe people are almost 
lre( i and I h e \ have su IT i<* icn I slot k r » | loodslnll ol Hu ir disposal I lane 
who depend more on Illinium will 1 1 a \ • Ihen leslnals dm uu; Ihe mam 
binding season I he Ahujmadins ol Haslai loi < sample, win* i niiipl , ‘ 
incnl Ihen minium . m a larj^e ineasme wilh luinlnm erlehraie (in is 
J'mulum irslhal (lining Ihe i oiiiiimnilt Ininl Ollerm^s aie made helon 
(he\ slarl lor Ihe hunt. pnn mil; llial Ihis and similar ones which hdlow 
iiiii\ he rich wilh faille and (lie pailicipanls max come hack wilh ah 
s.delx and so on leasts and h slnals. Iluielme. haxe a dim I hearing 
on Ihe economic pursuils ol a socielx Ihs'dcs. (hex ako loim a somce 
ol social sohdarilx and cohcience and provide helillm^ xenl lo Iheir 
aeslhel ic urines 

Mnjlumth . lUmmliu . Dussvhiu l*nnnl. lihutftn nth , Unlit and Kumm 
« • i c some ol Ihe main leslnals iclehialed h\ I 1 m* dilleieul Inhcs ol 
Madina lhadesh Thex arc hriellx desMibcd below 

(. Mctfhnalh : 

Mc^hnalh Icslnal. olheixxise known as hitmen a m hhunenn . n . ck 



limit'd by Ihe (ionds of Central India and I albs in t lie first fortnight of 
i*Iui<jnn (Februarx March). It max be celebrated on different dates at 
'• anous place's, blit all lading \Mlhin these la daxs 

Mcf/luml It is bclie\ed by the (ionds as their supreme (iod’ who is all 
powerful and is evpecled to come lo their rescue a t tin* time' of need. 

The celebration stalls mimedialclx alter Iloli, (he Hindu festival 
The main struelme sxmbohshmg Mcf/Imath is erected beforehand The 
paraphernalia consist o! a mam S thumb I pillar) ol about la Iced high on 
a Inch is sii])]>orted a ret (angular plank ol xx ood and a long swinging 
beam pivoted lo Ihe lormer m such a wa) that it could move* Ireely in a 
regular circle \ wooden ladder runs to (he lop of the rectangular plank 
and is used lo go up or tome down the stiuclure Just on the* side ol 
ibis structure is a plalloim on which are placed ntual objects to \encrale 
Mn/hnnt h . 

Two groups ol people attend the festival . one group consists of those 
who had taken oaths beforehand to oiler \arious sacrifices in lieu oi 
some fax our sought, and t hi' other who haxe come to visit the sacred 
place just to offer then* oblations Those who haxe promised to offer 
sacrifice Igenerallx women) do get possessed and start trembling and 
moving all their tree limbs \ thin rope is lied to Ihe right arm ol Ihe 
| ossessed 'Then a Katas', consisting ol a metal mug containing sancti 
bed water and two beta! leaves and an earthen put full ol oil and a wick, 
is brought In a xoung maiden \ lighted earthen oil lamp max also be 
brought with Ihe devotees This is dune to guide the members of the 
!amdv on the wav wlm head to the leshval site overnight and keep awav 
evil spirits. 

1 o l Ictf/mnlli offerings oi coconut lemon and turmeric art made 
through li/mmLa, the piiesl. (locks and goals aie also at tunes olfeied 
i ! such a v ow w as made 1 earlier 

Now Ihe person concerned, man or woman, who has promised oiler 
mgs aie ushered lo the S th<unh t hose have promised lo climb a certain 
number ol steps m the ladder max do so On the other hand those who 
are to undergo swinging arc allowed lo do so. one by one The vow 
for undergoing swinging might haxe* been taken as the result ol a serious 
disease or misfortune occmred to Ihe dexotee Such a person is known 
as a liir The liir goes up the ladder and then on to the lop wooden 
I lank and is got tied to the lip of the swinging beam on the loin by means 
ol soil but strong clothes with the lace directing downward. The per- 
son who lies Ihe liir on lo Ihe swinging beam max remain on the lop ol 
the structure lo help Ihe latter lo prcxenl any unloxvard incident being 
occurred (lining swinging Now a man on the* ground, holding a rope 
attached lo Ihe swinging beam, goes lound xvlien Ihe liir loo gels rotated. 
Members belonging lo the lamilx of the 'sivintjiiUj' Bir keep their heads 
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bent downwards and mnam under Hie* wooden slmeturc so that r\ il 
h } >iri l s nii^hl noi a^ain visit -them. Tins is repcale*d with cve*rv 'swinyiny' 
l'»ir 

At (he end oi the lestival, all participants return home alter collect 

jtrusud (sanctified oblations) to tie distributed amon^ then' relations. 
Thus Mcylmtith festival. ecdebraled 1>\ the 1 (ionds, cverx ve*ar reassures 
fh(‘ni a prosperous \ear which they believe 1 Mcyhnath dcitv is hound to 
bestow on them 

2. llliagoriuh : 

It is a lestival ol the Hhils and Mbudalas ol the Nimarh plateau of 
Western Madina Pradesh and is celebialed just bclorc the Huh lestival. 
ill the month ol Plunjun (February March 1. W]\<Ufunnl\ is considered as 

a day lor tin 1 selection ol spouses and also lor taking icven^c on the 

( lll'lllli's 

lihayortah starts seven davs Indore Ilolf and is noimallv celebialed 
in a vvee*klv market which is In In* held on that dav II continues lor 
seven days. Villagers, both men and women irrespee I iv e ol n^e assemble 
in the* market, (iroups ol people altcndiiiL; the 1 lestival cairv with llinn 
a liutfe drum 1 nmarried bo v s and ^irls “o in sepniale groups to and I ro 

in the market, carrying with them yuhtl. a led powder While 1 moving 

about. the* boys smear yuhii on the lore 1 he ad ol the ^n I ol one' s choice. 
I'he ^iils too return their love* In applvm^ yuhtl on the bov s' lore head 
If a "irl does not reciprocate, il indicates her hatred to become* that bov‘s 
Indi (Wile). The willingness is lurlhcr conliimed bv making hc*r e*al 
mujuum (a mixture ol molasses. bhuny and ^re*e*n colour' II the ^irl 
swallows inaioum she* auloma t leallv be'comes his “property" Now. then 

I i \ up a rendezvous, somevv Imre* in the bushe's. on their wav back home 

I I e*re*. the* eirl conveys her verbal consent and both l;o to the boy's home* 

News ot the gild’s arrival is informed to her parc*nls and it then a^ree* 
lurlhcr slc*ps to regularise llu* union are taken and they become 1 husband 
and wife. 

The day is also considered to be* a day tor taking revenue*. Challenge 
to one's enemies is made* when lie* dances m groups at the lestival II 
pocs without saying that most ol the* people who attend H hnyoriuh , drink 
to the lull which, according to lhe*m. “make s one 1 lorded the* lre*l and fewer 
ol‘ life*." In forme*r time's the* e*nemie*s did accept the* challenge and tights 
e!id take* place*. Now the* strict police* patrol deployed in and around the* 
b*slival site prevents such calamities I'he police* are* also ve*rv strict m 
collecting the* lethal weapons, which the* people are* e\p(*edc*cl to surrende*r 
the moment thev enter the lestival site*, and are ndurned to the* owners 
when they back. In spile 1 ol all these* sa I canards, main cases ol 
litfhtinj* are* reported. 
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:t. Kithi : 


I li is is a festival of llu* (ionds and is celebrated just in the beginning 
o< the calender year, I In* exact dale of which is often fixed in the village 
assembly Until Bidri is celebrated the agriculturists an* tabooed from 
wi wing seeds. Bhimsrn is the presiding deity of the festival. Other 
subsidiary deities worshipped during Huln leslival art* ('that, Bhulunni , 
Kudapcn, Srccpcn, I'oda Diija, Yatj Diija, Samfaiji Diija and Bhasmasur 
The Bhumka (Milage priest) is deputed to collect, through the village 
Kolmar (watchman), kind and cash for llu* propitiation of the deity 

The villagers assemble a day earlier at tin* Bhimscn mandir , which is 
Usiiall\ on the eastern side o( Hit* cattle path, with ncccssarv ingredients 
ior propritialion. 1 hev also make elTigics ol Bhunsen and worship them. 
I’hal night the Knlwni ol the village aunoimt es to t lu* \dlagt*rs that llu* 
village would he * < losed" the lollowing dav and lu*nce. plastering, sweep 
mg, grinding eh* are not to lx* done Next day. early in the morning, 
the Bhumka goes round the village playing on his bugle tailed Dluirra. 

1 ’ h i s ritual is tailed Baon bandhna or closing ol the village. Till this 
is over all llu* at livilies ol llu* Milage art* slopped When llu* Bhumku 
finishes his round lu* plants some creeper on tin* tattle path and the mI 
lagers al lei finishing tluir morning duties, worship the bathing glial 
This is followed 1>\ ollermg ol incense and coconut to god Bhimscn anti 
worship him Side b\ suit* with lum. olhci minor hods ol the village 
.ire also propitiated The Bhumka now dot s llu* ritual called Daluija in 
winch lu* scrapes a portion ot llu* held in llu* village and tires it This 
mav In* repealed a couple ol limes lie now sows some seed in Hit* 
iiluallv humT licit! and the rest distributed to t lit* villager-* It) hi* mixed 
with their grain meant lor sowing timing that season. This ritual 
appears to lx* tin* survival ol an earlier custom when they used to 
practise daluija or slash and burn' cultivation 

4. Karma : 

Karma festival is celebrated by (lie (Joints. Binjhwar. Manjhvvur and 
Onion tribes of Central India. 

During tin* month ol Bhadan ( August September) . when the rains 
have just begun, tin* (Joints fetch a branch of Kalmi or Baidu tree from 
tile hires!, wrap it up in new cloths and keep it in their respective bouses 
On that day llu* inmates of li t household will have a giand feast and 
both men anti women sing and dame accompanied by musical inslru 
nu*nts around tin* Kalmi branch, the theme often being sexual. The 
dance is called Karina and is llu* principal dance of llu* (ionds, which 
they repeal al intervals all through tin* cold weather, and consider it as 
iheir great amusement . 
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In the month of Kunvar (September-- -October) , (loud girls carrying 
im earthen pot with holes on it amt a wick oil lamp and a clay image ot 
dove inside, go round from house* lo house, singing and dancing. Thev 
rolled contributions ol I'oodslulTs from the villagers and ha\e a feast. 
“In Chaltisgarh, among the (ionds and Kawals (Aliirs)'*, reports Kussel 
and Hiralal, “there was from lime lo lime a kind of feminist movement, 
which is (ailed the Stri-Haj or ‘kingdom ol women’. The women pretend 
to he soldiers, seize* a It the weapons, axes and spears that they can gel 
hold ol and march in a body from \illage to village At each village* they 
kill a goat and send its head to another \dlage and then the women of 
that village, come and join them. During this time they leave* their hair 
unbound and think that they are* establishing I lit* kingdom e>l women. 
Viler some months the* movement subsides, and it is said lo occur at irre 
gular inlenals with a number ol \e*ars between e*ach. The women are* 
(ommonly considered to he out ol their sense's." 

3. Hhujalia : 

Hesiele»s the* tribal communities, especially the* tionels. Hhujalia le*sli 
\al is celebrated b\ the* Hindu castes ol central lnelia as we*ll. T li i s lesti 
s :il. it appears, is celebrated with a mcw lo pi edetermming the* .sue*cess ol 
the ensuing crops. It is celebrated during Shranan ( ,J ill \ August) Any 
da\ in the* ShuIJa HaLsh (bright fortnight) of Shntium. village*rs purify 
ihemsch e*s by taking bath and plastering llie*ir house's with cow dung 
lhe*n some se'e'ds a re* sown in a (Ihurku. a conical basket wove*n at the* t o[> 
of a piece* e > I’ bamboo. and the* same* is planted l erne eorneT. The earth 
Us(*d in the* churLu is brought from [lie* spot where lloli lire was lit. 
Propitiation of gods and gealdessses is an inevitable* event during this tmu* 
The sc(‘ds iire* w atered every ela\ . 

The nature* ol the* ensuing crop is predicted on the* basis of the* sprout 
mg ol the Hhujalia (secellings) . 11 the* see*elhngs are strong ami long the 

ensuing e*rop is l)ehe*ve*el lo be* a humpe*r one. 

On the* el ay < > i Chal hurdasi (last day e>f Shukla Paksh) men and 
woiiirii assemble* at the* headman's heuise in their J)e*sl attire. T’lu* re* , they 
sing and elance in accompaniment ol drums anel e)llie*r musieal inslru 
ments Then the*y ge> lo eaeh and e*ve*ry deity in the* village* anel pro 
pitiale them In senile* villages Hhujalia may he kepi in leaf cups anel 

Jloaled in the water ol a nenrnbnut stream It is a common sight to see 
that those* asseml)le*d ])ass remarks at the* boating Hhujalia of olbe*rs. 
Semie of them may also lake* beam* a little* Hhuialia. which is oll'eTcel lo 
the family deities 
(». Dusseridi in Bastur : 

Dusserah celebrations in Hastar are the* combination ol the* sac, reel* 
anel the 'secular’ in winch all the* tribes je>in. It is saered because it is 
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;m occasion to seek' blessings of Dantcshmari Mai, the* guardian drily of 
Hu* eralwhile Baja of’ Baslar, and secular because il is an occasion to 
ic assure the faith ol the people ol Baslar on their king. Though the 
details ol the festival tune undcri'onr a lot ol change with the* merger 
ol the Slate 1 with the Indian Onion. the basic idea behind the festival 
remains intact. Various ritual roles are placed by dill’erenl tribes which 
tin*} consider as th<*ir traditional right. 

Hie lunclion at Jagdalpur. in trout ol the ro\ al palace, starts w ith 
the propitiation ol Danteshmari nuii on the Ashman Kmanashija (October- 
November) by a Pamka maiden below 11? years ol age* She is dressed 
in special clothes to look like a “goddcsV and her maternal uncle acts as 
a priest, chanting mantras and olleimg incense. The* whole almosphere 
becomes siithised with a supernatural air and by and by tin* girl ge*ls 
possessed by the elrily . Now. she is ceremoniously 'married' 1 to the 
pi lest 

On the* second day Kalash Sthapana is perlormed at the temple ol 
Danteshmari Mai A Ilalba man is selected to play the roll* of an ascetic 
l \o(ji) lor the rest ol the 1) days lie is bedewed to undergo all the* ordeals 
on bidiall ol the king so that the kinj* ma\ \icaiiousl\ gel the bcnedil ol 
this penance. 

On the third day a chariot procession is taken out with the Dhlialia 
iiunhrelln) of Danteshmari Mai heading it Ilu* Mahar (Irnnimer, seated 
on a horse back, leads the procession 'I’lie Muncla. Ilalba and Dhakadas 
also have theii icspeclive roles in the procession 

rile lieaw and massi\e chaiiol made ol S V// (leak) wood is drawn 
by the Murias oi Dhurwas. 'File chariot is pieparcd by the Bbalras. The* 
i ohars (black smiths) are lo pivparc* the clamps, wiiile Sonars (gold 
smiths) supervise the construction oi the chariot 

The new chariot is used only lor the last two days ol the fcsli\al 

while* the old one (o! the previous year) is used lor the remaining eight 

days. I\\cryday, till Xanarat hr i n Ihe same 1 procession with sinnlai 
1 esl i\ it lcs continues. 

On the Xanarathii day there* is a e cremony known as Kuniari Puja 
in which 0 un married girls are* led. < lolhed and worshipped. The* corn 
used tor their looel is from the newly harvested crop. On the* same* day 

the m the pit is brought out. washed, clothed and allowed lo oiler 

poo j a 

Another important item is the reception gi\em lo the linage ol 
Danteshmari Mai brought imm Dnnlcwacln on loot m a palanquin. 

On Ihe Yijai/a dashami day. the new chariot is taken out in proces- 
sion along with ihe* image* ol I)unt eslnnan Mai . This day the* ehariol is 
drawn by ‘he* Dandani Madias. On the ne*xt day Ihe* ima^e of 
Danteshmari Mai starts its return journey to Danlewara 
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7. Pamd Parv : 


Tins festival is celebrated b\ the tribes ol Bastar in lln* month ol 
PIhuju ( February-Murch) . when Ihrv undertake a eei einoniid hunlin^ 
i xpedihon in ^hirli hundreds ol nlm join. The hunt continues lor a 
number ol days and as such the members ol the hunting pailv carry with 
Ihcm siilTirienl cjuanlilv nl loud. 

It is believed that (Ik i ceremonial liunl would help Ilu* multiplication 
of animals m the lores!, ha\c ^md rains and a bumper crop During the 
hunting season they keep a\\:i\ from agricultural oper alions. Women 
are not allowed to paihcipalc in llns ceremonial hunt. 

There arc various tvpes oi Pamd, such as \\) Chhlniji pamd, whin 
Ihev hunt onlv birds, (n) Cl loUt Pamd. wherein villagers cooperatively 
hunt small animals: and pn) licri Pamd, also known as Pari Pamd or 
Prrj Yelluh . beej Parad is the important ceremonial hunt, Beiore the 
parlv starts lor tin* expedition, tin* Pcnna [Pnojari j propitiates svlvan 
deil les and sanclilv tin* hunting weapons and seed brought bv the uu in 
bci s of the expedition. He also predicts the natmc ol 11 k* hunt. 

On the same day lliev start loi the expedition (lame is collided 
t ooked and eaten co opera I iv elv even nij'hl. The seed biou^hl with 
them is mixed with the blood ol slain animals and taken home to be 
mixed with the seed meant lor sowing during that season. 

Pnrntl is practised for a number ol davs and the ^ame bailed on Ihe 
last dav is brought home to be shared bv the membcis ot Ihe lamilv. 
Oft icc of Uu' Pc</islnir Ccncral of Indio Xcw Did hi 
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MANIK PIR WORSHIP AT TAMRALIPTA 1 


l 

The present article is an attempt to trace l hr history of Manik Pir 
at Tamralipla (modem Tamluk) in the dislrici of Midnapore, Wes l Ben 
gal Before we go mlo details of Manik Pir. a short inlroduelion on 
Pirism is noccssan lor proper understanding There are some religious 
praetiees current I hroughoul tin* Muslim world which an* not found in 
the Koran. One such practices is the adoration of Pirs 2 * * “Pir is a term 
denoting a spiritual director or guide among the Sulis or m\ sties ol 
Islam The functionary described by the* litle is known as under tin* 
names: Shaikh, Murshid, l sladh. Pir is a Persian word, bul is applied 
to a spiritual guide more communis in India and Turkey than in its 
natise home; Shaikh m our special sense is in general use throughout 
(dam: murshid is also widespread, but in Turkish or Arabic speaking 
countries rather than in India ; ustadh is lound in Persia". 5 Thus in the 
popular terminology the Sulis of lame* and power who used to ghe spin 
lual instructions and sometimes showed supernatural powers, came In In* 
known as Paris in Bengal These Pirs have been raised to the rank ol 
deities, not only in Bengal bul also in other parts of India In this connec- 
tion it is to note that “the priesthood of Islam is two fold. The law and 
dogmas are expounded by tin* Mullah or learned teacher; the spiritual 
submission to, and communion with, the* deit\ is inculcated b\ the Pn 
or spiritual guide*. There are lour lamous Pirs — (1) Abdul Kadir .lalaui, 
CJ) Abu Ishak Shaun ol Chishl, (,*{) Mohindm Naksh band and (1) Abdul 
Kadir SoharWarch who an* uimersally revered throughoid the Muslim 
world, and all subse<|iienl Pirs belonged to one or other of their spiritual 

I The present study which is primarily based on field investigation, has been 
possible lor a reseat ch granl awarded to I he author by the Cniversilv Grants Om- 
mission under I he sthenic ol ‘Tinancial Assistance h> (he leathers ol Collcges/l nivcrsi- 
lit's lot research/ teamed woik" While conducting Ihe survey, 1 have been greatly 
;,isishd b\ the Hislorx Honours sludents «)i our College especially b\ Sriman Kamal 
Kumar kundu I am also malclul to my eldei hrolhei Sri Praiulla Kemar 

'lady. M A, IMi HI , who has kindly gone lluougli this arliele and lias suggested a 

l<w improvements. 

‘J Mill a. A. (I'd). The Tithes and Cash's ol’ Wrsl Uengal, 1 p ‘J(i7 

Hastings, .1 iVA \ Cm \ rlnpaodu ol Hehgion and Klines, Yol X. p. 10. 



guides in an unbroken series lo l he Prophet, who is shied Hie fountain 
head of all Pirs". 4 The Pirs were revered not only in their life times 
bill also they are revered alter the extinction ol their mortal lives. When 
a Pir departs from this hie. lie is rommnnlv believed to be still present 
in spirit and out ol this belie! . Ins dar^ah or tomb, i.e . the mosque erected 
on the tfrave <>1* 1,1(1 ,>11 ’ becomes a place ol pil^rima^c.’ In India both 
Hindus and Muslims visit tin* dar^ahs or tombs of dilTerent Pus lor vari- 
ous purposes and oflerintfs are made* to them lor the lullilment ol some 
desired objects. 0 


II 

Pirisin or llu worship ol Pus or Muslim saints in Penpal, accordmn 
to Abdul Karim, “was not ol Bengali origin, rather d was imported 
irom Ihc west through Northern India bv tin* immi^ianls.‘ ,/ Ibis new 
ol Dr. Karim is objected lo bv Dr Anjali Chaltcrjec who writes that “the 
worship oi saints or Pirs in seventeenth century Muslim society seems to 
i>e ol Hindu origin". 8 Dr. Chatlcrjcc has lailed to note that beJore the 
17th century the practice of worshipping Pirs bv I he Muslims was cur- 
rent in Bengal as known from the works of Bejov (iupta and Mukunda 
ram Chakrabarty . the Bengali poels of the lath and Kith century A 1). 
i especl ivclv and that Pirisin is practised throughout the Muslim wood as 
we have already pointed out. Di . (dialter|ec has depended much on an 
article oi Mr. Muzaffar ud -din Nadir/' in drawing the above conclusion 
However, the* observation ol Dr. Kanin deserves special consideration 
Pirisin found a great ioolhold in Bengal as known Irom the mediaeval 
Bengali literature. 10 Ol course the reason is not lar to seek, ll is thus 


1 Mill*. i, v |TCd i, op nl . p 'J(>7 ‘JhH 

5 (i ibid . Rav ( Jiaiidlmi i, l’ Rental l ndci \kb.u and .l.dn n<pi , Cb« 1( n 1 1 .t . Itl.Vl, 
p 11.'). Kanin Abdul. Social llisloix ol Ihc Muslims in Ibngul, 1959. pp 1IVJ 170. 
c h.illcr jec, A. Rental m Uic* Rcijpi ol \man;_;pb, 1007 p ‘Jd5 

(7 Milra, A (Ed), op til, pj). ‘J < 7 7 1 , Karim, op cd pp I (70 - 1 70 

7 Karim, op cil , p 1 Oil 
8. Challrricc. A , op. cil . p Lk'il 

9 “Pirisin" poiniplcd Sufism), Islamic (’ullinc, \ ol IX, pp 177- 181 

10 lb|ov (iupta Padilla Perana. Ld b\ R K Rlial l.u liai \ v a, Ham Xiktd.m, 
Hansal, p 57, Mukiimlarani Chakrabai 1\ , Kavikaiikan Clundi Pub b\ Rasumah Pii- 
viilt' Ltd , (ailcutta, p 08. 
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recorded • ‘ The existing local population , tlu* Buddhists had the prac- 

lice ol' worshipping lhe ('hail pas or (he stupas and adoring them with 
llowers and burning incense. The Hindus had an identical idea in then* 
A\ alarism l he Firs appeared to them eillier as the Tantric Gurus or 
lhe teachers of lhe Salvia order li is no wonder that I lit* converts found 
(lie Firism in Islam somewhat parallel io their own traditions and 
superstitions lhe following lads lend support to this conclusion. First, 
a larpe number ol places whert 1 lhe tombs ol Muslim Snlis or Ihcir 
chilluLhunuh , s sland lo da\ weir niipmnll\ Hindu or Buddhist sites 
Secondly, someluncs lalse tombs were erected m those places. They 
became the places ol pilpnmapc and satisfied lhe superstitious nature 
ol hundreds ol people **' 1 

In llen^al tin* adoralion ol some lhrs and (la/is may be traced back 
lo the earls mediaexal period Heferences lo lhe worship of Firs and 
(in/is are lound in lhe works ol mediaeval poets of Bengal. There air 
some Firs whose rclercncrs are not lound in an\ text but they are 
enthusiastically worshipped b\ the x folk The worship of Manik 

Fir at Tamluk. according lo local traditions. ma\ be traced back lo the 
mid F.llli ceulurx, though the cult of Manik Fir in Bengal ma\ be hared 
back lo the lalh or 1 (Mil centuries A 1) L> Mediaeval villap'e pods ol Ben 
pal composed soups in the honour of tins Fir and a lew collection ol 
those soups popularly known as Manik Pina Jalmranama have been 
published. 1 * K\en to da\ lolk soups known as Manik Ptrcr Gan are simp 
in \arious disliiels 11 As regards the hislorieilv ol Manik Fir. Dr A 

Karim casts doubt and adds that amonp a number ol imaginary Firs \i/ 
(ilium Fir. kumblura Fir. Madari Fir Manik Fir is one ol them. Blit 

lhe wide prevalence ol the worship ol Manik Fir in manv districts ol 

^[^kv w >:i >i 
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Hcn^al 1 ' and the composition of folk snn^s m honour ol this particular 
Pir support the historicity ol Manik Pir. Oi course the name ‘Manik' it 
sell is not a Muslim name ami il is a later coinage owmt; to Hindu 
mlluence. Now the original mum* of tins Pm is lost into nbscuiilv and 
probably due to tins reason Dr Karim thinks that Manik Pir is one ol 
the imaginary Pirs like (dioia Pir, Kumbhira Pir, etc. Dr 1) (! Sen who 

has depended on the work written m honour ol Manik Pir b\ Munshi 

Pijuruddm, proposes a diJlerenl view. He writes . "Who this Manik 
Pir was is a dilTicult problem to sohe. shrouded as the account ol lmn is 
m all manner ol rural fiction His own name and that of Ins brother are 
Hindu; his mother's name Dudh Ihhi is also Hindu . the maidser\anl ol 
Ihe house was Ilira. and (hal is also a Hindu name Ills father alone 
heais a Mahomcdun name 1 or tins we can only j^ucss that he may have 
lu i eu o( Hindu extraction, or moic probably lie may have been horn in 
a lamily converted liom the Hindu to Islamite lailh l'hc amt dole which 
describes his restoring the dead tows and bullocks to lilt 1 ma\ hi legend 
hast'd uptm some healing jiowrr that he possessed in regard to the 
diseases ol I hi* saeied animals ol Ihe Hindus This probably e\plams 
llit 1 reason o! the exlraoi tlinarv resjiecl paid to him b\ Ihe rural a^ricul 

tural Hindus who are worshippers ol eows Hut tins is a mere j*uess 

In the legendary account that wc ha\c. iic dot's not appear as a mortal 
hut as one whose acts are all superhuman Inspitc oj nil lhe*r legends, 
aomener . In* is not an innnpnanj i haracler and ninsl ham* lined as a saml 
ijt' prophet in iicmjnl sometime alter tin ■ M u ham madan ctjinpiesl ”. lf ’ 

HI 

IT uni the published Hcnipdi versions. Irom tin* lolk song's sldl cur 
rt ill in tlillcrenl parts ol Hen^al and limn tin* present < lay worship, a 
ilclailt'tl history ol Manik Pir ma\ ht reconstructed A hriel outline ol 
I lit' story is as follow s : 

T he Allah one da\ announced : 

“Sei Jane diha ami tluniyar bhar 
Kahkale Manik babe avalcr" 

t'lujlish ■ 

l will jLpve turn Ibc sole responsibility ol the world who will be born 
as avalara and will be* named as Manik m the ajLje ol Kali 

ITnis 1 >t* 1 1 ijl; blessed by Hie Allah Manik Pir was boi n in Hie earlli 
How Manik Pir has received Ihe attention oi ihe people is also known to 

If) 1 1 <i ( | op cit, p 1 10 ; Ibis n, (! , np ( it . j). 1 7 I 
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us. One* devoted lo Dudh Bibi, 17 the daughter of a Nawab, saw a boy in 
a forest while she was bathing in a river. Dudh Bibi became very sym- 
pathetic lo see llie boy and enquired his whereabouts. The boy gave his 
ulentilv and said that he was an orphan and his name was Mamk. 

Manik devan bale suna bali inai 
dunyale phiri ami ma bap nai". 

Hearing 11 k* siorv, Dudh Bibi was about to cr\ and the boy accompanied 
her lo her residence This boy was none bul Manik Dir of fame who still 
deserves \enerahon 1mm the Hindus and Muslims alike. 

Mamk Dir was religious minded Irom Ins boyhood and lie became a 
saint. lie also acquired some supernatural powers winch lie exhibited 
lirsl lo a cowherd familv as known from the lolklore materials. Manik 
Dir came lo the lamily as a faqir wearing a coloured cap on llie head and 
carrying a club on llie one hand and a pot containing llie germs of 
diseases on Ihe oilier and asked lor a quantity of milk from the mistress 
of llie lam 1 1 \ . The mistress lolcl Ihe faqir that llierc was no milk in her 
House 1 al the moment, though actually there* was milk Mamk Dir became 
\cr\ angrv with llu* mislress who lolcl a lie The mistress ol the* house* 
was also angry as soon as she* was called a liar. Then she* asked Ihe 
(aepr to milk a cow as muc h as lu* could and lo s a t i s 1 \ his hunger How 
o\ei\ the* mistress poinh‘d a barre n cow lo Ihe I aepr and as soon as Manik 
Dir touched Ihe* nipples ol Ihe cow which was a barren one*, profuse 
quanlilv ol milk came* nut Thus Manik Dir milked Ihe barren cow who 
newer gave* birth t e ) a call. Though seven big pitchers wen* tilled with 
milk miraculously , \el nol a drop of milk was given lo Manik Dir b\ llie* 
mislress who earned all llu* pitchers inside 1 llie* bouse-. Manik Dn* became 
v ers much annovecl and exhibited Ins power for Ihe second lime*, lb* 
left llu* place bul be supcrnalurallv indicted germs on llu* cows and 
bullocks ol llu* cowherd lamily winch lu* visited. Many cows including 
calves were dead. 'Fills created a lerror in llie cowherd locality. Many 
persons including llie village* head began lo go out in search ol Ihe faqir 
'Fhe faqir was (mind out and all the people of llie locality begged pardon 
Flic* faqir was pleased and all t lie* deceased cows and bullocks including 
calves were restored lo hie. 'Flu* faqir also gave* bis identity. Since* 
then Manik Dir lias been gelling worshipped by the people ol Bengal. Of 
« nurse no one know s exacllv where* he lived. Many places of undivided 
Bengal have been assign; cl as dargahs or lombs ls of Manik Dir and the 

17 III the work ol Munslu Pjiruddm written m hoiiom ol Mamk Bn, r )udh Kiln 
is letcircd to ; i s ihe mother ol Manik Pir 

IS l sun II v many dm gahs ol ;i pailiciilur Pn* have been toinul in diH'cienl places 
i > [ Ucngal II is also true m ease* ot Manik Pir A lew dsngahs ol Manik Pir ol West 
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pilgrims visit these tombs lor the* lullilnunl ol various desired objects ,hkI 
liic* people pav tlu-ir offerings and sometimes vedive* one One ot such tomo 
of Manik Pir popularlv known as Majuk Pirci Than lonnd at I'anna 

lipta -modern Tamluk). Dist Midnaporc. West Bengal 

IV 

The present stors ol the worship ot Manik Pir at Taimalipta i> 
based on ( i « * l < 1 survey winch has been conducted lor li\e da vs in the month 

"/ I’ausli ( December. 1 0(>JS January. P.M>‘)) B S \‘Ma The dargah ol 

Manik Pir at Tamrahpla is a mud house shaded 1>\ tiles The house i - 
east taring having a window’ on the* south and door on the* side* ot lh< 
house* The* floor ol the* house* is meddled The Pir emblemal icall y w or 
shipped l>\ a rectangular brick built twe> stairs inside* the* house* and is 
held in high esteem in the* locality Tin* Manik Pirer Than i e* the* dargah 
< 1 1 Manik Pir. is located on the* mad side Mans buse*s trenn Tanmlk 
Panskura. Tamluk Mechada. Mechada Sciampur \ia Tamluk, Panskura 
llaleha \ia Tamluk. Panskura Narglud \ la Tamluk, Mechada Narghal via 
lamluk run dads on tin* abuse* re >a c t and tile* conductor ed e*ae*h 
bus, while* passing on the* abuse* mad. throws a coin ot ten or the 1 
paise or more* m honour ot the* Pir with Ihe hope* ot sate* jeniniov ed tin 
tins e once*rne*d while pe*rsons ed other vehicles aie* passing b\ this mad 
they also e|o the* same* prae lie e* on the passersbv show t h e* i r respect', 

tei the* Pu either bv throwing e e >1 n ^ or bv saluting him Beside*s these* 
numerous votaries \ isd the* elargah I oi various purpose s as we* shall m*» 
iatte*r on Mm envoi, the* worship ed Manik Pir is ned routined to am 

particular section ed the* socictv l'rom our survov d is e lcar that pu 

se >ns irom all castes and creeds pav then respects to Ihe* Pir 'File anti 
([iiily ol this |>articular Manik Pir, according to local traditions and the 
statements *d the owners ol the* Pir. ma\ he* traced back te> the* miel tilth 
eenturv t here* are* vast landed properly endowed tor the* mainlenam o 

«d the* elargah bill a liltle* income out e > I tins land is spent ne>w lor mam 

laming l lie* elargah and lor lus worship The reason is not tar to seek. 
The* elargah ed Manik Pir had been creeled hv a particular lamilv in the* 
mid Pith eenturv anel that lamilv has been now split up Nalurallv llu 
propertv < >i Manik Pir has t)(*e*n divided among main owners and as a 
result ed this it is now nohodv's business to look alter the* Pir ()l coiiim 

lUnigal line, In* meal iont*d hm* lor llicir populanlv ll' Village - Smiadaiii'a, P s 
krishinmagai . (-1 v i H m kiimaipin. I* ^ (lhakdaha . (d) \ illaye-ka hlan^a, P S It. inn 
n Jug a (Nadia) , »|) \dlaf*»* koliao", 1* S t ll.np.u.i (llooghlv) Anv \\,i\ like III* 

spread nl I li«- worship ol t paihiular deilv oi toll horn nm* pl.te e In other, 1 lie worship 
ol a pailu"lar Pu willi flu* eslahlishineiil ot rl.iig.ihs as ollshools ol I lit* oiigm.u *me 
(lc wlure* Ihe Pii is hehrvrd lo he engraved i also >.pieaels lioiu plate to plar e 
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I the owiiits ol Hit 1 Pir spend nothing or ver\ little. yet tlic\ tarn 
money out ol this danjah. 

Periods and methods of worship 
priestly function and sacrificial offerings : 

Tin* dar^ah ol Mamk Pir at Tamluk is usded b\ a large crowd and 
<01101114 the Notaries the women iorm Hit 1 mnjorilx. Votaries especially 
(he womenfolk \ isit the dargah lor \ annus purposes A dexotee can 
oiler pii w on am day to Mamk Pir hut usually Ihe first and last Sunda\ 
ol each Bengali month are bring considered as the suital)le days for the 
worship Naturally a greal nnmlier of votaries come on these days in 
the morning Irom (> dO AM. to lO-dO \ M. People also visil on olher 
Sundays ol a Bengali Month Besides the lirst and Ihe last Sundays ol 
» ach Bengali month people also \isil Ihe dargah in large numbers on I he- 
last day ol lht i month ol Palish ( December January ) Most ol 
the Notaries to the dargah especially the molln rs along wilti their 
* luldren have their baths m a lank adjoining to the dargah and this tank 
belongs to Ihe properly ol the 1 Pir and is known as Pirer Pnhiu It is 
oopulurh believed l>\ the votaries that the water ol this lank is sacred 
and to have bath m tins lank yields good results he the purpose ol iimi 
: n 14 to the dargah is well seivcdi (liislomank at the tune ol bathing one 
has to dne thine (dnldren about live \ cars and aboNe are also mad* 
in oi)scM(* tins practice Waters ol the said tank are sprinkled on tin 
indies and heads ol the children below li\e years Sometimes lumnru 
past* s an* rubbed on the bodies ol children heloie they an made lake 
dieir hath in Ihe lank ihe Khadem lie Ihe owner eum priest ol the 
■hugah) * barges 10 paise per head Irom persons inte nding to take hath in 
the lank ( >1 t oui se there is (exception to this mle. Sometimes Notaries 
.nh inline to lake bath m the tank brine some quantity ol rice and vrgi 
i ihlec In such cases :t lumpsum is charged Belore taking bath \ota 
i ise pa\ their olirrmg ie Sinu winch consists ol sugar rakes Sugai 
( ukes are available in the temporary shops which are lound only on the 
iTst and last Sunday ol each Bengali month or in the permanent shops 
located at a distance \ller having their baths. (he Notaries air ^licuillv 
-i)s|] ucled to leaxe the place* without paving any look to tile dargah It 
s< ; i c 1 h\ Ihe Khadem that Ihe persons who observe tins instruction or 
miner taboo will 14c l good results. It is interesting to not** in this con- 
nection that acroiding In Ihe traditional Hindu custom and practice in 
India usually a victory or voiarirs come to a Hindu temple or shrine 
k dler having his or her bath or sometimes he or she is to take bath in the 
link 01 pond attached to the temple* or shrine concerned belore lie or she 
>»!!( rs the offerings (/;//./< 7) to tin* drily. Hut in case ol the worship ol 
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Mcimk Pir at I'm m Ink. the practice is altogether diileivnt II inn 
tradictory to the* Hindu practice. though most <>| llu* votaries to Hu 
dar<*ah ol Mamk Pir ol our discussion P,)8°/ n ) arc llu* Hindus 

Tin* Kbmtrm ol this dar^ali (dunces ‘J.”> paise lor cae li pui't as 
daLshma ilcc) Ol emu sc exception is there At the time ol ollermu 
Manat (>uja alter the fulfilment ol certain specific desire, the kltadcm 
charges additional daL^hma and the persons concerned are to compU 
a ilh this demand Mamk Pir is proinissed w ith the images ol ela\ horses 
to be ollered by pe rsons especially by the mothers ol the sick children lor 
I lie fulfilment ol various specific desires \( the 1 time ol the ollernu* Manat 
Pujn one has to oiler double Hie number ol clay horses as a rule and 
these images ol clay horses are available m the temporary shop or in llu 
permanent one. Sometimes llu votaries do not observe this rule b\ 
pointing out then financial inability The significance ol ollenn^ llu 
elav horses. as explained b\ the mothers hav iul; their chilchcn, is thal 
ilieir chdciien should be cured Irom sickness and other child diseases 
i>\ the Messing ol Mamk Pu and thal lliev would be able* to run hk< 
horses hav mil; jl»oo< 1 physic and be tree Irom diseases 

I he first milk o! cow, which bcais a call, is ollered h> the dar^ali <>! 
Mamk Pir II is believed that il the liisi milk ol a cow is poured on the 
emblem ol Mamk Pir the iow concerned lias (o l;iv<* more mdk b\ the 
blessing ol Mamk Pi i besides ollerinn the first milk lor more 

milk horn the cow it is also lotind that lor the sab 1 dehveiv ul a cow tie 
owner ol the cow makes manat to Mamk Pir with the saying that tin 
tirsl mdk w ill he offered to Mamk Pn Idle manat is I nl filed alter the 
sale delivery as he promised earlier Thus the ollenn^ ol the tusl milk 
o! a eovv on two occasions as staled above is widelv current m the daiuali 
ol Mamk Pir and it belongs to the c ategory ol saerilicial ollcnn^s I his 
practice ol offering the first milk to Mamk Pn may have originated altei 
the example' ol the* story relating to this ihr Moreover, in another text 
written in honour ol Manik Pir il is slated that alter exhibiting lie- 
power to a cowherd lannlv ((mala) Mamk Pir ordered all (ioalas thence 
lorth to oiler the* first Milk ol a eovv which would hcai a call to the 
earth " n 

The priestly iunetiou is carried out hy both the male 1 and leinali 
numbers ol the owner ol Mamk Pir and sometimes hv tlu* male relations 
oi the ow nei lannlv l ilt* priest alte r taking llu* saerilic ial ollcrinjL: 

( sirni) Irom a votary v otarcss enters inside the dar^ah and them eilhei 
touching Hu* ollerm^ to the' emhlem of the* Pir or without touching it, tlu 
priest conic's out before the' priest comes out hcslic keeps a lew siiipu 
cake's in a basket and then returns the* offerin'* to tlu' \ ol ary/'v olarcss 

19 Sen. 1) ( , , ()|> ( il , |> 1 -- 
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concerned l or sometime past bel ibilva) leaves and flowers are' kept 
inside fhe dai^ali and these are fpxen with the offerings as we ojlen fiiid 
fin | ) i acl ice m the Hindu temple or .shrine On enquiry 1 have been 
fold b\ tin* priests that they have arranged so lhc\ are required by the 
Hindus who form tin* majority ol \isitors ll is ,i unique example ol 
Hindu Muslim umtv . Those who come* with the cow milk oiler all to 
tin- Pn The priest pours some quantity ol mdk on the emblem ol the 
Pir and the rest is kept on a jxd which the priest carries home aloni^ with 
;iec and other \ ci'itablcs eolleeltd as oIIctiiil's hoin (he* votaries Tin 
dareali is attended h\ a priest from morning to evening (uplo IS PM ) 
er\ dax 


Purpose of Worship : 

Mamk Pn ol Tamluk is worshipped loi (he Ini lowing pm poses which 
.in jL'ixen below e hronolo^ieallx in relation to them popnlaiiU 

(1) (iurer of diseases: 

ill Mamk I’ll Is uni shipped as tile' cille l ed elllldre n s sickness ii lie i 
dc lulitv ol health cspee ialK e ) I rickets l Miallv the motheis a!un<» with 
their ehddien p;i\ their otlerm^s In the Pir with the hope ed their 
ihdehen's reenverv horn sickness Sometimes !4[ andinot lieu s also \isil 
the rlar^ah with the* hope ol their 141 andclaujddei s' ami sems‘ 1 e i e*c >\ c r\ 

Horn sickness Sometimes quack medicines aie distributed h\ Uiudcii 1 
m ! i ie name* ol Mamk Pu at a eertain cost 

>h) Mamk Ihr is csprciallv worshipped h\ women as the cuiei oi 
ft male diseases in parhculai and othe r disease's m oe*ne 1 :d Somehmes 
motheis m law visit the dnr^nh and ollei pupi to the* Pir with the hope 
i >i their sons in law's recovery Irom chlle*rent diseases. 

• c» Winnrii visit the- ehir^ah e>l Mamk Pir not onlv lor the ir own 

mcowiv anel the n childrens reeov erv tiom difVerenl diseases as slated 
above hut idsei lor the recoveiv ol their husbands’ madness, temporary 
iiisamt v etc 

id I Children who make* watci in bed come* eilhci mdcpendenl l\ e>r 
ilonj4 with t he ■ i r mothers or relatives to the dar^ah ol Manik Pir. ofTcr 
fnifft and have their bath in the* lank ol Manik Pir. Il is popularly he* 
i iev eel that suc h c hildren may he- cured from their habit by the* tfrace 
llie P:r. Children arc* usuallv asked bv the Uiudcm to have their bath 
on fhe lour continual iv e Sundavs to ^c*t j^oocl results Children between 
:> le> lo veais come* to the* elar^ah as our survev records. 

<*i M;ti i i k Pir is 1 so worshipped as the ciipt of cow disease's. When 

m e mde ime ol < ow s breaks out in a village. Mamk Pir is ceremonially 
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w ol shipped b\ l he* villagers ol tin* .dhcled village Now a davs (hi< 
piaclice^is becoming obsolete here Ol course this pi .tehee is shirllv 
observed ni the dargahs ol Mamk Pn at Kuinarpur 1 > S. Chakdah 
1 Nadia) , Kuldunga. V S. Ilarmghata iNadia). koilrang I‘ S, lllaipara 
■Ilonghlv) and many other places 

(2) Milk-giver : 

Molinas who have babies in their laps but larking m brcasl milk \isil 
Ihe d argali wilh tin* hope (hat Ihcv will In* blessed wilh proluse |>n asl 
milk h\ the grace ol Mamk Ihi I ha\c hr* n lold hv man\ \isifors I hat 
either Ihcv oi’ Ibcir relatives ha\r been successiul in Ihcir purpose ni i om 
mg h) Ihe dargah. Ibis lemark lias been made out ol (heir past e\peri 
cnees Sometimes a lew prisons visit tlic dargah when llieu* mol her cows 
produce less milk In both Ihe i ases (lie purpose ol coming is lo uu lease 
milk both in the mothers' breasts and on the mother cows Molinas 
coming lor this purpose first oiler ptii<t to Mamk Ihi and (hen lake their 
hath in the tank ot Mamk l*ii To ha\r bath m the tank is a <ompulsoi\ 
pan fee Now the question conu's how Mamk Ihr has been •inpow<i<u 
to bh ss proluse breast milk on tin* mothers ha\mg ehildien As we have 
ulrcadv observed in the Mon that Mamk Ihi supernalurallv nrlked a 
banrn cow and proluse quanlilv ol milk (aim* out liom Ihe nipples ol 
Ihe banrn cow This association ol Mamk lhr with Ihe <ovvs in g< lie 
ini and the cow milk m particular leads the !olk people lo believe that 
il Mamk lhr he pleased, mothers lacking in hreasl milk may he blessed 
wilh proluse breast milk (>1 course it may he Ihe vase lhal psvehologi 
< allv advanced [icrsoiis ol Ihe loealilv win* were mtcicstcd to make tin 
lhr ol our study popular, might mlroduee Ibis practice T'ln* reason ol 
the ongm ol lh(* jiraeliee may he olherwist* Such mtruduc lion ol the 
new povveis on a particular dcilv or on a person who has been raised to 
the rank ol a deilv like Mamk lhr and so on m a common phenomenon 
iii die lustoiv (jl lolk religion ol ihngal 

f.'5) Remover of barrenness : 

Il is believed that Mamk lhr has the pnwei ol removing barrenness 
To remove the stigma ol barrenness Irom women manv hairen women 
( oine to tin* dargah of Mamk lhr eilhei on the first ot last Sundav of a 
dengah month, oiler jniju and take their hath in the tank ot Manik lhr 
This practice is ako observed on the last dav ot Ihuish (I)eeemhei 
Januarv I when a lair is held on the courtyard ol tin* dargah of Manik 
J\i 
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{4) Other objects : 

Manik Pir js also vv orsluppcd ji) for t lie* general welfare of (lie 
lamih. (li) as a aramadenafa before any auspicious rite, (in) as the* result 
'»! tin* fulfilment ol a specific desire like passing an examination, willing 
<‘\er a litigation gelling a service, finding a lost article etc He is also 
worshipped lor other troubles such as faithless spouses, poor crops, tinan 
‘ nil loss, mWerious disappearance of belongings etc 

It is interesting to note in tins connection that m all tin* abo\e cases 
people 1 make* \o\\s to Mamk Pir and when their \ows arc fulfilcd. persons 
come to the dan/ah and tulfil the nonns 

Pair : 

\ fair is held every year on the last day of Paush iDen-mhcr- 
.fanuary) on the courtyard ol the dnrgah ol Manik Pir at Tamluk 'file 
lair is allend(‘d by a good majority ol tin* people On t I k* same da\ there 
is another fair centering the goddess Pargabhima at Tamluk In this con 
neclion we may also remember t I k* lairs held m other j)laees of Penpal 
m honour ol Manik Pir. In the village Kumarpiu . P S Chakdaha 
'Nadia) a fair is held everv vear on the last day ol Paush on the court 
yard of the dargah of Manik Pir The lair i" attended hy Hindus and 
Muslims alike On this day the Muslim lacjirs earn monev through beg- 
pine j>\ singing the 1 soups () ( Manik Pir. A similar lair K also held m the 
village Katdanga. P S Ilarmghala (Nadia) every year on the first day ol 
Magli i. January 1'ehruarv) over an area ol acres ol land near the 

dargah of Manik Pir. Tins land belonps to t h<* properly ol the Pir The 
lair continues lor about seven days and their come about fifty shops in 
the fair. The fair is attended daily hy a crowd of lorn hundred persons 
of Hindus and Muslims. In t I k* village Kolnmg. P S l tlarpnra illooghlyi 
a fair is held on the last day ol Paush which continues for three days 
dims the lairs winch are held in different places ol Penpal centering 
Manik Pir. are of greal importance in the field on socio cullm al studies 
m Penpal 

It is often heard in Penpal that Manik Pir is said to be 1 Ik* saviour ol 
mankind {Manik Pir bhaoanadir parr jabar na) . This indicalcs the pojui 
larity ol Manik Pir in Pcnpali society'. Of course now a-days !1 k* popu- 
larity of I In* Pir has been diminished to a great extent. It is owing to 
tin* spread of western education and the effect of industrialisation The 
same is true m case of the folk-religion of Penpal in general There is 
no (buying the fact that Manik Pir ol Tamluk still occupies an important 
place in the history of folk religion as sketched from our exhaustive and 
detailed study 

lA’clurc in History, TamaUpta Maluwiflynlmja , Tamluk 
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PAHA FESTIVAL OF THE i\AlHS OF K EH A LA 


Introduction : 

Para Pnn cssioii is our ol tin* lolk 1 rsl i\ ills ol Nmr niinmimiK ol 
Kerala which has escaped Ihc notice ol sociologists The 011*4111 and 

dcxelopment ol this lolk irsh\al is obscure. 1 his |)arliciihir hslixal is 
i ssociat(*d with Ihc Nair commuml\ I10111 tune inimoimrul This is a 
Mim\al ol their traditional profession. Nairs lorincd the militia ol 
Kciida till rcccnlh The I is 1 1 \ a I hits bet nine cvlincl m certain park ol 
Kerala The present studx is based on observation and mloi inatinn 

hoin the former Cochin Stale area ol Kerala No <it t<in (>t is mad< to 
exaluale the sii'ni licunc c ol this leslival 

\Mint is Para ? 

Pam, hleiallv imams a measurement. and iL f ui ati\ elv il si^nilies tin 
oil ri ol paddy. Ilowers etc to one oJ the Hha^avah temples The ollu 
ol Pam Wiis verv popular belore the Imlepuidcmc Still, this him 

honoured leslival can he witnessed even Near m the ruial anas ol 
Kerala, The rituals ol tile leslival described in tin 1 present sludv an 
based on I he Para processions oi bha^avah temples such as Kannan 

pu/lia. Panai. Kala|)j)iir;ikka\ il etc. situated mostly in Chalakudv area oi 
Coclim Slate These Hha^avati temples command an o\ ei w hchninj.: 
w\a\ om r the people ol I he erstwhile Cochin Stale oi Kerala jAs 
Kimnanpu/hii Pam has crossed the barriers oi taluks and dish ids and 
holds a prominent position m central Kerala, the Inslorv ol the temple is 
traced m brit I outlines in the appendiv | Onlv the essential elements t , 1 
the Pnm leslival are described here Thousands ol \ ilhuers oiler Pam 
to the Kannanpu/ha deity without am distinction ol < aste and com 
imimty in tin* Hindu society. Muslims and Christians is sacreli^ious to 
nib 1 Pam 

The Para Procession : 

Alt(*r the harvest season in the month oi Makara ( I'ebi uarv Mai chi 
is o\cr. the Pam procession starts from one ol the bha^avah temples to 
which the people ol not only the particular locality where the temple b 



>dualed. lml the majority oi the 1 inhabitants ot the district owe allegiance, 
the procession always starts on toot. No sort oi‘ convex mice is used, The 
personnel ot the pioeession consists ol the ordained oracle oi the parti 
cular goddess, two unordained assistants, sexen to nine (always m odd 
numbers) drummers, one liorner, one cymbalist, one bugler, one treasurer 
and a number o! extras \ burning brass lamp with cotton x\ u ks 
unnieised in cot omit oil is lighted Irom the temple ol the deilx and the 
Maine is earned to dilfcrcnl places xvhere Ihc j)roeession calls on. Tin 
emblems ol the deilx consists ol one lon^ r |>iecc ol crimson calico cloth 
a sword, two jingles, two coconut (lower spathes and the burning lamp 
lighted troin the lemple File lamp is carried in Ircml ol the 4 procession 
by one of the unordamed assistants ol the oracle and the other emblems 
ol the deilx are carried bx the other assistant ol the oracle t he re st <»! 
the jiarty lolloxv them 

The* procession stops at sex end houses in the surrounding xilla^es 
to i ee e i \ e tile* oile r ol I’aras. rile treasurer ol the* deilx knoxxs bx heat t 
the particular Nair bcmseliolds who owe* allc^ic-nec to the* particular 
goddess lie max exen refresh his meniorx Irom Ihc* \c count Hook 
winch In* carries xxilh him I o make necessary entries ol the* r< ‘((*i j > I ol 
!*ara. it his mcinorx ones not sc*rxe him xvell. or ll lie* is a new man In 
facd iliere is no necessity of taxing his memory as the announcement 

made* hx tin* drummers bx ii nourish or two on entering a particular \il 

lai»e is itsc*II a pioc tarnation to the x dinners that the Para procession is 
marching and Ibex arc* recjuired to he* ready xxith their oiler 

\iispicious periods : 

Para is ollcred bx all I lie inhabitants ol a xilla^e. cxcepl by the 

tdiristians and Muslims At the* lime of oiler ot Para there should iml h« 

jmla ipolution) in tin* house xvhich oilers this customary eonti ihnl ion 
During dc*alh, dclixerx and menstrual [>ol lul ion periods Para is not 
edl'cTc*d In death pollution Para will nexer he* ollcrcd There is some 
iclaxalion in respect oj birth and menstrual pollutions which we shall 
point ou t later on 

Preliminaries of the offer : 

Firs! ot all the* courtyard ot tin* Nair household is sxvepl clearly and 
purilied by washing it with cow dun" emulsion. Ihc* central portion ol 
the courts ard consisting of an area of about 8 It. X 8 II space is sub 
jetted to a second or third treatme nt ol coxvdun" emulsion The proccs 
sion, during its routine round, calls on the Nair householder or Hie latter 
sends an invitation to the oracle to receive his oiler it lie apprehends any 
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polluted period. Now a days Para is received from communities below 
the status of Nairs on request only. 

As soon as the oracle and his relume enter I lie still ol the homesland, 
ihe lady of the house retenes them willi utmost cordiality and importunes 
them to lake their seals in mats spread out in tile poilieo ol the house. 
The parly is then served with light refreshments and eumeutmiial iu*ce*s 
sities, such as betel, lohacco e*le*. When the parl\ has sullicienll\ 
recouped, preliminaries of the ritual aspect ol llu* oiler ol Para are gone* 
through. 

A lew lines, magical in nature, are drawn m Ihe central porlion ol 
the courtyard which has been subjected lo a special treatment ol cow dung 
emulsion by a paste made of rice Hour. A Para (tin* wooden nmasuimg 
\essel winch has ge>t a i apacity ol 2/.">lh of a bushel!) is brought 1>\ out* 
e>i the memhers ol Ihe household and it is placed in I lie* centre ol Ihe lines 
drawn, dins is gciu*rall\ doin' h\ one ol Ihe im min is of oracle s 
parlv 

How Para is olYered : 

Alter Ihe preliminaries air out, one lull measure* ol padds (abend la 
- eei s ) is brought in a conical basket limn llu* granaiv ol Ihe household 
h\ lael\ ol I hr house* and shr tills Ihe* Paia with paddy h\ ln*r own hands. 

As soon as llu* oracle and his relume* reach Ihe* household, llu* 
emblems of llu* ele it\ are* ke pi m llu* granan. By llu* lime* llu* Para is 
Idled in, Ihese* are* brought lo Ihe courl\ard whieh has been subjreh*d lo 
spec ial treatment anel deposited lhe*re* 

The* huh who ollVrs llu* Para shoulel earlu*r ha\e lake*n hath before* 
Idling in llu* measure*. Slu* must also ha\e worn her dress in liir Iradi- 
lional manner. B\ llu* traditional manner e>! dressing, 1 mean, that the 
lady shoulel have* worn a light under cloth in llu* lucked fashion, over 
which a pie*cr of e* le> I h , six yanks long \onnani in Ihe loeal language*) and 
siillicienlly wide* enough is worn Saris are* ne\e*r worn on this occasion. 
The upper clolh, in llu* gemel old days consisted ed a ronLu (a pec uliar 
kind e>l bjpuxe* covering the* trunk, from llu* ne c k lo llu* waisl) e)\c i r whieh 
a '.oft long clolh is pul on in llu* Tasluem e> 1 a hall sari Now this is 
mhsliluled by a blouse. No shoes are* pul e>n while llu* Para is lilted in. 
Besides ihe Para, two ^ediuujahcs (measuring about 1 7*1 seer) are* also 
required lo be* tilled in. In the abse*nce* e>( llu* lael \ ol Ihe* house, females 
necording le> llu*ir seniority, tills in llu* measure*, d they elo not sillier 
irom any disability, sueli as birth, menstrual anel death pollutions, 
-v.’idowliood e*tc. 

* I>isabiiities are of two kinds : (a) Personal, sueli as birth and 

menstrual pollution and (b) Family, such as death in the household en 1 
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Tarward. If anybody is suffering from personal disabilities, she getlC- 
i ally withdraws and leaves the house lor a short while, so that Para is 
offered. A lady in her menstrual period cannot witness the offer of Para. 
But there is no objection if there is a lady polluted In birth. However, 
she is not allowed to delile emblems of the deity or the retinue of the 
oracle. 

A fresh coconut spathe, decorticated and spread out, is stuck in the 
middle of the paddy in Para . By the side of Para is placed two 
edungalivs (containing about 1 V4 seers oi paddy). After the tilling in cere- 
mony of the Para and edungalirs , the musicians and drummers come ior- 
ward to the courtyard and take their respect i\e stands. The drummers 
stand in two rows. The cymbalist stands behind the drummers. 'The 
bugler and burner stand face to face 1 to the drummers. There' is an 
instant flourish. The orac le, who has not so far entered the* court \ arch 
in the meanwhile goes to tile backyard oi the house* and gel himself 
dressed to the occasion. 

The long crimson calico cloth is lied to the waist in the La'Jia sly It* 
over which the* free ends ol it arc* allowed to hang down. Another piece 
of the same stuff us worn over tlu* chest. Alb*r tin* ceremonial dirssing, 
he makes his entry to the courtyard where the* Para is placed. The 
appearance of the oracle* is marked b\ slowing down the flourish A 
song, in praise of the cleilv whose* \olarities an* the Nair who oilers the 
Para and the retinue of the* oracle, is sung The oracle li\cs the lower 
end of the* sword in the Para and puts on the* jingle's on his wrist. The 
two unordained assistants of the oracle also take* their stand lei l and light 
of him an open coconut flower spathe encased in its wooden handle in 
each one's right hand, placed erosswd.se. 

The Oracle In wild frenzy : 

The oracle standing with his sword fixed in the* Para works himself 
to frenzy and trembles slowly, gathering momentum, tor about three to 
five minutes without removing the sword The song in praise' of the 
dirty continues in the meanwhile to the accompaniment 01 the* musical 
instruments. The eves of tin* pries! are shut and Ik* is probably in com- 
munion with his goddess. His assistants in the meanwhile perform the 
panatullal . This consists of moving in a rhylhmatie way in a circum- 
balutary motion of tlu* oracle and the' Para The atmosphere becomes 
reverberating with raising aim slowing of the* pilch of the music. Willi 
gradual flourish of the music the oracle becomes violent in his frenzy 
and makes cireumambulation of the Para seven to nine* time's with the 
sword hurling and jingles grating. The music is now stopped and the 
assistants retire, leaving the oracle in the field. He dashes to the senior- 
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most member of the 1 household, placing the sword horizontally in his 
first, and utters a few plaintive words to the effect that the goddess will 
never allow famine or pestilence to visit the household of the devotee 
v ho has offered the Para. After uttering a few such words he returns 
lo the Pam and eireumambulates the Para again and repairs to the next 
senior member of the household. This lime he asks whelher the latter 
has got any complaints. The complaints, if any, couched in abstract 
terms will he placed before the hierophant and appropriate remedies sug- 
gested in tin 1 most er\plic language. The ladies are never given any 
such counsels. Sometimes the oracle consoles the householder that he 
need not he worried about certain happenings such as the dealli ol a 
member of the family clc. The first lime when the oracle approaches the 
householder, he gives him prasadam , consisting of a few grains of home- 
pounded nee mixed wilh a few grains of paddy which was kept near the 
eduiujala’s. While he is in Ihc wild frenzy, he throws away similar 
prasadam to Ihc assembled folk. After Ihc oracular audilions, the priest 
reliies and quirklv removes the ceremonial dresses, lie lakes sufficient 
lest to recoup his energies. 

Sometimes the oracle in Ins frenzy makes slight hruisc.s on his scalp 
with (he sword and lets the blood gush, if ho receives orders lo that 
ejfeel from llie goddess 1>\ way of (tail audience. If a member of the 
household is ill or had Ihc 1 family taken a vow to offer such a sacrifice, 
I in* oracle goes lo 1 lie eaekyard of the house when 1 a cock or a goat is 
decapitated after necessary pajas are performed with a single blow of 
the sword The children an* nol allowed lo witness such sacrifices. 

Offer in cash etc. : 

I lie familx members are expected lo offer a few coins on the sword 
while* the orrle is on lus frenzy. A lew coins an* also placed inside the 
Para measure, by a lady who lias tilled in it. 'Pile assembled folk might 
‘•Iso oiler small amounts. All Ihc money received oil the sword will go 
the orcle and (lu 4 money placed insider Ihc 1 Para to the deity. 

Occasionally householders oiler goals, cows etc* in fulfilment of cer 
lam vows These animals arc* pul lo auction and the money realised will 
go lo flic goddess. The decapitated cock is consumed by the inmates oi 
the house*. The oracle and his retinue do not partake of sacrificial ani- 
mals In fact, I hey are strict vegetarians, at least during the Para season. 

The paddy offered as Para will be stored in a hag and the* treasurer 
makes entries in his notebook the amounts, in kind and cash, received 
from each particular Nair householder and other inhabitants. The paddy 
is sold, if there is one to purchase it on the spot, or taken to the temple. 
If (lie householder himself is willing to get the paddy back, he is at liberty 
lo retain il, provided he pays the market price* As there; is restriction 
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(»n Ihe movement oi paddy and other food-stuff s and considering the 
inconvenience of carrying them, paddy, animals etc. are disposed of then 
and there or taken to the main thoroughfare of the village and put to 
miction. 

Kanji and Attliazha Paras : 

We have 1 so far described the simplest form of Para. Some house- 
holders imilc the whole parly for a midday meal. It is, in that case, 
known as ‘ hanji Para (rice gruel Para). There are some householders 
who might ha\e taken vows to offer either a Kanji Para or an Athhazha 
Para (supper). 1 he name Kanji (rice-gruel) Para is a misnomer, for it is 
a feast m which several vegetable curries, hut ter milk, pudding etc. will 
he served. The supper Para is really a grand feast. Besides the mem- 
bers of the Para parly, relatives and invitees of the householder will also 
be fed sumptuously The actual Para offer will take place alter the meals 
in the case of Kanji Para and afler the Para in the case of Allhazha Para 
In case there is no imitation for a least either lor the midday or the e\en 
ing. I he mailer is reported lo wealths people ol Ihe village whose duly 
i( is lo feed Ihe party. In no rase the* party spends the paddv or money 
leeeived Imm the people as oiler. There are certain household in most 
of the \illages that are hound lo arrange for such meals. 

Different kinds of Paras : 

We have, in the preceding paragraphs, described the most important 
and essential elements of Para Sometimes the Para mav lx* elaborate 
lor instance, a wealthy householder may offer several Paras . consisting 
ol parched rice, llallened rice 1 , jaggery, flowers, plantain etc. besides the 
usual paddv those who have taken vows lo offer such Paras will also 
fulfil their obligations, il they have the means for it. The goddess con 
dones any delav. if her devotee is in had limes. 

The llowcrs used for such Para an* ('.belli [Chrysanthemum Indiana ) . 
‘■hoe (lower {Hibiscus rasa Sinensis) and Pala ( Eehiles sehalaris). Only 
a particular species of flowers is lo be filled in a Para. No other flowers 
are generally offered. The oracle’s frenzy and the music etc. will he a 
little more elaborate in Ihe ease of Kanji , Allhazha and other different 
Paras When flowers are offered, the} will be thrown over the oracle’s 
head in his wild frenzy. Consumable articles will be distributed among 
the assembled people Except Ihe paddy, nothing else is taken lo 'he 
goddess. 

Hcturn of the Parly : 

Para offers are receiv'd from several contiguous villages of Chidak- 
kudy in the 1 case of Kannanpu/ha, Kalappurakkavil and Panai deities, 
such as Karukulty, Angamali. Kaladi, Manjapra, Manickamangalam etc. 
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drinks, moat, fish and sexual intercourse. There is no objection to his 
bein^ a married man. After the P<ira period is over, lie need not keep 
abstinent, bill during the period when he is receiving Paras, he should 
lcmain continent. 

II Ihe selected candidate shows sings of oraceleship after 41 days’, 
prayer, he is then ordained. If’ Ihe selerled man becomes infirm, another 
one is chosen No oracle can pull on with his arduous tasks continu 
oush for a number of vears. Resignations are, therefore. very usual and 
replacement immediate. There is no compulsion from any quarter. 
After all. it is a job of dignity, as Ihe Malayalam pro\erb says: ‘Oracle 
is known to every body, but h<‘ does not know any one". The oracle 
must hail from a respectable Nair family of Ihe locality. 

The Para procession occupies the oracle and his parly engaged for 
about six months a year, during which lime no one y isils his nati\c place, 
unless then* be am domestic exigency. The assistants of Ihe orach* must 
also remain continent during the whole season of the* Para. The other 
members of Ihe paily are not expected to be abstinent, but the\ generally 
do so out o! re\erenre and \iolalion of the cltiquctle may unite Ihe 
warlh of the deity and he may lnne to pay a heavy penalty for incurring 
die displeasure of the goddess. 

Supernatural Powers of oracles : 

Oracles are men \ersed in magical lore Patients will hi* cured by 
lying a consecrated thread dyed with lurmeiie and lime. Some of Ihe 
oracles tune pro\cd themselves able to produce small pox pustules (‘yen 
instantaneously 1 here is a popular belief that the ordained priests of 
Para deities June supernatural powers and can perform miracle. The 
orach's, i( is further believed, possess telepathic powers. Many a x i 1 
lager bears testimony to it. To cite an instance of the supernatural 
powers of tin* oracle of Kannanpuzha deity. The last ruling Maharaja of 
Cochin who passed away not very long ago was once camping at 
his Kanjirapalli palace. He had for some lime been the victim of a 
peculiar skin disease. Dermatologists and sorcerers could not cure Ihe 
special skin disorder even alter prayers and material offerings to several 
deities. Cnder these circumstances. Ihe Maharaja decided to offer a Para 
to ihe goddess of Kannanpu/ha. The Para had to be taken from the 
patient s palace The officiating high-priest of Kannanpuzha temple, the 
most senior member ot the Thckkedalh Nambudiris, after performing 
necessary worship, sent the ordained oracle of the goddess to receive the 
Para from the palace, after giving the emblems of the goddess. The 
inspired oracle began to tremble violently no sooner than the sword w r as 
handed over to him. Working himself to wild frenzy, he straightaway 
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proceeded to the royal chamber and pointed out a particular place by his 
sword. When the place marked by the oracle was dug out, a few magi- 
cal Yanthrams were unearthed. Necessary propitiatory rites were per- 
formed and the Maharaja became completely cured. Since* then the 
Maharaja of Cochin and his family have become special devotees ol the 
Kannanpu/ha deity. 

Appendix: ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF KANNAPIZIIA 

TEMPLE 

Preliminary : 

Some of the present day reputed temples of India were once the 
Mimics of aboriginal tribes ol India. The patron de ity of Travancore is 
Mi Padmanahha, whose image was found out by a low cash' Ruhua lady. 
Most ot the rural and urban temples ol Kerala were llu* properties ol 
l'ulayas. 'The study of Hie history of Ihese temples, their elevation to 
the Hindu pantheon, the status ol the original owners ol the shrines etc*, 
will he laseinalmg. In most ot Ihe Hindu temples of India the low caste 
people had certain rights and access during stipulated periods, alter Ihe 
proseh li/ation of their deities into the Hindu fold by Hie brahmans 

Rural India is the home ol many female deities Certainly every 
\illagr has its own guardian deity. There mas, m some instances, he more 
than one deity in a particular \illage Temple's dedicated lo goddesses are* 
lound, as a rule, all over Kerala. Quite apail from the* presence oi one 
or more* deities, a group of villages may posses, a Desadeval ha. tins is 
well illustrated in the ease* of Ihe goddess of Kannanpu/ha. 

There arc* many reputed temples all over Kerala, like* Ihe pro 
Christian era temple* ot Cranganorc, Chotanikkara etc It is said that 
ihrre are 1 OS temples dedicated to Rhaga\ah, consort of Lord Si\a, all 
o\cr Kerala. 'Though not one among them, the deity at Kannanpu/ha 
attracts thousands of dc*\otees from c\er\ nook and corner ol Kerala 

Location of the temple: 

Kannanpu/ha temple is located on the northern hank of the ri\ el- 
bowing through Chalakkudv, a town and Railway Station in Cochin area 
ol Kerala Stale. The temple is about one and half a mile east to Ihe rail 
v.ay slalion. 'Though Ihe temple is Ihe pri\ale properly of Ihe 
Namhucliris of Thckkedath Maralhompilli Mima, the goddess is not. 

History : 

Though there arc* no written records as to the consecution of l I k* 
image, il is said that the temple belonged to another Numbpcliri family of 
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die name of Kielangazhiyath Mana of Chalakudi before it was handed 
over to the present owners. It is behoved that the shrine was given as a 
gift to the Thekkedath Nambudiris about three hundred y'*ars ago by the 
Kidangazlnyath Nambudiris as the former did not possess an approach 
road lo the Chalakkudi river to perform the ceremonial abullion alter (he 
performance ol a Ytuja. The Yedic rites (‘iijoin that Avibhril hasnana 
must b(* performed in a river by going Itirough onr\ own land. A! dial 
time the Kiranga/hiyalh Nambudiris were in bad limes and could not 
oiler the daily worship lo Ihe goddess. as their abode was fnrlher oil*, al 
Nandipulam area In consequence, the temple was given as a gill toge- 
ther with the landed properly attached lo the temple for defraying the 
( \penses connected with Ihe daily worship. Thus Thekkedath Namudiris 
became the owners ol Kannanpu/ha deity about .‘>00 yeais ago, but I am 
not certain how long did Ihe temple remain as pmate properlv. 

Tradition : 

'The present stone image ol lln* goddess is hclicwed lo ha\e sprung 
up spoilt aneously I he head ol Ihe image is shghll\ inclined. Tradi 
lion all nbules dial once a Ihilava (aggiestu serl ) was gath( i mig ensilage 
in dial parliculai place and as his sickle had to he shai pciied he used the 
stone not knowing dial one da\ il will nllam godhead As he sharpened 
ihe sickle' blood gushed oul from Ihe stone The serf was alaimed and 
die mailer was reported lo the Nainhiidins It is belie\ed that Ihe decli 
\il\ at the l o] > ol the image is due ( o tills The' name ol Ihe aggrcslic serl 
was Kannan and die locahlx came lo be known as Kannanpu/ha (I mm 
Kannan's pnzha a corruption ol para household). Kannanpu/ha is 
the name ol the particular locality where the temple stands and il is not 
die name ol Ihe \dlage as a whole 

Worship : 

The consecration of the image' is in Ihe foi m of a water goddess since; 
the sandal paste and turmeric powder used for daubing the goddess are* 
washed away by the rain drops dripping from die 1 eaves. 

Within li\jng uiemorv the Nambudiri ladies of the Thekkedath Mana 
used lo oiler the consecrated meal (nwcdija) bringing il Irom Iheir 
kitchen. No dail\ worship was ollered. During those days Ui(‘ deity 
\\ r ns the lamilv goddess oi the Thekkedath Mana Consequent upon the 
apotheosis, die* goddess began to command Ihe respect of the inhabitants 
ol II ic locality and daily pu\a was instituted. 

Forniei ly d lere w as only a Srikovil (Sanctum sanclorun) and a small 
edifice surrounding it. In 1U‘J() the old edifice was dismantled and a new’ 
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permanent solid structure was erected. Besides, the present square build- 
big, surrounding Ihe inner rectangular structure, was also constructed. 
Since I lien simple puja, twice daily, is being oil'ered. 

About ten years ago (19.'>f>) a great purificatory ceremony was per- 
formed. Alter this the fame of the temple has considerably increased. 
The number of devotees visiting the temple daily has gone up. Puja is 
ollered by the Thekkedalh Namhudins. being the fittest persons, as they 
are the high priests at the Koltiyur Maliadeva temple as well. Ihluahstic 
worship is oifered only in the morning and m the evening tin* goddess has 
to he content with a simple meal. 


Festivals : 


During Durga Puja davs additional lamps will be lighted and special 
oblations ollered to the goddess. Kurusi', turmeric and lime dissolved 
m water, is oifered by the Thekkedalh Nambudiris themselves. 

d'lie most important festival is tin* T/iulupoIi , Ihe birth day ceremony 
of the goddess winch falls on Aswati, Ihe lirsl lunar asterism, in the month 
of Kumba (Fcbruarv-Marrhh Five to seven caparisoned elephants toge- 
ther with a large number of drummers, trumplers, buglers, cymbalists 
( te. are employed for the occasion. Besides this, Kalhakali, Ottanthullal 
and other dramatic performances will also he ai ranged. During the fes- 
tival the goddess is taken on a caparisoned elephant to the villa of the 
Namhudier owner of the temple and worship is oifered at Ins residence, 
alter which the image is returned to Hie temple in state 

Thekkedalh Namhudiri is also the high piiest at the temple of 
Kotlivur, which is not far oil'. Once the priest was returning borne at 
night. lie was awestruck on Ihe wav surrounded hv forest and his pre 
sence of mind was disturbed hv llu* roar ol wild animals. Suddenly a 
ladv with a lighted lamp appeared before him and showed the way. It 
is believed that the ladv was the lamilv goddess of Koltiyur Pcrumal. 
Since then, she has also been installed in an adjoining temple, not far off 
irom the Mannanpu/ha temple, where worship is done by low-caste 
1 lavas. A small scale Thalapoli is performed here on tin* same day when 
the grand Thalapoli at Kannanpuzha is celebrated. 

The orchard oil the western part of the temple is a gift from a 
Namhudiri widow of Chorli Mana, who died issueless This orchard is 
Known as Chorh orchard’ and the adjoining paddy held Kannanpuzha 
palam\ the original gift of the Kidangazhiyalh Namhudiri who handed 
over the temple to Ihe present owners 

Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta 
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ARAB1NDA DATTA GUPTA 


THE MAGICAL CONCEPT OF THE MOTHER GODDESS 

The basic concepl of worship got its recent religious colour while 
each individual group Ined to influence the others Phenomenal changes 
in the by “gone days made man terrorized and as such hv name they 
imagined some* gods and goddesses to give release from the wrath of 
nature. 'File concepl of God did not conn* originally through reverence ' 
rather man formed the idea of god through fear from the wrath of nature. 
This state continued for a long lime. Becoming wiser man rebrushed his 
ideas and fell the necessity for representing his faith in an unseen power 
through religion. But for regional influences of \arious seels diversity 
in religions would not ha\c suffered differences from the basic qualities 
of its surmons. 

The categorization of gods and goddesses, loo. has been largely 
determined by sectarian consideration When one group overpowered 
others, conversion from one religion to another would be the natural 
sequel. Lo\e of God was seldom a positi\e dynamic force for the ndop 
lion of anv religion. 

The concept of an all powerful but benevolent God is relatively 
recent. The Universal Mother Goddess Kali, spreading destitution all 
around, is a legacy starling from long before the pre Aryan limes I bus 
it explains. 


Kali kora Ibadan a bin ishk ran tali pus 

Biel 1 1 Ira khallangedhara naramalabibhusana 1 

Inner significance of \Sakli cull 1 was misinterpreted lo Ihe common 
people and as such Kali was popularly worshipped even b\ Ihe non 
Hindus. Thus popularity of \Sakti culf mostly emanated from factors 
and circumstances which had little to do with any religious teachings 
Kvcn now r these are not absolutely (lawless from the poinl of view of 
ethics. Kapul changes in the method of worship can be observed m 
different regions and in some cast's it can hardly be identified whether 
at all it has go I any religious basis. The priestly classes in ancient days 
were hardly tree (mm traditional vices and so what they propagated had 
not unolTcn little moral or religious value 

Faith in the magical concept of the mother Goddess grew largely 
by rustic-illogical-rural way of belief. Those who belonged to this school 



<>i thoughts were clever enough to put the influence of the mother Goddess 
before the prospective followers in most cases they look help of sugges- 
tion through dreams. Obviously they considered those dreams, if at all, 
more or less as a part of heavenly providence. 

Publicity ran like wild fire to popularise the mother Goddess amongst 
the people who thought it to be wise to belie\e Persons who propagated 
the idea never sat content with mere nominal publicity To make a 
more effective impression, they made the images ol ‘Kali’ in different 
lorms and this gave birlb to various worshippers practising \arying riles, 
and mother Goddess “Kali' got different names T'kjola’. dfliakslnna Kali'. 
Kaksha Kali'. \Sasan Kali' ‘Bhadra Kali’. T)aka(e Kali’ Anna Kali', Tara’ 
T.hhinnamasla' and Dhumabatr and thus worship continued in diflerent 
lorms and religion* ruslonis which wen* not always in conlormily to the 
< oncepl of Hindu religion. Wo shall ha\e to examine how popularly 
beliefs were expressed in different ways in conformity to the socio rcligi 
ous condilion of times. 

While analysing the worship of i)akate Kali' it should be borne in 
mind that the mothe behind tin* whole effort was to gam some divine 
influence and to exert it in anti social aetmlies. According to ancient 
belief worshippers use to exercise hypnotic influences and by doing so 
often they succeeded in their campaign of plunder and molestation 
Induced by rural prejudices some of the de\otees wen* crazy enough to 
practice man slaughter (Narahali) with an expectation to tame* the liirbu 
lent ri\er when there were bridge's to construct in some part of Hast 
Bengal.* There is historical e\idence that such a lype of ‘Kali' worship 
was largely organised by ‘Birangana Hani H:\ibaghini', about eight 
hundred xears ago. Other than common ingrediants e.g ‘Gangn J a 1 ' , 
new cloth, fruits, flowers, sandal, \ermillion. conch -sliells, cowrie and 
copper lmdal, diflerent picture's of other Gods and Goddesses wore placed 
m or<le*r before the* alter. Practice of Ibis type of linage worship mdi- 
caled a wild urge to satisfy irrational desires. As regards the' worship 
of ‘Sasan Kali’ we could hold no better ideas other than traditional rural 
beliefs Besides I lie* common ingrediants like* rice*, Iriuts and sweels. the 
prae*tice of sacrificing goats and sheep before the* alter of Godde*ss wore* 
(ommon items in the worship. Magical belied encouraged the priest to 
heal eliseases of the* villagers by some local herbs and indigenous medi- 
cines. Priests used to ge*t the iele*a of distributing me*elicines through 
dreams from the mother Goddess. 

Life of man in any society is easy to describe but it is difficult to 
define. With the growth of civilisation it changes Basically no religion 
changes its colour. What we observe as behavioural changep/ipre nothing 

* Now in the Eastern Pakistan. 
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more than common rites and traditional performances which are gradually 
relayed from the present to future societies. Since we cannot separate 
our life from religion it will be equally unthinkable if we attempt to 
seggregate our activities from the entire set up of religious life. Attempts 
to win our objectives in social life will necessarily be inadequate if our 
grievance stem from an idealized view of society. Worship to God never 
became so popular to man till some motives of gain were introduced. 

Careful observation will explain how behind the worship of the 
mother ‘Goddess Kali’, lay the very mundane motives of wordly gain and 
safely worldly dangers Necessarily those worshippers depicted the 
mother Goddesses in different names having various functions. How of 
all Gods and Goddesses ‘Kali' was described as possessing such terrific 
power was more than anybody could reasonably explain or speculate. 
Problems which seemed apparently beyond solution by any human elfort 
were mostly thrown before "Kali* lo dispose* of. Village chiefs mostly 
from the* ecclesiastical conummilv, thought it would be wise* lo divide the 
functions of ‘Kali’ under different headings wilh different names. They 
eagerly benl upon assigning dillerent functions lo llie Kalis wilh various 
names. 

Perhaps il would be quite relevant lo stale our conclusion in the 
form of a direct proposition while worshipping the mother Goddess ‘Kali*, 
the devotees had gone one step backward m their traditional quest of reli- 
gious faith. Farts will substantiate our view We know how the pen 
pic fell lo worshipping ‘Rakhaha Kali' when they were sacred by epide- 
mics. Taboos anil superstitions seem to lx* the guiding tones of men 
who arc* anxious to cool die wrath of natural lorccs. Similar instance's 
could he cited if we would analyse the activities of (Limits vvlulc* they 
worshipped the ‘Dakale Kali' in order lo succeed in their piedalorv veil- 
lures. Despite llu* rapid growth of civilization, people* in their day to dav 
life*, could not outgrow some* inborn tendencies which found expression 
in their conception of a monstrous mother Goddess who is out on destine 
lion and can be* appeased by prayers and olTerings. This is not religion, 
but a safety valve* lor men’s fear and love* of aggrandizement. 

Sacrifices of various kinds before the* alte*r of mother Goddess did 
not always originate in a de*sire to placibo tin* wrath or to win the boon 
of the worshipped Goddess While the worship of the Goddess ‘Kali' was 
intended to drive out all evil forces. ‘Kali* was depicted as a superior 
force who had been capable* of maintaining the harmony in religious life. 
The sacrifice* before the* alter of the* mother Goddess ‘Kali' was a signi- 
ficant manifestation of popular belief in religious performances. It had 
vet another meaning too. The hope* of gaining exceptional vigour was 
another motive force behind the sacrifice of men. animals and vegitable 
— at the alter of the Goddess. IIovv far such methods really helped them 
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to approach Ihe Kingdom of God or lo live i\ really noble life is another 
matter. 

Worship of the Tanlric's with the help of dead people or virgins 
was a typical example of \Sakli u 1 1 " None of these worships was 
observed in isolation in a hermitage. Ordinarily they worshipped the 
mother Goddess which was popularly known as \Sasan Kalf. Samtiee 
of life, either human or animal, in the worship of liie mother Goddess 
was nothing belter than uncivilized belief. K\rn Mien Itiis has been so 
popular simply because it responds lo I he irrational instincts of men. 

Unfortunately magical power attained through the worship of Ihe 
mother Goddess did not help to produce the true religious outlook 
Interested people with I he* help of ignorant rmal folk gamed sdualional 
advantages in the name of worship. The murderous praclue ol \Salee' 
had an abrupt end. bill not so the \Sakli cull' which in spile of gruesome 
performances is bringing in somn* lorm or olher. This is because it is 
more atluned lo man's supersl ilmus fancies and bis Icar ol Ihe unknown. :t 

* This piper \v:is read in I In* 3 7 1 1 1 Session o| llu* Indian Sen nee (amgivs^ ul 
Kharagpm , 1%0. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK 


THE (1AMES or CIIILDKKN, THE1K OKIOIN AND IILSTOHY, hy Uowry HrU. London, 
Mcllunn & Co, rcpnnl In Sinking Tice Pi css, Detroit. Mk liigmi, 1008 p 181. 

Tlu* book under review is not merely sin addition to a plethora of 
hooks on children i»;niic bid is a useful contribution to the study ol an 
important aspect of folklore. Publication of books on varied aspeels of 
lolklorc is a great need of the day. It is more so in the case of reprint of 
folklore books because folklore' movement, with a new philosophy and 
outlook, has recently startl'd in the dillerenl parts of the world when' 
old thoughts and ideas are necessary to know. Thus I he* repubheation 
ol tlu' book under review is a most well-come one. 

The book deals with (1) Weddings and Funerals, (2) Springtime and 
Verdure, (,‘5) Sunshine and l ire. (-1) f airies and (ioblins and (a) Founda 
Isons and Sacrifices with an introduction. While detailing the scope 
the author ol Hie book says that "The kind of reieplion given lo my book 
on A 'insert/ /thymes and Idles, both by the pn*ss and public, has 
i neouraged me to write the present study of a kindred subject, which was 
lasualls touched upon the earlier volume 

When I have' preferred a conjecture of my own as to the origin of 
a ^ame I have bi'eii careful lo give sufficient evidence in corroboration, 
that the reader may judge for himself as lo the validity ol the 
explanation. 

As bclorc, whenever a foreign rlnme is (pioled. I have given a 
doggeral translation ol d, for the* benefit ol the* general reader and 
specially of children, who are usually much interested in the subject, as 
I have* frequently observed". 

The book is valuable in gaining a deeper understanding ol the opera 
lions of various children games. The book however lacks illustrations 
but is reasonably well written. There' are dillerenl such games which 
an* prevalent in different parts of India and the folklore scholars and 
workers ol the respective /ones of the country mav try lo compile' book 
on folk games on this or a belter model taking incentive from the book 
under review. 
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EDITORIAL 

L l 

It is well-known that except lor llie Inbals in I he north and norlli- 
easlern region which have been living in comparative isolation (ill recently 
most of the trihals in other areas of India are involved in a continuous 
economic and social process with their neighbouring communities. They 
have been trying to identify themselves with surrounding regional socie 
lies both in the matter of social affiliation and cultural pursuits. It may, 
therefore, be appreciated that the attempt on the pail of Ihe trihals to 
identify with Ihe regional culture or society in elicit implied their all'ila- 
tion with Hindu social order and cultural pattern 

Anyhow tribal community w ho had political power in the past such 
as (hmels, sometime managed to gel themselves all dialed in the taste 
orientated Hindu Social ordei as Kshatrivas or Kajputs. while the other 
satisfied to get e\en the low Sudra status. There* were also some comer 
sion to Chrisliuit v in certain areas as a result o! the aedivilics of Chrishan 
Missionaries certain tribal of Ihe central and north eastern India have 1 
< omc to the (Ihnstains fold. Flic social and political trends among the 
tribes of northeast legion have 4 taken a somewhat dill'erenl course. 
1 hough they were numerically not so strong as the Inbals in Ihe central 
India yel Iheir number is not insignificant. Klhnocullurally , they an* hav- 
ing somewhat marked sociocultural distance with the non tribal com 
munilies in neighbouring areas and unlike some ol the tribe's m other 
>oncs, I hey almost universally speak in Iheir own liibal ehalerls. Most of 
them till recently lived in isolation nnel Ihe* main streams of Indian history 
and Indian tradition have, therefore*, limited significance to them which 
we* know from a number ol soeio biological scholars And now a violent 
agitation be*ing carrie*d out by eerlain section the* trihals lor atlaming a 
soverign Stale \i/. Nagas, Mi/os ele. and in keeping with the* lone e>l Ihessc 
Irihal people lliere has recently been (sslahlishe'd Meghalaya, a so to sav, 
Iribal stale, in and wilh Assam. When we* respect the- eleccsion of Ihe 1 (iov 
eminent of India for forming yet a new stale' as Meghalaya, we like' to 
warn them nol lo encourage 4 sueli organisations in future*, it it is mindiul of 
• lit' unity of the country. It should lie* Ihe* duly e>l Hie* (iovermnent te) 
enthuse nationalism lo all its nationals irrespective' ol tribes or non tribes 
where' they can consider the* recommendations of tin 4 shohirs whe> have 4 
shown wilh factual data that tluTe* are 4 some* correlations be tween cultural 
and demographic cliaraelcrislics of (lie 4 tribal and non trial rommunilic'; 
and socio-peililieal trends among the 4 ditlerenl groups of the 4 Irihal people. 
If the (h)vernment cannot tackle them with proper perspective and 
desired understanding the growing separatist movement e>t the Iribals and 
non-tribals will make India break into pieces. 
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VOLl'MK XI Nl-MllKH 0 WHOLK M MHKK ll?r> 


si nnmm sax wiattaciiahya 

ROLE OF MUSIC IN SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

A well know n French philosopher <>l the ISIli century exclaimed Unit 
‘man is horn tree hu( cvcrywlirrc hr is in chains I 1 Viewed from a diUVreid 
an^l(‘ man (loess not appear lo he boin mi Iree, lor w e find Inin lo (ak<‘ 
iiis birlh \ery much under Ihe bondage nj heredily and emirunmenl. By 
bondage oi heredity’ I mean that man is a< lually horn as bundle of ^rnes 
and ( hromosomes w hich ”o lo deh rminc his limbs and oilier heieddary 
lealures By ‘bondage of en\ironmcid' 1 mean that man is usually born 
in a society where by \irlue o( Ins birth m d he automatically owns tin* 
customs, manners, lan^ua^c. music and oilier items of culture ol lhal 
‘ocicly. lie can not easily escape (hem Laiii'iia^e, music and oilier 
denis oi his culture represent Ins social behaviour. lie can often lie dis 
I monished from meinher.s of other social groups from Ins peculiar 
lantfua^e, music and other such things 

Our main object in this paper is lo stress the t lose* relationship bet 
ween music and society and culture 'flic social and cultural aspecTs of 
music arc* apparent, and yet \ery much concealed from our sii>hl perhaps 
due to our modern, sophisticated and leleseopic approach lo music 
According to this \iew, music is solely an entertainer, lhal is lo say an 
object of art and aesthetics and nothing else. By music we generally 
understand an art which the professionals can only perform properly. 
Music seldom vonlronls people belon^m^ lo Ink'll cultures and urban 
societies in their daily life except m connexion with Ihe radio, cinema and 
other forms of amusement. This \iew sadly overlooks Ihe other roles 
played by music in our society and culture. 

If we sojourn tor a while from the urban lo a rural society and 
< xaminc the folk-culture of that region, we shall start leeling lhal music 
instead of being solely an entertainer, has a much bigger and more impor 
laid part lo play than is usually thought of A Ivpical village hie is 



sill limit'd wilh music. Il will ]>c round llicrc lluil mosl ol Ihe ceremonies 
iind festivals. and also many food gathering activities like seeing, weed 
big, ole. are attended with specific folk songs and dances. The village 
Jolk can understand Irom the tunes ol l I k* songs and the patterns ol the 
dances the occasion lor the music li w e colled and analyse these tunes 
and patterns Me will also understand the technique ol this music and lx* 
able to distinguish them lrom one another. They can also throw much 
important light on Ihe history ol the de\elopmenl ol’ Indian culture. 

Apart lrom this dose relationship between the musical and cultural 
patterns, music can also differentiate between one social group and 
another. Some songs, i.e. Ihe tunes ol Ihe songs, are meant lor women, 
some are lor men . a different set ol music max also hi* there lor the 
dnldrcn ol the gi\en community I'or sludx. Some musicologists like 
Sac hs and olheis, are ol Ihe \ lew that dilfercnl races ol mankind ha\e 
diilerent ])allerns ol music. We max Iind »wen among our neighbours 
that the different types ol music owned by them sometimes \ar\ con 
(omilanlly with Ihe dillerenc(‘ in Ihe cash's, religious beliefs. vocations 
and oth(*r social laclors characterising the singers. 

'file enmmunitv of people' we call 'tribes' can also he distinguished 
casilv lrom their different patterns ol songs and dances The different 
tribes of Baslar max be cited as an example ol this < onummitx based 
musical diversity A Muria and a Maria ol Baslar are more diveTsdied 
m their musical patterns than m their dialects In main parts of India 
caste oriented musical patterns are' also available. The 1 cattle' songs called 
hudlnuir (/(in' have*, a peculiar tune which was originally the property ol 
the Mahatos ol Bihai. but is now l>c*mg adopted b\ other commumtie's in 
a wide' area in West Bengal and Bihar Mapping out such lsoglosses is 
anotlier duly of the 1 elhiiomusic ologie at workers, apart lrom their finding 
out the* distinguishing feature's of the' different musical patterns which are 
typical of different groups bast'd on sex. age. status t reed, profession and 
other social factors. 

"Idle* traditional method for the study ol music' is to study the hislorv 
and structure' of the sophisticated hums of music of a country. The main 
aim of tins type' of music is to produce pleasure. But that music has also 
oilier functions to perform is generally overlooked Music, like 1 language'. 
i> a good iiislnmicuil lor obtaining social cohesion. Human society earn 
not exist without some form of music Like' all other soc ial institutions 
music dc'peuids full \ upon social usage and acceptance 1 . But lew social 
institutions are* so universal and so ancient in human socielv as music. 
The universal elements in music is ihereiore another itemi that an elhno 
musieological worker would he' eager to study. 

The elhnomusirologisls aie social scientists, They would sav that 
rvery torm of music, he* it classical, lolk or tribal, aims al producing plea 
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Min*. No form of music can suniu* unless il ran please Ihe audience 
hul what is pleasing to you may nol he pleasing lo me. A comparison 
with language is worthwhile also Imre My language has meaning foi me 
and not for speakers of oilier languages. They max therefore consider 
my language interior, contrary to my wish, hut that does nol make mv 
language actually interior The loxcrs ol Classical Indian music should 
not miss this point. A couple of years ago I went to sludy the language 
of the Jarwas, a hostile tribe of the Andamans, three ol whom were kept 
confined in the Cellular Jail at Tort Rlair l took some best specimens 
of Classical Indian music on tape* lor trying on them in order to establish 
rapport with those* unhappy caplixes We Marled with hismillalfs s chnni 
on the tape recorder, and followed it up with specimens of flute, silnr and 
snrori. lint nothing could produce any impact on Ihe three Jarxxa umn^ 

1 1 1 who kept all Ihe lime their heads low with drooping spirit Rut 
when we played hack a lew specimens of the music of Ihe Onges who are 
a neighbouring tribe of Ihe Jarwas in Ihe \ndaman Islands. Ihe <aph\es 
suddenly hecanu* allcnlixc and so much interested in the whole alTair llial 
iliev slarl(*d singing. T his ga\e ns an opportunity ol tape recording their 
music WlK‘ii tin* (apes containing Ihe newly recorded music was played 
hack lo Ihe Jarwas, we found them happy and jubilant Technically* 
‘-peaking. Hus Jarxxa music is Irdonic monolinear and expressed m asyam- 
melrieal rhythm Most of us might I i 1 1 < 1 this t\ p<* of music dull, mono 
lonous and a trifle. Hu! Ihe Jarwas would find their music lull of seman 
licilv, although Rismillah's s cluuii was Hal, insipid and meaningless (o 

them. : 

Ibis h'ads us to anolh(*r point which Ihe social scientists would like 
emphasise in their s I ndy of music They would sax dial music is nol 
only an entertainer, hill also an item ol eommunii at ion when* il belongs 
lo the category’ ol ‘language' r rhere was a lime in tin* prunitixe age 
w hen our language was nol very* much dex doped. Music, and to some 
cslenl also painting. did in those days compete with language as modes 
of human expression As a matter ol lad. music w as < onsidered at that 
time to be a much more cITedixe means of communication which had a 
sway also oxer the gods. Tagore in one ol lus well known Rengali songs 
stressed this point : he relers to the Almighty when he says: 

“Who Thou are that is standing on the other hank ol mv songs : 

My tune can reach Thy fed. hut l ( i <* . Ihe language ol lh<* pod) 
can not touch Thee” 

The Ycdic Slices who had a eomhinalion ol the plulosopha a I and scientific 
wisdom in them, earnestly believed (hat if the Ycdic mnnfrus can he snug 
with proper times and accent, the all poweilul gods can he w on lo give 
us everything we want. 
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This ancient belief appears lo be the main force behind our (estival 
songs, agricultural songs, war songs, illness songs and other such musical 
activities which aim at the successful completion ol the work at hand b\ 
the grace of god. A note of warning must be sounded at this place. We 
should not pul much v alue on the wordings of these songs. The language' 
m such songs is immaterial ll has been lound m many such cases that 
the songs are full of nonsense words or mutilated or obsolete expressions 
whose meaning is not clear lo the lingers or other Mllagers ol l he area. 
It is the tune of the songs that is more important. Music here is a true 
rival to language as a mode of expression. 

This type of music has another peculiarity. It is uncultivated. We 
have already mentioned that this l\pe of music is a pari ol our social 
behaviour, and reflects the different shades ot our culture. It is therefore 
bound lo be different lrom sophisticated music which is actually meant 
lor the classes But the other Ivpc ot music is meant for the masses 1 1 
should therefore be simple in its structure. While I In* Classical iuiisk 
needs careful individual coaching and long piatlicc. the other tvpe ol 
music, like our mother tongue, is automat nails learnt b\ our actual paili 
cipalion from childhood To use an anthropological terms, we are 
vncullurcd' into this music 

We therefore pn'I’er to classify Indian iuiisk undci two luoad heads 
They are, cultivated iuiisk and uncultivated music The former is maiiilv 
M'presonled hv our Classical music, while the uneult i\ a t « d music is maml\ 
represented in India hv two subtypes, namely, inlk music and tribal 
musie. I,<*t me quote here a tew lines lrom my hook. I'd hnamtisn nlntnf 
and India * when* l have compared these three categoric** of Indian 
music : 

“The primitive music lie tribal music) is eonlimd mostly lo 
distinct culture' grouj)s called 'tribes' who can he distinguished lrom one 
another from their music* Bill folk music, generally speaking, is not 
characteristic of any particular culture' group, and is ollcn current over 
a culture area where it is practised hv dilfcrcnl groups File names ot 
some of the Classical modes, eg Sainclhavi. Malavi. (iaudi. Saurashtn. 
Karnali, Puravi. Bihan. etc. also indicate that these 1 mc'lodies were 
originally current in the regions and culture areas indicated by those 
geographical names. But when they we're muddied and promoted to 
Classical modes they became current in a much wider area The 
primitive musie' of the Indian tribes is more* or less a conventional art, 
anel its understanding and appreciation arc mainly confined to particular 
culture groups Compared to this the communicability of Indian Inlk 

* Kthno musicology and India I»v Siidhihliushaii llh.illarlinryn. Calcutta, Indian 
Publications. 1 %7 
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music is much greater. The Classical Indian music, on I he oilier hand, 
is current over a much bigger area. People speaking different Indian 
languages, living in different and distant places in India and professing 
different religious beliefs can sit together, understand and appreciate 
Classical Indian music We can at best divide India into two culture 
/ones. North India and South India so lar as her classical music is con 
i erned. The cultivated music ol India is a product of high < ullurcs 
Polk-music m his respect occupies an intermediary position lx*l 
ween primitive music and cultivated music Polk music is the music 
of the social groups that arc part ol higher cullmes. bill are not them 
selves musically literate 1 , hoik songs in India and elsewhere are composed 
anonymously and passed Irom singer to singer by oral tradition. Ilcie 
folk-music resembles tribal music The main differenee between them 
in tins respect is that folk-music is lound in a culture that has also a 
cultivated music which usually mllueuces its style, lhil primiliyc music 
belongs to simple and unsophisticated cultures that have no wrilmg. and 
are not directly associated with any high culture" 

It will hr seen that 1 base used tribal music and classical musx 
of India as two extreme types lhil various gioups ol people Inn c 
been liying in India side by side Irom early limes Such polarities are 
Iherelore not possible in different types of Indian music, which is also a 
pointer to the fact lhal watertight comparlmenls aie also not possible in 
our Indian society and culture In my book 1 lia\e Iried to subslanliale 
this suggestion of a link between the tribal and the classical music ol India 
A major argument in our lavour lies in the fact that ancient writers 
like Dattila. Bharala and Malanga ha\e mentioned many Classical Hindis 
of Indian music which hear the names oi ancient Indian tribes for 
(■sample, Andhri is the name oi a Musical mode mentioned by Dattila and 
Bharala. Andli is the name of a Scheduled lube of nioilcrn India living 
in the slab's of Andhra, Maharashtra and Madhva Pradesh whose 
population is about f)1,7dd souls according to the Census of P)(>l 
Matanga. tin* author of Brihaddrsln mentions also Saka, Volta, Abbui, 
‘iiirjari. Kulindi, Pulindi and Dravidi gitis. all of which bear names ol 
different ancient Indian tribes Paler writers on Indian classical music 
added Savari, Kora and (iondkiri to this list. 

A careful reading of the early »and laler Ycdie literature will convince 
us that in ancient India the Aryan and the pre \ryan tribes were ihoit 
or less on tin* same level so far as Ilnur material culture was concerned, 
it not in their philosophical and military wisdom Some sections of the 
pre-Arvan tribes clung to their traditional life and lived in isolated aieas, 
shunning the Aryan invaders and their dominating culture. But many 
of them joined hands with the progressive tones of the time. The 
occurence of the names of many non Aryan tribes in Ihe sacred enclosure' 
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of the Classical Indian music shows unmistakably the motley nature of 
Indian culture. 

Another major argument in our favour lies in the fact that an 
overlapping tendency is still to bo found in the music of the Indian tribes 
who are now gradually coining out of their forest isolations and getting 
mixed up in the mam stream of the country by analysing their economic 
and spiritual life, their material culture, language and music, we have 
classified the modern Indian tribes into three groups, not very rigid ones 
of course. Tliesi 1 three groups area primitive tribes, semi tribes and 
semi cash's. Led me quote again a few lines Irom my book to show the 
( haracterislie features ol tin- music of ( lit' three (lasses ol Indian tribes 
mentioned above. Music of the 1 prmnti\c Indian tribes is predominantly 
dilonic. Inlonie or hlndonic. It is composed mostly of a single musical 
line. and the rhythm in this music is predominantly asymmetrical, i.e. 
without any regular iliylhm 01 lain (or (tlap ol Classical Indian music) 
This music is also mostly ritualistic or functional, and the types are in 
most cases confined to particular lubes or culture groups. In the music 
ol the semi tribes the scales an 1 predominantly tribune or lelraloiiic. 
additional lines are occasionally introduced, and asymmetrical and 
symmetrical rhythm are both fa\oured. The musical types are still 
routined to particular tribes, although trace.* ol overlapping arc found 
among tin* central Indian tribes Functional music predominates, though 
traces of non functional music are also found In the music of the third 
group of tribes whom we have called tin* semi castes, the influence of the 
icgional lolk music is clearly perceptible. Tetralonic and pentalonie 
tunes |>redominatc i The symmetrical rhythm with the* common limes 
rales ol and 1 malms are picdominanl 'File music is olten multilinear. 
These musical types arc* not necessarily coni med to particular tribes or 
groups Functional music is still prominent in llu* M ini caste music 
although the non func tional variety is now giadually becoming more' and 
more popular m it. (irealer use ol meanmglul words and literary ideas 
e another peculiarity ol the music ol this Hurd group o! tribes '' (p (> ) 

Flic predominant element in the Classical music of India is its 
artistry. It is therefore to a large extent indi\ idualisl ic Hut the- other 
hpc of Indian music wc* tune discussed abo\e is congregational in nature 
The picture of our society and culture is more* reflected in this latter type 
of music. 

Classical music is a great leveller, vvlinh does not encourage much 
difference on the* basis of soc ial and ' ultural groups. It aims at a hc*alth\ 
standardisation ol Indian music Bill il w c carelully lollovv the develop- 
mail of Hus Classical music wc will lind that it lias given rise to several 
offshoots all over India at dill’ercnl limes in j espouse to the needs of 
dilferent social and culture groups These ollshools. although they try 
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In imitate 1 the various classical nupis, can not Ik* taken as true specimens 
oJ Hie Classical Indian music on account of the various modifications and 
innovations lo be found in each of them. Here lies a \ cry rich field in 
India awaiting tli«* arrival of the research workers on Indian music. We 
shall conclude tins paper by mentioning a few of those group based 
mixed musical styles that appeared in Bengal during Ihe last one 

thousand years. 

We start this history with .lavndcvu, the celebrated aulhor of 

(iitu (jovindu, whom, if Ihe tradition is to he belivcd, we must conside r 
as a true representative of the Classical style of Indian music Ills soul'-. 
on Kadha Krishna lila, or the divine sports ol Radlia and Krishna, had a 
great impact on X'idvapali ol Milhila and Cliandida^ of Bengal, both of 
whom lived in the 1 lath eenlnrv Both X’idvapali and Chandidas wrote 
Vaislmava 1\ rics which were miiix in purelv classical sl\lc XX^o mav 

surmise il from the elaborate mention ol nuja s* and lulu s m the old Be ngali 
manuscripts containing these songs Bui the musical liicorics which Ihcv 
followed arc not known lo us In the 17th century a new l\pc of music 
named pula Lirlun was innovated by the Bengal X’aislmavas to popularise* 
lh< i Xaislmava faith m Bengal wlicic* the shuLlus (ie the* devotees ol Ihe 
mother diclies) were inoie numerous Klaboralc licalmenl ol this new 
musical Ivpe is found in Ihe Bengali X’aishnava literature* ol the 17th 

< enlury. 

this Ivpe is primal il\ based oil nuja music, although il is e ongrrga 
lional in its prrlormanee. Moreover it showed a greater dependent c on 
the* story element, and also on Ihe 1 poetical elements of the songs. 'This 
pulu Lirlun ol Ihe* Bengal X'aishnavas introduced many new musical 
embellishments which arc* tv picul of Ihe Bengal style* ol Kirlau, and is 
unknown lo the* Classical slvlc ol Indian music. Ibis kirlan si vie is again 
mllia‘iic(*d le> some* exlenl by the* muiu/ul (jun slvlc* of music eiirienl in 
Bengal from the Kith eenlnrv. Ihe* Icclmiejiics of the muiujul yecl and 
pulu- Lirlun of Bengal arc* diilVienl in niimv ie\spc*els. I ’or example*, 
according lo the theorelieiniis ol pala kirlan, manual -gan is visuinu- 
(Ihruvu lor mixed refrain type), and the* pain kirlan is sunm dhruvu (or 
common- refrain type 4 ) 

In the eighteenth century Bengal witnessed a larger iiumb(*r of ^roup- 
oriented musical slvles The* pala kirlan and manual geet styles ol the 
previous age continued. At the same* time many new slvles also emerged 
lo eope vvilh the* new social and cullural I re nds ol Ihe* new age. Thus, 
Ramprasad, the elebraled poet and singer of this eenlnrv catered to the* 
need of the* more devout section among Ihi* Shaklas Another poet 
musician, Ramnidhi (iupla, appeared on Ihe scene* who composed main 
secular Bengali songs to introduce the* lappa- slvlc of Classical music. 
These songs became very popular among the Bangaleese who were lovers 
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of Classical Indian music at that lime. This century also witnessed a new 
lorm of Bengali lolk music called Kabi-yan which was in the form ol 
(jiieslioii and answer, and was noted lor its secular overtones Dasaralhi 
Bay was another powerful poet composer of this century who created the 
I'unchali s hie ol music in which a combination was made ol the manual 
geed and pala kirlan style. Dliap kirlan was another olfshool of the 
kirlan style of this age. 

All these styes of music continued to flourish in the l c Jth century. 
Tins was the age when the western culture was making a progressive 
impact on the educated Bangalccsc. Kaja Kammohan was 111 (deader ol 
this new' movement He introduced a new style* of music called Brahnui- 
sanyeet in the prater meetings ol his new lailli, Brahma Dharma. this 
music was technically based on a pure* lorm of the Classical .slvle*, hut 
imitated the spirit ol tin* Church music Kabindranalh Tagore in his 
early da\s wrote many songs lor being >ung devotional pravers of the 
Brahmas But in the 20th century, Tagore* music appeared in a plethora 
of delicate* forms having a peculiar Tagorinn stamp m all ol th(*m. This 
music emerged as the most suitable* expre ssion e>! the* ov e*r semsiliv e* Be n 
gali inledlce duals ol our him* In this In led siirvev ol Be*ngali music of 
the* last one* Ihousaml vears 1 have omitted manv important ite*ms ol Be*n 
gall musie*, as lor t*\ample* the* hhatiyah and san tunes ol the* boatmen, or 
the religious music of the* Haul and olliei sects. which are* important tonus 
ed Be*ngah ledk musie* 

The pure Classical slvle* ol North India llemrishe'd in Bengal among 
a ve rv re strie leel audieuice*. and was mainlv palromse*el hv Ihe* nohihtv. 
In the* seeemel hall ol the 1 Dili cenlurv , Bankim Chandra Chatle*rji, Ihe* 
famous selmlar novelist, llamdas Sen and a lew either vvnteis and 
Hunkers made* a se*rious attempt thiough their substained writings to 
make* the* growing seedion ol educated Be*ngaleese mte*resteel m Classical 
Indian music. 

Ldhnomusie*ede>g\ is a new branch ed knowledge* which has give*n a 
new diimnsiem le> musical re*se*areh. I have* discussed here* a lew ed Hie* 
problems m wined) Ihe* sexual scientist will be* interested in his study ed 
Indian music I shall once again stress Ihe* need ed more tieldvvork anel 
re*search in these* directions India oilers a rich and virgin field for 
such slu<lie*s. Systematic inv e*sl igations in this ne*vv tie*lel must be* lake*n 
up lictore* the* interesting musical dew e*rsitie*s ed this old land of ours are* 
totally replaced by the* slandard iorms of sophisticated music, and also 
by Ihe* cinema songs. * 

Indian Institute of Advanced Study . Simla 
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SlDlIKNDi: CHANDRA 


A STUDY OF THE FOLKSONGS OF THE 
NICOBARESE OF CAR NICOBAR ISLAND 


There arc good number of folksongs. folk-tales and myths of the 
Car Nicobarese which can J)c e\cn now heard from Hie oldest people of 
the island. In the myths and folk tales heard in the tribal xillagcs ol 
the country is enshrined in a poelie and imaginalixe garb o! the philoso- 
phy ol these simple folks. “How (lie world evolved" is the most common 
myth-motif. Kvery tribe* has scxcral myths, often mutually contradic- 
tory about its origin In these myths gods and men line together in an 
amoral world. Hut there are types ol myths, the sole function of which 
is to compel obedience to social custom by pointing out how so and so 
was punished by supernatural powers for such and such olTence The 
world of vegetation, the animal kingdom, and man’s dependence on these 
usually are the subject matter for many myths, legends i ol k songs, 
ritual and folktales. Folklore is frankly imaginative and more 
entertaining than awe inspiring. In lacl. tin* main function appears to 
be entertainment. The Car Nicobarese have rich folk-songs legends, 
and folktales. One ol the myths about the origin of Car Nicobarese 
inns as follows. Once upon a time there was a great Hood in this land 
and the whole surface ol it was eoxcrcd with water, one man, hoxvexer. 
was fortunate enough to swim to a big tree xvhich xvas not entirely sub 
merged in the xvaler. lie climbed on the tree and tied himself up in 
the branches of it until the xvaler were assuaged. Whenever lie saxv any 
coconuts come lloaling his xvay in the xvaler, or any pigs and foxvls ( with 
distended stomach) he would swim out to them and bring them in and 
(at them up in tin* branches of the Iree 

“At last the rain stopped and then little xvater decreased and lie got 
a little more room and at last he xvas able to gel down to tin* solid earth 
“Then xvlien the xvaler xvas assuaged he spiked at bitch hitched up 
among the branches of a tree. Its ears being spiked by the great thorn 
of the Kun-hiol e.g. the thorny palm. lit* went to it and released it and 
look it with him and made it his wife ; and Ihcy lived together, llic bitch 
and the man, and they had olTsprings which xvas human.” 

The people of these parks are in the habit ol the wearing the kisal (i.e. 
xery scanty loin cloth) copy the dog. for it has (ail like a dog's tail, and 
also the hand they wear round their head, has ears pricked up like* dog's 
ears. They say loo that they are children (dcsci ndants) of that dog 



(bitch ). 1 A similar myth about their origin is described bv N. K. 
Shyamchoudhuri . 2 “It is said that a Burmese Princes who was exiled from 
the kingdom by her lather lor her unnatural connection witli a dog came 
upon Car Nicorbar in a small canoe born adrift by the wind. But before 
the first child was born, she killed the dog to remove the cause of her 
. \n so that the child might not know of it. When the son was grown up 
she married him as her husband and raised the first family in the island .” 3 

Much of the folk stories have been written in all previous Census 
Reports and in Whiteheads "IN THE NICOBAR ISLAND”. All the 
folk stories are related to : 

(i) The history of the girl in the moon. 

(ii) The story of the great lisli. 

(iii) A domestic tragedy. 

( i v ) The discovery of Chowra. 

(v) Bats. 

(\i) The origin of the moon. 

(vii) The story of the magician 
(viii) The origin of sharks. 

(ix) The man who came back 

The present writer has collected a number of Car Nicobarese folk 
songs from dilferent Milages o( Car Nicobar during his field imcsligution 
sometime in HMW. Both the Nicobarese \ersion as well as English ver 
sion of the songs have been written by the Nicobarese themsel\es in the 
presence 1 ol the writer. But the* inner meaning of each of the songs have 1 
been written bv the writer himself with consultation ol the' Nicobarese* 

S O N (i S 


1. Tin-kok-ngo-yiu-an-Ta-ko : 

Yong, yong, yong. yong kuni riom, 

Nya-ma Mu-ngo. aya-ma tal-nynn. 

Hong ton hok in i-lio too-lo-ro mi-nyam 
()t sa yik ma mi-si, vik an Ta-ko, 

Ma-ha-kon ngo-kuo ta loo ko. \m yih to ka-nent 
Ka \al-ngen e! ka-\al-ngo ngili kim-rio mo hi. 

Ton ngaicli on no sol rgo-room, 

1 Census ol India (A & N Mandi 19*21 Vol II P-17 (Sloiy w ill tin hy C 
Whitehead) . 

2 N. K. ShvaiiK haudhui i Uulletin ol the Depai trm nl ol Anthropology- Vol. IV 
No 1. IWm P. a. 

:\ A similar slor) was also ieeorded m Census ol India, l ( .h r >l T Vol. XVII— P. 5*2. 
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No he> men ki-yo no i pa-ram hoi Jii ; 

\oiing ra-na-mo-hm lii, poi mrnk-kuo hoo i pa nani lioi-hi 
Ol lo-hek-ngor-vo nun no ra-na no Ion. 

Poi meuk-kus hoo i pa 11am hot hi. 

Song about the people of To-ko village (Knglisli Version) 

Hig, Hig, crowd of dancers 

who cal nnri|)c pandanas and pappavas ! 

We* arc 1 willing party to dance 

Like the old man of old Ta ko village 
Who blocked the* paths whe n canoes eanu* 

Throw away, throw auay our dances 
For we have reached utmost part 

to show our dances to other countries 
Now we arc* happy to meet people from oilier Islands 
There* lies no heller joy than 
When we meed friends in their own countries. 

Tin-koo-ko-ti-neu-eho : 

Mali ho! -dm, mall hol-chu 
Ta-a-toi tench 

()i i sun chuok ti tench, inch c*n to-ra -he ta yong ? 

A-ne-o-re chu-o. tench ta o ko re* chu-o 
Kl-mai. pok-ngo ta-rench 

Pong of nga-li chin k ti myin 1111-si yik yom ehu 
Loh ten no no no no lu mo re 

'Tom to heng til la-liol kuin rhe lie* kuo 
Ngam lo-kin-roo-lu- vo Inng to kni Ion ediu. 

A-tol to nia-ro-ngo. rang clion. 

Sa-nap lo-kuk to-kak 

Song of the Planters : (English Version) 

Hallo friend ! Ilallo friend ! 

Let us go to plant our plantation 
You lazy father, where shall we go to plant 9 

If I plant my coconut tree in tlu* sea. it will he* downed 
For my forefathers of old did not plants in such 1 
For. they hung round tlu*ir necks, 

A pair of fork and spoons that remained 
They have left a mark behind them. 

To chose the trees with huge branches and nuts 
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Song No. 3 : 

Ik he ngith panam no a yol 
lk he-hi ol oi nyis 

Yih-ka yik yong hi to yik an so nc-nyo 
Ma-hu-vah ko op re vik no i sam-pn 
Ngaich ha put In no cha a 

To nuk ta-choi nnng in sa 1(1 
Lu po el-mat ngaieh to la nis\o 
No in sa imp lo-ko cn lei 
El-kuu op ngaich ok-ku-N oiny no ha loll lo ngo 
No in lol-ngo yik ta-rik an nok-lol-tin. 

Song About the People of Cliowrn (English Version) 

When the world was voting 

Wh(‘ii we were not in this world 
Our lore -lathers wore visited by the people Chowra 
They were here for sidling Iheir canoes to 

Car Nieorbarese 

lhil. cheated them with wooden kniws 

Wliich were painted with charcoal tine 
As an imitation for the* real knives 

Soon cooked pandanas was put to canoe tor send 
As a revenge lo afflict tin* people of Nok-lol tin. 

Song No. 4 : 

Ti n-kno-ko-ngi noko -ngam cln-ngenl 
Young at mi kak it oi hong pong-mc ngam clu 
ngenl \e no ngo ko 
Po- ny in no ngenk tu-\o lop tu-lan 
Ngaich to-tonre ol chi nge-tu \o 
Yi ngo re nola-lu-ngj \ip n\io veil ha-ro-li-ye 
Yo ko re pu-\o so. pong Mo ta ko-ngo-\ip ra-lo 
No ha-\e-ko ngan ehi-ngent 
llok-tcn o no kuvavlo-ngo top lu Ian 

Song of a Man — Transformed into a Python — (English Version) 

Ih wv ignorant are we r when the moon is eclipsed 

For the moon is said to he* swallowed by a python 

If it\s swallowed — we will have no moon 

The hollow piece of canoes are beaten 

With the slogans of \omilling it out 

For driving the python away from swallowing 

For the pregnant women are to take hath. 
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Sons No. 5 : 

Tin-kok-ngo lol-ta-rong : 

lla-u den ill. ha u Umi hi in roll, i ho ' 

Oi-mol ki-rion, ye hi sin mi si long ki sa In no 
li to la-choi no kucli ngen 
To ku chi-yo. Ang lol rarong 

Po-kus-re in ri roj> ngaich ham ko kns ok 1 1 1 
Yik to cha-liis ri ro kum-riom 

Ko-on in ri 01 ol nyo. yci long \oi ko 
Iva la-nis yo vip ail pin-sang-Io 

Song About Tot-T«-Kong — ( Lnghsli Version) 

Is it not that wo found it out '> 

In olden times \vc* won' 1 1 it' wearers ol loin i lollies 
And wo are performing a dance 
This is the wooden sword 

That cut lot-la ran" i rom lalllc Andaman 
Those dancers whose \oices were passing away slowly 
Lett the empty coconut shells after drinking 
We in grief picked them up and kissed them 
In the memory of our missing ones 
It is true that we feel no hungry 
If we just smell 

The swei t \apour Irom the pot ol the wonum 
Of the Pin-sang-Io 

Song No. Ci : 

Tin kok ngo ka eah-len 
Ka-Iah ten hi on kak kak lo-nga mull 
Ing he ngam mai no la hot tako 
Poi-yen niij) kak to Ion chu-no ngai'-h 

Ton meuk mi ne sa keok chin no ki lcnk Ko it 
Ilol-chu. ke roi-choon man ku-roh 

Kum-ngo-re ti-to t-hok roi ta-o-ko 
llok-ngen chu-o chu-o Kit-hinl kinyon 
Rato mi mo ta-ma tu ngaich el-mai 
Chu-ri ngo mi-110 roi ta-o-ko m re 
Li po li tang mi-no ta ina-lu 
I Ion-nup-kak no-ot lok nyo id ka toh-e 
Suk-tom kin-van. kin luk ngam mai 
Di-yin ta ko nun nn ne-kak 

Poh-to ngaich chuh pa-ti-rc 
Iloin sum. ngaich hut, oi ra-mo-Iow. 
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Song About Catching Fish — (English Version) 

Let us try and catch some fish now 
While the sea is at its lowest tide 
As I think that fish are plenty 

For I could see the sea-stork flying about 
My friend, go and gel some leaves 

And bring some dried coconut leaves 
Let myself scrape some poisoning fruits 
Put down the fishing traps into the sea 
He set up around the coconut leaves 

Surrounding the traps firmly with leaves 
That fish may not escape from beneath 
Let us go hack to our homes 
That we may hod and happily ha\e some soup’ 

Song No. 7 : 

Tin-kok ngo-Si li look lo . 

Si h look-lo nu kali Ion oi kan yio 
To ra nch-lo hi 

Ton ha man pin cha kong chon 
Nup ka nia po lit 4 

Ti ro uk ha-oi no lin-hus-lo nya-an hvorc 

Oh lion oil ko pon mat to nil ka lan re yo. 

Song On Insects — (English version) 

I low did you come lo know 
At one beginning 
The insects that string us 

(lather the sweet flowers juice 
They put out harks of trees 

To make a good smell oi their food 
They would not fail 

because they are shuttered by the spring of calm spells 


Song No. 8 : 

Ra-ayo man min ngaich to elm 
Fok-ngo cl ehong clnn-min 
Ngaieh man min re-a-ya to chu 
l T p pom-cho min ol koo po Ion 
Ye chu-och ma-ro-val-chuok 
Chap hot chu el-lon-re-ti 
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Ilom at vach-ngo-inin to elm 

Ngaich chin min, rc-ngen meh 
l Aik ct-chong, chin min ngaich 

Koo po-lon. pom cho mi-no co dm 
Po ro-oii'h nia-ro vat cliuok 

Ra-a-yo man min ngaich to elm 
Oich lok ngo cl ngain mai 

Ngaich man min ra a yo to elm 
Clic he chon chin o re elm o 

To or ye-chu oeh hang pul 
Op ha-nam ngem mill no pul 

Ngaich chin min. rc-ngen mcli 

Song Off A Lover — (Lnglisli Version) 

Von will he left by me 
By s h i i > I will leave 
Now’ you w ill he lel’l by me 
You must remember 
When I am far away 

Pul me within your heart 
I'nlcss you may forget me 
Soon I will lca\e you 
Do please remember me 

Allhough 1 am far away 
You will be left by me 

1 will he leaving you far across Ihc sea 
1 wish 1 kniwv a bird 

With wings to lly with 
Or else 1 am a flower 

The llmvcr you mostly love 
Soon I will leave you. 

M E A N I N G 

Song No. 1 : 

Once upon a lime there was a \illagc in the oast coast. People of 
the \illage were afraid of oulsidtTS. So. when they saw a canoe approa 
clung they closed their footpaths b\ culling down the branches of trees. 
m> that strangers might not find their way into the \illage. Thai fear 
is now no more 1 Wo meet friends now' from other pi. ices 

Song No. 2 : 

The land is owned here hereditarily by the descendants of the lirst 
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land-owner. Inless the landless people are given land where to plant 
coconut trees ; they will not live. For they eannot plant their trees in 
the sea. 

Song No. 3 : 

In olden times when the island ol Car Nicobar was young some pi o- 
ple from Chowra came then* in order to exchange their earthen-pots oi 
ddferenl sizes and the canoe in which they had come. Now at that time 
ioreign materials were hard to gel So. instead ol real knives, the Car 
Nicobarese made* some false knives out ol wood and painted them with 
charcoal. These lhc\ presented to the people ol Chowra, who were happ\ 
with them, not knowing that these were* imitation. They went back to 
their land in canoes with full ol joy Their voyage look only one* night. 
As soon as they reached home*, they examined everything lliev got from 
their Iriends ol Car Nicobar and at last lliev round that the* things were 
< orrecl but the kni\cs we re imitation - and that made* ol wood, painted 
with charcoal. Soon, thc\ became* loo much angry and were* reach to lake* 
revenge on their iriends for having cheated them thus Now' most ol 
people of Chowra in those* clays knew magic Tlicv . in return, made* a 
small canoe with complete masks and eight sails They put on d a pot eon 
lainecl cooked pandanas. They lei il aclrifted to the shores oi Car 
Nicobar It drifted on the shore* ol a village named Nok lop-tin. some 
distance* from Kimois village, on Hie southern coast of the island One* ol 
the Nicobarese* lound it and look it home where all Hie iamily members 
ol the man exce pt a child ate* these conked food Soon all famil\ mein 
hers including Hie man died. The child was sleeping when that thing 
was being happened. On woke lip, the child went to the sea shore*, not 
knowing anything about Ins father and mother. A man from Kimois saw 
him, lie escorted the* child up In his house* and found that the* parents of 
the child had already died there lie* look Hie unforlunale boy and llic 
dead bodies In Kimois when* be burned the (leads with the help ol his 
c o-villagcrs. 


Song No. 4 : 

Once upon a time* a party of women and men went out to tlu ir 
garden to colled Iheir food supply On their way bac k, thev fell thirsty. 
One of the men c limbed up a tree* for plucking a drinking coconut, lie 
cut clown the* nut and told them to cut it open and drink. Afterwards ho 
told them to proceed home, while he stayed on the tree tilled himself 
with the dowers of palm which turned into fats m his intestines. Last 
at night Ik* came home in tlu* form of a p\ thon snake. lie opened out 
his mouth and pul it in between the lloor and top of the house Fibs had 
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frightened the girls who ran to the door to jump down. At the entrance, 
the python stood with wide open mouth. The girls after jumping found 
themselves in the stomac^i of the python. One ol the girls had a knife 
in her hand witli this she pierced open the stomach ol the python and 
cut their way out. Thus the three gills managed to escape. The 
python finding that there is nothing big enough on the earth to swallow 
than to climh up to the moon. So, when tin* moon was sighted in her 
lull form, tile python attacked and swallowed it. 

Song No. 5 : 

Once upon a lime, a man called Tot Tn rong was courting a pretty 
girl. He tried in many ways to win her hut every lime, he was rejected. 
In despair he wanted to lake revenge on her. On a festival day, llie \il 
largers were invited to perforin dances Thai night fat Ta rong made a 
magic sword out of wood with which he splitted the land into two. The 
girl to whom he courted, was moving away in that land without knowing 
that the islands were .separated from each oilier Next morning they 
found that they could not find their relations and friends, hut Ihev lound 
empty coconut shells were up by the sea Some of them pit Ued Ihese 
shells up and kissed them in sorrow. Once* lilllc Andaman was a pari of 
Oar Nicobar but Tat Ta rong nil it a wav as a revenge on the gill who 
i ejected his love. So Oar Nicobar was left in the middle*, three limes 
lesser in size than Little* Andaman. It is called To ku Ohi by the* Oar 
Nicobaresc* c*.g w hich was cut away. Now the spirit ol I lie pretty girl 
is transformed into lairy and lives in a place called Pin song lo. She 
dose* not use* tire for cooking hill just lays the leaves of coeoanul around 
the pol and everything is cooked inside* it. If any one passes through 
that way, he will still feel sweet smell of the re*el yam and deliiutely loose 
his hunger. 

Song No. : 

Nearly all the* Nicobaresc arc k fond of fishing There are many ways 
of fishing such as spearing, poisoning, netting, line and honk, rod and line 
etc. Hut poisoning the fish is tjie earliest method of catching fish. 
Everybody can catch fish in this method and even weak person may also 
cate’ll fish according to his requirement as all dead fish will come out 
over the water due to the effect of poisonous IT nits The material used 
when poisoning the fish are wooden basket known as traps which are* 
arranger first of all in such a position that way out ol the lisli may !)(’ 
blocked. When all are blocked the scrapped poison fruits an* thrown 
about within the area according to extension of boundary of the dry 
cocoanut leaves. When the people think that enough amount of lish are 
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caught in the Imps, the owner of each trap pull oul fishes from iheir 
respective traps and put them into llieir basket and return home*. Alter 
which Ihev prepare fish curry with these fish and all cat il happily. 

Song No. 7 : 

Some inserts which ha\e siring live on I lower juice and also on sweet 
smelling harks of tree from which they extract a kind of juice. though 
they are small m size, \el lliev can destroy big liee. Just imagine' how 
nallle inserts destiny the coconut trees, so also the other l\pes ol insects 
mu also destroy oilier type's ol tree's. 

Song No. 8 : 

A couple was n wly engaged to be- mained and all ol a sudden lhr\ 
parted cae h other. Thc\ bo\ had to le*a\e hn sweel heail lo (inti means 
tor woik in a lar oil land acioss the sea lieu* Iht* bo\ expu-sv s his 
deep sonow ol parting with his sweel heart 


ANALSIS : 

Most of the songs are in praise oi the objects ol then d.iilx lives sue h 
as cocoanul trees, melhods of lislnng eie Some* others ha\e a moial to 
draw lrom the legi*nd on which Ihev are based 

lieu*. Song 1 indicates the* preseii* e ol a \illage in the east coast ol 
(air Nicobar (piobablv Ihg Lapali as tins was t lanni'd as i heir original 
\iltage*) , Song 2 rellecis the* s\ stem mherilaiH e oi land eg. heredilarv ; 
Song ,1 tells us the* relationship ol the (air Nieohau.se with Ihose ol 
Chowra ; Song 1 lells how a good man translormed into a snake and 
tlie*n moon; Song f> indicates the relationship of the (lar Nieoharese* wilh 
those 1 of Lillie* Andamanese* and how llu* laller one* scpaialed (a gengra 
pliieal and historical pond lo he* considered ) ; Song f> elescrihe , s llu* 
dilleu'nl melhods of lishing practice by llie Nicobaiese and Song 7 
describes the* lood habit oi the various tvpes oi insects while Song S 
docs not relict l any material items bill expresses de ep sorrow' of parting 

Sl r MMING IT: 

From llie* above* discussions, it is seen that folksongs ha\e* been 
playing an c'ssenlial role* in all the sphere's of lib* ol the Car Nieoharese. 
While pre paring any kind ol festival these* Ivpcs of folk songs should not 
he ignoivd as these; are inextricably interwoven with tin* lile; and 
activities of the Car Nieoharese*. This sort of sludv has a special impor- 
tance in understanding the* inter coimceTions among the* various spheres 
of life of the Nieoharese. 
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AMALENJM* MITRA 


THE SANNYASIS OF GAJAN FESTIVAL 

Tin 1 Gajan festival of Siva and Dharmalliakur are almost identical 
i \cepl that in Dharma Gajan the wooden horses (as the carrier of the 
deilv) are indispensable during the nocturnal procession led 1>\ the 
Sannvasi.s. The reason of identity in regard to the cede of conduct and 
behaviour of Sannyasis on the oc< asion of Dharma and Siva Gajan can 
not he answered properly without an extensive leseanh This much can 
he said at the moment that there an 1 ample proofs that the Saivaits tried 
(o equate Dharma with Siva, as the backward castes who stalled 
Dharma woiship had no piceise and thorough conception of their deity. 
However. yet it stands as a problem. Those SannvaHs are call(*d 
“Hhokta". I'm m the historical point of view, the (iajan <d' Siva is the 
oldest Ihe rituals observed in Dlmrma (Iajan perhaps ha\ e been 
adopl(*d in Ihe later periods from that of Shiva. In Ihe Dharma Purana, 
Dharma is show n as Mdideva %’iran jana”, i.<\ the Supreme (iod hein" 
the Grealor id' brahma, Vishnu and Malmswarn It is needless to say that 
tins conception is not based on Hindu anthology It is a mere fancy of 
tlie poels of Dliannapurana of l lit- medieval period TIie*ro is no elisput 
ill" the* fail that the worship of Siva was established in India Ion" oeforc 
Ihnl of Dhaimaraj : though Dlunma is the* older of the two deities in an 
• uiliiely oIIht fniiii and coneeplion. Ilian llial wliieh we find H now a 
Jays. Hut wliv Dharma worsluj) is con lined to Karli area onlv ? 

The I'hnh fas come from all castes and Iribes They mainlain 
TnafaA self restrain, resli ieled diet Shavui" of hair and pairing of nails 
are also tabooed for those davs When the (Iajan festival is started Ihe 
Muth'lav take hath and wear sain'd threads, eommonly Inown as 
'll farin' Then they wander horn door to door every evening with 
“Ihmesw ara’’ on llieii shoulder ll serins tlial the Ulwhln v obsem* some 
sort of mournin'* period like "Asaueha" limpunlO What does il 
mdieale ? 

I lie vallcin seholar like ,Io"esh (111. Hoy \ idyanidln observeel llial Ihe 
word (Iajan ori"inaled from the word “(lai jan” (roami"). 'Flu* 
Sannyasis are the bride "room's party of Ihe marriage festival of Ilara and 
Kali. J 1 1 Dharma worship the Dharmalliakur is "iven into maniai’e with 
Mnk t i clc. (Vide ihija Parhan" p f>(d II has been e>bscr\cd in a 
rreenl fit D I inv esli"alion llial Mine are customs ol iji\ 1114 marriage 1 of 
l)harma with \ilabah A ridiculous example was lound in Mu* village 
Koma (P. S Snri. Dt. Hirhhum) when* another Dhaimalhkur of ad jomiii" 
village is jLpvem in marriage with that of Koma. I11 another village. 
‘Mantras’ related to Hindu marriage an* read out without anv observance* 



of marriage rituals during the performance of this festival. These reveal 
that there was a custom of Dharma marriage which is now in the way of 
extinction. In spite of these, wc can not draw inference that the 
IUioktus represent the bridegroom's parly of the marriage of Ilara and 
Kali, It is not understood why the bridgroom’s party would observe cer- 
tain restriction of diet and shaving etc. if it is linked w r ith marriage 
ceremony ? Mahamohopadhva Ilaraprasad Shastri tried to prove in an 
article published in Bangiija Sahifija Parisat Palrika that a ‘Bratya’ sec- 
lion of the Aryans were taken back to their original sect on the last day 
of the month of ' Chailra’ (April). Since then their descendants have 
been commemorating the day in this fashion. So the Bhoktas observe 
such customs. Sudhangslui Kr. Roy of Coomarswamv Research Institute, 
Midnapur, says ‘‘Mummified body of Akhenalen probably was brought 
by sea to Bengal all the way from Egypt in a royal barge up the Arial Kha 
river. This is evidenced in the Cajun festival when devotees let their 
hair grow' for a month and wear all the mourning garments and behave 
like sons who have lost their beloved father and carry in procession a 
wooden effigy covered with fine ‘ChelT doth and go through streets of 
Ihe cities and \illages throughout the month of Chailra”. (Vide — 
Prehistoric India and Ancient Egypt -p. .‘55). lie further adds that the* 
mummy had been kepi hidden somewhere in the hills of Rajmahal. 
Manbhum and Sanlal Parganas on the western fringes of Bengal. 

Roy's theory can not he ignored totally. Rajmahal is a vast area, 
which is in Santals Pargana now. The ancient history of this area is in 
in Ihe dark. This much we can say Ihnl this area was inhabited In 
Auslrics and (ill lo day lliev have* been dwelling in Ibis area a large 
number with their peeuliar beliefs and rituals. 

While on research on Dharinalhakur, Ihe contributor of this paper 
collected two rhymes, one from Rirhluim and Ihe oilier from Burdwan, l lit 1 
fragments of whieli are mentioned here for showing Ihe co relation . 

1. “Kalliir sandhane jao Sanlal Pargane'’ . . i e. Please go to Santal 
Pargana in quesl of sticks. 

‘J. “Suntnli Parabale ache Korarer gaeliT’ . . . i.e. The ‘Korar' tree is 
in Sanlal Pargana. 

Bill whal is Ihe reason of going lo Santal Pargana in quest of slicks? 
II can he gucsed thal the Sanlal hill lias been found in Santal Pargana in 
the second rhyme. Sanlali hill is well known to us through “Manasa 
Mangal Kavya”. In fact, there is no existence of this hill. Bid it is diffi- 
cult to understand why Sanlali hill is found in Dharma (iajaii. What is 
the relation ? The language of the rhyme is modern except the word 
‘Santali’. In ancient Egyptian language \Sa-ta-li’ means, the abode of 
king i.e. Rajmahal. Are not the words suggestive ? Many Egyptian 
words (‘an yel he traced in our Bengali colloquial tongue and the Arcliaeo- 
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logical Directorate of \V. Bengal had discovered proofs of Egyptian cul- 
lure from many parts of Bengal such as ‘Pandu Ha jar Dhihi’, ‘Deulpola’ 
( l tc. Besid(*s these, the queer rituals observed by Egyptians wilb Ihe dead 
body can yet be compared xvitli tin* Austric beli(*fs and some within us 
even today. Therefore the Iheorv of commemoration of Ihe death 
anniversary of some Egyptian Emperor by the Blwktns of (iajan (estival 
can not be ruled out, pending thorough investigation. 

The rituals on the occasion of the observence ol I Ik* death anniver- 
sary of Osiris, Hie corn-god in ancient Egxpl bear strong resemblances 
with those of Dharma (iajan. Like Osiris, “the death of Adonis Mas 
annually mourned, to the shrill wailing notes of the flutes, willi weeping 
lamentation and beating of breast but the next day hr was believed to 
come to life again and ascend up to heaxen in the presence of his wor- 
shippers. The disconsolate' believers left, behind on earth, sinned thru- 
heads as the Egyptians did on Ihe death ol Ihe dixinr hull Apis' 1 iLra/er) 
We now can compare this rile with the (iajan festival The “Bane*sxvara" 
is carried ove*r in a procession to a river or lank for washing with seirne* 
magic rites which is known as “Daduri (ihala". No doubt Ibis observance 
has a noteworthy resemblance with that of Egypt. Fraser's view’ ein tlm 
Shiva Parxali Brala of Kangra district max also b<‘ quoted here for 
lelerenee : “The* marriage ot‘ the se Indian deities in Spring corre*sponds 
to the European rcmneiniex in w hie h the' marriage* of Ihe* xenial spirits 
of vegetation is represented by Ihe king and e|iie*e*n of Max. the* Max Bride*. 
Bridegroom eif the* May and sei forlh r F he* tlirowing e>f images into Ihe* 
water and Hie* mourning for lhe*m. are the* oquix ah*nls e»f Ihe* Euiopcau 
e lisle >ms of lliroxving the* dead spirit ol \ e*gelal am ." 

Now we* should try lei deduce solution from the* rituals related to 
tabooed diet, purification of soul and so on 

“Among Ihe* “Maoris anx eine* who had handled a corpse*, helped to 
coin ex it I e) (he* grave', or touched a elcael man's hone* was cut eilf from 
all intercourse and almost all communication with mankind, lie* coulel 
not e*nte*r any house*, or e'eime* into contact x\ilh anx person or thing with 
out utterly he* deviling Ibean”. “The* rule* w hich forhidcs prisons x\ ho have* 
be'en in contact with the* dead to touch food with their hanels would seem 
lei have been universal in Fell vnesia" “When the Fijians luul buried a 

man alive 1 as Ihc'x of t oil did, llie*y iise*el at nighllall tei make* a great uproar 
by means of bamboos, lruni])e*l she*Ils and so fortli, for Ihe* purpeise eif 
frightening away his ghost h(*st he* should attempt lei return lei his eilel 
home’. “In Wageia of East Africa three* days idler Ins return Irom 
the fight the* warrior shaves his hcael Bill before lie* may enter his village* 
he has to hang a live* feixx 1 head uppermost, round his mrk. Hun the bird 
is decapitated and its head left hanging round his neck”. 

“Among the Nalchaz Indians of North America veiling braves who 
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had taken their first scalps were obliged to observe certain rules of 
abstinence tor six months. They niii^hl not sleep with their wives nor eat 

flesh". ‘‘When a Choctaw had killed an enemy and taken his scalp, ho 

went into mourning for a month during which he mitfhl not comb his 
hair”. 

“The Indians of Noolkn sound prepare themselves for catching 
whales bv observing a fast for a week, during wlucli they ate very little 
bathed in the water several limes a day." “In Mirzapur when Ihe seed 
of the silk woun is brought inlo house', the Kol or Hhuiyar pills it in a 
place which has been carefully plastered with holy cow-dun^ to brim; 
iuood hick ITom that time the owner must be careful to avoid ceremonial 
impurity. He must «»ivc up cohabitation with his wile; he may not 

sleep on a bed or shave himself, nor cut his nails, nor anoint himself wilh 

oil nor i‘ii( food cooked with blitter nor tell lies nor do any tiling else* that 
lie deems wronii” 

‘The Indians of llrilish Columbia used to separate from his wife for 
a full month before lie sets haps for bears" 

“The Esquimaux eelehiale a L'rcal annual festival in December w hen 
the bladders of all tin* seals, whales, walrus and while hears Dial have 
been killed in the vear aie taken into the assembly hou>c of the village 
They remain llirre lor several (lavs and so Joui^ as lliev do so the hunhT', 
avoid all intercourse with women, saving that if they faded in that 
respect the souls of llie dead animals would he offended”. “When Ihe 
Kavans have shot one « T the dreaded lloruean haul In rs. . . lor eiyhl (lavs 
allerwards lliev mud halhe bv dav and niybl" “In Madras tlie imirden r 
of a cobra (h'ems himself polluted for three davs". 

Now from h.csr 1 1 si 1 21 q can he mfcircd that Ihe lahoo ilscll is an 
innovation of Hu pnmihve iiihal sorely and that mav haw 1 originated 
from lmnlnup cull h at ion dealh or slaughter. 

Similv Kumar Challerjee savs llial Ihe A list rit s believed in (Ik 1 
( \islence of soul after dealh llial eould enter inside lh(* lice, lull or living 
animals This belief was taken bv the Hindoos and modified to Ihe 
belief in I ram iimpail ion of souls The like c'Temonies of Sradho ollenn,y 
food lo (lie dead ele also ms^lil have evided within them (vide Bharat 
Sanskrili p hi) Tie* \usliics migrated lo India loin; before the Arvans. 
Tlie curious maqu beliefs and rituals maintained bv them were adopted 
] i v Hu 1 Aivans and acculturation was done to a Lp'ea! extent IIok c it 
would not be w ronj^ if one sup[inses that Ihe Wsttucha' observed by the 
Sannvasis at tlie (iajan I estival is a jiroducl of Austric belief Bill what 
for these Sannvasis obsuve such mournim; and restriction } Is that a 
( onnnemorat on of some dead person or deity? The question remains 
unsolved 


Govt. Ilifjh School, Suri< Birhhum . 
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JIKMnNDKANTIl ISANKUJKK 


MARRIAGE OF TANKS (BUNDH-BIHA): 

ANALYSIS OF A SOCIAL CUSTOM OF THE KORA 

lnlormalion on bandit hilnt \\;is colleclcd m the llnce adjacent \il 
la^cs ol Par^aimah barabhum under Ihe jmisdiclion <>i baraba/ar Police 
Station m Puiulia District, munch . Ka^ma. kaimahcra and Sankhan 

Indore entering inlo our lopu under tlru iismm, d hr uselul lo 

introduce the natters brie 11 y lo llie ethnic hack^i uuml ol Ihe PaiLjannah 
ol baiabluim winch is now dcluucl, was lormuly a i >1 iimn | kingdom 
willi Inhal thief. U conlamed a lolal iiiiiiiIkt <d ,V.M» \ illumes ( o\erm^ 
an area ol b .‘>4 sq miles ol souUiein Puiuha I he hoia ait* uiir amon<; 
(> I ca.sles 1 1 \ i n 14 in lhirahlmm willi a population <>i ‘J,bM ie 1 ()*)'.,, oi the 
lolal |)o|)iilal ion ol Ihe Male Idle Pai^annali is slill (inminaled |>\ Mu* 

1 1 1 1 >:i 1 groups mainly, llu* lihmmj. Ihe Mudal and ihe Mahalo ( 11 1 limn 
numerical, pohhcal ponds ol \ irw a. \\ t i I as in Ihe mailer or land 
holdings 1 In P.M >1 census llu- koia ol \\ csl be n_;.d and bihai w rrr 
hsled as a iuciiiIm r ol Stlndulcd Ti da s \ ei \ Iilllc is known ahoul Ihe 
cllnuc allilialion ol Mu* kora. I lie aidhoulies ol ddl'tieid census opera 
lions since Ihe time ol ltis"l\ wen- snmewhal pmpiesed m plat iu^ llu* 
Kora either in llu* inhal 01 in (he Schedul'd (,.rde ^mep^ nr m ;he ^nmp 
ol i asle Hindus. In icalily, we lint I them at j»i cm id 1 rpi e a-nlm^ an 
adxanced sla^e towards integration willi llu ilindu sot irly 

bundlibiha Ceremony a case: 

We wt*re told that e\ei\ newly e\ca\aled lank had lo he manied' 
sooner or later aller its t oust un 1 2011 li nuqld lake ilnce in lour \eais 
e \ <‘ii lo negotiate such a innehon. I nld and nniess llus lunciion n 
math*, llu* waler ol a parliculai lank is not mindly act t plable and .such a 
lank is known as tlmhni Imiulh or unmairied or mu onseraled lank, 
llu* waler ol d is supposed lo he ol bail lash* aim odoiu and nun run 
cause illness to those who list* il. Villagers s_;t*iu*r;i I i \ 1 1 \ lo a>oul ihin^ 
its w ide r. Any ritual hint lions like pm ilk aim \ bath m toniuHion with 
Hit* diirt'renl riles ol' passant* cannot he tltme in an Ammarried' lank. ( /. 
confide example ol‘ such ii tank in Kalina known as Much tank, was 
cited by the villagers. There is iilso ;i strong helici amon^ the Kora, 
who art* mainly concerned willi it, that il they are nut pioperly enli i 
tabled during Ihe Amu rm^e' Iunchon by the owner. Mu* Wider oi llial 
parlicular lank will surely become muddy and will taste salmi'. i 


1. These (ionics have been given I nun our sot iningieui survey nl tins Parg innuh 
made in connection wilh the Hhuiiiij Projei t (ID.Y7 OU) nl lhc‘ Anlln opnlngmil Smvey 

oi India. 



vnsc <>i Nakul Mahalo ol' the village of Ra^nia was referred lo by 
our Kora informants. The unkind treatment of Nakul Mahalo towards 
the Kora muddi eli^crs of Ins tank resulted in spoiling the water oi the 
lank. The* \ dinners try to avoid using its water. Of course, this slate 
menl of the Kora is not supported by (TcnoiK* c*lse. 1 1 1 1 caste 
brahmins oi 1 1 it* \ dingo do not admit the truth of such queer ideas oi the 
Kora. They an* oi the opinion that the Kora put up tins funny shay so 
that common \ dialers may not ge*t away I mm performing such an 
e\])ensive iunction. 

Well lo do \illngors, who want to construct a lank, generally prefer 
to engage Kora Mudis lor the purpose*, tl is a general notion of tliis 
area that, whatever obslruetion may come in Hit* way of ehggmg up lank, 
tin* Kora will not lea\e it and they will not slop their pick and hoe until 
they can trace* end seam* pcienmal souree* tike* a natural spring unele*rneath 
die* tank. The* Kora are* newer found lo abandon any kind of earthwork 
midway, wine'll is (pule often the* case* with labourers ed olhe*r eashss 

Wiiile e\ca\:ilmn work proceeds, the* owner presides the* workers 
with enie* (f nil (pick and mullock), erne* Lodul (hoe), one* baske t and erne* 
piere* oi ne w cloth h> each ed ihe* Mudis w I 10 are* e*ngage*d in e*ailhwoik. 
J lie *se mi pte*menl s become the* properly ed the* Kora alter completion ed 
Ihe* weak. flaw am paid daily wa^s. goneTally in kind, w lue h consists 
ed Iwei see*rs of padely ea annas I \\ e*l \ e* in easti. 1 ’ tl lakes about a month's 
lime* tor si\ lo eaghl Koras to e*\ea\ale* a lank ed me*dium si/e*. K\en\n 
lion goneTally starts m Hie* methods oi Plmh/un (Feb. Mamh) and (Jinifiu 
(March -April) ami eailbweak continues Ihnaiglieuil tlu* monlii oi Iiaishak 
(April May) and ewen uplo Hie* lirsl pari ed Jaislhu (May. lime*) if the 
monsoon stalls late. 

After excavation, d is customary tor tlu* Keaa diners lo e laim seam 1 
e*asli i cnumerat ion frean l lie* owner lei release* tile* se)urce*s ed the* springs 
by tearing up tlu* scaling e > I mud and stone (the* rale varies from He*. 1/- 
lo 1 '1 f> per spting) 1 lu- owner generally makes payment on tlu* site. 

Alter the work is o\cr, it is tea* the* owner to ohemsc* a cemvenient 
date lor tin* pel hainanec oi the* ‘marriage*' ee*re*mony'. It may even lake 
lour U) ii\e* years te)r an owner le> prepare lumselt lea 1 e , e i re*mony winch 
may m\ed\e a grand least with meat, i l s 1 1 and drink, l lie presentation of 
a i*e>w to the* Kora, a geieul nimibe*r of cloths, bell metal utensils etc. lo 
ihe* brahmin, Kamar ami Keaa Mueh. Tlu* expense's are approximately 
Us. -100/ lei aOO;. Cxe-m i ally Hus Junction is he ld in tlu* monllis of 


* This must I >r .i statement <0 a decade ago Anna has bee n a bad coin since long 
,iiid Ihe same is dislodged b\ p.n-a TwcKe 1 annas is equivalent In 75 paise. bill Ihe* 
i.ile a Mich nckci is now Im it: les^ Ilian He 1.75 to 2 25 loi a male and He 1.25 lo 1 75 
lor a I email* these* d.ws - lat 
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Phnlgun , or Cluiitm or Haisakh (Fob. -May) i e. after harvcsl, w hen Mu* agri 
cullurisls become temporarily solvent and are free limn llie routine oi 
agricultural labour. 

Details of the runetioii of the lank of Sankar Malialo to Bansbei.i 
have been given below. Sankar perloimed the ritual nnl\ las! \c,ii in 
I be month of Haisakh. Though there is no specific sacred dale lived bu 
tin* i unction, yet llio\ perfer a lull moon da\ , as happened m Ibis « a^e 

When such a lunclion is to be performed, the owner usiialix cdiiI.ii Is 
the Maliks or caste chiefs of I Ik* Kora ol this region, lialan Mudi ol (lie 
\ illa^i* of Sankhari, (lit* Majhi or the supreme chief and Mouglni Mud 1 
of Karmahera village, l he ParamaniL ol the Kora ol this iocalil\ m.* 
approached lor living a date for the lesli\al and settling up oilier mallei s 
of importance like presents to be made by the owner, number ol niulecs 
from the Kora commimiH . cle. II may be mentioned here llial a I: m • • 
number ol invitees, gcncralK .‘>0 to 10 from tile Kora caste alone, ;.ie 
asked to attend the lunclion. The selection ol imilres t « < • 1 1 1 tin f < i.> 
caste solely depends upon the Majhi and Haramani k 1 he\ uMi.db, 
select persons Irom a or f> \illagrs in Ihe neighbourhood <0 Use ianf in 
(|iieshon. The Kora labourers \\ J i o did tin* digging work lor Ihe htinlr 
an 1 , of course, included in I he* list of the imilccs. It mas be mention, d 
in this connexion llial (lie cash 1 panehayat wilti lialan Mudi as Hie M‘ni 
and Mongliu Mudi a> Ihe Paramamk lias its jurisdiction in ihe billowing 
eighteen \ illumes in the neighbourhood: Koradih. S;ir;^> l l ilabom. 
Karmahera, Bonkah, Sidhagora. Xalunddi, Kayradih, Xisehmlapm . 
Dhadanga, Namsol, Bnnkadili. Dubra jpur, Guradang, Jhaira, hajdih. 
Fuiara and Ragma. 

The owner also contacts Ihe brahmin priest and Ihe Kamar |bla< k 
mi 111) who have specific ritual duty of planting the vhaL kha/a. a post 
in Ihe middle of Hie lank. A kirtan parly (snivel oi deyohonal songs) 
ol Hu* Vaishnavas is also often engaged Well to do people may r\< n 
conlaet a parly of dancing girls’ ( Xucc/mi ) on such occasion la sides 
these, Ihe owner also extends his imitation to his close relaliu s. S.inl.ai 
Malialo went through Ihesc preliminaries. A priesl Irom Ihe digiaH-d 
section of fanrry brahmin caste of Palma (iosamdih was asked lo olli 
ciale the function. lie did Ihe Horn Yafna (sailed lire) as an oli'eimg lo 
the gods. It is a rite of greater Ilmdn trail ion tor hundh prai ist ha . \bho\ 
Kamar of Ragma performed Ihe rile ol planting a ])osl ( Mils is a local 
custom or tradition). Sankar also imiled a kirtan pail\. conipiising ol 
the Gosains of Gosaindih for an all night performance. 

In Ihe ceremony arranged by Sankar Malialo. aboul a lumdiid per 
sons were invited, including forty to lorly tiye Kora Mudi of Sankhari. 
Ragma, Karmahera, Bansbera. Amagora, bankali villages, live members 
of the lineage of Abhoy Kamar of Ragma, three relatives of the Brahmin 
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priest, ten to twelve kirtnn - party members and twenty five to thirty 
lelatives of the owner himself. 

1 he invitees started coming to the embankment of the lank from the 
at ternoon. It may be mentioned lien* that except tor the wives ol Sankar 
Malialo and Kalan Mudi, no other woman was allowed lo allend the 
lunclion. At about 7 1\M. in the evening, the lunelion ol bundli 
pratisllui was started with Ihe Brahmin pcricsl en^a^m^ hunsell in limn 
) ujnu on the embankment ol l lie tank iLsell both Sankar iWahalo and 
his wife, who had tasted on Ilia! da\, sal l>\ Ihe side of the pin si and 
listened to the Sanskntie imanlations t he loud ulleianee ol Sanskiihc 
muiilras aeeompamed b\ Ihe pouring oJ (/lire or clarified Jniller in the 
lire place of 1 ajun Irom tune to lime during Ihe enlire period ol tins 
ritual created a solemn atmosphere. this lunelion lasted lor an hour 
'the Biahnnn priesl «^ol one new piece ol (loth, a metal plale. I a s s and 
water j n^» or Iota ol bell melal a soil” with llallcned rice, molasses lor lilfin 
and a cash ol Us. It)/- as Ices. Alter Ihe lire saenlice was out. Ihe piiesl 
and his assistants wen* ^i\en i ice. puls. lish, sweets and water lor dunk 
my and looking. They cooked Ilnur meals Ihemsches in one eornei ol 
Ihe emban kmcnl and look food there. a\oidm” the loueli ol olheis. I lie 
priesl look Ins meal in Ihe new plate* and "lass t ^i\en lo linn 1>\ ihe owner 

In another lunelion, Bulan Much, the Lui/u oi puesl ol Muhnr j>uj<t 
started Ins rilual function During the period of Ihe bundli hilni rile. Ihe 
owner ol the lank and his wile are relerred lo as (Inin and (mlm respee 
lively. In the similar lasliion, the La\a Kalan and his wile an* called b\ 
Ihe terms Mujlu and Mcjlnin Both ol these < ouplc* nhsei\cd laslm^ on 
Hu* day of Ihe lunelion During the pe*rl ormancc ol Mulnu jnijn noth 
the (lulu and Oulin sal side by side on a mat in Iron! ol lilt spot ^elected 
lor Ihe ritual the Mrjhun also sat at 11 k* oilier eornei ol il Ihe oiler 
m^s of sundried rice, lloweis. lea\es ol brl tree, \i‘iimlion. sandal wood 
paste, $»rass blades, incense 1 , sweets etc weir made* lo Dhumni Deola b\ 
Kalan while he uttered spells in the \ernaculai He appealed to I hi* 
Idiaram deily not lo liaim anxonc who would use the* waler ol Ihe lank 
Irom now onwards In appeasing the < l c * 1 1 \ . a shee p was sacriliied on 
lln* spot b\ Kalan lumsell. Beloiv 1 he* saenlice, some leaxes, lloweis 
ollVred lo Ihe deily, weie tfixen lo it and as l hi* sheep slarlecl e alinjn them, 
il was taken as luek\ si^n b\ Ihe* owner If Ihe* sheep does not e*al Ihe 
same it will be 1 take n as an ill hie k of Ihe* owner At ecplance ol Ihe 
idleiin^s bv the* shee*p symbolically means Ihe* acceptance ol I he* olleviiiL; 
bv the deity. After the sacrifice. Ihe blood was sprinkled all o\e*r Ihe sj)ol 
of the puja and the blood-stained flowers, leaves etc. were finally thrown 
into the lank. 

After this, the Kora Mudi together with the few' a blacksmith palrioi- 
pants joined in a •'rant feast. Kalan tfavc a portion of Ihe raw' meat 
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fiorn the sacrificed sheep to the Kamar and the rest of lhe meal was kept 
icseive for themselves. Other articles for Hie least including rice, 
pulses, salt etc were supplied to them by the owner. The Kora and the 
Kamar rooked I heir food separately. In similar wav. the Yaishnava 
suiters rooked their own food and look their meals separately. Only 
Hu' relatives of the owner look meals in his house 1 . A lurtfc ([iianlily ol 
rire beer was also tfiven h) the Kora and the blacksmith, who spent the 
major portion of the ni^lit in drinking, sin^in^ and merry making, The 
Yaishnava singers also $an/4 a number of de\ olional son^s 

'Mien in the early morning around a A M. the rile of Go!a Gulin 

('human was held, The wife of the eldest son ol Sankar was hiou^hl In 
lhe spot for this 1 unction The Gulin won* a new sari, a new set of 

conchshell bangle- (sunJhu) and put on red lend [sindur) on the forehead 
Jrom a 1 resh packet. The margin of her feel was eolouied red by alia. 'The 
Mejlian also dressed herself like the Gulin but the dressing ai tides m her 

case including sari, sanhha were prov nled by the owner. 'The Gala and 

Majlu were also wore new pieces of doth and banians. The Maflu loo ijol 
them Iroin the lormer. 

The wile of tin 1 eldest son of Gala and Gulin look a winnowing fan 
containing the following articles: imjar or an inverted earthenware with 
a small opening at the lop m which a burning lamp was kept, a small 
quanlilv ol sun dried unboiled rice, vermilion, a few paddy grains, /pass 
blades. How (us inn use. held leave, a small quantity of dust and dried 
tow dim/4 powder and sweds. The Gala and Gulin stood bv side 4 on a 
wooden rectangular seal or jura on I lit* embankment of lhe tank and their 
eldest son's wife made formal welcome to Ibis couple in lhe following 
va\ \| fiis! she brought the winnowing fan m front ol them and moved 

il around I heir lace three limes. Al lhe end of each eireumrnlarv move 

menl. the winnow mil; Ian was lowered lo t<mch the (ordiead ol the (ample 
Mie llnai pul a I resh lump of \ei notion on 1 1 n * lorehead of the Gulin and 
also ol lhe Median who was standing quite near her husband. Kolb llm 
Gt/lfi and Maflu followed her m smearing veimihon on the forehead ol 
their rcspcelive wives Sin* finally welcomed the Gala and Gulin bv 
pressing lhe betel leaves, warmed b\ touch ini' the jntjur, against both 

lln'ir elieeks II inav be considered as a svmbohc re eiiacl nn nt ol the 

marriage ceremonies ol lhe owneis and lhe Kora Majlii through the 
repdalion of such riles like bur ban (human and smdut dam (pule near 
!o lhe lank 

Immediatclv after this, the (iota placed one rupee in lhe water ol 
the lank winch the Kora would have to brintf out bv thorough searching. 
This they did sue* essfully. If the coin could not be traced out, then a^am 
i 5 would mean something unlucky for the owner. 

Early in the morning, just al sunrise. Abhoy Kamar and his assistants 
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performed the ceremony of planting the post or chok-khuta rite. They 
look a largo Hat stone slab with a perforation and placed it in the centre 
of Iho tank. A wooden pole O' to 10' long was inserted in the per- 
ioral ion of the stone-slab. Abhoy himself fixed an iron trident spearhead 
or trisul on the wooden pole in such a way that a portion of the trident 
would be visible from Iho bank. Then he tied one end of a cotton-thread 
reel with tin* trident and brought the reel back to the bank by releasing 
it. Till 1 1 ic* completion of other rituals, this thread reel was held in hand 
by Abhov who stood high on the embankment. 

At about 7 A M. in the morning the last ritual i.e. baitarani par or 
crossing Hu* lank was performed. It was purely a Kora Mudi aflair. A 
t ow was brought to tin* knee-deep water by Ratan Mudi and he caught 
hold of the cow at the neck by wriping round it a new piece of cloth and 
started dragging it from oast to west. The Gold was then asked to catch 
the tad ot the cow and to follow him in crossing the tank. The relatives 
of the (tola followed them in a line. Other participants also followed 
them from a distance. This cow along with tin* new (doth reejuired to th 
up the cow were taken away by Ratan Mudi. 

Then the journey back to the house ol the Gold was started around 
s AM. The Gobi ga\e a lead to the procession. He started moving first 
in the direction ol his house. lie was (nuud to carrv water tilled jhaia 
barn, an earthen container with multiple pores all round ils body, on his 
head Through the pores of this vessel, water was found to stream down 
Ids bod\ The entire path covered by him on the way to his home was 
moistened b\ this water A constant supply of water was maintained b 
ihe Kura Mudi who took water in additional containers. Abhov Kamai 
,'iImi accompanied the procession. lie went on releasing the thread < on 
i ; , >< ■ 1 1 (| with ( hnh Uuihi or central post npto the house of Sankar Malialo 
the Yaislma\ a t lollowed and sang devotional songs. 

On reaching home. Sankar provided ('very participants with light 
i.urcslunenls. Tlirv were given battened rice, curd, and molasses Now 
Sankar and Ins wile broke their last. In addition to this, the Koia Mudi 
and Kumar vveie given sutlieienl rice and tin* cost ol puichasing one gout 
ior making a concluding least in their own villages. Abhoy Kamar got 
a piece of cloth and a cash remuneration of ten rupees. Ratan Mudi also 
u reived Ihe same amount in addition to vv lial lu* had already gol A sum 
ol lliiilv liipces was given to l lie* musicians They as well as Ihe Brahmin 
piles! mid the relatives of Sankar left the place after a midday bast. 

Discussion : 

The Hindu method of tribal absorption is a gradual process. A 
policy of Inissc: fairc was adopted with regard to the tribal cul- 
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(ures, so that Ihev enjoyed a kind of cultural autonomy o\ i-n when 
absorbed under Hinduism. Broadly speaking, we max cite tin 1 following 
Ihrec major indications as the positive tests for complete assimilation of 
tribal group within the sociocultural svslem ol the Hindus In lids 
mallei' xve may take a lead from tin 1 illuminating article of Bum* on ' \ In- 
Hindu method of tribal absorption". (Bose l l .Hl) l'Vsilx. |>\ . ^signing 
a specified hritli or economic role in the form ol a mouopoix and Iheiebv 
offering lliem a place within Hindu sociclx . Secondly b\ allocating ter 
lain specified ritual role to them, and by allowing Hum to gel tin lihial 
services of Brahmin or Yaishnnvn priesls and thereby gixing a stable 
status in I lie Hindu ea.sle hicrachx . Laslh. ]>y allowing (hem In live m 
(lose proximity with other higher caste Hindus in mleipewd manner, 
in oilier words, hv lifting up the harrier of physical lsotalmn 

Let us visualize I lie 1 degree of Kora penetration into the Hindu six iai 
world in the light of abo\ e indications Wi* shall limit our obserxahons 
to the atfairs of Kora life related lo a special social idnal known a- 
hunrih hiha i e. Hie ceremony of Ihe marriage of the lank \ Ins ma\ he 
regarded as iks consecration iTrrnioin . Il is ol inlm-sl lo noie that 
hefoic tin 1 water of a newly e\ca\aled tank he used for social i duals, 'lie 
Kora has lo perform Ibis funrhon. The ael (d‘ assuming mu h a -peedhal 
ritual role for “dictations lo Ihe Koia m spile ol Iheii ie!ali\e isolalion 
and x cry low position in Mu v regional caste hierarehx . has actuallx pto 
ni[)led us to make a close analxsis ol d< tailed procedure s of a * .isi slud\ 

! his analxsis is e>|>\iouslx of lenlalne * I.mi:»i der , >1 >s ol <|i.ahl.dm x.dii* 
lather than ijuanl ilal i\ e 

\s alreadx (list ussed llial Ihe Km a ol Barahhum aie regards J :h the 
experls in digging tanks, erecting nnhankne id , makue- m'xl « d h \ 
Ihemseh e*. think eai Ihw ork mg-, as then hadd-onal < . 1 1 ' ? * i; /'"V.' 1 i h< \ 
are luiind lo grumble oxer anx ('iwtoik Ihih !il on the haddsoi ,d brdlt 
hx other castes which is happened at present But il is hi! !h;d !\o:a 
enjoy some amount of predcrenecs oxer lie* eai I h xx eirke i s o! < * ! 1 1 • • ; tastes 
file local people cherish favonrahle opinion regarding lh<- x'^'kin, he 5 >ds 
of Ihe Kora da\ r labourers There is a general notion in ties ■ b * Mud 
xxhalexer ohsl i net mil mav come in Ihe wax ol digging up a Km!,. Ih Koi a 
will not leaxe it and Ibex will not slop their pick and I me until Ibex can 
trace out some perennial source like a nalmal spring undeinealh the 
lank. file Kora are never found lo abandon anx kind ol eailiixxork 
inidwav, which is often Ihe ease with labourers of other < asp. x In addi 
lion to this, a specific ritual role i e bund h-hi Im has hern assign* d {o 
them by upper castes Hindus in the aiea which is hixond Ihe reach ol Ihe 
day lal)our(‘rs ol oilier cash's. In Barahhum xxe find that d was al the 
inilialive of lilt* Baja of Barahhum the Kora got the monopoly oxei hnndh 
excavating and other kinds of earthworks In this connection. Ibex 
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received a tanwr-pat 9 carrying the order of the Raja about 80 to 100 years 
from now from the then ehief of this estate on the strength of which they 
had almost monopolized in earthworkm^.s Thus it is at the initiative of 
the Hindu Raja ol Barabhum, the landless Kora lahoureis ^ r ol somewhat 
economic security and thereby they found a place in the Hindu productive 4 
system. It is indeed unique for the Kora of Barabhum The Kora who 
live in the neighbouring regions do not lia\e this kind of privilege. The 
abo\e fact haul support to the model of Bose 1 (Bose: 19-11). The local 
people, in their turn, encourage such a landless labourers' class like the 
Kora to settle oxer here in order to "el their expert manual service in 
agricultural li(‘lds 

It may bo mentioned lure that the Kora of Barabhum have the access 
to the sen ices of ritual specialists like the Brahmin priest, Yaishnava 
preceptors. Burbots, Washerman, Midwile which are loimd absent in 
filler places, outside 1 Barabhum. In social rank, the higher caste Hindus 
place the Kora slightly aboxe the "roup of 'untouchables' But the Kora 
themselves consider higher than this Flaw trv lo rationalize 1 their 
evidenllx low position by imertin" the 4 status of the well established and 
tvlalixelx prosperous Hindu groups like 4 the Moiia, (londho Banik and 
the like. 

Hinduism has Id I its successful impression upon the Kora i elisions 
belie 1 fs and rituals. But in the mailer of phwical isolation the Kora arc 4 
lound to live in partial isolation Irom the 4 hi"her caste Hindus The\ lixe 
to"etb( 4 r with the Sains, Bauri. Silkala I lari in Inc xilla^c ol Ba"ina 
win it this studs was we emu nitrated 

Thus it is quite apparent that the Kora base been drawn well within 
the Hindu social sxslom nisp'le ol then partial phxsical isolation 

Dcpl n) \itl hmpnlniiij lltiintahasi (. aUt-t/r ('aLufla 
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1 * TIIANKAPIWN NA 1 K 


NONGKREM— THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF KIIASIS 

The Noi^kmn dance pci formed al Smil annuallv lor live davs in 
the ninnUi ol .1 n l it' is the mosl mlouilul dame ol the khasis. In *4 ran 
• Iriir, k r au*l\ and ^oryeous display ol antique jrw rliei v , d is unparalleled 
anion" Ihr aboriginal people <d India No olhrr social im'Ii! has helped 
m loi"in" 1 1 1 1 1 1 \ aiming Ihc \ annus sill) Irihcs as ihi> dance In laid 
Ihc birth ol Mc^h;d;i\;i owes ils origin In (his naiii r 

Socio i 11 1 1 11 1 al cnjilnuis apart. Ihc I'niuhlaiuf \niufl,nn\ 01 Ihc Shad 
Xtmt/Li cm as d is known amon" Ihc hillmrn oi Mr^hulavn. is Ihr oidv 
religious rerrmonv lhal has suivivrd Ihi' unpaid ol Ihr sled"i hamnirr 
Mows ol western imhsalion and Ihr missionarv inllurin rs Ihd loi Ihc 
Nongkrem dame Ihr khasi sm icly should ha\< irmaimd al Ihr rross 
loads and MrjJialava 111 Ihc nnd air 

The damr is held al a \ 1 1 1 a j^r railed Sind. 7 miles muiIIi ol Million'.', 
on Ihr Shillong .low a 1 Hoad. Smil is (hr ro\ al rrsnlmt r ol Ihr Sicni- 
molhn ol Ihr khvinn sicniship rnrnierlv Ihc lesh\al was held al 
Non^krsh in Ihr siihurh ol Shillong, wliirli was Ihr original capital oi Ihr 
undn idrd Shillong sirinship. lie 1 rapilal was hai.slriird lo \oii"iirm 
lollowui" a lire in ISla ’Ihc Shillong simislup was paildionrd min 
Klivrim (Shillong) and Milliem sirmships m ISa'd Ihc pnloimaurr ol 
Ihr dame al Smil dales hark liom l‘)().d A I) Shillong sirmshij) is llu 
oidv Mother sirinship in Ihc khasi Hills 

The lint j sail 01 Ihr mval icsidcmc ol 1 1 1 1 k Sicm mother is Ihr hudd 
1 n in I rnnl ol whiidi Ihc dance is perioimrd luuf s ;tnl is Ihr rmhodi 
meid ol Ihc liaddional khasi an hde< lure llu m al ol llu "ovrrnmrid 
m Ihr pasl was al Ihr lintjstitL Ihr building srivrs as Ihr roval irsi 
dciicr. a iiiiiiL an assembly house and a house ol worship. Ihr ///if/ stul 
ai Smil consists ol li\r aparlmenls ( 1 ) Ti/nLniu 7, when 1 solemn religious 
assemhhes are held. (1?) Kn A hijnnim lUniitj, a prnlold lor sacidicial i^oals 
al Ihr Nongkrem Icslival. (.*>) AS/ S/tlnr, Ihr ccnlral dancing lloor cum 
Durbar Hall, ( 1 ) lint/ bah, the boudoir ol Ihc Sicm sad. and (a) A7/7/0/U/ 
a sleeping aparlmrnl. The Duuxm, threshold pavement, serves as Ihc 
allar. floral designs of 7114 yaij and head in silver ^rern and vcllow 
inlnurs k'rcci the visitor In Ihc lintj sad al the cnlrancc. 

'The conslrucl ion. repair and renovation ol Ihc lint/ s ud is Ihc respon 
sibihty ol the commumly al lar^r Tin* building raised on piles with 
poles, rafters and purlins with lhalch is sacred in every part. The lloor 
mg is made of planks. Ihc central pole (Hishot Hlci) is called the pillar 
of divinilv. The use of iron nails or any metal is a taboo in the construe 



linn oi tins budding. J lie hwj sod Tacos Inwards the rising slin 

1 In khakis and .lamlias oi Hit* Kliasi Jauilia Hills district oi' 

Meghalava arc mati larchal lo llu* coit. No oilier female embodies i u 
In rs» 11 da maliiarchal sirc.clme so pcrlccllv as in the Stem .sod. She h 
Ibe limb jou-sos . «>1 ibr Male. Hie cuslodian of the age old festivals and 

; r 1 1 V i o i s iKi^r-, In I :tt I sbe is Ihe spiritual head ol Ihe Male. 1 he 

ollne (" Ihe 'drjit in Ihe klivnm Male deseends in llu* line ol eldest 

daugnb i i n o ( i s >■ oi < m 1 m ■ i slalcs Ihe olliee is Ihe pierngalixc ol Ihe 

i d:.ii_,iiiei <»i liu deceased incumbent The khasi .lainlia social 

(iisuen ol nil me - e e.ilm ( does no( apply in Hus pailieular case. Ihe 

i. nol !is wile oi Hie ruling Siein, bill hi.> sisler. ll is her dulv 
lo i 1 m I a ie\-. Mein wild ihe help ol Ihe Mvnin {ininisleis) and L\ ngdoh 
(pie slixi clans ol her sicnmnip whenever a vacaiicv is caused. Nile dors 
iml 1 . ■ Iv e pail in die iiloal allairs o! l!ie Male, bul gels .ill ceiemoiiie.s per 
lornea; i lie sum ihiiui animals, i(pupmenls and mst rumenl.s aie kepi 

pads !?' Ihe Sfi /.» ,s <<d heloie die Nongkrem dance sbols 

1 lie p; « ala i urn n| die dame is done in Ihe Ixpical piumlivc M\!e 
I la Inc ! v u..\ having been lived l>\ Ihe Siein, Ihe Siam sad, ihe L\ n.gduiis 
uni Ai , nil i( *, a i i'>L; oi < ane [Lijnvolw is sen! lo Ihe people ol <\ei\ \d 
la.ee m in ■ Mal* > % w.«v ol summons, al Ihe same lime idling lliem ol Ihe 
dale oi die i< '.cal and reepu sling lliem lo adend Hie teivmmiv with 

linn \di\- ilia nips wlm li consist ol goals and low Is. 'I lie numhet ol 

kiloi*. in die uPe sing inda ales the number ol (lavs ahead lor Ihe Usli 
\al ( ) 1 1 ihe i \ e ai liie le.shxal (hums an* beah li and pipes blown al llu* 
lui<f sod in oidei lo pmiiaim die perl oi mam cs ol Ihe sacred nbs. Male 
and (lenlrnl (hnernmenl oil ices in Shillong gciicrallv observe holidav on 
Ihe loin Hi dav ol die dance. 

ihe live da\- on wliah lins great icshval is held coiilnim lo live 
most mip'ulant maikcl days m l tie Kliasi Hills al Hamhah, l mm. lewduh. 
Ivngku and l A Using, ecu i rspomling Wednesday , riuusdav. l’ridav . Salur 
dav and Siimlav 

Hi ii-’nm nii.'i eighs m Ihe various solemn him lions < ondueled al 
S 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 A Inch pisesi, ( Ilia . or one having communion wilh (iod, is 

seh*' led iiom .nnoiigsl Ihe Ivngdohs lie hails horn Ihe Mv lliem Male. 
(>| (•( a : i s> llu* Sum is Ihe supreme priesl ol Ihe Stale Ihe l Soli Hid 
is assish d b\ I w o depulies. 

Hie I e > ! i \ a I commences with I lie- healing ol drums and blowing ol 
pipes h\ lb' hlh’ittis J in* : sic i a ns ) on Ihe morning ol Wednesday (Parnliah) 
l,H (j,<> q,,i i'iv . 1 ne musical insirumenis arc* kepi in an aparlmeiil 

(alhsl h \j 0(1 ok/ in die lint/ * nd . I he most imporlanl rilual performed 
jH n, r n,;Ju ol l in* hist dav is Ihe mvoealion ol Ihe l La S' hUloWj , lilt* 
lomnlci ol ihe siales ol‘ Mv lliem and klivnm. I he Khasis say lhal al 
hrst ihe v had no clear conception ol' the God Shillong. The credit for 
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discovering the identity of the good inhabiting the Peak of Shillong goes 
to a Khasi called Shillong, lie was a man endowed with great insight into 
mysteries. He found out that the god of the Peak was gnat and powerful. 
He oil'crcd sacrifices and special rites to the god of the Peak and taught 
Ins neighbours the manner in which these rites are to be pcriornicd. 
Still people did not know' the name of the god. People called the god l Lei 
Siulloiuj thereby meaning the god of Shillong. Tile credit for gi\ ing the 
name to the peak as well as to the town, thus, goes to Shillong. The god 
of Shillong lived willi his wife and lima* children. Two of the daughters 
transformed themselves into two rivers and are with the Khasis e\en 
today, the elders say. Another daughter assumed the form ol a fairy 
The lairy was of ravishing beauty and made her appearance at a place 
* ailed Pomiakrai by the side ol Hit* Peak and the I'miam stream. She 
v as sighted by some cowboys who struck by her grace and charm 
reported the matter to their elders. The elders rejected the story as a 
myth. A Khasi youth called l Sali Mylliem Ngap of Nongkseh village 
was enticed by Hit* lairy and he look upon himsell the burden ol 
imrcavelhiig the mystery ol Hit* beautiful maiden. 

A cave known as Ku Kmn Murui al Pomiakrai was supposed to be 
the abode of Hie lairy. When 1 Sail reached the Marai cave, the bcauli 
tut troglodyte was basking al the entrance. 1 Sail was struck by hci 
beauty and lit* implored her to accompany him. She withdrew* to Hit* 
tave and the youngman could no! gel into the cave as Hit* neck was loo 
narrow. lit* plucked a hunch ol llagranl llowcrs ol Iht* shrill View 
julgn Ueny and offered them lo tin* lairy. I 1 Sali could thus persuade 
the lady I mm the cave It) come out with Hu* help of llowcrs. As soon 
as she emerged from the cave, l Sali caught hold ol her and earned her 
home. This was a great occasion. People* of Hit* Nongkseh and Ihe 
nearby villages (locked It) set* Ihe fairy and christened her Ku Puhsynhcw 
Ku lady Puhsynliein - one who has been lured by flowers). 

I Sali look paternal care of Ihe young lady and when she was ol 
man iagcahlc age. she was given in marriage lo l Kongor Xongjin of 
the Hhoi country contiguous It) Hit* Khasi land. Their conjugal lilt* was 
an ideal one. She conducted the allairs with unusual dignity and grace 
and people, therefore, referred to hci as Ku Stem (the tpiecn). The 
Khasi women btheve that it was Ku Pupsgnhew who taught them danc- 
ing. She taught them the virgin dance. Her wisdom and loicsighl was 
a byword among the Khasis. Ku Puhsgnl iew lived with her husband till 
their children, three in number, grew up The people of several villages 
came together and elected the children ol Ku Pu/jsgnl inn their Stems 
(kings). This is how Ihe Khasis explain the origin of the Shillong Sicms. 

Alter propitiating l J Lei Shillong, Lei Long Stem (the ancestress of 
the Sicm-clan) and lirst maternal uncle of the Siem clan by oifermg ea«jEx 
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a ^ounl lull o T rice beer at the* tire side of tin* liny sad, the Soli Hlvi , Sie*m, 
Myntries and llu* Bakinas ( 1 1 < > 1 > i 1 i I \ ) lake* their srals in Ihe l\a Shlur 
Ihe Hindu divine aichiteet Ihsw akai ma has his counterpart , l 
liiskoroin, in the Kliasi mylholoe\ and he* is wen shipped m*\l A cere 
mound dance* by llu* assembled people annual Ihe Hisliot lilci eninplel(*s 
llu* liisl day's programme 

On Thursday (l inni market da\l, ic., llu* second da\ oi Ihe leslnal, 
\ dialers Iroin diller(*nt parls ol Mu* Kliasi and .lainlia Hills cleanse the 
court \arel ol llu* Inn/ sad and llu* path leading lo Ihe saeied ( ^io\c where 
while "oat is sacrilued in honour ol / Lei Shdlany on hie linrd day. 
A t nielli special pravcis are ollered lo ha lilci Sijnshar , llu* goddess ol 
pisliee. l lu* disliihuhon ol roasted lisli [Uia juah) is an occasion lor 
riotous scenes, and (he Soli Blei and the \arious headmen have a lou^h 
hnu* in controlling Ihe con^'i c^alion Two lunclions are impoilanl on 
llu* second day infill : llu* dance led bv that ol Soli Blei and Lvn^dohs 

around llu* Hishol lilci lo the accompaniment ol llu* music provided l>\ 

the Dholias in which Ihe Sicm himsell joins his noblemen and llu* him 
Mulmri, the sacrifice lor llu* pipe. A cock is sacrificed (o the pipe hv 
sprinkling a lew grains ol rice on llu* lard. Ihe omens an* consulted 
by a process ol divination bv taking out llu* entrails. Alter llns saculice 
the pnesis and musicians drink a toast lo the health ol their Sieni and 
Ihe welfare of llu* people. 

On Friday (corresponding lo the lewduh. i.e. llu* maikel das ol 
Shillong) llu* lunclions commence* with Ihe ceremonial distribution ol 
(oslumes hv the Sicm lo llu* musicians ( Dholias ) . flu* Stem accompanied 
by llu* Soli Blei, Lvn^dohs, nobles and llu* villagers, who dance* all llu* 
way to the music of drums and pipes, proceed lo llu* sacred ^rove at llu* 

summit of llu* nearbv Lumpombian^ hillock. A cock is decapilaled lo 

propitiate l Lei Slullony and omens consulted beloie pc'rlormm^ Ihe 
Maslch. flu* Maslch consists oi saci dicing a spotless while* In* ( L(oal with 
a single stioke of a sliorl sword ( dah ) in honour oi l S/ullony (Ihe ^od 
of Shillong Peak) bv llu* Siem lnmsc*ll. flu* entrails and Severn oilier 
important poi lions are c ollecled. bv llu* Soli Bln lor evanninn^ Ihe auipirv 
by Hu* Siem 11 llu* auxin s is auspicious, a dance* is periornud by llu* Su in, 
his heir appare nt, Ihe pnesis and noble*s, lollovve*el bv llu* people* al lar^e 
I he* e-on^i e^aliem reluin to llu* liny sad wilh pomp and pa^eanlrv, danc 

all llu* v\av with Mie* he al of dimns and blow iiiLj ed pipes with an 
occasional firing of ^ans. A elanee* is held al Ihe* Ihicshnld ol ihe lint/ 
„u(} belorc enle*rui^ d. llu* entrails and olln*r portions ol llu* sacriliced 
animals are* then roasted bv llu* Dholias fen ollerin^ lo llu* departed 
ancestors al m^hl. l lu* mane s an* also propiale*d bv edlVrin^ rice be*(*r 
ikntd am) al a ceremony called la suit Laid. 

flu* presentation of he-^oals to Ihe Siem by the various village* he ad 
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nn*n is an important item on the 1 third day ni^ht. The Siem sari donates 
a herd of tine tfoats (Innt/-sla) . accompanied by another attendant herd 
I Lantj-si/ni nm\ . Tin* presentation of floats is done on roll call basis and 
each ^ii'l is accounted for by marking a stroke or strokes by lime on tin* 
Mall ol the' Khi/nmm Blunt/. K\ccpl the village ol Non^kicm. which di.s 
continued presentation of tfoals in 1 ( .HW billowing the shitting of the 
market to Sinil. ail oilier dilates do not lad to scant their t si bn l rs in 
this was . 

1 he hereditary chiel tains ol the Kliasis such as dilate headmen, 
Lyn^dohs, Hasans. Dlwlius and others are ^i\e*n a sumptuous least at the 
de*ad ol ni^hl after which they perform a dance* inside I lie lint/ sari liefore 
tin* Bishot Bid the* Siem joins hand with the nobility on tins occasion 

The* virgin dance-, \ahkjat. is the* lirst item on the agenda for the* 
fourth day, Saturday (Tsn^ka) The female unmairicd mcmbeis of the 
Sie*m s iamily j)e*rlorm the* dance in the e arly hours inside the lint/ sari, 
the* male members ol the Siem s lamilv join the danee in a serni eiicle 
anel the venue shifts to the courtyard of the lituj sari as soon as the ela\ 
breaks. A community dance- in which males and drains bike* part Idl 
lows by which time it is 10 o'clock. 

I he* Pomhlaii" Nongkrem or the* Shad Nongkrem commences now 
1 he priests, twelve in number, headed bv the* Snh Bid lake* their seats in 
a low in the cour!\arel with the* sacrificial cock, a j^ourd full of rice* beer, 
a jar lull ol wate*r and other nevcssaiv materials close* at hand. 'The 1 
\(>h Bln lake's the* si*at in tin* centre. file Sie-m ol klnrnn and Mvllmm 

lake* their seals behind the So/? Blei the* sasl concourse of spectators 

are* ea^er to witness tin* solemn ce'nnmm. The* f)halias pla\ their drums 
Idt llu* piiesls are iead\ lor hcumnmv! the- sae rifice' A coe k is sacrilice*d 
b\ each prie*sl I ) \ r sane til\uie d bv besmearing rice* l)(*e*r. i lea* powder and 
ol he i maleuals. Nils saeiiliee* is meant b»r lli<‘ well.iie of the* repiesenta 
h\e* liemsc's ol llm hii^li elans ol tin* Male* including the* Sinn's lamds 
tO couise the' cock sacri lieed b\’ llu* No/? BIci \ f oes |e> the* l Let S InlinUi/ 

1 he i * 1 1 1 1 ails ol tin* iowls are* leinoved alter saeTilicr to examine* the* 
augurs 

I lie* saeiiliee* oi "oats is pen formed with utmost solemnity. There* 
is piudrop silene‘e at the* time ol ( the* -ae iiliea*. \| (iisl \'2 ‘.anils are 
1 -a e* r i lin'd une|e*r imlrueTmn Imm the s ah Bin the* mammial eheapila 
lieni be’ini; done* b\ tin .S uni Ktjnnah (the soun^e'sl ni*phe\\ of the Siem) 

1 h<‘ tii si lot ol l‘J '*oals is sari die e*d in honour ol the* am e*s|ors ol the* 
Sie'in and this is I olio we'd bv aim I hr i lot « > i a lor the’ wellaie* e>| the* liobi 
lily and the* eonuminit y. the* decapitation ol each mini is i^ieele-d with a 
oUU sahib 1 llu* animals aie* beheade'd with a single shokr ol the' riah, 
alle-r nimoinlin" lhe*m with rice* bee r, nee* j >< *\\ e le* r and oilier substances 
leepured feu the* evrrmony The* entrails, lesers <*l<\ aie* cnllrrlc-d for the 
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first and second herd of goats. Other goats are killed one by one, but 
their entrails are not collected. 

The finale of the fourth day is the Thanks Giving Dance performed 
by the Soh Blci . Myntries, Lyngdohs and other rank and file of the clergy. 
A community dance follows in which boys and girls dressed in their 
iradifional finery take part. The dance is enh\ened by the orchestration 
of Dholias. This dance is performed for seeking the blessings of V Blci 
(God Almighty). 

The distribution of the sacrificial meat takes place on the fifth day 
of the Nongkrem festival, Pynsing (Sunday). The delegates from various 
villages take this meat to their respective hamlets. At night a solemn 
Thanks Giving Assembly (Durbar Nyuh Blci) is held in which the siem 
and the priests offer their prayers to the Supreme God for the welfare of 
the siem, his family, members of the community and the nobility of the 
State. This brings the festival to a fitting finale. God Almighty is 
praised for bestowing II is blessings on the Khasis. 1 1 is blessings are 
sought for the perpetuation of the institution of Siemship. maintenance 
of law, order, justice and righteousness. The siem removes his turban 
when he offers prayers on this occasion 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Nongkrem, including those 
dances of lesser importance among the Khasis, is the majesty, grace and 
royal bearing. People whose eyes are trained in seeing Bhangra. 
Kathakali and other dances of vigorous steps hardly relish a dance of 
this slow - pace'. The steps are tiny and the mo\ements ambling. There' 
is no quick rhythm in the slops. The dignified hearing of the male 
dancers, the demured. down e ast faces of the bells and the down to 
earth simplicy will attrae 1 the attention of any connoisseur 

The community dance is held in front of the liny sad. The darn ing 
lloor is called lAjinpuiuj sad. Though all male* members ol the Khasis 
without restriction of age are' allowed te> lake part in the' community <1 a nee' , 
onl\ the* virgins among the* fair se\ are' permitted to participate. It is 
indeed strange* that a matriarchal tribe* whose* women reign supreme* 
obseTve? taboo Perhaps married women are* lake'll to be ritually 
unclean Wennen dance in the' inner circle and men dance* around them 
as if they are preceding the*m Wennen neve*r raise their hands. They 
simply move* their hoelics and feed slowly anel majestically. 

Virgin girls caparison the*ir body with expensive* traditional ceislumes 
anel jewvcllery. The* Jumscm . the* eleiak of the* Khasi ladievs wdiich sewers 
the whole body anel is fastened at I we) side's of the* boelv, worn on this 
occasion is ealled Kyrshah Dhara This is laiel ewer a gre»v mukmur 
garment (velvet unelcrgarmenl) e>f which the part cewering the arms is 
xisible while their skirl ka jainpicn hangs dow n towards the feel Antique 
ear ornaments such as wahdong (pendents) and Siar Kynihie or 
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kshahshkar (loopings), langkijrdeng (pendent of Ihe top ear) are put on 
this occasion. A number of bracelets (kin lad ki malm) made of pure 
gold are worn on Ihe wrists in addition to armlets, the khndu sgrgkha or 
the ike ketoh kti. The neck is loaded with necklaces of exquisite beauty 
and \s orkmanship. Silver chains, ki kijnjri tabah, coral heads [shnn 
njndang) and pearls (kanupad) of variegated colour hang from Ihe collar 
The hair is plaited at the nape and tassels of golden and siher colours 
hang down from them The crown is of excellent workmanship. These 
jewelleries are the finest specimens of Khasi smithy, the art of which is 
not practised these days 

The menfolk wave* ily - flaps (n thuia ) and brandish swords while per- 
forming the community dance. They keep lip a faster pace though there 
N no violent convulsion of the 1 body. Their mock combat with make 
1 (dief clash of swords is interesting. After dancing for some lime, hvo 
men approach one another at a time and cioss their swords in unison and 
then retire to repeal the same process 

This sword dance is really the piece do resistance of the Nongkrem 
festival. The male dancers put on their ka khor ka khrium (turban) 
which is embroidered with i eddish yellow and grey threads The Khasis 
sa\ that King Laladilva of Kashmir imaded Assam in the middle of the 
8th century A. D. and was repulsed bv the queens ol the Khasis They 
are behe\ed to have given one of their princesses to the prince consort ol 
Kashmir and got in return a turban. Turbans an* fashioned after this 
original one. 'File orthodox animist Khasis use their sleeveless coal 
: ii/m phony) on this occasion with a dhoti which is either boh kha/ia 
\ white) or hoh Lhor (embroidered) The necks aie loath'd with siher 
chains, pearl necklaces and ornaments made ol gold (Lilian jn lahah) Kar 
rmgs isiar shgnrang) and bracelets (sah lijrpcng) arc also worn m addi 
lion to siher waist bells The Khasi weapon ol airow with its qmser i^ 
hung from the* armpit. 'The scabbard is suspended from tin* waist Ihe 
male dancers with lluir colourful diappeiy and dazzling ornaments move 
ma jeshealh in Ihe outer circle “The attire hidden and costumes bright 
in dancing ground lhe\ melt in light" (l\a Lhoi ka Lhnarn ka ksmr haneh 
li sei ha ra rang ban shad maslieh ), says a Khasi poet 

The musicians (f)holias) are sealed on a specially constructed plat 
lorm when the community dance* in Ihe open ground is performed 'Ihe 
important musical instruments used on this occasion are Ihe indigenous 
pipe* (taii'/muri) and drums (AV/A/y/ and S/z/r/ A aula). The langmnri is a 
wooden pipe which has got a deep penetrating note Ihe S harafi (used 
on mournful occasions), flesh (cowherd) and other pipes that produce 
plaintive tunes are not used on this occasion. The ffholias ne\cr lad to 
display their skill in producing notes to correspond to the pace of the 
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dancers. As (lie dance itself is slow moving, music is subdued and is 
apparently monotonous. 

I lie Nongkrem dance was originally connecled willi Ihe propitiation 
oi ancestors and fertility rites. This annual ceremony could not lx* per 
formed for some years on account of fin* cleavage among the Khasis 
und(*r the impact of Christianity. The* Siems of Khyrim and Mylliem arc 
the* coparceners of the Shillong siemship. The Sinn of Mylliem embraced 
Christianity during tin* British period. Some of his subjects also tol 
low(*d suit. The church excommunicated those Christian Khasis who par 
took in religious festivals such as the Pomhlang Nongkrem The supply 
oi ^oats was discontinued. The majority of the elite Khasis protest 
Christianity. An amicable sclllcmcnt was reached in Ida? when this 
writer was in the field. The* ceremony was revived in tin* wake* of the 
demand for a separate f 1 ill Stale. 

A new political significance was given h> the Nongkrem festival as a 
realisation dawned upon the Christian Khasis their salvation lies in 
living in peace and harmony with llieir animistic brethren forgetting Ihe 
difference of religious affiliation. Khasi heritage is too precious a cul- 
tural trait that needed preservation. The Christian Khasi Siem o! 
Mylliem today lends a helping hand to his brother Siem of Khyrim 
m conducting tin* riles of Pomhlang Nongkrem lie docs not hesitate 1 to 
dance with the Siem ol Khyrim. Most of Ihe leaders oi Ihe Hill Slab 
movement Irom tin* Khasi Jainlia Hills aiea prolcss Christ ianilv . ]nde*e*p 
lh(*y arc tin* piotagonisls of the solidarity movement among Hu* Khasi, 
which culminated in tin* birth ot Meghalava. 

The Christian Khasis, when participate in the Nongkrem dance, wear 
bead necklaces to signilv llieir tribal alfmilv. There are about ‘2a Chris 
han Khasis belonging to Ihe 1 \ S. ami other allied services and some ol 

them, who allend the dance*, do not hesitate* |e> lake* to steps wearing 
expe'iisive suits with the addition of the* liaeliliemal turban The Muslim 
Khasis also e!e> not eoiisider it against llie ir re ligion to pailieipab* m Ihe* 
dance* Christian cbiuehcs belonging he vanous denominations have- 
lodav re*cone lied themselves to tin* (hanged slance ol llieir 1 ollow ei .s. 

It appe*ais lo im* that the NongKiem festival oiiginaleel as a great 
ieilihtv rile* 'Tin* sae rilice* of a number < > 1 tie* goals is peTlormeel lor 
bringing prospe*rit\ h> e rops “ I he* goddess on tins oceasmn mav be* 
n*garded as a Khasi Demeler. although no mvslories |orm pari ol her 
se*rv ie e*s or tile (iiecian Kleusis*' 'ihe* (e*s|i\al originated as a monsoon 
festival, but is held lodav in autumn. 'Ihe* saeidiee ol goal is unpoi 
laid al Kamakhva. Ihe* ancient temple* of Assam, nol far Irimi the* Khasi 
Hills. Kamakhva is uuelembte'dlv tin* ine arna I a >n of mat riai chy ■ is the* 
melamorphosi'd (deal Mother ol tile* Khasis the Nnugkiem elance is 
performed from lime immemorial when tin* Khasis were* living in the* 
Kamakhva Hills. No ol he*r dance has changed (be* remise* ol the history 
of a tribe* as the* Nongkrem elanee*. 

Indian Folklore Society, ( 'alenlla, 
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REVIEW OF BOOK 


/•' W L, hrn^.'ih mvslic sdh^s Irmn <>i:il h.idiliniis. IMilnl .uul Inti ndm r<| h\ JYillw mtkIim 
( Ii.ikl . i \ .11 I \ , H:i | >li:i I‘<m kcl Purls, Purl Mnird)\ l‘)UI. p JS, |*iur nn| inrllhonr I 

Tills is book No. If) ol Papua Poeket s (Milled l)\ l III P>rier. It 
appears that hook No ( .) ol this senes is on .liiumui sou*; 'The hook under 
i < ‘ \ 1 1 1 w Inis a slioil ini rodiK lion with 12 1 Paul snn;s in Publish. 1 he 
editor lilies llinl “Most ol lliese solids M'hrlol here w ere collei led ill 
earlv .’>() from Ihihhlim in Wesl Ihn^al. Some ol lliese solids h;i\e 
unfunded in No. Ill nnd Pasl Bengal when Hie lilies were supplied h\ 
Ihe translators " lie aipiin w riles “Ihe mi^inal I e \ I ol Strange All 
was (olleeled h\ .Invasii ( din ki ;i\ :i 1 1 v Ironi ;i .si l eel sillier in Asansol 
mound Id IS ;md Ihe Bengali lev! is s 1 1 1 1 unpublished" We (pioh 1 helow 
I he Publish translation lor ol>\ ions leiisou: 

Where did you le;irn I his strange ;irl : 

To leach mid hike ;iw;i\ a^ain 
I hi l I shall nol worry. 

Mosl ol m \ knowledge was merclv j)i( ked up 

I am nol worlhv e\en 

To wmil anvlhin^ Irom \ou 
Wind pm h:i\e ^i\eu, d is enough. 

II is nol rifjhl lo ask 1 rom v on. 

Wind vou have tfiven me. 

\ on snah hed d aw av i>il hv hd 
Then why and lor wind hidden plan 
Did win leave one or Iwo Ilnurs wdh nu* 

\ on have taken a wav my heaulv, you have hiken mv vulue 
And now vour eyes are on mv bodv. 

M\ understanding. sense 1 , liap[)iness. peaee 
All vanish wdh mv slien^th. 

I\anj4al, who has losl everything. 

Now possesses onlv mind and heart. 

Why doifl vou. lake these Iwo as well ! 

If yon do (hat , 1 11 he al peat e 

'This is an interesting hooklel where II ie Dullish iranslalion ol Ihe 
Bengali son^s seem lo hi* faithful. We are lhanklu] lo Ihe Pddoi and 
Ihe publisher for their undertaking Ihis type ol publications. 

Samir (ihosal 
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Any event or any social or historical change is nothing hut a 
transformation ol energy Form the energetic point of view t lie creation 
of culture is nothing hut a transformation of crude* energy into useful 
energy The greater the* eocllieienl ot useful energy obtained in sucli a 
transformation, the greater is the progress of culture. A primitive* lamp 
for example, which transform chemical e*nergv into light energ\ . gives 
onl\ tit t i*e*n or more* per ee*nl ol energy. The higher the* percentage of 
useful energy obtained in this way, (he* heller is the* adaptation. 

Socich . as a lolahlv oi individuals working together for a common 
purpose is an arrangement for beltiT utilization and more* perfect 
transformation ot crude into useful energy Where there is no ordei 
and no regulations ol mutual relations, hut a disorderly struggle*, there 
is a useless waste ol energv, and perfect transformation is impossible* 
there. 

rile* function of language*, law, commeTce. trade, production, 
punishment, stale*. (<o\l and olhe*r cultural phenomena run be* expressed 
m the same* terms Thev all facilitate a be*ttei utilization ol e rude* energy 
ami preve'iil its useless waste*. In the* primitive* stranger of culture* Ibis 
purpose* was achieved imperleclly, sinew tin* methods ol ils achievement 
we*re* mete* Science is the* most fundcmenlal me*ans ol tin* utilization of 
energy Few this reason it is the* basis of civilization. Tin* social proeass 
is a Iranslormalion ol emerge and ils redistribution , civih/almn is nothing 
bill an aeeumulalion of Ibis transformed e*m*rg\ and progress. its hedleT 
and hedlcr utilization. Nevertheless, physical phenome'iia lluinselv e*s 
are nothing hut a modil ieation of biological e*ne*rgv vvliie h in lurm, is a 
torm of j)h\ sieo ehemiieal em*rgy 

Fncigv lias various forms and mav be Iransleirmed from one* to 
atiollie-r. Life is a .specific form of physico chemical energv. Organism 
generally ami 1 lie* human organism especially , are* (‘inhodimcnl ol energy 
and mechanism for ils Iranslormalion. II (*m*rgy had 1 >e*e *n e*epial m all 
ineliv ieluals Ihe* whole* drama ed human history would not have* taken 
place* Instead there* would lorcver have be*e*n dead eepulihi ium Again 
the e*iH*rgv oi Ihe* veiling pe*ople* are quite* HilVere-nl Irom that of eneTgv 
ed I tie* e)lde*rs. The* veiling emergus are gedling el i v crsi fie*< I in this ev»*r ediang- 
mg world, if 1 1 1 e * s e * (*m*rgies are ehiveled towards good lhe*y will 1 le* I p for 
i econsl rucling the* country and il they aie* directed to evil, they will 
be* powe*rlul e*nough to destroy even what we* have* been able* lo cemslruct. 
it is a malleT of great conce*rn that most of young ene*rgie*s are ge*lting 
(lirccliein lo deslruelion than construction. Led the thinking intcllcgenlsia 
and the* administrators sit in a conf(*re*ncc with this problem and find out 
a solution for the benefit of the country as a whole. 
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blems of communication of classical Indian Music to Western audience. In 
the next chapter the structural principles underlying the development of 
Raga Music have been throughly discussed. After giving in brief 
resume on the various classical and light classical forms of Indian Music 
the total spectrum of tribal and folksongs in the hilly region of Bara 
hhum at the border of West Lmgal has been analysed rigorously, bring- 
ing into relief the nature of structural continuity between the tribal, 
folk and classical levels of songs. ' r 

The authoress is a scientist who received her training in Classical Indian 
Music from Sri Jamini Ganguli and Sri Jnan Prakash Ghosh and 
attended courses on analysis of Western Music at the University ol 
Chicago. It is a new contribution to the evergrowing musical literature 
of India. 
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This volume provides a comprehensive analysis of Women of Bengal 
from vedic to contemporary period. It reveals the continuity of pro 
Hems and policies of the social and political leaders of the country. 
Divided into six chapters including an exhausive and rigorous introduc- 
tion with 6 appendices, the study takes an essentially historical approach 
with strong emphasis on significant economic problems and the social 
fend political impact of the policies employed as solutions. Introduc- 
tion is divided into two parts, pari one : Bengal perspective and part 
two : India perspective in as many as 68 pages. Chapter one deals with 
“Women Through Ancient and Oral Literature”, chapter two deals with 
“Women from Vedic to Modern Period”, Chapter Three deals with 
“Women in Marriage and Matrimonial Advertisements”, Chapter Four 
deals with “Socio-economic Role and Status of Working Women* - 
Married and Unmarried”, Chapter Five deals with “Women in Freedom 
Movement and Their Political Role in West Bengal” and Chapter Six 
deals with “Instead of General Conclusion”. For the first lime the 
author examines women of Bengal’s different roles with intellectual 
outlook. 

Cover designed by Khaied Chaudhury. 

D/c size, rexin bound, more than 400 pages tables, photos, Rs. 50 or $ 9.50 
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VOLl’MK VI M MIHK 7 WHOM. MMHKR 1JI> 


>AMIH K (ill 0^1 1 


MAN, LANGUAGE AND SOCIETY 

l 

II is essential lo e\ery linguistic com ( plum <>l language. more of an 
1o t lie* language sociologist, that il designates and precisely rharactei i/( i s 
human comnumicalion by the attribute of spirit, reason, purpose, good 
\\ ill, com lousness, unity and sellliood Tile nature ol language is tlius 
thought ol b\ analogy with our human nature of reason and personality. 
Now all Uicm* attributes constitute clear and definite concepts: they can 
be grasped by the intellect ; they can be analysed In thought and pul lo 
ordered rules and schemata ; they even admit definition. An object that 
mil be thought thus conceptually may be termed rational One nature 
of language (or linguistic expression) is then a "rational' nature and a 
system which recogni/es and maintains such a new of language is in so 
far a "rational' thinking. Only or such terms are beliefs possible m con 
trasl lo mere feelings II is false that feeling is all, the name but sound 
and smoke’ ((ioethe : Faust) — where "name 1 stands for conception or 
thought. At least, it should be admitted that system should have no 
lack of conceptions about language. that it should admit knowledge - 
the knowledge that comes by intuition and can be quantified and quali- 
fied by further (or deeper) experience. 

But this brings us to a check point. Here an error may haul us to 
a one sided interpretation of language. The view that the essence of 
language can be stated completely or exhaustively in such "rational’ 
attribution needs a corrective. This is more apparent than real. For 
spoken language — insofar as il consists of a grammar i.e. word com- 
bination and sentence formation rules — purports to convey ideas or con- 
cepts in a meaningful way under a social context. This is more clear 



jind unequivocal with reference to a social frame of reference — and this 
tends lo stress the 'rational' attribute or component of language. 

Hul the above mistake, though a natural one, is misleading. For 
we know, even in social contexts, ambiguities and indistinctness in lan- 
guage exist, and they may defy a structural and/or semantic explanation 
jn a language. In order to exhaust the idea of language, one is faced 
with the fact of a non rational or super-rational component of a lan- 
guage. A simple analysis of language or of society does not help us 

much in this regard. The non-rationals are ‘essential’ and 'real’ attri- 
butes ol the components. Bui it is important lo note that they are 
synthetic essential altribules. That is to say, we have to predicalc them 
m a subject which they qualify, but which in its deeper essence is not. 
not indeed can he, comprehended in them ; which rather requires com- 
prehension ot a different kind. Yet non-rationality can he in some 
way or oilier he within our grasp. E\e*n language of insanity or of 

mystics and or aphasia can he or have been put to a chain of 
understanding. 

This confronts us to a contrast between rationalism and profoundcr 
language. Note, howexcr, that rationalisation is not the denial of tin* 
unknown (or less known), unpredictable miraculous part of the language, 
neither its opposite is the affirmation. Even (he deviant aclmhcs ol 
man can have a stable structure and indeed they are occasional breed 
from the norm m the causal nexus in nature*. Every sociel\ sets for its 
members certain rules (and roles) and sunbeds to he obeyed and 

'•xcculcd — including linguistic code's. In tae l, non rational elements 

help us le> understand the behaviour of rationalism when* qunnli 
lalive difference brings a ejualilali\ t* change*. Tile language history of 
a society will amply show examples where the* mental altitude and 
emotional content e>f Hu* language* has changed keeping a par with 
lalional vs. non rational elements. Il is a el 1 (Tic nil question le> answer: 
whether in our ielea about language*, the* non rational is cxcludeel or 
Mipcrimposcd by rational, or in the society the non- rational exceeds (and 
sets I lie* norm) l lie* rational ? Te> he on the safe* siele. il can be stated 
anel that I lie rational acts in the* framework e»f knenvleelgable rules, 
whereas the nem-i aliemal he*havcs in a wilel (unaccountable) way e>f which 
less e*an he* preelicteel or brought to an order. A dogmatic and eloctrin- 
aire* theory e>f rationalism may reneler the non-rationalism invalid, and 
thus gives a erne sieleel inlctleclualislic and rationalistic interpretation of 
man anel his language. Since man to a great extent dews not totally 
gi\es up his non-rational activities, his language also bears the stamp. 

A bias to rationalisation may lead (or has led) a student of society 
to construct eir formulate bases eir sources of language — thus leading to 
a labyrinth of one-sidedness. There are, of course, no purely rational 
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concepts which serve as guidelines in understanding man's language 
— a concept may differ in space , time and motion , even in iiuli 
vidual depending on his slate of mind. In the general sphere of man’s 
ideal life, 'natural', non-nalurar dichotomy, 'apparent' 'real’ 
dichotomy are always relative. Non uniqueness of the components oi 
language, \ is -a-v is, lion-dcscnplabilil v is just one side of the coin of the 
language experience. If there is any uniqueness in the domain of man’s 
activities on which specificity can be ascribed, it is surely man's language 
experience and its manifestation. An enemy can be the best observer 
to point out the qualities of the opponent, though in a different way . An 
advocate of non-rulionnls may contribute to a functioning of rationalisa- 
tion. Neither man, nor his language, nor the society in which he h\es 
and functions, is exclusively contained and exhaustively comprised in am 
series of rational assumptions and assertions. A language* sociologist's 
duly is to explain and elaborate, by comparison, ahstiaclion, < muli/sis , 
synthesis yeneralization, induction and deduction . - the different ele- 
mcnls e>f man s language in society lo slate* relation i.e*. the* social role : 
m> lhat tin* nature* ol language* may become more manifest. Linguistic') 
Ihus becomes a part ol sociology and language* is thus comparable *n 
other social e*\ en Is or institutions 


11 

A world outlook studying the* relalion ol consciousness to I he* objec- 
tive* material world can he* to a great extent conditioned by the* language* 

I he* study of the* most general laws of movement (motion) and de velop 
inciil of nature*, society, and consciousness, as it eonee*rns man, is known 
m the* Marxist philosophy as dialectical materialism . Language* as 
matter, the* basis of man’s linguistic world and language* conciousncss, 
considered as an attribute ol highly organized mailer, a function ol the* 
brain, a rcllerlion of the objective social world, are* the* subject of study 
of a class of social scientist, termed as language sociologists. In a 
dialectical method, the general interrelation of language* objects and 
phenomena of the social world and the motion and development of the 
world as resulting from the* action of the* internal conti adie lions in the 
world ilsclf is of paramount importance. 

In any scientific enquiry if it means to be* systematic and empirical, 
the first step is to devise some* means of identifying and dchminting the 
data ; to stale the goal ; and to come to some relevant conclusion. The 
data do not somehow present themselves. They have* to be arranged, 
ordered and analysed. Take an event like*, a Bengali youth reciting a 
love poem to his beloved on a moonlight night in Bengal. This single* 
event might be considered from the viewpoints of psychology (sex atti- 
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tulle and emotion involved), physics (sound propagated), linguistics, 
words spoken and meaning/message conveyed), chemistry (neuro- 
physiological events involving changes taking place between a man and 
a woman), sociology (sociocultural set up), and so forth. Taking the 
same ex cut, each oi the disciplines can start with a diU'eroiiL datum. This 
method is termed as abstraction. In natural science, the principles of 
abstraction an' more or less undisputed. Hut in social sciences, question 
may he raised what should we count as datum. 

In the recognition ot I he primacy of language mailer and derivative- 
ncss of language consciousness lies the eon' nl dialectical thinking. 
Language mailer is not sialic il changes in lime, is imercalahlc and 
indestructible, it is eternal and infinite. \ language community may 
perish, but not ils language mailer. In Ihe lnlinilc changes of relative 
properlies. lonns. lum lions ot the existing mailer, the general modes ot 
ihe exislence ot language mailer as motion’, ‘space’ and ‘lime’ remain 
« onslanl. The linguistic world oi man consists of Ihe mlimtcly various 
lonns of the motion ot language matter in space and (mu'. 

Language 1 activities of man know' no hounds Ihe sky is llie limit . 

! liese can he manitesled m a variety oi im*x liaiisl ihle contigura I ions 
specially o! mans social consciousness and his linguistic relation to Ihe 
siKicly Hut in Ihe hgmslie world there is nothing and can he nolhmg 

exccpl various properlies. mainh'slalmiis and relations language 

mailer uniles the' relahoiis ol Ihe whole picture ol Ihe linguMir woiid 
Socm linguistic pioeesses are not each sell enclosed and isolated, as lhe\ 
ean all hr inlei < onv cried. Their exisls among (hem a gvneial cornier 
lion, iiiterdependanrc and interaction. 

Though (lit' geiH'ial laws of Ihe ph\ sical physiological world can 
tot he applicable m loto or in pa »*l (o Ihe g( ncral laws oi lie so m 
Imguislie world. I hex art' subject to general laws Ihey can nol escape 
tin* action ot gcnnal laws, There is no language wilhoul a giammai 
there is no society wilhoul a slrucllire. 

In sluching and understanding a language or a society, Ihe know- 
ledge of history or hislorieal development - l I k* transformation and 
< hangc. is ol greal impoi lanct* Language mailer existed ht'lon* lilt' 
eppcaiancc ol language' consei usings Hut Iht 1 social moth' of Ihe 
motion m' language mailer appears with Ihe coming into being of human 
society {(hr mrnsrhluhr (iescllsrlmlt ) , the bearer of which is MAN, who 
possesses consciousness, in particular, sell -consciousness. No oilier ani- 
mal can slutlv (or has sludied) ils own language and society In this 
i calm, he is a lonely traveller among his icllow animal companions. The 
evolul ion and developmcnl til human brain mlo a organi/cd whole is 
indt'ed complex. Hut language consciousness, thinking cannot be sc pa- 
rated from language matter, which thinks or helps to think. 
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The problem of inlerrlelalion between language consciousness and 
language* mailer is the basic' problem ol linguistic philosophy — a pro 
Mean which lies at the heart ot a general philosophy. This has attracted 
the attention ot philosophers like 1 thmtanjali, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Wittgenstein, Weisberger or Noam Chomsky, though theie is no unified 
opinion on this subjec t. 

Dialectical materialism consideis consciousness as a function of the* 
brain, a rellection of tin' objective world Works of Sechenov and 
Pavlov shenv that consciousness is psychological process, a relies m team 
of its physiological basis and type ol action This limans that conscious- 
ness is delermmed by the natural reality existing outside of. and opciat 
mg on, the brain How lai holds Ibis assumption good in ease* oi tan 
guage is a mool-oml Our lias fo enter here into p'-lniiics oj the onto 
logical characlerisl ic s ol consciousness ll has hem aigucd ibai objc'cls. 
(heir properties and relations, being lcllcclion in the biam. c\isl wilhm 
lorm of images, 1 e. ideally . I he* brain, thus, is not the source but the 
( rtjon of consciousness, i.c , a pari of llie human body in which Ihr object 
acting on is Irnnsloimed and rce'eives 1 1 s ideal lorm ol being. The ideal 
t s not a special substance or a side c ompaniun ol the malcnal processes 
winch lake ])lace in the coilex. bul the prodiK l ol the acli\il\ ol the 
bram. llie subjective reflection ol llie objective* world 

If we do not give up the notion that the sock ly is knnwablr and 
rxprcssable through the’ language 1 , and sc leiicc actualizes knowledge, 
dcvclojiing ilsctl in the direction ol a deeper penelinlion into llie laws 
(•I being, we arrive at the conclusion that language matter precedes llie 
language consciousness Of course, a proper Knowledge ol a m cie!\ o'* 
a language is endless and I In- possibility ol knowledge is limilless We 
have nol vet exhausted our knowledge say, aboul Knglish grammar or 
Fikiopia society. 

'Tile 1 process of linguistic knowledge 4 ol a society is also endless, so 
is the possibility of the* social knowledge ol a language* limilless Know 
ledge is a reflection ol tin* world in human consciousness, inseparable* 
horn llie change of llie object ol knowledge in Ihr course' of social prac 
Inc* Fins imolvc*s tin* materialistic solution < » i tin* cpi-shon ol iclalion 
of a thinking to being and recognition of social practice as the basis oi Ihr 
;iroc es.s of knowledge Social practice consists m the inlewiclmn ol man 
and the surrounding world by means ol the* relations ol mm (in a society) 
lo one another in the concrete historical condition of social lib*. Flu* 
basic aspect il practice*, say. language*, is 1 lit' productive* activity ol man 
as directed lo tin* reproduction of the* material processes o( their live*s. 
A language may he extinct without being practised or may be* elcvat<*d 
with proper practice. Practice is the* basis of the formation and deve- 
lopment of knowledge, of all kind, at all its stages, the* souicc ol know- 
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ledge, the basic- slnnulus and aim of knowledge-, the sphere of appliea- 
lion of knowledge, Ihe rrileria or truth of the results of tlu; process — 
man and his wordks are shaped by man and his needs. 

Linguistic knowledge and logical thinking begin with the sensory 
knowledge and its translormed data, and is a product of history. Man, 
language and society are all is a dynamic process, each exerts inlluence 
on oilier and becomes influenced by the oilier m turn. Development 
brings more complex modes of social production, and inclusion ol new 
objects (hitherto unseen) in the process of production and creation ol 
things. The history of mail is thus a history of disco\ery and under- 
standing more new things, properties and relations between man and 
society. Quantitative 1 changes bring qualilativ c understanding. And in 
Ihe course* oi the historical development of man. language and society, 
the object as wadi as subject of perception changes qualitatively. 

r rhe process of knowledge of a society or a language beginning with 
sensation and perception rises then to a lc*\ e-l of abstraction — i.e . to a 
logical thought. Hut the contact or connection between Ihe 4 surlaee and 
deep structure* ol a sonic* v or a language* n<*\ erthclesv j)roe*e 4 e ds unbroken 
Human thouglii :s a historical phenomenon. r I lie 4 knowledge 
acquired by a generation is transmitted to another with tin* possibility 
ol its fixation by mr:mv of language 4 and other symbols with which 
thought is inseparably linked The* world \ ie*w ol an indmelual in a 
society' is closely conelitioned by lh(* world view of the* whole 4 of society 
(if not of mankind in general). Both the* thought and the* modern man 
is a product of history ; and the specific pccularilies. which he has been 
able* to acquire and hold through the development of social human prac 
Lea 4 are* also a historical phenomenon. The 4 serial practice* ol a modern 
MH i(*ty is radie-ally elilVerent from that of any pre\ious society i though 
it may carry' some* traces ove*r) ; thus the* thouglit based on these* Jewels 
of practice is significantly diifcrcnl Thought is also a social pheno- 
menon gained through forms of social relations which are* becoming 
me>re and more* c-omplex. The historical character of human society, 
human thought, human language*, object of knowledge is of paramount 
importance to a language* sociologist in determining its characteristics 
Knowledge of a whole society or a language is a matter of human 
consciousness and experience. But human consciousness cannot at once 
and entirely reproduce and exhaust the content of an object. Any 
theory is historically conditioned and therefore includes not fact but 
“relathe” truth. Human thinking, however, can exist only as thinking 
of past, present and luture generations, and in this sense the possibili- 
ics of knowledge is limitless. The truths of the results of human know- 
ledge are coniinned and verified by social practice, which is in substance 
the final goal of human knowledge and which is the criterion of the 
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truth ol‘ the content of knowledge. But whether in life, or in society, 
or in language, then 4 is no abstract truth ; that truth is always coiicercte, 
that am tact of natural and social reality must he approached histori- 
cally. A language sociologist, over and above being a theoretician, 
should be interested in the social and linguistic problems in all iields ol 
social life, and in order to solve* them, he should take* notice ol the 
changes which occur m the distribution of social forces. 

The general laws of the* do\ clopmcnl of both the* external world and 
of human consciousness of society and language is a concerned doctrine 
m the materialisin' dialectic. These laws arc* reflected and fixed in the 
>ystem of categories most general, basic coma pts and at tin* same time 
the essential <h terminal n -ns (.1 Ihc terms ol the being and reflection of 
things, Hie\ express the uni\ersal forms of generalization of being and 
know ledge-- -are independent and constantly developing. The* logical 
ioiir.se oi thought reproduces the movement ol the historical process ol 
Ihc knowledge* from the direct perception of flu* properties of things to 
the* knowledge of regular connection, which is arrived at by means o( 
ihouglil. The* basis of the ele\<*lopmenl of I he* categories is human social 
practice in the- process of its historical development The most abstract 
eategories of thought have* earthly roots and in the* last instance* grow on 
tic* ground of social practice* and are products of I he practical relations 
of men with the* real world through their relations one with another at a 
pec 1 fie* le vel ol social produc tion, purri passu, the* history of social 
experience through ages shows that the calegorics. which arose on the* 
basis of social practice m the* process of its further development sutler 
change's, are* confirmed, cmichcd and rorrerted by practice*, (louse 
cjuently, as a result ol the* development of practice*, the* categories and 
concepts are elevclopeel as expression of practice.'. 

Though language* has evolved keeping pace* with the* man’s evolu- 
tion, language mailer as the category is llu* premise* to the* study ol all 
other linguistic categories, winch through motion, spare and time have* 
assumed various shape's. The dvnamie* activity of language* and society 
was encountered liiM by man in his practical activity and knowledge 
i he- knowledge ol the* properties and forms of dvnamie matter results 
iii the* c'eiiievpl and representations about space anel lime* Language* 
matter in tart exists as the infinite* variety ol lorms of its manifestation. 
Man has to deal with subject matter and phenomena which appear as 
objec ts (in its e|ualilative* aspects . on liie* surface* and deep levels) for his 
action anel knowledge. 

A foundations oi continuing identity is promisseel by the acce*ptaiice 
of a set of beliefs, i.e. logic of knowledge in its historical process, about 
language and society, consistent in themselves fitting the social 
structure and guiding the orderly expression of both growth and 
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.dress. All objects ha\e external aspects apprehended immediately by 
sensation and perception, and internal aspects, the knowledge ol xx liicfi 
is acquired immcdialel v ]> y abstract thought . Jn the deep structure oi lan- 
guage and society, all grammar and social phenomena can hr grne- 

lalised and compared in terms of universal categories. Hut at the sur- 

lace structure ol language and society in disclosing the (pialilative and 
quantitative delcrminnlrncss ol objects, a language sociologist detei 
mines their difference and idcnhti) vvhuh make up one oi Hie elementary 

levels of knowledge. Onnlitrj of a society or of a language is the specifi- 

< ilv oi the given object, its awareness comes Indore* the knowledge ol 
([iianl ilv 

Language, socielv. language in society change in motion . lime and 
.sf)(fi‘c In fad. "mi c ultural svsUm no ounplrv oi economv . socielv, and 
idcnlogv is even static, ail ol its ( omponeut parts aie m e mislaid 
■‘iiiin^r. Yet as long as these changes remain within lol(*rahle limits, the 
overall system persists il Ibex begin to evc(*ed lliese* limits, however, 
or if other e omponeiils are suddcnlv introduced Irom outside' the sv stem 
will la* thrown out ol killer The- pails oi the svslem an* n ndcred 
inconsistent with 1 edi < » i 1 ' * • r : Me* yvdem proves meoheienl ^ I c * 1 1 in sm h 
a situation aie mi; k ,*eiid » 1 i ! \ oelweeii various old solutions Jo liu* 
problem which have suddmlv shifted shape and meaning and rev. soli, 
lions to problems Me v ol'.eii e alined, com p( ehe'iu d Since Hirohei eae 1 
lairlv appeals all al oiie e. in all parts oi the' svslem Ihev in;iv lor snm * 
lime* ledlovv now om* alternative, now another and eonlradie lorv 00 ■ 
hut in the end a breach. a major dis juncture will make* its appearance 
somewhere m the svslem." ((iodfrev & Monica Wilson The Anuhjsi* 
of Social ('.hanije, Cambridge idla, as picsenh-el l>\ Knee Worlf '“Oil 
peasant rebellions' in ISSJ . Yol. _ I . No ‘J. 1 < ,)(>‘)) \ he* universal gioimd 

el the* change* and development ed soriolmguisl ir objects lie's in their 
interaction ianv a«dinn is inh*rae I ion 1 . and in Ihe* interaction ol those 
various aspects phase's, within tin* object which arc e\pn*ss<»<! in con 
lrndi(liun, in the struggle oi opposites This ground is based in the 
nature* ol things, and tin* change and development ol objects occur not 
in conseepie*nci‘ ed an external push as a unilateral nrlion, but beiimsi 
ot interaction anel conti adiclion. This is alwaxs a question of develop- 
me*nl in man's consciousness irom lower to higher. irom simple' to <om- 
plt'\, irom gross to moie i dined; development is associated with liansi- 
1 1011 Irom one qualitative -iate* to another always a leap forward. This 
maternal w oriel ed ours with man as a language animal in ils renter i, 
developing almost cveiy moment of our existence*. This process con 
M.sts of a chain of phenomena -a concatenated link with a beginning 
and a succession. The being of things is not limited to their existence, 
that tilings contain in themselves an unseen, potential, “future being" — 
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a possibility of further transformation later to be realised as existence 
and so on. 

Whal exists in nature only as a possibility is transformed by Hie 
social and working activity of man into reality. But what possibilities 
will be brought into reality depend upon the conditions and effort^ 
necessary tor realization A distinction between the 1 surlaee and deep 
structure of grammar in case of language, or the relation between the 
lorm and content in cast 1 ol sociel\, Ilnur interdependence and inter 
connection, has gi\ on man a better understanding of possible and actual 
being of tilings. A proper sociological thinking will lit' more and more 
in discovering the deeper connection between them, in generalisation 
about unhersals. than going away from llieui. In fart, language socio 
logists have made real eil'orts (a beginning) to discover the nature, stains 
and function of language universals (See, (ireenberg (ed.) Inincrsals of 
Lanyiiuyc , MIT, lWi.'i) and a li\ely dialogut 1 between the* social scientists 
and Hit' linguists has already been on the scene. In Ins daily encounters 
with similar and ddTcrcnt objects and phenomena m soeictv and in 
nailin', man diseo\ers the singular, particular and general signs ol 
tilings. Not all objects or phenomena have the eouslanlK rccurrin" 
eharaclcT. some ha\e seldom occurrence, some are relatively stable, some 
arc \olalilr 'Hie serves as a basis lor the 1 lormalion ol categories ol 
necessity and conlinycncy . The knowledge* of the dillercnrc bt'lween 
lilt* necessary and the eonlingenl is Ihe a\enue leading lo Ihe know I <lge 
(»! law, since necessity is one of Ihe* essential characteristics of law. The 
mo, si general laws oi dialectical materialism are; the transition I row 
quantity to quality, the unity and slruyyle of opposites , the neya/ion ol 
tow nvyuhnn These express the* universal forms, the way and 11k* clawing 
lorces ol Ihe* dew clopmenl ol the* material world and of its knowledge. 

As we June already stated, development from simple* lo complex 
1 re mi low’csl to highest, trom an old epialila live condition to a higher, 
new quality, is at the same* lime* bnlli a continuous and a diseontinuoiis 
process. Development is only possible 1 l>c*e*arse of eonlradietion. i.e*., he 
cause ol the springing up of an acti\i* interaction, collision, struggle ol 
opposites Any development is a process directed in a certain w'a\ Ihe' 
law ol negation of negation expresses this aspect ol negalion 

Idle use* of materialism and dialectic in the study of human sociely 
is a very important expression of the fundamental principles of dialecti- 
cal materialism, as a total and fully consistent world outlook and 
method. The expansion, the* application of dialectical materialism to the 
development of ejf historical materialism. Dialectical materialism con- 
siders tha 1 being determines consciousness, that men adapt themsehes 
to know' the world and its laws. Historical materialism considers that 
social being determines social consciousness, that men are adapted to 
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know society, and the laws of its development. That is why. anthropo- 
logy --the science lor a comprehensive study of man and his works - 
is a study of “Man in Adaptation". Dialectical materialism considers 
that the world develops because* of its international contradiction. His- 
torical materialism approaches social phenomena dialectically, disclosing 
their internal contradictions as the* sources of the development of socie ty. 
Historical materialism cannot he* separated from dialectical materialism 
<<nd is incompatible with any other philosophical theory and method. A 
change of human social consciousness depends on a change of social 
being This consciousness is socially piodmcd function ol llie human 
brain, d is llie result ol the social and labour aelmly of man. of the* con- 
dilions of social lilr. 

Language* sociology, strictly speaking, is not a philosophy of lan- 
guage*. Hut any scientific study e >f man. language and society needs 
philosophical orienlahon and stand, it canned a\oid the* I undamemtal pro 
blem> of theory and history eil knowledge regarding 1he*m. which are 
surely* in Hie* domain of philosophical thinking. 

(To hr rnntinuvd) 

omit WHY 15. L. Desai 

We \ cry much regie‘1 le> announce the* death ed Min B L Desai on 
.tune* (>. 1U70 by the* heart attack. Late Shn Desai was h\ mg in a small 
\illagc* r re!ang])ur oil Hie* coast <d the* Arabian Se*a in Smal district ol 
South (iii|aial. lie was an M Sc. in Bohan Ibning parsed his M Sc. 
inanimation In* worked as a technical hand m a leohle House oi South 
India when* hr could not adjust lor long, he* 1 < * ( ! the* joh and went 
straight lor Sural district and settled m a small \illage as a larmer lie* 
liael some old ;u its ol land mi which hr was e*\ pcrimcnl mg as a pro 
gressicr laimer lie- w «.s also eoimrrlrel with soe lal seniee and total pod- 
las lie* was llie* Lhaiiman of Surat District Shikshan Samili. lie* will 
I hr more re , me*mhe*re , d as a diligent wnrke*r ol iolklore of (iujaral who 
had con! i ihuie el some* articles in Ihis journal also. One* among his many 
arlie les entitled as “Mebo a Bain Imoking Hilual eh South (iujaral" 
appeared in /O/A/o/v. \ Ol. Ill, ne> (April 1 ) tirsl and la Ur was repro- 

duced in the* hook Horn ui Indian Lijr and Lore Do.'b Besides "I'olk- 
htir", he has alsei eonlnhuteel article's to the Journal n/ (lujral Itrsearch 
Socudij, Bombay. We* haw* been informed by bis son Manubhai B. 
i)rsai dial Late Desai collected many lolksongs trom the remote* parts 
d South (iujaral which he idle for editing and publication. II any orga- 
nisations undci lake* the puhhealmn of these* \a!uahle collections, it 
,\ould mean the* showing of greater respect for the departed soul. Led 
ii s soul rest in peace in hra\ri* Hushker (ihuuden aker 

Sanrastra University, (iujaral. 
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SANKAH SUN UIPTA 


TWO FOLKTALES OF BENGAL 

1. Crow and the Sparrow' : 

Once upon a lime tln*n» was a (row and a sparrow- The (row was 
very jealous and wanted to lake tin* (lesh of Hu* sparrow. 

One dav when Ihc sparrow' was eating paddy and the crow pepper 
in llie field, Ihe crow said In tile sparrow. “Whoever ol us will finish cal 
ing all tin* grains of the field will he llie winner and llu* wanner will lo 
<-at bil ol meal IVoin the chest ol the oilier" as the winner's prize. The 
sparrow- thought that it was impossible for the (‘row' to eat all the pepper 
ol the field. And then. “II it can consume so much of pepper, how 
would it eat the llesli in such a hea\ y stomach 7 Dclinilcly it is an idle 
talk.’’ So the sparrow- agreed to the proposal of the crow and thev both 
:ame lo an agreement. 

But llu* crow- was verv much clev'T and was eager lo eat the meat 
and llesli of Ihe sparrow. So very quicklv he ale one pepper and lnd 
ten and in that wav completed Ihe eating of all llie pepper ol the field 
As soon as the crow finished calms, he said to the sparrow’ of that, and 
reminded the sparrow' ol their agreement. 

Boor sparrow g ot surprised and thought that when the agreement 
was made that must be honoured. And said. “Dear crow. I ha\c a 
lit llu request vou lo make* You go lo dilTerent places and eat different 
dirty and lilthv articles. So you will ha\e lo wash your hj)s hefon 1 urn 
enter that on m\ hr(*asl for calmg my meal." 

'file crow agreed lo il and came to Ihe bank of a river lor water 
The crow said : 

“0 river. () river, please give me little water 

I will wash my lips and then 

I \\ r i 1 1 split tin* breast and will eat the meat of Ihe spairow." 

The river said, “Hallow crow, you consume dilTerent dirty and 
filthy articles through your lips If you dip vour lips m Ihe water all 
the water of Ihe river will be spoiled. So belter bring a small jar and 
(any waler for washing your lips." 

But when 1 can the crow gel a walcr-pol The crow came straghl 
lo the house of a potter and asked him the following 

“0 potter, 0 potter, please give me a water-vessel 

I will carry water for washing my lips 

And then I will split the breast of the sparrow and cat meat " 



The potior replied, “I have no water-pot in stock. If you want a 
waler pot, bring some clay by which I will make a pot for you.*’ 

Then the crow went to a field to bring clay. The clay said. Crow, 

your lips are dirty - you cannot dig mud with your lips, if you want clay 
bring a small spade for digging mud.'' 

Celling tired the crow went to a black smith and said, 

“() black-smith, () black-smith, please gi\c me a small spade 
1 will dig mud for the making of a clay-pot 
I will carrv water in it for washing my lips 

And then 1 will split the hrcast and eat the meat of the sparrow.” 

The black-smith said. “It is very good. I will mamilacture a spade 
tor you. Ihil there is one difficulty. I have no lire. You please 1 bring 
some lire*. 1 will make* a spade for von." 

Now. where llir crow can get lire ? It went hither and thither for 
(Ik* search of lire. On the* way it met a dog. The dog advised the 
crow— “You go to the black smith again and ask him to make* a sickle. 
Oive tlial sickle to the shepherd, lie will cul the grass by that sickle. 
The cows will cal that cut out grass; as a result they will give* more 
milk B\ drinking that milk I will he slrenglhed Then I will kill a 
hulfalo. By Ihe horn ol that hull. do you will dig the mud and will 
carry that mud to Ihe poller lor making a waler \ csscl.” 

The crow, however, thought il was not a had idea. So he* went 
straight to a nearby household and said : 

k Oil the master of (lie* house, please give* me litlle lire 
The black smith will manufacture* a sickle 1 . 

Your cow bo\ will cul the* grass hv that. 

That grass will he* devoured by your cows. 

\s a resull they will give* fresh and extra milk 
The exlra milk will again he* elrunk by Ihe* dog. 

By which Ihe elog will he* so strengthened 
Thai it w ill able lo kill a bullalo 

1 will take the horn of the* dead bullalo and will dig the* mud. 

Then 1 will carry clay to the* potter for making a water-pot. 

I will carry water in the* pot anel will wash my lips. 

I loo will he able lo split Ihe breast 
I too will be* able lei split the breast of the sparrow. 

Se> will be* able to cat its meal '. 

The householder saiel, “Very good. You take some fire. But how 
will you take that 

The crow said, “Please put the fire on my back.” 

As soon as the master of the house placed fire on the back of the 
crow, it burnt the crow to ashes. 
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The hurtful crow got punished by itself red-handed owing to 
own malice. 

Thus my story ciuleth. 

"Why, O Notea thorn, dost thou wither 
"Why does thy T row on me browse T' 

"Why, () cow, dost thou browse ?” 

‘Why does thy neat hard not tend me ?" 

“Why. () meal -herd, dost not thou tend the row ?' 

"Why does thy daughter-in-law not give me rice 
“Why. C) daughter 111-law. dost not thou gi\e rice 
“Why does my ( luld cry 
“Why, (> child, dost thou cry /" 

‘AYliv does the ant i>ile me ?" 

“Why. O ant. dost thou lute 1 '” 

Kot Kot Kot. 

12. Onee upon a time: 

Once upon a lime there was a king Hut he was no ordinary King 
at all. for he was king of all kings and all lands Ills name was 
I Iaburhandra His minister was called (iahuehamlra. 

both kept company day and night, and did not lea\e each other 
lor a moment. 

How' could injustice pre\ail in Hu* kingdom ruled by such a pair 
ol prodigies? They were determined to protect the country from harm 
:n c\(tv way. 

Once the king was touring the country with his minister and others 
lie was kind to e\ ery body not looking to see who or what kind of a man 
d was. And so he spoke to an old man. The man had previously been 
a soldier of his. After a lew' words, he* recognised him. 

“My respects to you. old man." Ihe king said. 

“My double respects to you, old man." said the minister. 

"'thanks to mv woman." answered the old man. 

“How much money' do you get for your work ?" asked Hie minister 

“Six." the old man said. 

"I low much do you live oil 

“ I w o." 

“And what do you do with the four ?" asked the king 

"Yes. yes, that is the right question 1 ' said the minister. 

"I throw them into the mud." said the old man. 

“How many are thirty two ?" said the king. 

“Give a quick answer*’ said the minister. 
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“Only twelve,” replied Ihe old man. 

“Can you lleeee sheep," said the minister. 

“Can I" ! said the old man 

The minister was astonished, lie could understand not a word 
of I his lingo hut all the lime he pretended that he has been able to under- 
stand Ihe old man thoroughly. The king noticed it and said laughin': 
to the old man 

“Cnlil you see my picture, don't \ou tell nn\one" 

The king walked on. The minister alter him and then the parl\ . 
teaching to Iheir icsling spot the part) immediately began to ask to the 
king : 

“What were Ihe minister, you and Ihe old peasant saying We 
<. ould not understand " 

The king answered “Guess," 

And the minisler said. “The com ersalions wore \cr\ simple 11 you 
could not understand I hose \ou are mislils lor Ihe king's company." 

The king laughed at this and appreciated his minister 

K\cr\body racked Iheir brains but came up with nothing Then 
lhe\ hurried ba< k to Hie old man They could manage to get the 
lompain of the minisler. When the king was on a icst the minister 
came out from Ins cnmpnin to the pnrt\ because he too was not able to 
follow the old man. Siiimwnding the old man, lhc\ urged bun h> 
explain Ihose (|ueslions. 

“1 cannot sa\ am tiling" tin* old man said. “Cnlil 1 set’ a picture of 
Ihe king." 

“Where ? What kind of picture ?" the minister asked 

“The picture that's minted on the gold pieces " 

They agreed to pay him ten gold coins. 

Then the old man began interpreting the conversations 

“My respects to you, old man’’, that means my wile is washing m\ 
clothes for me. Respectable clothes, so 1 am respectable That’s wh' 
1 answered 'Thanks to my woman.’ 

'Rul why do you throw money into mud V The four out of six" V 
asked the minister. 

“I earn six coins. 1 live on two and 1 spend four on my son. That's 
like throwing them into the mud." 

And what does it menu: “IIow many are thirty-two-" 

“I will lell you for ten more gold pieces". 

The parly planked down the gold pieces. 

“Well, when I was a lad, I had thirty-two teeth, but now I ha\c 
only twelve — that was the meaning of it", the old man said laughing. 
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There was only one question left. The party did not begrudge hint 
ten more 1 gold coins. 

“And what did it mean : "Can you fleece sheep ?" 

“That meant what I've just now done to you." 

With this remark the minister was annoyed. And he complained 
to the king to take the liie ol the old man. 'Hie king had much faith 
on the minister and all the time king relied on him. but fur this 
instance the king showed no favourable response. Although minister’s 
effort to encourage the king in all Ins works and aelmlies was there. 
I low' it acled can he explained in Hus wav that when the king used to 
iaugh loudh . ho ho ho the ir|<>ind>T was ure In come trom 
the minister as kho kho khu Lath admired Hu other’s wisdom 
and was dull ol piuises ul the oilier. 

Now the king had a wall raised round his Audience Hall, his minis 
ter kepi his nostrils and ears shut 1>\ pulling a quantdv ol collon in 
them This was a prccaiiliim lest the royal and ministerial wisdom 
should disappear from the euurl. 

When Hie king and the minister were seriouslv ilmikmg as to Imw 
they can punish the old man it happened a hoar passed mar Hu* pal.ice 
making a sound with its nose. The king saw tin 1 animal and said, 
“What is it minister/* '1 he minister looked at il with scrutinizing eves, 
and said, “Your Majesty’s srivanls in charge ol the stall aie thieves, 'fins 
is an elephant famished and reduced to tins si/e ; the srivants have not 
evidently provided il with lood." 

At once an order was passed to imprison the servants belonging In 
the roval stall 

\ftcr some dav tin* same hoar passed by the palace again. 1 he 
king looked at it and said. “How is it. minister that the elephant lias 
not improved in size though the servants have* been punished ‘ r * 

“The minister said. “Your Majesty, tins is a mouse, lor were il an 
elephant, its trunk would have tome out hv this lime. The kingdom 
is m n great peril. 1 fie mice have become lat. lording on tin roval 

store " 

Does the mailin’ even stand mi cried the king 

Order was at once pmsed to behead the smlmeK ol tie 1 io\al sioiv 

The roval store was now sav< d hv the saga< Hv ul the king and 

Ins minister; they drew a breath ol relief and sat m a chamber alter 
this great labour. The servants fanned them in order to remove the 
weariness caused by the toil of administration. I he discrepem \ ul good 
or bad and of any action of the king was entirely guided by the wisdom 

of the minister and in this way the king was going on managing his 

estates. Yet the king has nut taken any step against the old man. When 
the minister reminded him again of the old man, Ik* immediately 
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passed an order lo arrest the old man but king's men tame bac k m vain, 
I hey could not trace the old man. 

To honour king’s order king's men ai rested another old man. 'Faking 
advice ol the minister, order oF the execution ol the old man, who was as 
innocent as you or I. on a charge ol misconduct and theft. A slake is 
raised lor the impalement ol this criminal. And the king and the minis- 
ter arc* present lo sec 1 to the carrying oul of Iheir command. Now the 
Cum ol this uni orlunale man came to the* spot and cried out, "Do not 
put him to the stake lor god's sake 1 ; let not a criminal be rewarded in 
the way deserved by saint " 

“What is the* mailer ?" "What is the matter ?" asked the king and 
his minister gaping mouths. 

Now the ( i ii ru who was dressed as a hermit said, ‘ 1 ha\e Found it in 
the holy writs that the man who is impaled at this most auspicious 
moment will go to heaven straight, no matter what heinous crime he may 
have committed in tins earth ; so keep his punishment in abeyance 1 For 
a while, and pul me 1 on the slake 1 instead so that I may at once 1 pass Irom 
earth to the heaven " 

'I he minister k .Ins cannot be. ii this death is so glorious, why 

should an outsider be rewarded with it?" Pul me* there" 

Hut Ills Majestv whose 1 imagination was lnllameel by the description 
ol the* nymphs ol hea\en that he had heard, cried aloud. "The king must 
go to lwaven first " 

So by his royal orcleT he was impailed by the executioner and by 
iiis wish loud music was kept up all the 1 while drowning his screams, and 
when the* crowd at last saw him. they Found him stone dead, with a 
horrible 1 grimace 1 on his Face 1 

The* old man thus sa\ed his life by an incident. By saxing the hie 
ol the 1 innocent man the (imu nodded, and said, "(iood-bye to ewery 
body." While going back be 1 said. "Alter all Ilabuchandra and Cabu- 
cliandra were 1 not Hie 1 biggest Fools on Ihe 1 earth. There are 1 great many 
Fools let them be ; hut in no way the 1 administration should be managed 
by the 1 Fools. People 1 should lump watch, or they will al through sutler as 
that oF t lie innocent person who was going to he sacrificed now.” 'The 1 
( i 11111 disappeared and here* my story endeth. The Notea-throu 
withereth. 
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DLKPAK J’VAti I 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE BHOKSAS 


The present study is based on the field work done during October- 
No\ ember 1903, in the Milage Bhoksar illere Bhoksas wcie immei unity 
prcdommcnl ) between Ham Nagar and Kaslnpur in district Namilal 

I lie People : 

Bhoksas tune been recognized as one of the nnporlanl Iribe.s ol 
Northern l liar Pradesh, inhabiting Tarai and Hhabhar legion ol lehsd 
Kashipnr of Nanutal district A remarkable tiling about Bhoksas ha*' 
been their neighbourhood and aiTinily with Tharu who have attracted 
much ol the attention ol Anthropologists to a great extent due* to certain 
(iiltural ‘peculiarities' In fact, the relationship between tin* two tribes 
tan be emphasised by the tact that it is rather dillicult to talk of one 
without rolering to the othei lasing in tin* loro^t clad malarious 
region. lull of the dangers of wild animals, both Ihe tribes are es.»en- 

I I ally agricidtunsls. Particularly. Thai us base won an edge osar Ihe 
Bhoksas in the* held of agriculture Though both of these tribes dese 

• oped intimate contacts among themselves. Bhokas has e been icla 
lively moie open to the outside inlluenees than the Tharus Tliarus were 
generally avoided by the outsiders on the ]>lea tiiat the Tharu women 
practice magic The tear of their magic was responsible for enjoying 
outside contacts, svhirh was not the ease ssilli the Bhoksas 

Ibis region on the* whole presented peculiar situation which alsvays 
restricted the quantum of outside influence. First, being cos en d 
with dense forest and full of dangerous wild animals, there was not 
much activity of Ihe outside people in this region. Moreoscr continuous 
malarious condition, exlicme heal, and cold and heavy rainfall, were* 
other certain fac tors that kept the 1 outsiders assay from this region. But 
since; last two or three decades the situation has changed to a great 
extent. Particularly so. since* 1917, after the partition ol the country. 
Ibis region came to the* rescue of the* refugee's and displaced persons 
from various parts of the country- and provided them a promise for 
future. Bhoksas were exposed to the variety of life* which found its 
roots in this region. 

Living in small villages along with other Hindu castes, they have 
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now came lo be recognized as part and parcel of Hindu fold. But a 
keen ethnographer’s eye can not escape the well maintained cast' ol 
Iheir traditional culture, beneath the outward cover of outside inllucnces. 
particularly Hindu inlluence. 

Hver since the limes of Risley the process llinduizalion and ulti- 
mate amalgamation of tribes in India into Hindu social system lias 
been attracting the attention of Anthropologists. The Bhoksas present 
one such case in study. Li\ing side by side and surrounded bv majo- 
! » ty Hindu population, they have* tried to maintain their cultural identity 
to some extent, though the impacts are clearly visible' in their social 
life and they are almost on the \erge of loosing of their traditional 
identity 


Marital Pattern : 

In the present study, an attempt has been made to study the extent 
of this impact in Iheir marital pattern, and the data winch supports tin* 
conclusion is hast'd on tilt* thorough internetting of the l\\enl\ eight 
Blioksa families in the Blioksar village during the period ol field work. 

Lik< all socirl it's. Bhoksas also nhsciwe certain restrictions in select 
mg males. Blioksa society is di\ide<l into a number of (Ians, and I lit* 
uile of clan exogamy is slncllv observed. It is not considered desirable 
to arrange* marriages wilhin lh<‘ village Buie of marriaging within the 
1 1 i 1 > ( ' is also slntlly observed Today Blioksa sot lely has many castes 
due (o the Hindu inllucnces and which are ranked mlo (wo categories 
higher and lower. 'Tilt' main casles are Brahmin. 1 hakiir. Alnr and 
\ai. 'Though Hit' marriages among Bhoksas art* limited tally by t lit* 
rules of tribal cndogaim and elan exogamy. Yet. in prat lice normally 
the caste boundaries art' not crossed. Both hypergamy and hypogamy 
marriages are generally axoided and elforls art' math' lo slick to tasle 
boundarit's. Bui there is no rigidily regarding this rult* It is st*(*n that 
in ease of hvpergamoiis marriage when a bride is taken from lower 
caste tin* amount of Bride Price is lesser. In lurn. if the bride >s 
taken from the higher caste, tilt* Bride Price is hea\y. Then' is one 
more factor which puts certain limitations on the selection of male in 
Blioksa society. That is, where a marriage within the village is 
strictly prohibited, generally people prefer to settle marriages in the 
jicarl>\ \illages anti do not go beyond Lilt' physical distance of 20 miles. 

Also, in selection oi mates, both cross-cousin and parallel cousin 
marriages are avoided. One ot the important features of Blioksa society 
is the presence of a well organised ‘Village Panchayat.' Infact no 
marital alliance can lake place without the consultation or approval of 
Takhat’- the head of the Panchuyut. The fear of excomunication. fine 
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iiiid feast as a punishment lor such an act does not make il possible lor 
any one to avoid the confidence ol the Pancliayat head. Ilis say o! 
approval has in a way helped Bhoksas to maintain their identity to cer- 
tain extent in the midst of outside influences which arc threatening their 
( ullural and social existence at every step. 

Out ol twenty eight cases under in\ estimation following details can 
be mentioned regarding the incidence at \anous ways of mnrnaging m 
Blioksa society Strongly enough, institution ol briih* price and Dowry 
both art 1 pre\alent. Out ol twenty eight cases, payment of bride price 
was reported m lour rases 1 lio bride price is a multci of mutuai 
selllcmenl and one can tixes up an\ amount in cash or m kind. But 
commonly. it range's between Hs at)/ to Hs ‘JaO/-. In four cases where 
payment of bride price was reported, the amount paid as bride price 
were Hs aO/-. Hs. (H) . Hs. 100 and Hs 00/- only It was reported that 
payment of bride price can be in kind also in terms ol grain, which ma\ 
lange something between 10 to 20 inaunris of paddy or wheal. 

In three cases ot marriage's, payment of dowry was reported. which 
also consists ol payments in cash and kind, both J>\ the bride's paicnP 
to the parents i • I bridegroom In recent \eais this form is gaining j>oj)ii 
lardy and with the impro\ing cconoinv of the* people as the result ol 
outside influence, no limits are imposed on the amount oi down and 
the amount at lualh paid depends upon the elder's bargaining m this 
respect. Mamagt' by payment of down has came to acquire a pn 
se nlige'oiis distinction and those- indulging m this practice claim a 
superiority o\ er the' others. 

Only in (»iu* case-. e\ idcnce of marriage' bv purchase w’as found 
where some inure ol monetary assistance was gi\c-n (o the- bride's family 
by tlu* oilier party to mend the- expense's of marriage* In two ease's 
mutual exchange of brides between two families w r as observed Inepnnes 
re\e-ale*d that the avoidance* e>l the* pa\rne*nl of bride* price was the* main 
consideration in resorting to this practice' 11 nve\er. the same* question 
<1 pa\in«-> t *i bride- price is avoided h\ oblaming the* se'FMces ol tie 
bridegroom lor sometime and in two eases where* this situation was 
e»bscrvcd both the bridegrooms ultimately became (ihar jnmui alter 
marriage* 

Monogamy is Ihe* iele'al form oi marriage* in Blioksa society. Onl\ 
m rare* e ases pol\g\nv is found, though it is not a much appro\ed 
from of marriage Incidence of secondary marriages is high and both 
Lcvirale and Sororale as llu* two forms it secondary marriages are- pre 
valent. Divorce is also a common alfair. At present the practice* 
is becoming unpopular, and regarded as a disgraceful allair. Nor- 
mally an engagement can not be broken. The divorce is resorlc'd to 
only when the girl is a chronic patient, mentally abnormal or of a loose* 
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character. Widow remarriage is allowed. But such marriages are not 
i crcmomalh solemnised. On any day of dark fortnight — 11 k* Krishna 
Pakshab the widow is simply brought to the house of the man with the 
approval of her husband’s family. The practice is known as Ghar 
ibutho’ and the l\pc of marriage is known as ‘Karan’. 

Tlu marriageable age lor the boys is between lf> to 20 xcars and 
tor t lio girls between 10 to 10 years. In the ease of secondary marriages, 
how ewer, age is no consideration. Normally it is prefeimt that tin* girl 
should lx* younger than the bov. tint in the case of secondary marriage 
she can he f'M'U older or of equal age to her husband 

Sr I eel mu of males is llie e\ehisi\e respniisibi lily of the parents and 
I hr rrlalixes 1 1 o \\ e \ r r llierr are certain persons also who prol essionallv 
;k I as the go between and are properly paid by both the parlies in cash 
end m kind lor the services rendered by them They an* known as 
‘ \gua’ and also arl as messengers and carry gills Irom one parly In 
Hie other. 


Marriage-ceremonies : 


Oiut the two families agree for marriage, on some auspicious dav 
a priesl called ‘Thawal’ is imiled to gi\<* the* opinion ahout suitahihU ot 
the marriage*. This is known as ‘Jog*, oi tin* hoy and girl. \ppro\al 
ol the priest is a ‘miisl’. without this approval marriages may In* sole- 
mnised 11 tin* two families are* aekiincnl (o go without prusb in fullire* 
the* laimlie s Imd it dilfieull to arrange marriage's e>f llicir other sons and 
daughters Al’ler this the* girls' family is In confirm the* agr(*enie*nl ren*- 
moniallv. bv sending gifts. This gifts consist ol one rupee and a few 
paisc, a piece of coal, turmeric, a bete l nut. some* duriut gi ass and some 
(lollies These things are* sen! also with l lie* priest to the* bride- 
groom's bouse* Priest is from among tlu* Brahmins of neighbouring 
Hindu cash's. He carries these gifts and ccTcmomally hands o\e*r to lilt* 
bridegroom after applying lilnk on the* lorehead and pronouncing 
Sanskrilic Manilas. This cere'inemy conlirms the* marriages and now 
onwards the* j>rej)aratums start on both the* side's r J'he ceremony is 
known as Sagai or ‘Tee*ka ' 

The next sle*p is the* marriage proper or ‘Bivah’. Normally mar 
riage s arc* performed on some auspicious days of ‘Magli’ and ‘Phalgun.’ 
About a week before Marriage* in both the families, a ceremony is 
observed which is known as Thdijaga’. On this day the* entire* family 
keeps awake* throughout the* night. Particularly the ladies of tin* family 
and other ladies invited for the* occasion from neighbouring families of 
Ihe village* pass night by singing songs which specially make reference 
to tin* Gods and Goddesses, and ancestors of the family. Apart from 
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this religious aspect this ceremony actually initiates the continuity oi 
cciemonics in the iamily till tin* tinal conchision ot the marriage. \\'i( li 
1 ho performance of this ceremony the entire alinosphare in both tin* 
tarnilies is changed and activity is increased. 

r I lie next ceremony to follow this is called Tel' ceremony which 
actually takes place three days belore the actual marriage (lav m both 

the lamilies. On tins day m both the families mustard od is cere- 

monially olTered h> the (iods and (inddesses and then along with lurmarie 
applied on Ihe forehead of the bride and bridegroom m llu‘ir lespeclive 
iamihes. From this very day, the bride has to follow a restricted hie 
and is not expected to come out of tin* houxi freelv m I h< % \ ilhige. Hut 
there are no siirh n Mndion lor the bridegroom. the ml is applied 

by Ihe binh's as well as Inulc^ruom's brother's v. de who is fere 

momally remunerated by giving rupee one ,iiid a lew paise This is not 
an occasion of general 1 easting. Only those staying with tin 1 family 
and have care to parl'u ipate in the marriage dine* together. 

Boli : 

On thi' next day i.e a day belore Ihe marriage is Ihe day of leasl- 
ing in both the 1 families All tin* villagers an 4 cordially invited to 
participate in Ihe grand least which is arranged towards the evening 
\s a matter ol fact, this ecremony has imohcd with it some amount ol 
prestige. There is no doubt, as Ihe name shows, in the good old days 
the feasting must have been only m tin* form of Hotis--in a normal way. 
Ihil today variety and richness of tin* lood have increased There is no 
doubt that there is an important function ol their economic betterment 
in making (his a prestigious affair and hence a mailer ol social rompcli 
lion Ihil we can not deny all Ihe same, that l In s also rctlccl the touch 
;>! modern air and lh(‘ twist that large scale borrowing from Hindus has 
given them simple, cooperative and corporate occasions ol coi 
lining. 

Bar Tayari : 

Till* following day of Boli is the dav of preparation for marriage for 
the ‘Bridegroom's side to make preparations for Ihe ‘BaraF. Bui there 
art 1 a few important ceremonies which have to be lollovved For 
example wliile taking the ceremonial hath before preparing for the 
Bara l, the bridegroom’s brother-in-law has to initiate it by pouring a 
tumbler full of water on the head of the boy. The brother-in-law in 
turn is authorised for some token remuneration for this purpose. Alter 
this purificatory bath, the bridegroom puts a specially prepared dollies 
including Sehra and Pagri which is again the social obligation of 
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brother in-law to perform. For this obligation also he gets some 
remuneration as a token of sen ire performed by lnm. There is spe- 
cially prepared Jhalar made of Panin (shining paper), which is tied 
around the lace of the bridegroom. It is yet another social obligation 
of the brother-in law. 

The dress of the bridegroom which is a cuilural label in a sense, 
does nol >>p< ah ol anything Inbal m it In ail lilt' riles and ceremonies 
women have dominant role. T lit' entire marriage cerenmnv lias Us' 
warfs and roots bonow 1mm Hindu social fabric. 

A1 U*r this initial preparation when tin* bridegroom is ready lor the 
marriage parlv . he is t arried lo a temple oulside Ihe village lor ‘Devi 
Uarshan' or seeing Ihe (lodtlt^s ( ihaumanda I )t'\ 1 From (here the mar- 
i iage parly direetlv leaves for Ihe bride's home. There is a special 

arrangement of a traditional Palki as among Hindus lo cany the bride- 

groom and other men in bullock carts, and Tongas The lirst cere- 
mony alter reaching there and settling down at a prearranged place in 
the bride's village in the liinh ceremom bv tin* bride's hi other lie 
'■nines .dong wilh a Hindu puntHl Hi* washes lr .<!i gn m »m\ hands and 
leet and applies lilak on Ihe Ion-head Pandit also has lo appl\ the fi/nL 
pronouncing .Viinl-i' . ras Ailti his. arrangement loi i el n shmeiil s 
are made T Ins is again an occasion ol showmanship liom biidc s side 
flic nature ol lelieslunenl is also regarded as an indicator ol ones 

t conoinie status We lri\e seen in two cases Ihe ‘ (lora Lola” limlmg its 
way in sueli rcl reshmenls. linin' art* Ihe daws when simple (iur and 

waler used to be lilt* only item in such cases. Thai along with Hindu 
t erenionies has been borrowed despite economic stresses and strains 
indicates that how the status consciousness o\erside the capability ol a 
culture to suppoi l tin* allien wavs that has slatted grallmg in iH 
melieii. The use ol hand instead of Iradilional drum and t rakers 
in the ccremonv ol ’Durbar' as among Hindus havt* also added lo these 
economic strains. w Inch havt* become a must' as a point of prestige lake 
Hindu Brahmins, the bridegroom's parly sends silver ornaments, and 
various clothes as gills for the 1 bride and this is followed by the Pandit 
Iroin bride's side* coining to Ihe place where the parly slaws and pcrJorm 
lilt* ceremony of l Jaiico\ Later on bridegroom is lakt*n to the* bride’s 
place* for tin* pandal lor marriage proper and both havt* taken seven 
rounds around Ihe pole called fc Mnndo' while* Pandit recites Mantras 
On the next day bride* leaves her father’s place for her husband's. 

Among post-marital ceremonies, Gauna is still of some importance 
as early marriage still continues to some extent. Because of e*arlv 
marriage in her first visit the bride is not allowed to remain at her 
husbands place for a longtime. Only three or lour days she can stay 
when certain formalities are over she is brought back to her lather’s 
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place 1 . 11 is only alter she attains puberty, may be a year or two or mo-e, 
that her husband along with Ins lew kms goes to lake her — which is 
• ailed Gauna. Bui since late marriages are becoming a common afl'air. 
this ceremony is losing its' importance This ceremony lakes place, as 
a matter oi rule, in the first night ot brighter hall in Baisakh' 
(May June 1 ). 

Conclusion : 

The present study thus rex cals certain important tacts ol 
thcnnhcal inhiesi. nganhug Bhoksa society I he jinuess ol Ilindui/a- 
tion ,iinl complete assimilation ol tribes into Hindu soeielv in some cases 
is a unixersa! i hciioim mm in tribal India. As cailx as in the lirst 
decade ol tilth eenturx . Kislcx pomte'd out tins penomenon and 
discussed lour stages ol the process ultimately ending m the complete 
mer^T ol lh( i identity ol the tribe willnn Hindu social sx skill alter 
some time. J. II Ilulton also spoke ol this phenomenon in pai ticiilarlv 
taxing stress on the identical nature ot Hinduism and tribal Animism 
when he xxrolc "Tnbal religion m India is the raw material \cl to be 
built up into the tempi'* of Hinduism". However, the pnx ess as suc h 
is not a simple oik* and inlluences which pul stresses and strain in cer- 
tain eases only to lx remanded into a new order, an* many sided 'Then* 

: > no doubt that eerlain basic similarities on religious plane paxe tin* way 
lor social and (Tonoinir factors to (‘\erl their inllucnce. hut more impor 
laid is the internal cultural ( , ohc i renre ol the people which provides a 
challenge to these outside inlluences and de< ides tin 1 lex el ol acceptance 
ol allien cultural elements. 

The studv ot marriage among Bhoksas elcarlx rex cals Uial to a 
great extent Ibex liaxe l)(*eame a part and parecd ol neighbouring Hindu 
people. hut their < ill l lira l integrity has been still abb* to maintain its* 
idcnlilx despite challanges on economic Iront also The mam Hindu 
ways m l hei i* ceremonial stronghold is tin* important rob* ol Brahmin 
pi lest that performs the marriage and dictates ritual aspect. It is (pule 
• ■'em from the loregoing description that Hindu practices an* becoming 
more and more as a matter ol prestige. 'Flu* institution oi doxvry has be- 
i oim* an important feature ol Bhoksa marriages whereas the prevalance 
oi the instil iition ol bride 1 price indicates loxxards the* ndhcrancc ol llu* 
tiibal people to the traditional system. The prevalancc ol an identical 
i asle system in Bhoksa, though not xvitli the rules ol similar rigidity as 
among Hindus, regarding marriage is yet another evidence ol intrusion 
ol allien influence. 

The details ol marriage ceremonies show an almost a complete 
aping of Hindu ways being amalgamated with their own traditional ways 
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thereby' showing a parallel regard lor both. The most important force 
which has still helped maintaining ‘Bhoksa’ cultural identity to sortie* 
extent and has not allowed their complete merger with the Hindu social 
system is the si rung ‘Village PanchayaP organization which veilds aullio- 
ntv o\er them and has not been weakened by the new forces ol change 
At e\ery step in the social life, their \illage Panchayat has a greater say, 
and a common Blioksa does not dare to iloul tin* aulhority ol the 
Panchayat due to fear of consequences ol e\ comnuinicalion— payment 
ol lines etc. Thus outwardly, though it seems that Bhokas are on the 
threshold of complete assimilation with Hindus, yet under this supper 
structure of outside inllueiice they are still strong 
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Ikirksh Chandra Prasad 


A HI HLIOG R AP11 Y OF FOLKLORISTIC STl DIFS IN BIHAR 
Honks. Articles, Reports and Monographs in English and Hindi 


It cannot In* denied that a Ihbiliography of Kolkluristic Studies ol 
Jlihar is of immcnco not'd to t lie scholars of the* subject for \arious rea- 
sons. Hence for If ' first lime an attempt lias boon made to present a 
detailed bibliography of books, articles, reports and monographs in Eng- 
lish and Hindi language's hereinafter. Through it cannot be claimed to 
be an exaushve bibliography, it tail be safely said that only a small 
number of references may be wanting in it. 

The bibliography for the sake* of the eomenince of the scholars 
has been dmcled into four parts; \i/. (i) English books, (n) Hindi 

books, (li) Articles in English and ( iv ) Article's in Hindi. Here we ha\e 
tried to con or up h> HMm exhaust i\ civ in addition to a lew entries ol the 
later period 


I fa) ENGLISH HOOKS 


AKUIER, \V (i 

‘I he blur ( 1 1 o\ c' (The Poetry ol Oraon) 
London Ccorge Allen nml Unwin Hro- 
I lie rs (lo bid, P.ltO. 210 p. A map, 
appendices, bihhogi aph\ elf Conlains 
lh(' iollowing Chapters - 

1 1 1 lull odiK lion — 1 -IS p 
(2) l raon Dance — 1 9 -2 a p 
(< ) Dance poems - ‘ta-TO p. 

(d) Uraon Cultivation poems — 7H-70 p. 
(c) Marriage poems — 70-14.'! p 
(f ) ( lilies- - 1 f>0-(H p. 
fg) Uraon Riddles- -17f>-(>9 p 
(h) Nole on Ihe dance poems — 201-06 
Appendix II. 

All together this colleelion eonsisls of 
1 83 Uraon folk-songs, 2'la Riddles, 3 


dialogues, 1 liaoii m. image sermon 
and 10 omens cxquesilely Iraiislaled 
.uid mlerprcla led with rclereiire lo 
llieir symbolic and euKural haekgroumi 

‘An l raon Riddle Rook, Ranchi, 1010 
Or. ion Riddles, L nverilied 

“A Sanlal Riddle Rook, Dumka, 1011. 
Saiil.il Riddles. Unverified 

‘The Do\e and Ihe Leopard, Calcutta, 
Onciit Longmans Private Lid., 1048. 
Conlains 40a Liaon folk songs and 110 
Uiaon nddles 

‘Among Ihe (ireen Leaves’, Contains 
Uraon 1 oik songs exquisitely translaled 
into English Unverified. 
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ARn IKK, \V. G. and GAMALIEL, Gopal 

‘Dun Scren, Bcnagaria’ The Mission 
Press, HI4.L Calcutta-1. Conlains 3999 
songs in Sanlali. 

HALL. V. 

Jungle Lile in India’ or the journeys 
and journals ol an Indian Geologist, 
(London, 1880) (Contains an interest- 
ing account ol the ahonginals ol' Bihar. 

BANERJEE, A 

‘ Kolk-lales ol Bihai, Patna, Pustak 
Rhaiidar 123 p Gives 10 tales. 

RANEIUKE, Gagan Chandra 

‘An Introduction to the Kharia Lan- 
guage, Calcutta,, The Bengal Secre- 
tariate Press, 1894. A pi inter on the 
language ol the Kliana (s), an aborigi- 
nal Iribe living m the dish iris ol Maii- 
hhuni, Singhbum, Ranchi and adjoining 
political stales together with a slorv ot 
then customs 

BWERJKE, Projesh 

‘Folk Dances of India,’ Allahabad, 
Kilahistan, 1911 Contains a sepaialc 
Cliapler ‘Bihar and Orissa’ for Ihhar 
and Oman 1 olk-dances, al Pp 50-71 

BASK, P C 

Transactions ol the Bose Research 
Institute, Calcutta, 1933-31 Deals with 
totems and taboos ol the Onions. 

BATSCII, F. 

Epitome of the Grammar of Oraon 
Language. Lniverilied. 

BEAMES, J. 

‘Outlines of Indian Philology, with a 
map showing the distribution of Indian 


Languages, i Calcutta, 1807). Appendix 
A ( Mill, mis numerals in Sanlali, Kol alies 
Ho i tc 

BIIADl HI. Mainndra Bhushan 

A Mund.m-Enghsh Dictionary, Cal- 
culta, Calcutta Cniversitv Press. 1931, 
232 j) Vocabulary Has an introduction 
h\ S C. Boy 

BISWAS, P C. 

‘The ITmuli\e Religion, Social Orga- 
nisation, Law and Govt amongst the 
Saiilals iCalcnlta, 1935). 

The Sanlals ot the Sanlal Parganas, 
Delhi, Rhartna Adunjali Sewak Sangh, 
195IL 230 p Photos, bibliography ole. 
Custom, Beltel Superstition etc. 

HOODING. P O 

T’olkloic ol the S.mlal Parganas (col- 
let led by P O. Boddmg and translated 
I >\ C II Bonipas), London. David Nutt, 
Long An <\ 1909, 181 p Appendix, 

Notes. Ihhliogi aphy etc Contains 185 
tales. 22 Ilo tales in the appendix , 

1 1 lese niigmalH appeared as folklore 
ol the kolhan’ in JASB. Vnl L\XL 
1 902 

A (hapler ol Sanlal Folklore, Kris- 
linma, \ \V. Ihoggcis, 1921 Oslo, Em- 
veisilel del Klhnngrafiskc Muscun, 
Skntlei. Band 3 Ilelt Sanlal tale. 

‘Dor Kahnilvo, Banagana, The Sanlal 
Mission ol tlie Northern Churches, 1921, 
Sanlal tales in origin, d. 

‘Sanlal Folk Tales’ (2 Vols i, Cambridge, 
Mass Ilai\aid l niversity Press, 1920, V 
1-3, 1925-29 ..also Oslo. Aschchong 

and Co, 1929. (Publication ol the Insti- 
lule lor Comprehenshe Research m 
Human Culture, Series Nos. 2 7 & 14) 
Printed with both Sanlal text and Eng- 
lish translation. Gives 93 folk tales. 
‘Materials lor a Santal Grammar (2 
Parts), Bongaria. Santal Mission of the 
Northern Chinches Part I printed in 
1922 and Part II in 1929. Mostly 
Phonetic. 
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'Sanlal Grammar lor Beginners. lhm- 
garni. Sanlal Mission ol the Northern 
Chun Ill's, 1929 (irainniar. 

‘A Simla 1 Dictionaiy la volsi, Oslo 
Noiwa\), Asehclnmg & Co, 1932 30 
(lives noles on unions Ixpcs ol Saiital 
Mings Conlains Sanlal Kiddles also 
\Sa ilia 1 Kiddles, Oslo limersilet del 
EthnogiaT Iske Museum, Skrdler, Hand 
;i. Ill'll l a Ko\al l lednk limeisiU. 
1910 Public, dioiis ol the Indian Ins- 
hlute, Kiisliama, I, 209 23b p Sanlal 
nddlcs *\\ ilehtTcd I Among (he Saiilals. 
ibid . 257-323 p Saidal Wilchciall 
‘I’ladilions .uid Inslilulions ol the Saii- 
laU J lorkoi (‘ii Male Ilapiam Ko lieak 
lvalha. l'lniii Sanlal le\l published m 
1887 b> L O. Skrclsrud, edited In Slen 
Know Oslo rihiiograliske Museum 
Kullcim, No (j. 1912 Sanlal bln Is. oils 
loins, leslnais, supei slilions, wileheiall 
eh 

KOMPAS, C II 

iolkhue ol Ibe .sanlal Paigallas (ail 
lee led In P (> Podding and lianslaled 
In C II Koinpas London, baud Null, 
I i mg A( i e. 1 9U9, IS4 p 
il’oi del. ids also s(‘(‘ I* O Roddingi 

IiOlTSON, T. 

Onion Dictionary (A lo L onl\ ) 
L ill verified 

ROXWELL, J. 

l Ou Ihe Sanlal Language, Ti unsaid ions 
of Philological Soi iet\ (1885-87), Lon- 
don. 1 889 l nverilied 

RRADLEY-RIRT, P. B 

‘Chotanagpm A Lillie-known Pro- 
vince ol Ihe Empire, London* Smith 
Elder and Co, L r > Waterloo Place, 1903 
Has 43 idusl rations, a map, index, 
appendix clc. Gives following details : — 
Chapter I. Some legends and a little 
historv. 


Chapiei II. Many Knees and sonu Quaint 
Costumes 


( h.ipter 

III. 

Old 

Chul ia Nagpur 

( Jiapler 

IV 

Tile 

Land ol the Ilos. 

( Jiaptei 

\ T 

Lde i 

in a Sanlal 

Village. 

Chapter 

VI. 

The 

Sacred Hill 

ol Parsana- 



llipur 



( .iiaplei 

VII 

Ihe 

Gateway ol Cholanag- 



pm 



Chapli i 

Vlll A 

Iramp on 

the Gland 



Tiiink 

Hoad 


Chain 

IX 

Some memoii 

■s ol Ihe 



Kuliiu 



( Jiapler 

X 

The 

(iarden ol 

a thousand 



lues 



( .luplei 

XI 

The 

Ci owning 

ol a Raja 

( li.ipler 

XI! 

I A 

Kaniship (1 

it ol Chnla- 


n.igpui 





Coni 

inns 31(1 p 


‘Jlii* 

s 1 0 1 y 

k ol 

an Indian 

upland (Ihe 

c mt.d 

Pa 

i g.mas 

i, London, 

Smilh Eldei 

cv Ce 

• 1 

>. Wal 

!< lino Pl.u e 

1905 Con- 

'am . 

main del. 

ids about 

1 1 le c usloms, 

suj>ei slum 

s i le 

ol Hit' Sanlals and the' 

S.iir.il 

Parganas 



KKIDGI 

.. .i 

\\ 



* I'm ft 1 

K«-| 

MU I ol 

Ihe Surve; 

v and selllc- 


men! operations m the Distinct ol Pala- 
m;ii] (1913-20), Palna, Supei inlendent 
ol Co\l. Prinliug, Ihhar & Orissa, 1921, 
\'--f_lS() ]) (lives delads on Ihe people 
ol Ihe disfnel Custom, supei. sld ion etc 

IU C1I \N \N, 1 

Mournal o! Iraiuis Ihichaiian kepi 
during Ihe sui\ev ol Hit' district ol 

Rhagalpur (1810-11), Edited with notes 
and inlroduclion 1»\ C E A. W Old- 
ham (19301, Palna, Supennlendenl ol 
(io\l Punting Ihhar & Orissa, 259 p 
& one index 

‘Journal ol braneis Buchanan kept 
during the survey of the district ot 

1 hi tn a and Ga\a (1811-12), edited with 
notes and intraduction h> V. H. Jack- 
son. Patna Superintendent of Govt. 
Printing, Ihhar & Orissa, 1925, 250 4- 
XIII (index) p 
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‘Journal <»1 Francis Bundinon kept 
during the suney ol tin* district ol 
Shahabad (1812-13). Kdiled with notes 
and Introduction b\ C K A. \V. 
Oldham, Patna, Supdl ol (iovl. Print- 
ing, hiliar & Orissa, 1920. 192 + YIII 
(IndeM p 

(All these journals have detailed account 
ol the i usloins superstitions etc ol 
the people m those dish i< Is ) 

lit ItltOWS, Lionel 

Ho (iraininar with \ oeahulai \ , Calcutta, 
(.atholic Orphan Pi ess. 11)1 a. 11)1 p A 
gi animal and a \ovabulaiv ol the lan- 
guages spoken 1>\ Uie IIo^ residing in 
tin* d.stru l ol Singlibhum and neigh 
homing stales 

IlYUMs, J. 

‘Pislru l (ia/ellcer ol Bhagalpur, Cal- 
cutta. The Penpal Seinlaiial Press, 
11)11. lias a chaplei oil ‘The People’. 

CAMPBKLL, A 

‘Sanlal I 'oik Talcs, Pokhuna, The Saii- 
tal Mission Press, 1891 23 talcs 

\Sanlali-J\nghsh and Lnghsh-Santah 
Dictionary (3 *Parlsl, Pokhuna. The 
Sanlal Mission Press, Part I pnhlisli(*(l 
in 1899, Part II in 11)00 and Pail III in 
1902 'Tlieie is also a supplement with- 
out dale. 

C \MPBKLL, G. 

‘Spec mien ol Languages of India iCal- 
i utta, Vo) IV, lS7ai (’out, mis speci- 
men ol Santah, Kurukh (Oraon), 
Muiulan etc languages spoken by the 
aboriginals ol Pillar 

CAR STAIRS, R. 

The Little world of an Indian District 
OIFiccr, (London 1912). 

‘Hanna's village, Pokhuna, The Sanlal 
Mission Press 1 933 


(Both ol these hooks have thrown 
light on the tribal hie in Pihar mostly 
ol Santals) 

CIIA I l KKJLK A \ & T. C DAS 

'I he ot Seraikella (Part 1), Cal- 

cutta, the l nnersily ol Calcutta, 1927, 
11 p Superstitious, Customs etc. 

CJJA1 DUCHY, Ham Copal Sinlia 

‘Hambies in lhhai (Pankipur- Patna 
191 7 1. 

CIIRIS'I I AN , J 

* Peliar Pro\eihs lelassilied and arrang- 
ed acroiding to subject matter, trans- 
lated into Publish with notes and giv- 
ing" tab's and lolklore on whieli they 
aie lounded., Loudon, Kegan Paul, 
1 i « -lit 1 1 , Tiihnci Sc (.n, 1881, 2 at) p IP 
tali s 

(’oi r., f t 

'Santah Primer, Pokhuria, The Sanlal 
Mission Pi ess. 1890 

COl PLAN!), 11 

'Deduct (ia/ellcer ot Manhhum, Cal- 
« nl 1 it The Bengal Secretarial Press, 
1911, 29.1 p Contains a delailcd account 
ol the aboriginals ol the dish id at 
Pp 09-97 under the sub-head ‘The 
People’ 

CCLSIIAW, W J 

‘Tribal Ilaentage A study ol llie San- 
tans, London, Lulherwoith Press, 1949. 
Cusloiu. superstition, songs etc 

DALTON, i: T. 

‘Descriptive Kthnology of Bengal, Cal- 
mlta. The Superintendent ol Govt. 
Printing 1872. Gives one Bliuiya song 
tribal rh\mes, verse at Pp. 143-44. 
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Has Santa], Mundari, IIo, Korwa, Kharia C.P» utta, The l inversity ol Calcutta, 

and Malto vocabulary collected by 1940, XI-}- 105 p. A map. Tubal. 

Rakhal Das Haidar. The first and Die 

})esl short account ot the tribes of I)L '1 1'A MLJIMDAK, N. 

Cholonagpur. 

‘2nd Print Published Iroin Calcutta m The Sanlals A study ol Cultural 

1002. ( hailgr (Delhi, 1950) 


DAS, T. C 

‘The AN’i Id Ktiarias ot Dhalbhum Cal- 
( ulta The University of Calcutta, 1951, 
58 p. Deals with ‘The Peoph ’ and its 
habit, domes! u hie, occupations, i « >u d 
and (bulk, village sites, bills and then 
1 ‘onsli in lion, domestic nt< nsils. animals, 
diess and ornaineiils and weapons.’ 

DAS (it PTA, N K 

IboJilems ot tin* Tribal Ldue.ilion and 
the Sanlals, Delhi, Rhurliya Adnn Jahl.$ 
SewaU Sangh, 1957 

Di: SMKT, J. 

‘Hudmienls ol a Mundari Grammar, 
i Cab ut (a, 1891). 

DIWAKAR, K. R. (Ed.) 

‘Bihar Through tlic Ages, Calcutta, 
Orient Longmans Private Ltd, 17, 
Cliillaraiijan Ave nur, 1959, XXV-p 
891 p. 9 maps, bibliography, index, 
plates. Published in England by Long- 
mans, (iieen & Co , Ltd., London, 
\V. 1 ). Chapter III ‘Races Tribes and 
Languages ol Bihar’ al pp <>0-90 and 
(.liapler V, VII, IX, XI, XIV, XVI and 
XIX deal with ‘Religion, Society and 
Luitui e’ 

DROSSE. E 

introduction to Malto Language (Agra, 
1881). Grammar. 

Diilla, K K. 

The Santal Insurrection of 1855-57. 


ELWIN, VERR1ER 

‘Folk-tales ol Mahakoshal, Romhay, 
()\loid l niversih Press, 1941 Gives a 
detailed bibliography ol the books and 
.ii tides on 1 <>lk tales inc luding that ol 
liihai al Pp 497. >11. 

i olk-songs ol Chhullisagarh Ronihav, 
Oxloid l inversity Pi ess, 1910 (ii\c*s a 
viud bihliogi aphy ol the books and 
a tildes on 1 olk-songs m English lan- 
guage which consists ot that ol Bihar 
also a I Pp 457-5 14 

PM LON, S W TEMPLE, R. C and 
CIJ\M). Labi 1 aepr 

A Dictionary ol Ilmduslani Prove] bs, 
London iiuhnei & Co., and Ibmaras, 
I' .1 Lazarus & Co, 1880 A collection 
ol 12,000 proverbs ol Aryan Languages 
ol India, with English translation and 
peralled English Pioverls when theie* 
a ic* ,uiy. 

I LEX, O. 

An iiitroduciion to the Onion Language- 
(Caleulla. 187 1). 

‘ I OR BPS, E R 

‘Repoil on the Rvolwan Scillemcnl of 
the* Govt [bums in Palamou, Caleulla, 
The Bengal Secretariat Press, 1872. 
Contains an account on aboriginals of 
Cholangpur. 

CAL SDAL. J , 

‘Contribution to Santal Ilymnology 
(Bergen, 1955), Santal songs. 
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CHERYL, G. s. 

‘Tin* Aborgmcs — ‘So called’ — and tlicir 
Inline, Poona, Gokhel lystitule oi 
Politics and Economics, 19 1-1. 

GOKALE, 1L K 

‘1 mal Report ol the survey and sell le- 
nient operations in the district ol Man- 
hhuni (191 1 , lhitnii, Superintendent 

ol Go\l. Punting, Rihar and Onssa, 
1928, ‘JIKJ-j-YI (Index) p and a niap- 
(n\es an act mint ol aboi igin.il tnhes ol 
Maiibhum di.slinl 

GRIERSON, G A. 

‘Sewn (iraininars oi the dialects and 
Suh dialects oi the lhhaii Languages 
(8 parts), Cal< utta, The Bengal Secre- 
laiial Pi ess, 1888-87 

Part I General Introduction, 1888. 

Pail II Rhojpuu dialects oi Shaha- 
had, Sai ail, l.h.imp.ti U, North 
Mu/ailarpur and Eastern portion 
ol N \V P, 1881, 110 p. Appen- 
dices and Index Gives BrOjpuri 
songs and grainmai 

Pait III Magadhi dialect oi South 
Patna and Gaya, 1 883, 19.1 p. 

Appendices and index 17 tables m 
Oiigmal Magadhi vocabulary. 

Part IV. Mailhd Rhojpun dialect oi 
Central & South MuzafTarpur, 
1881. 100 j). Appendices and index. 
Gives translation ol 17 tables 
appeared in Vol HI. 

Part V. South Maithil dialect ot South 
Daihhanga, North Munghyr and 
Madhepura sub-dmsiori of Bha- 
galpur, 1885, 102 p. Appendices 

index. Gives translation of 17 
fables, appeared m Vol III. 

Part VI. South Maithilo-Magadhi dialect 
of South Munghyr and Barh Sub- 


division ol Patna, 1880, 9a p. 
Appendices and index Gives trails 
hit ion oi 17 tables whirl) original- 
ly appealed in Vol III. 

Pail VIE South Maithil-Bengali dialect 
ol South Bhagalpur, 1887, 90 p 
Contains 17 tables duly translated 
wh’cli ougmal appeared in Vol. 

III. 

Pari VNI Mailhil-Bengah di.ileet of 
((iili.it and Western Purniya, 
1887, 80 p Contains translation oi 
17 tables whu li oiigmalh appea- 
red m Vol. Ill 

(Gives ddlerent grammars oi Bibari 
Languages. Appendices and Index.). 

■Bih.ii Peasant Eile. London, Truhnei 
& Co., Calcutta, the Superintendent ol 
Govt. Printing 188.) 2nd rdn Patna, the 
Supi i intendeiil of (iovl Printing, 1920, 
181 i CE\ [-7 p A map, illuslraiions 
and index. A < alalogue ot the names 
used b\ the Peasant ol Bihar tor the 
Bungs sin rounding him, m Ins dailx hie 

' Notes on the Distiict ol Ga>a, Cali ulla, 
the Bengal Secretariat Press, 189.8. 

1 20» p A maj) oi the dislnel. Contains 
Chapter XIII ior aiti/ans and Chap- 
lei XV toi general remarks such as lood 
oi the poorer classes, I heir houses, their 
( lolhes, their cooking idem its, their 
ornaments, marriage and luneral 
expenditures etc 

‘Linguistic Survey oi India : (Bengal 
Lower Province) First Rough, List ol 
Languages, Calcutta, the Supdt ol Govt 
Printing, 1898, 144 p. Two parts In 
first part languages have been grouped 
according to the local area, vi/. district 
wise and in the second pari according 
to the 1 amity and group-wise. 

‘Linguistic Survey of India’ (Vol IV 
deals with the languages of Dravidian 
& Munda Groups and Vol. V part II 
deals with the Bihari languages). Cal- 
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cutta, The Bengal Secretarial Press, 
190(‘> and p. 903 respectively. Grammar. 
Contains some folktales and folksongs 
in original with their literal transla- 
tion 

‘An Introduction to the Mailluli Lan- 
guage, Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 
1999. Maithili songs, Grammar etc. 

‘Linguistic Survey of India and the 
census of 1911. Calcutta, the Superin- 
tendent ol Govt. Printing, 1919, 72 p. 

‘lnd< \ ol Language* Naims, Calcutta, 
the Mipf rinlcrnl mt nl Go\l. Printing, 
1920 , 218 p. Contain^ (la* nunir-* ol Ian 
enages, spoken in India, anaiiged 
a f [dial 'cheall v. 

(ill! 1‘ It SON, G A. and IIOERNLE, 

A F IUDOLF 

\ ( 'omparalive Dictionary ol Bihar: 

I unguages. Calcutta, The Bengal Secre- 
tarial Picks Part 1, published in 1885 
and Part II m 1889 Only two parts 
published. 

G RIGNARD, A. 

' \ Grammar ol the Oraon Languages 
and Study in Oraon Adversaria’, 1924. 
t nvenfled 

‘ \n Oraon -English Dictionary, 1921 
1 niverifled. 

‘Halm’s Oraon Folklore in the original 
i A critical tc\l with translation and 
nolesi. Patna. Superintendent ol Govt. 
Pi uitnig, Bihar & Orissa, 1931, IV + 
7 7 Plates. Gives about 200 Diaon songs 
and tales 

(it NTZER, J F. 

‘Final Report of the revDonal Survey 
ot operations in the district ol Santa] 
Parganas (1922-25), Patna, Superinten- 
dent o f Government Printing, Bihar & 
Orissa, 1935, 04 p. + XXIIl pages lor 
appendix. A map. 


G ( P I’A, P. N. 

I ma I Reporl ol the Revisional Survey 
and Settlement operations in the dis- 
trict ol Saran (1915-21), Patna, the 
Superintendent ol Govt. Printing 
Bihar and On.ssa, A map 

I1AI1N, F 

Kuiakh Grammar, Calcutta, The Ben- 
gal Secretariat Press, 1900, 110 P Has 
12 appendices. 

Kurakh (Oiaom English Dictionary 
.Fail I i , Call iilla. 1903. 

Kuiakli Folkloie in the oiiginal, Cal- 
cutta. T lu* Bciig.* ' Serrelai'al Press, 
Book Depot, 1905 4'i ansli led as Blicke 
in Die Gei.slcsw elldor j IcidnisOien Kols. 
Sainmlung urn Sagcn, Maichen und 
Leiden tier Oraon in Ghotanagpur. 

Galeishoh C. Bertelsmann, 1900, C.hota- 
n.igpur, Oraon Pioveilis, mldles. songs 
and tales 

( \lso m*c A Giignardi. 

ii\lli:tt, m. g 

District Gazetteer of Ranchi, Patna, the 
Superintendent and ot Govt Printing, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1917 Gives a useful 
summary of agrarian troubles and 
bncl note ol Oraon customs 

II AKIN, Shaikh Abdul 

'Final Report of the Survey and Settle 
inent operations ol the Sarai Kella 
Estate, District Smghbhum (1925-28), 
Patna, Superintendent of Go\l. Fruit- 
ing, Bihar 1953, 53 p. A map 

HEBFR, Reginald 

Narrative Journey through the upper 
Province of India (London, 1828). 

IIELMAN, E 

‘Graininati.sk Studie over Sanlal spar- 
ket (Copenhagen, 1892). Univcrfled. 
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1IISLOP Stephen 

‘Papcis relating to the Aboriginal Tribes 
nj I lu* Central Province, (Nagpur, 1866) 
edtlcil by Rev. R Temple vvilh notes 
and a preiace. Appendix VIII contains 
a short Saiitah vocabulary by F. C 
Man 

IK IDGSON, Kram Houghton 

‘Aborigines of India (Calcutta, 1819i 
Contains an account ol Hie aboriginal 
lubes living in Riliai 

1IOLRNLL, A T Hud oil 

‘A Ciainmai ol Kaslein Hindi i oinpared 
vs ilh oilier (i. mdiall Languages (aiconi- 
panied by i language map and a table 
ni alphabets' , London, I’luhner & 
Co. 1880, XL-!- !lf> p Contains bint 

giainmais ol Maiihih. 'iigadlu & 
Khoipuri languages spola n in lLhni 

HOI 1 MAN, .1 

Muudan (ir.mimar i2 \olsi, Calcutta 
'I lie Reng.il Secretariat Press, 1908 An 
eminently sdiolaily vvutlen giainmar 

II M l M \N, .1 and 
LMLLLN, Aithur Von 

Lnc\< lopaedia Mundanka l td Vols ) 
Fust published in 1010-11. Second Lain, 
by the Supdl ol (iovl Printing, Patna 
1950 (A < a lotogue ol words alphabeti- 
cally arranged up to elpliabel ‘S’, A 
masterpice vvoik ever compiled 

IlOl l TON. John 

‘Rihar The Heart of India - Calcutta, 
Orient Longman Private Ltd, 1910, 
illustrations, bibliography, index etc 
VI 4-228 p. The book is intended to 
pi ovule visitors to Rihar with a 
concise account of history, antiquities, 
scenic beauties, people (both races and 
tribes) and places ol general interest. 


HULBACK, J. A 

‘Fund Report ol Survey and Settlement 
operations in the District oi Shahabad, 
Patna. Superintendent of (iovl. Print- 
ing, Rihar and Orissa, 1018 

HI \ me \Y \Y 

A Comparative Diclionaiy ol the Lan- 
guages ot India and High Asia, Lon- 
don. Trubncr & Co. 1868, 22 1 p Con- 
tain shoil nolo on Saiitah, Mundari & 
llo hmgiiagt s 

‘Sl.ihstu al Ac counl ot Bengal, London, 
Trulmer & ( ,o , 1 877 

Yol X ! I gives the Statistical Account ol 
the dist i it * | ol Patna compiled by 
I) R Allen. 17 -222 p. Sar.m 
compiled by V \V Mackic, 228- 
;i7i p 

\ ol XII pves (In Sfihstu al \( coum n( 
the disliiel ol Gaya compiled |>\ 
I). IL Allen, 17-lail p Shabub.id 
- ( ompded I >\ 1 ) R. Allen II II 
Risley la 1-1*01 p 

Yol XIII Gives tin* Slatislii al Ac- 
count o! the disliiel ol 7 n hut 
Champai an < oinphded by A \\' 
Matkie 17-216 p & 216-818 p 

Yol XIV (Jives the Statistical Ae< omit 
ol tlu* district ol Bb.igalpui 
Compiled by C J .( ) Donimth 
17-21)2 p. Sanlal Paiganas -mm 
pdeil bv II II Risley, 208-885 p 

Vo! X\ r (iives the Statistical Account oi 
the district of Monghvr Purneah- 
conipdcd by C .1 () Donnell 

17-214 p. 215-444 p. 

Yol. XVI Gives Statistical Account 
of the dislricl of Ifa/anbagb 
Lohardaga Compiled by H IL 
Resley 17-227 p. 228-488 p 
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Vol XVII Gives the Statistical Account 
<>1 (lie district of Singhbhum 
17 IIS j). Tributary slates of 
Cholaiiagpur Compiled by II. II. 
Kish \ 149 2 a 2 p Miinbhuni 27)4 

:r;t p 

( Ml m 1 these \olumcs contain a sliorl 
;n count ol Hie liluals. ( ei einoines, lesli- 
vals etc n\ Inch aie observed in Kiliar ) 

"Imperial Ga/.clleer ot India, hirst edi- 
tion 9 \ols, IShl , London Tin hurt & 
Go Sec olid edition It u>ls, 188.7 87 
Rex ised and Lnglurged edition ol the 
,u tides nil India’. 2b \ols, I *.>0*1, Cal- 
cutta Supi i mtendenl ol Com i nmenl 
lb nit iii" 

•HIM M KIIDKA 

"'I he loiijiilioil ol Ihe Maithih Lan- 
guage, London, Ln/.u & Co Ltd , Hi, 
(neat Klisscll Shrel, \V C. I. 19.78, 
b.’lS j) i lleiii'f a I) Lilt thesis accc*[)ted 
bv tin l im ei sit \ ot hatna, 1 9 I 1 1 , 1C) 

c haple i s 

.KhShblL L SI i Miss i 

‘Kio|pmi Shabdak.iMi ( Kin pun i Lnglish 
and lnglish Kho|pun Diet lon.in ) , 
Molihan The* Mission House*, 28 p 
Coni. mis a shoi l Kho|pmi \oralmlarv 
vulli I he i r Lnglish s Miniums 

KLLLOGG. S J1 

‘A Granimar ot the Hindi Language, 
London, Ruutledge and Kegon haul 
Ltd , Kroaclwax House, (>7-78, Casler- 
la rice*. L C 1. First Kdition. 187a Re- 
printc’d Second Ldilion — 1894. in 1 9a a, 
7)84 j) Has Collocpual dialects ol Kaj- 
putana, Kimiaon, A\adli, Hiva, Hhnjpur, 
Magadh, Mithila etc. with copious 
philological notes 

LACLV, W G 

Final Report of the Revisional Survey 
and Settlement operations ot Pargana 


Dbalbhum of District c>l Singhbhum 
( 194 1-481 S li i > cl l ol Go\l. hunting, 
hatna, 1912 

LLTCHANAJFi:, Lingum 

"A 1 1 lull odiielion to the* (iianiinar or 
Kandh Languages, Calculi. i, The Ken- 
gal Sc'CTclana l hn*ss, 1902 (Second 
edition), Hi p 

LisrciL i: 

‘Dish ict (ia/elleei ol 1 Ia/anhagh. Cal- 
culta 'I'lie Rnigal Sec i e| ina I Pies*,, 
P.117, p 210! Index \ll, Contains a 
Muni account ol the* abongmals living 
in the* dish ic l at Kp S | 1 1 2 

MACKP1I ML, J M. 

lie Shu\ ot the Saiilals iCajc'iilla, 
1922; l 1 1 1 \ ei died 

MAC hllAIL R M 

‘\n lull odu< lion lo Saul at (2 hails). 
K.m.igaiii, Sarital Mission ol |Ju* 
Noi Ihern (.lain lies, p,M7 hart I Con- 
I mis (ii’iimmai and hart 11 Contains a 
\ oc abulai \ 

MA.ll MDAR. 1) N 

A Ti die iri Transition, London, Long- 
man Green & Co, 19.47. Contains an 
exh.nisihxe ac c ount ol the ‘IIos’ ol 
kothan Dance*, leshval. songs 

Allans ot a Tribe A Study in Tnh.il 
D> n. umes, Lucknow, Lnivcisal huh- 
lisheis. 1 0.iO, AT) 7 |) This hook is the* 
reused and enlarged edition ol A Tribe 
in Transition' 

‘Field song> <>l Chhalhsgarh, Lucknow, 
l niversal huhlicalion, 1917 
Also eonlams Kihar songs & talcs 

MAN, F. (,. 

‘Soiilhaha and the Santhals (London, 
1887). Unverdied. 
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MASON, F. 

“ Burundi. its People and Natural Pro- 
ductions (Rangoon, 1800), Contains 
Vocabulai v ol holes alias Ho at pp. 141 
and fl. 

M \RTLN, Robn t Montgomery (Edi ) 

‘'riu* History, Ail l kjlii I > and S I :i list irs ol 
Eastern India, (London, I848i The 
hook is I)i. V Buchanan's account 
winch was piepaied between 1 K(l7 - 1 1> 
under Ihe order ol tio\l. ol India 
Published m 4 \'oluines 

MARTIN, \V 

‘English Santali Vocalmlaiy (Benares, 
1 898 i . 

Ma( ’PIlFBSt )N. C II 

“1 inal Repent ol 1 he Survey and Setllc- 
li i eii i operations in Ihe District ol Saii- 
lal P.og.mas i 1 898 I907i, (.alc’ilthi. The 
Sen el. u la! Book Dept , 1909 

MILLS, .1 P ( 1 1 ' I T A, B S , 

C1LVI T \P() VDII YA^ K P. M Mil MDAK, 
I) N & AYAPPVY A (INI ) 

Fssa\s in Andiropologv la collet lmn ol 
( ssa \ s pieseiihd lo Kai Bah.idui S C 
Ro\ at Calculi i 1912', Liu Know. Max 
Well & Co Tou« h Boad. Contains 1 
e-,s.i.s iclaling (o I olkioie and I’olk- 
nilluie ol Bihar 

MI SI IB .laikanlo 

IntrodiK lion to the Polk Literature ol 
Mithila 2 parts in one Yol , Allahabad, 
English Depailmcnt oi Allahabad l lu- 
xe imIv. 1 9,’>0-o 1. Maillnla bcliel, custom, 
ballad, p.oveibs, llnines. riddles. songs 

MITIU, P K 

Muiiflai-i I’r. k Tales, Banchi, 1957. 
Munda tales. 


MCKI1ERJEA, C. L. 

l 'I he Santals, Calcutta, Indian Research 
Institute, 1944, Second Edition, 1902, 
Calcutta, A Mukhcrjcu & Co. Ltd. San- 
lal Customs 

Ml HMl , S C 

‘Cam Kahim, Dunika, Sanlal Shikstiak 
Sannlu 191 I, ITS Sanlal laics 

NAY VRAM II. P S 

‘A simple Sadam Cramniar, Ranchi, 
1950 101 p. Cramniar and one iolklale 
in original 

NOTTROTT, A 

‘Crammahk iter Kolti ( Pirsl Mundan 
Ciiaimuar in (i rman longue (Cutersloh, 
ISSL'i This hook was Irauslaled min 
English 1 »\ Rc\ P Wangci 

(VMVLLKY. L S S 

District (i.i/elleeis ol 

la) Shahahacl (Calcutta. 1900i, 17S p 
II was i c v i seal in 1924 hy .1 I\ W 
■lames 

(hi Cava (Calculla, 1900) 

Pain. i (Calc ulla, 1901) II was 
ie\ i s< d h\ .1 1 , \Y. .I.uues m 1921. 

(d> P. dam, in i Calculla, 1907), 171 p. 
Il was revised h\ P C Tellenls 
1 Palna, 1921)1, Lives some* short 
notes oil Ihe Oraons, 

( e i M 1 /alVarpur (Calcutta, 1907), 
10S p 

It) Champaran (Calcutta, 1907), 191 p 
This hook was revised R. E. 
Swan/v /Pallia, 19081, 182 p 

(K 1 Dai bhangn (Calcutta, 1907) 100 p. 

(h) Sarari (Calcutta, (1908), 177 p. 

It was revised by A. P. Middleton 
(Patna, 19.40), 180 + Index XI p. 
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(i) Monger (Calcutta, 1909) 267 p. 

Reprinted in 1926, 277 p. 

(j) Sanlal Parganas (Calcutta, 1910), 
29S p. It has separate chapter on 
‘The Santa Is’ which was compiled 
with the help of Rev. P (>. Pod- 
ding r I'he details ol‘ which are as 
lot lows 

‘Origin ol name, physical chaiai lens- 
lies, fiances, mythology, watchcrait i eli- 
sion, tahoo, leshvals, ccicmnnies etc 1 
'Fins hook was i (‘Vised by S C 
Mukheiji (Patna, 193S). 

(k) Singhbhum (Calcutta, 1910) 266 p 

(e) Pm nea (Cakulla, 1911) 

(All ol these gazetteers have a Chap- 
ter ‘The People' ill eat h ill which ( US- 
toms, ceremonies, rituals etc ha\e been 
dealt with 

PHILLIPS, J. 

‘An Introduction to the Sanlal Lan- 
guage (Bengali Script', Calcutta, 18a 2. 
Grammar and vocabulary. 

PRASAD, N.irnuh shw ar 

‘Asiir. Land and People 1 ol Tribal Bihar, 
Bam hi, Ihhai Tubal Research Institute, 
1961. 

PLTLEY, L L 

‘A vocalmlarly ol the Santah Language 
(London, 1868). 

BISLLV, II. II 

‘Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Calcutta, 
The Bengal Secretariat Press, 1881. 
Vol I— XCI1I + 540 p. and Veil. II— 
3524-196. Ethnographic glossary 1 — 193 
p. Gives an account of all the tiihcs 
and castes of Bengal & Bihar. It is a 
wonderlul hook on the subject. 

‘People of India, Calcutta, The Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1808, XVI 4-2894- 


CLXXXIX p. Appendices, bibliography 
oi Hindustani pioverbs and 21 plates. 
2nd edition by William Ciooke, Cal- 
cutta, Thacker Spmk, 1915 Appendix 
Till, has a detailed account oi ‘The 
sanlals and Munda Castes’. 

HOY, S C 

‘Tile Muinlas and their country, Cal- 
cutta, Thacker Spink & Co., 1912, X4- 
516 \ LXXXII4-V1II p Appendices 
illustrations. Index. Contains clhnogra- 
phx under which ‘The Munda village, 
their social and political organization, 
soi i.i I Kicmonics and social custom, 
i < ligiou, dam es, superstitions, hehels 
and practices, games, language, 3 lolk- 
lah‘s nddles, pnneibes and 22 Mundari 
lolksongs with Lngtish lianslalion have 
been dealt with 

The Oraons ol Chotanagpur, Ranchi, 
Bar Inbran, 1915, XIX4- 191 p. Illustra- 
tions, ,ij>pi mliccs, a map etc. Songs, 
dance Promises u very micros' mg 
monograph on an Indian tribe. 

‘The Bnhors (A little-know n pingle 
tribe ol Chohinagpur), Kanehi, ‘Map in 
India’ oil lie, 1925, VI 4-008 p Uhislra- 
lions, appendices, index elc. Contains 
customs heliels, superstitions. cere- 
monies, magic, wilchruif, omens and 
dreams, arts, games, proverbs, nddles, 
songs and dances. Appendix 1 gives a 
Birhor vocabulary and Chapter XI, 10 
tales and 0 songs with English transla- 
tion. 

‘Oi a on Religion & Customs, Ranchi, 
‘Man in India’ office, 1928, XV4-418 p. 
Illustrations, appendices, index etc. 
Religion, magic, socio-religions rites and 
ceremonies, deities, spirits and other 
Supernatural powers, religious leasts 
leslivals, while magic & black — magic 
etc 

ROY, S. C and ROY, Raincsh Chandra 
‘The Kharias, Ranchi, ‘Man-in India* 
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OlTicc. Idd7, XJ + f>.‘10 -+ LXYI. Numerous 
illustrations, appendices, index and a 
map It is an outurn ol Hi vears labour. 
A compai alive sludy ol Dudh Section 
ol ixhaiias in Ranchi district, the Dhelki 
Stclion in the Jaspur State ol the then 
C. P. and hill or Pahan seelion m I lie 
Ma mu ban | Stab* ill Orissa tines origin, 
eiistom. eeieniomes, behels, supersti- 
tion, leasts and ieslivals, nnttfic & 
wilciiei al 1 . In Chapter XIV Jolk-tales, 
nO riddles and juoverbs and again ill 
Chapter XV daiiee .1 nd .’V.) songs ol dill- 
eic*nt Linds with Knglish translation 
lia\ <* la ‘‘ii included. 

ROY CIIAl Dill m, P C 
‘District (la/elleei ol the disliicl ol 

la' I la/anbagh (Patna, Ida?' (lives a 
shot | act ounl on tribes such as 
Mimdas, IhrJiois. Draoiw, Iihuiias, 
.San lids living in the dish at. ,‘k'kS + 
index XI p 

tin t.aya 'Patna, I da 7 ) , d70 + Xl 

index |> 

(ci Ma/airarpur (Patna, ldaSi .‘101 + 
mdes A' 1 1 p 

(dl Singhblumi (Patna. 1 doN) . a07-| 

index XI [) 

Has a separ.de Chaplei on Wdi- 

vasis 1 which jfivrs notes on Adivasi 
lab" s in 1 1 as their serial orgaiii/a- 
I itiii, < iisloms, religion, exorcisms, 
behcls, Ieslivals et( 

fe< Cliamparan (Patna, ldGdj, ad<S + 

inde\ VII p 

(I I Saran (Patna, ldOlh. aaa-j-mrb x 

\i ,, 

(gi Monghvr (Patna, 1900), a a 9 + index 
IX p 


Pnrhaiyas, Birjas, Birhors, Mundas, 
Kharias, Kharwars ele. 

ID Bhagalpur (Patna 1002 ) 700 + index 
XX p. 

()) Purlieu, (Patna, lOG.'i), 8‘2‘2 + index 
V ,>. 

(lives an account ol the Onion and the 
Sanlal Ide 

l L 1 Dhaiihad (Patna, ldOti, 7.Y0 -j- index 
\ III. Contains ail account on the 
lit-* oi tin* Santas and Bimini pis. 

(li Santal Parganas (Patna, ldhl). 

(in) Daihhanga (Paula. 10GP. 770 + 

index VII p 

Inside IhJiar, Calcutta, Bookland. (Pvt ) 
Ltd . 1002, 20N p. Maps, illustrations, 

(harts etc Treats folksongs and music 
111 *>ri lion Pnlkloie ol the Adivasis ol 
ol Cholaii.ii'pui at pp ' 22 -'2 id 

S YCIIClIIl) WANDA 

Culture Change m Tribal Bihar, 
iMunda & Oiaoui CaleuHa. Bookland 
(Piivah) Ctd ldOl In tins hook, the* 
linp.u ( ol mhaiiism on a tribal village 
has been studied 1 .78 p lllusli aholis 

Pro tiles ol Tribal cidluie m Biha*, 
C. 1 I 1 iitt.i K C Mukhopadhv a\ , IdOa, 
2‘lG p, 

SVBKAB, S S 

I he M .dei s oi the Ba|iuahal Hills, rial- 
toll 1 Book Company, 1088, Kid p.+ l 
appendix A comprehensive monograph 
1 elating to an aboriginal tiihe ol Bihar 

‘The Aboriginal Races ol India, Cal- 
eulla, Bookland (Piivalei Cld , Idol, 
I.VJ p 1 2 Plates 


SATYATIITIII, Devendra 

ih/ Palamau (Pallia, IdOli. aod + 

nidex IX [) Cives a short account ‘Meet Mv People, Ilyderahad, Chelur 

on Ihe Oraons, Korwas, Chero, Prakashan Ltd., Ahid Road, Idol. Con- 
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trills a l>il)li()£ruph\ on Indian folklore 
in Lnyhsh and Indian Lain'uay'es and 

also an ailiclc on Hlmipun Hirha. 

* 

SIL'ION, J. D 

Pinal Hepoi l on lh<* .Survey and Settle- 
ment opt rations m Ihe district ot lia/u- 
il908-ln), Patna. Superintendent 
ol (iovt Printing, Bihar and Orissi, 
191 ; 

SINIIA, Suiendia Prasad 

‘laic and 'Inn’s nl Busa Plia^wan, 
JiaiK hi, Ihhai I iilad Kcm ,mii IiMihiit, 
1901, 1 79 ]) Plates 

SKPLLMU I), L O 

Ilmkonn Mine llepram Ko Peak 
Ka Ilia Translated by P C) Podding 
under !lie lillle Tiadilinns and Inshlu- 
I mils nl I lie Sail I ills', Oslo, Oslo I 'A lino- 
"rapiske Mtisium Pullelin (>. I9J2 Sail 
l;il dance, IisIimiI, omens, lair, wilt 1 1 - 
cr.ill clt l( was niepared on a diction 
1)\ a Sanlal n. lined h.ilvan Origin. illv 
appeared m I N<S7 and was published hy 
Pie Sanlal Mission nl tin* Xurlhern 
( Inn clies. Panaeai ia. 

I V!s< » sei I* ( ) Poddiinp 

V (iiammar nl the Sanlal Language. 
Lalmlla, Calcutta School Hook and 
\ i i ii.it iil.ii lain. Pure Socielv. INTO, 
■no p 

si i:ylvs<>\ moopi:, r j 

'1 i ll. 1 1 Pcpni l oil the SlIi\(V and Sellle- 
m< n| opeialmns in Ihe dislncl . « »1 
( Jiamp.ii nil ( 1 892 -9th , Calcutta. The 
Bengal Secretariat Pi ess, 1901, lcSOT 
IX |>. A map 

Tm.d Ueporl on Ihe Survey and Settle- 
ment ( perahons in l In* dislncl n| Mu/a- 
iTarpur (189*2-99), Calcutta, I In* Penpal 
Seen* I a rial Pi ess, 1901. XVI+1'V2 + 
LVII + UH- (i p. A map. 


‘I -n. d Kcporl on tlic Survey and Scttle- 
n. n| opeialmns in llu* dislrn I nl Saian 
( l.VTJ-l l Mi | ) , Calcutta, The Mental Sccre- 
! 1 1 1 1 Pi ess, 190.1 A map. 

S'l I \ LNSOX-MOOKL, C. J. and 
a;.kp, .i n 

\ i ii. 1 1 Ih port on Ihe Suivcv and Sellle- 
Ukeii I operations in llm dislrn l ol Dar- 
hhaiira (liS9(> 190.T, Calmlla. '1 lie Pan 
yal .Sen el > i lat Press, 1901. 

SI VI \I>P V 1 1 ) i 1 

LnkSahilva Vigvaii, \gra, Shiva Lid 
Agaiwala & Co tPmale) Lid, 1902. 
Contains a l>i l>li« »rrra j >1 1 \ ol (he tolk- 
l ides published in book lorm and arli- 
cles m dilltrciil pei indie. i K and jour- 
nals up lo 1919 m Knghsh al P() r> 7 7 - 
a«S9 and also includes a detaded lnblm- 
giaphv ol Hindi ailwles published Hi 
Hindi peimdials id Pp n90-019. Tin* 
bibl mynaph \ tor Knghsh hooks and 
arli< Irs ha\e been (juopal lorm an Aim n- 
ca ii Journal and the Hindi hihhogr.i 
1 > 1 1 \ has been prepared b\ one ol Ins 
students. ll is wnllen m Hindi 
I aiiguug< 

swliwly, j a 

Tinal Report on Ihe Pevismnal Survov 
and Selth meld operation m Ihe His- 
linl ol Champaran. Palna, Superm 
dm! <•( (,n\| Pnnliny. Ihhai £\: thissa. 
I 922 

r \s i lil r. t: \ 

I mat Report on llic Pevismnal Sur\e\ 
am| Sellh meill oprr.'ilmns in llie dis 
Iml ol Haile hi i I 927 -So i . Palna. Supt r- 
inhMideiil ol (io\l. Pi ml nitf. 1910. Yl-f 
98 J- XL\ J- VIll p a iid a map. 

TLCKV, A I). 

T inal Ih jmrl ol Ihe Survey and Sctllc- 
unnl operations in the (iovt Instate 
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Kolhan (1918 18), Patna, Superinten- 
dent of Govt. Printing, Bihar and 
Onssa, 11)20 A map 

l PASAM, Lahshaininalh 

A collection ol Middles, Patna. Manki- 
pur, Miliar, Maiidliu Press, 1888. Middles, 
Lim ei died 

LPPAL, I lari 

Tolk Dames ol Miliar, Palna, Bharatiya 
Nrilyu Kala Mandir, 19t>2. 1 lluslra lions 
Contains a\ivid despriplion nl llie 
Dailies ol Chhotaiiagpm 

VIDYAMTI1I, L P. 

‘Anthropology and Tnhal Wellare, 
Mam In, The Couiml ol Soiiai and (Ail 
tin a 1 Meseaieh, ! Oat I 

‘Tile Sacred Complex <>1 Hindu Ga\a, 
Moinhay, Asia Publishing House, 19bl, 
I -XXIV -1- 282 p Map, Photos bibhogu- 
1 ) 1 i \ , index eli An inlercshn«j study 
nl < • « » y . i and i I s Pandas 

‘Aspects ol Religion in Indian Sneiely 
(Mapnndar inemonal volume), Kedai- 
nalh Mamnath, Meeiut, 1902 

‘The Maler, Calcutta, Bookland Private 
Ltd 19t>8, 2IV2 p The book presents a 
vivid, penetrating, sympathetic analysis 
ot a primitive lull-tribe nl the Santal 


Pargaiius 8 Chai)lers. 

‘Cultural Contours ol Tribal Miliar, Cal- 
culi. i, Piintln Puslak 1901 \TI-t-808 p. 
Plates, tables, map etc 

Ghaghra A Milage ol Chholanagpur, 
Census Operation. (io\erniuent ol India, 
Niw Delhi, 191)0. 

‘Leadership in India ( Tribal and Km al 
Leadct ship) , Asm Publishing House, 
Moinhay, 1907. 

‘Applied Anthropology in India, Kitab 
Mahal. Allahahad, 190S 
‘Cultural conligaralion ol M.inchi. A 
Social Surve\ ot a City ol Middle India, 
Kookl.iiid Pmale Ltd. Planning Com- 
mission I90N SeM'ial Chapters nl this 
hook deals with tin* impai t ol' unbani- 
s.dion on the lolk culture, lolk dance 
and lolk lestnals 

WJIITLLY. IT II 

‘Solis on the Ganwan Dialect ol 
Lohaidaga. Chholanagtir, Calculi, i, the 
Mental Seiielaiial Press, 1891). Later oil 
the second edition was published with a 
(lumped title ‘Notes on Nagpuna Hindi 
m 1911. 82 p Contains (Irammai. dia- 
logues and son^s with English Iransla- 
hon, 8 Paris in one volume. 

WHITLEY, .1 C 

‘A Mundan Primer (Calcutta, LS78) 
limeiilied 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE ANGAM1 NAGAS. by J. II. Hull on, Oxford Universily Press, 1 0(>9 f Pp jy<), 

Its 40 00. 

The book under review is second volume of Professor J. II. 
Hutton's aceount of the Naga tribes. Here he treated the Angamis who 
were the most conservative and culturally advanced of all the Nainas. 
They maintained a stronger resistance to British rule in the early 
period. 

Opening with a general description ol tlu* habitat of the tribe in 
its Hill country, its affinities, and the domestic life in the \ngami vil- 
lage's, its houses, hunting, fishing, agriculture, food, games and daily 
routine, an account is given of their customary laws in an exogamous 
social system and lie 1 position of women. Tins is followed by an investi- 
gation of tlu* religious beliefs and observances, birth, naming, maniage 
etc. ceremonies, concluding with magic and witchcraft, omens, dmnation 
and dreams. 

All materials arc 1 classified scientifically and (‘specially the tales and 
traditions are arranged in three groups centred in village feuds, tribal 
history and its dispersal, together willi ‘Conies' told for the sake 1 of the 
>lorv itself. The hook provides not merely a description ol the admi- 
nistrative 1 institutions of the Angamis or of their sociocultural religious 
idles but it tries to trace the history of the 1 political, fiscal, military, 
administrative and cultural institutions from ancient times to Ihe first 
pari of this ccnlun and describes the distinct contributions made 1 by the 1 
Angamis for the formation of the Nagaland (io\ eminent m addition to 
their social and religious organisations. The 1 book also includes a paper on 
the lisu ceremony for the acquisition of the* status m the Koliima \illagc. 
lonlnbiiled first to the 1 Journal of the Koval Anthropological Institute', is 
i (‘printed together with a bibliography of the relevant literature and a 
glossary and index. The re-appearance of Ihe book speaks of ils merit 
and no comment is necessary In indicalc the high ejualih of Ihe* book. 

The book should be read and reread by <‘vcr\l>ody who are 
interested in folklore, anthropology and tribal problems. 

— Samir (ilinsal 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Statistical statements to Annual Report 1968-69 of the Kliadi and 
Village Industries Commission, Graniodaya. Irla Road, Vile Parle (West) 
I3ombay-. r )6 AS. 

Annual Report : 1968-69 of the Khadi And Village Industries Com- 

mission Gramodava, Irla Road. Vile Parle (West Bombay-f)6 As. 



EDITORIAL 


July 1V70 


According lo sonic criininologisls cnnu 1 , in recent years increased 
faster than population in Mental. The Bengalees. it smns, have rea- 
son In feel worried about their c rime pioblein. Hut |>erhaj)s Hie* greater 
danger is that \\ (' may he panicked into measures of repression which 
will do more' damage to our system of social \ alias than the crime 
itself. How a society treats its offenders is an index of its basic altitude 
towards human personality The amount of anxiety evoked by crime, 
and especially \iolenl crime, is such that one is templed to leel lhal its 
roots lie deep. The more serious our crime problem is, the more impor- 
portant it is that we should look a* it cooly and rationally. If crime is 
becoming a real threat, we cannot allord the*, luxury of indulging our 
leelings. The first step is obviously to determine how serious the pro- 
blem really is. Published statistics are available 4 , and they are only 
rcall\ firm source* of information on this subjesL but they must not be 
taken at their face value, for they depend to a considerable' evtenl upon 
the activities of Ihc* pol re The police are not unresponsive lo public 
pressure, and at limes oi rising eiimmahlv there is a tendency for them 
lo become* more* severe. The* police force* is continuously increasing and 
lhc\ now have* at their disposal many modern aids, such as lorsenic 
laboratories, wireless and last patrol cars; but modern ojfendeis also 
keep up to date, and tin* complexity of life makes it easier for them to 
avoid de lectation. 

Some* anthropologists have pointed out that it is not an age* ol 
anxiety and conflict at all. but a period of smooth transition from child- 
hood to adulthood. Current teenaged people feel themselves to be* 
unjustly and swcepingly criticised by a hostile or indifferent adult gene- 
lation that lakes little trouble to understand their problem, and often 
misinterpret their behaviour lo an extent that makes them feed hope- 
less. frustrated and lead them lo crime*. Bengalees have a recognized 
procedure through which young men and women can prepare* Ihcm- 
sehes tor adult life, and having proveel themselves worthy, acquire* at 
once* not only for responsibilities, hut also for the* rights and prerogalives 
e»f the grown-up. Although some teen-agers struggle like a fly to escape 
Irom tin* web in which our society have caught them. To sav when* lliev 
are, would be intolerable : they must move* either forwards backwards.* 

Societies do, of course, evolve and modify their w T ays of life. The 
changes we have witnessed since the war towards higher standards of 
material welfare and greater degree of social and economic equality 
seem finally to be realizing many of the hopes of radical social reformers 
for generations past. The crime problem is very complicated. It should 
be tackled with all seriousness in the spirit of now or never. 
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PRINCIPAL OBJECTS THE “INDIAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY” 

(a) to collect, xecord, stucfor and research of the folklore of India which 
is the solid foundation of our socio-economic civilization*; 

(b) to promote and strengthen the cultural and friendly ties between 
India and abroad ; 

(c) to organise folk-arts, folk crafts & photography, folk costume, folk 
instruments and the type exhibition in Calcutta or any other place 
within or outside India under the direct supervision of the Society ; 

(tRPto publicise and otherwise make known the folk-literature, folk- 
arts & crafts, folk-music & dance and other cultural expressions of India 
and other countries, and to organise, hold and assist in the organisation 
of folk-culture gathering, folk-art etc. exhibitions, folk-music and folk- 
drama performances ; 

<e) to organise folk-art museum, folk-literature library and other 
activities for propagation and advancement of the folk-lire movement ; 

(f) to arrange and organise tours, visit to places of interest for research 
work ; 

(g) to publish periodicals, treatises, books and other publications for 
the furtherence of all or any of the objects of the Society ; 

(i) to conduct and stimulate research in folk-lore with a view to 
explore the same in the light of the modern achievements and experi- 
ences and to maintain finance, help persons and bodies engaged in such 
research activities ; 

and (j) to solicit and receive subscriptions and gifts of all Kinds, 
whether absolute or conditional, for the purposes of the Society. 

PLEASE ALSO NOTE THAT 

FOLKLORE will be completing its fifteenth years of publication (from 
1965 to 1970 — Indian Folklore 1956 to 1959 and Folklore 1960 to 1970) 
in December 1970 and to commemorate this January, 1971 issue of 
Folklore will be published as a Special Number with a rich variety of 
reading materials Contributors are requested kindly to co-operated 
with the management to make it a great success. 

NON-RECEIPT OF “FOLKLORE" 

Very often we receive complain for non-receipt of the journal. Our 
subscribers are reminded once again that any complain regarding non- 
receipt of the same be mate to the Circulation Manager within a fort- 
night of receipt of the next issue so that duplicate copy may be supplied. 
No complain will be entertained after a fortnight. In such case a subs- 
criber may purchase his/her copy from the office, if available. Our 
subscribers are reminded once again that we keep a very limited number 
of back copies in our stock and if they do not co-operate with us for 
missing copies it would not be possible for us to replace that. Reprint 
of the non-available copies may be had at XEOROX Microfilm Corpora- 
tion, Ann Arbor, Michigaon. 

ENROL A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY AND HELP IT TO GROW 
for details please write to the Horry. General Secretary, 

3. British Indian Street, Calcutta-1, India. Q 
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SAMI H K GHOSH 

MAN LANGUAGE AND SOCIETY 

f ( .ontinucd Irani previous issue) 

A sociology ol language. embracing \arious lorms ol language ai.d 
behaviour, language and communication, language and c\ penence. was 
uiilil \ct\ recently unknown us still unexplored ) and indexed was menu 
eeivable as an independent Jiranr.h ul’ lmgurdies or sociology. Now tliu 
largely dm eloping discipline gels eontnbulions from anthropologists, 
psychologists, sociologists, political simmiIisIs. historians. e\en educa 
tionists : though the major contnbulions still come from tin* pen ol lin- 
guists and social anllii opologists. As il stands now. it is still considered a 
Mibjecl taught in tin* deparlnienls ol anllm>polog\ and linguistics lumkr 
\arious headings ot language and culture. linguistic anthropology . elJnio 
1 i i i s l i<us , sociolinguistics, ethnography ot communication, etc ) and is 
also included in the agenda of anthropological sociological,' 'linguistic 
society meetings, specially in the Dinted Stall's. A inter-discipbnarv 
treatment to the held is not yet in the picture, not to speak of its self- 
slanding status, Heeenl years lia\e seen the publications of quite a lew 
books as well as many individual papers, which convince one that the 
sociology of language has attracted the attention and won the Milual 
lecognition as a branch oi enquiry of the interested scholars. And il one 
has to mention four names in this connection, the scholars active m the 
field, one takes the name of Basil Bernstein. Joshua Fishman. John 
(jiimperz, late Dell llymes and, t ried Winreich. 

But as an independent science, sociology of language will pose some 
problems, solution of which is at present not workable. There is tin* 
sociology of various forms of language within the related disciplines of 
literature, anthropology, soeiologicy, psychology, folklore, history, philo- 
sophy, and of course, linguistics. This brings us to the shore whether 



sociology of language is to be regarded as an independent science or an 
auxiliary science. Besides, how the sociology of language can be inte- 
grated in the social sciences as a whole instead of being alloted as a 
marginal role, is a moot point. 

Since we assume that there is a science of language and of society, 
there will lie a sociology of language. Both linguistics and social 
sciences, are a discovery and rediscovery of nineteenth century 
scholars and thinkers, though for a proper perspective in the sociology of 
language one has lo go back to Panini, Aristotle, Descartes, Herder, von 
Humboldt, Vices and others. A history of sociology of language is yet to he 
written. But this young diseipline in order to survive a fatal death, 
must develop its tenets and trailways, both tried and untried, theoretical 
and practical, purely intellectual and empirical, various ways and means 
lo establish ih> identity. Any systematization may register a voice ol 
i ri l ic ism and protest, hut as a starling point is it worthwhile in trying it. 
I'nlikc the physical sciences, social sciences have not yet become the 
monopoly of any individual or group or institution. Also, it is futile to 
establish any priority rights, in regard to sociology of language in the 
process of exploration of depth, in the search for the basic structures oi 
unities and continuities of meaning, in symbolizing the functions. 

Sociolinguistics approaches the* study of language (code and the 
varieties) via an inductive building up of a series of well described cases 
by showing the systematic covariance 1 of linguistic and social structure 4 . 
While sociolinguistics is implicitly comparali\ c, llu* methods of sociology 
ol language are explicitly, deliberately, and iorinnlly, so for here the* lan- 
guage sociologists draws together a number of ease* studies lremi existing 
sociolinguistic reports ; lie* seeks correlations or covariations (patterned) 
in several aspects of language auel culluic, to test pre-set hypotheses, lo 
iormulatc new ones, to stale* general laws. But both are interested to 
show that “variation or diversity is not in fact ‘free’, hut is correlated with 
systematic social differences". And both the* descriptive sociolinguistics 
and lln* formal comparative work of language sociology, se) far, are alem- 
poral, i.e*., they lack the* dimension of time. They have not deal willi 
sequences of seicial-cullural-linguislic events along the continuum of his- 
tory, and/or with long-or-shorl le*rm process of social change and evolu- 
tion. Both should also lx* interested in the linguistic, aspect of llu* sys- 
tems of role dilferenliation, shared values, ideals and goals, and in con- 
trolling and regulating the means men use to attend their ends — the work 
of sociolinguist and language sociologists may differ in the content and 
complexity, attitude and interest, emphasis and proneness in the subjet l 
matter of their study. Otherwise, the terms sociolinguistics and socio- 
logy of language may be interchanged in the literature (though the author 
prefers the latter). 
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Sociology of languages has so lar been llu 1 concern of linguisls and 
enthreipologists rather than sociologists proper, who may find it hard in 
linking the various forms and functions of language and society, the 
sciences of language and sociology. For a history of the sociology of 
language one has perhaps go back to the Italian Philosopher ol historj . 
Hiambat lista Vico ( l(>f>8-l 7 Ft) . lie emphasized lhe importance of lan- 
guage as a useful means to the knowledge of the study of peoples. Inci 
dentally, what Chomsky and his associates have done* to Descarles and 
\on Humboldt in rc-eslnhhshiug them and reinterpreting Ilnur stands 
and contributions, we need somebody to rediscover Vico. Hut sociology of 
language ( sociolinguistics) as it has come to mean for us is a contribution 
of American scholars who have (and are enriching) enriched tin* held 
Mention should be made of Marcel Cohcm'.s largely bibliographic effort 
m his Pour line sociolofpc du laiujuaijc (Paris, PJf>f>), also Ins article in 
Diotjcne (jmllet l ( Jr>f>). 1 would like to credit the laic Prof. I riel 

Weinrcirh (beginning with Ins doctoral dissertation) with the publication 
of his now' classic Lanffiiat/es in Contact (New York, ld.YP for a first con- 
tnbulion to the held. Joyce A. Herl/ler's A Sociolotji/ of Laiu/innje (\cv 
Yoks, P.Hm! is the first lull scab' attempt at a text in this area, although 
d does not integrate recent reseaich or the newer I lmorcl ical concepts in 
sociolinguistics (see Fishman's excellent icview in Lain/inu/e) ( )1 antho 
logics on sneiohnguislies I linguistic anthropology/ ''sociology ol language), 
Dell llunes (ed). Laiujuape in Culture and Soeietif : a Pender in Lin 
nuislics and \nt hropoloyij (New r York, lhhl) still ranks as a first choii e 
John J (jumper/ and Dell Ihmes (eds). The El hnofjraphy of Com- 
munication ( American Anthropologist (>(> ; 1. Part II, lhhl) contains im 
porlanl papers ; so also Joshua A. Fishman el at. Laiupiafje Lnijalti/ in 
the l luted States (The Hague, lhbb) Hut Pishman (ed ) Headings in 
the Sticiolotfif of Lnmjuaqe (The Hague. lhbS) is the best a\ailable coliec 
lion that can be used as a text book. Joshua Fishman, Charles A. 
1 erguson and J. Dasgupta (eds.). Lniu/um/e Problems of the Developing 
Xations (New York, lh()S) is very suitable for macro linguistics course' 
works and information. William Bright (ed.) Sociolinguistics (The 
Hague, lbbb) also contain significant papers. But text book is badly 
needed, as a serious scholar or a beginning student has still to reler to 
individual work of Bernstein, Ervin-Tripp, Kloss, Haugen, Labov, Fergu- 
son, Hymcs, (iumpiTz, Fishman, Bright, Slobin. Mackey, Shuv. Fieberson, 
Weinreich, etc., to name a few. The only good survey 1 have so far seen 
is a manuscript on ‘‘Sociolinguistics’" by Joshua A. Fishman, to appear in 
a volume* edited by Kurt W. Back (forthcoming). Though the articles 
on theore lical-phileisophical -structural -his torical -descrip live- applied lin- 
guistics have their many journals to get them published, the article's on 
sociolinguistics (sociology of language) have to knock at the doors of 
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many different disciplines. May be some day, the Sociolinguistics News- 
letter of the* SRC of the International Sociological Association (edited bv 
Boll Kjolseth) will turn out to lx* a full-fledged journal to meet the 
demand. Sociolinguists also have nol been able* to form different 
schools of thought, in the sense we can speak of Chomskyan (or MIT) 
School, Tagmeinic (or Pike) School, Tirthian (or Prosodic) Sc hool, Iljelm- 
slev (or (ilossemalic) School, etc., in general linguistics, not to mention the 
different schools of sociology in the l\ S A. or elsewhere. Another draw- 
back is the American and Rritish (i.e. in the* English-speaking world) 
experts' lack of knowledge* or method of avoidance, ol say. French, Gc.*r- 
man or Soviet scholars. Cross-Atlantic communication from 111 eNcw 
’World generally slops with Levi Strauss m Paris or with some scholars in 
Britain ! 

In his work. Trait c dr sociologies the* French sociologist, Georges 
Gumlch. has treated the* sociologies of music, language*, literature, reli- 
gion, plastic arts, e*lc. as problems of llu* sociotoga * dc. s oenres do civi- 
lisation (sociology of works of culture) — a phrase* coined by Gurvilcli to 
r<*i)lae , e one use*el by him previously in the* same* context, la sociologic dc 
c'espinl (sociology of the mind), (iurvitch says in this connection that 
flic* sociology of the* mind has no “imperialist" c laims ; it does not 
pretend to lake* the* place* ol “philosophy" il will, however, oblige the* 
latter moie* and moie* to account of its sociological counterpart and the 
work that it is doing.' Gurv itch's “dialce lical sociology" treats various 
forms of art, language*. e*le* . as an activity of the* individual or social 
mind, and thus not only lose* their own individual character, but are 
regarded in a kind ol uniform light along with many other inlelerlual 
activities, despite* the* evident fact that individual or social intellectual 
aclivitie*s cannot be* reduced to a common denomination, psychologically, 
soc iologically, emotionally', cognitiv cly , temporally, or e*ve*n phvsiologi 
(ally. 1 1 speaks of a system bound view of society. Neve*rlhele*ss, his 
uc vvs deserve our examination. 

A sociology ol language* should nol be equated with Ihe* philosophy 
of language ; though it may be classified by some under ‘sociology ol 
know le*dge*\ which is concerned ‘to find out which type* of thinking would 
he practised by men at this or that time*’. In this regard, Karl 
Mannheim's vie*w . the* purpose ol soc iology of know te*dge is ‘to ascer- 
tain m the* correlation hclvvcen philosophical, intellectual “standpoints" 
on llu* hand, and concrete social “currents" on the* othe*r (see) Paul 
Kccskemcli In ■ Introduction to Karl Mannheim , Essays on the Socio- 
togij of Knowledge , London, 19;V2) should appeal to anyone who in lan- 
guage* only sees thought on the* one hand and action on the other, each 
independent of the other. Lastly as ILL Lieber has put it: Mannheim’s 
works show that ‘in the* central concept of knowledge bound up with 
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being, a special method of understanding the structure and nature of 
intellectual life was found’. Both starting points — the sociology of mind 
as well as the variants of sociology of knowledge — must incMtuhlv lead 
to an a priori way of thinking incompatible with an empirical approach 
to the sociology of language. The latter's aim is to proceed from the 
same basic assumptions as general sociology: obsenalion of facts, 
generalizations based on factual investigation, a general inlerpreta 
ti\e theory. Here it is tin* facts — and not feeling, the metaphysical or 
imaginary, to which the language can all too easilv lend us that must 
always be our guiding rule. Neither of these schools ol thought would 
appear to meet these requirements, unless the sociology of knowledge is 
expanded lo cover a complex held of research with modern sociological 
methods and Uehniques with a (inn and, as iar as logic is concerned, 
clearly defined place* within a general theory of knowledge and science 
, Roxenmaryr & Schelcr. ‘Karl Mannheim und die Zukunll der 
Wissenssoziologie’’ in Silbermann (ed ) Militant cr Ilumnnismus , Frank 
iurt/Main, 1907). 

I low about “sociology of culture' in regard lo the* classification of 
sociology ol language? Well, “culture" is a polyscmic term which has 
been used by the social scientists to mean quite a few r things, ii one cares 
(o know llu* definitions collected by Kroeher and Khicholicn. It includes 
not only various forms of arts bill also all patterns of behavior and social 
modes that arc socially acquired and transmitted. No one will dispute 
that language is pari of culture (with its broad definition). Bui h socio- 
logy of culture' puts an undue marked emphasis on the historical aspects 
ol language, it will fail to put a correct picture* as much of synchronic 
aspects will he out of discussion. Since the days of do Saussure, we an* 
not confused on this topic. Moreover, tin* social existence of language 
speakers and language* can he (o a greal extent out of locus in this dis 
i iplinc. One must not forget that all individual or group actmlies or 
adventures are found in a more* complex reality, viz., the social reality 
or “interlaced” reality and need social sanction. The sociology ol lan 
gunge lias at least two aims to perform ; lirstly, to study and analyse* Ihe 
processes of human language* behavior, specially the stability of behavi- 
oral patterns and changes ; secondly, to define norms and role* m such 
a way as lo open the possibility of further discussion and practical ac- 
tion Sociology of culture concerning itself “the social aspec t of cul- 
tural life” which may be equated in our case as ‘social history of lan- 
guage ' is inadequate for our purpose* ; even if it is extended as “theory 
of relathmship between language and society", the* word “relationship' 
would imply this field of enquiry is something more than sociology of 
culture, its scope become broade r and would be treated under ““sociology 
of cultural spheres of influence” [Kulturwirkekreissoziolo</ie) . As Sil 
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berman puis it in a different context (in case of arts) : Since objective 
creations of the mind can never be opposed to what happens to society, but 
only be seen in a functional relation with it in particular cultural sphere 
of influence, no modern-thinking social scientist today can overlook the 
fact language, like economics, law, religion, the Stale, the arts, etc., are 
ultimately expressions of (though a special one) culture* and society, ih 
is already clear from the fact that they can be \ iewed from such different 
angles as symbolic representation (see Susanne hanger, Philosophy to 
(> new Key. New York, lb.Ki), communication process (sec (h A. Miller. 
Luiujuuyc and Communication , New York, lbfd), or in the last analysis, 
Muial process. All thinking and research on (lie* sociology of language 
inevitably leads to llic sphere* of influence of language and must e*mhrace 
them all. 

llie* social aspect of the history of language* is only one* ol main 
aims ol a language* sociologist. Social history is not a e*omple*te* soeio- 
logical sludy The* erior has its origin in Dui'klieim's / oil social i remem- 
ber he had l unit ndous influence on eh* Saussurei 'social lad) which 
means in the* sociological hleralnrr as ‘sociological slab* of affairs' 
‘social fad' or c\cn ‘social phenomenon' according to e*onle.\l (sea* H. 
Koenig's Inlrodue lion lo '.luill Duikheim Die lieyeln dvr so:ioloyis( hci' 
Melhode. Xenmied , lbbli. The language sociologist . in his sludy <*; 
languages, must take into account social roles, social stralbica lion . and 
social changes The e ntire* historical development ol language* < annol 
be* im (‘stigalcd from the* standpoint of sociability, though some iniiv 
wrongly claim that it makes it possible* to deduce* the* economic and 
social condil ions of the* e*nlire* community on Hu* basis of its linguistic 
production l literature included). This may le*ael to lumping logelher 
historical social theory, social ethics, social pedagogics, rpislcmologie*al 
e onsideralions anel e-e >ne*e*pt s derived from economic history, to the cm-Iii- 
s ion of all sociological principles and methods. This pr(*se*nts social his 
lory in the* guide* of sociology of language* and temehous of ideas lake* 
precedence over realities. A prop<*r language* sociologist, however, must 
insist on re*aliti<*s ; he* must he* a positive 1 participant, i.e*. must have* a 
‘Vultural inheritance* -competence" of language* in society ... this applies 
also lo the* history of language. If we lake*, for instance, language group, 
institution, language policy, language control, sociolinguistics ed na- 
tionalism, language standardization the economics of language*, lan- 
guage* altitudes, bilingualism. e*k\, w r <* see that they all are* sociological 
lads that can lx* examined equally from the standpoint ol a sociologist 
as from that a historian or a political scientist. 

If we make the above issue clear, it brings to the slum* of determin- 
ing the limits and finding means to define the position of Ihc sociology 
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of language. Thus the 1 primary concern of the social history is with 
those lads which stand in contrast with the social condition, possessing 
no regular connection or correlation with it. because* they stern Irorn the 
originality of great men. Their force and progress are neither con 
slant nor regular. The sociology of language, on the other hand, as a 
sociology concerned with cultural spheres of influence, enquires into 
these* historical facts which are* correlated to one another and to the* 
progress of society. They adapt themselves and develop in accordance 1 
with force's that one* e>f the tasks of the sociology of language* is le> ana- 
lyse and elescribe. The sociology of language will, of course, needs 
-erious inve'sligalion (as a new branch ol sociology and a here a new 
group may lake* a starling point ) ll needs the collaboration nol <>nl\ 
ol the* lingust.s. also ol (Ik* psychologists. lilcrar\ critics, ethnologists 
i l hnologisls, folklorists, and above all sociologists and historians. 

Another of the tasks of language sociologist will he to place Ian 
guage as a human activity form in the* context of social relations and in 
l lie* conlcr of eommuniealion eonfent. One* must recall he*rc the magnum 
opus of the* sociologist. Pilrim Sorokim, Social and Cultural I)j/numies 
(New York.HMV, P.) 11 , \ vols.L a Iso his Soviet g, (hill arc and PersonalUg 
(Nc w Yf)rk, 1902) and Sociocultural Causality : Time and Space, a Sludg 
of Ucjcrnitial Principles of Sociology and Social Science. Durham. 19PP. 
Sorokin is the first sociologist, to our knowledge, who maele* an attcmpl 
lo examine 1 forms and expressions of man’s activities (overt and covert) 
in relation to aspects of the* social situation. While* Sorokin points mil 
that what he is writing about is not Ihc history of cultures hut the* socio 
logy of Iheir evolution, he stresses in particular the importance* of the 
sexual envire)nme*nt in the creative process and the inlerdependenee of 
the* sexual prexesses and forms of man’s activities. Tie concerns him- 
self with Ihe* problems of anlyses of the* cultural and soeual integration 
of the* social systeun/’ A recent be>ok by the linguist-philosophe'r. Noam 
Lhomsky. (Language and Mind, Ne*w r York, 19(>S), has approaelu*el llu* 
issue in a different manner. Chomsky has argued that language and 
mail are ce>iTe*late\ that they imply and necessitate e*ae h other Hv lan- 
guage. he means, of course, social-signal -system of man, and b\ man, 
social man as opposed to animal. “Language appears to he* a uniejue 
phenomenon, without significant analogue in the animal world." 

The course followed by modern language* sociologists ‘ like* ethno- 
graphic semanticists have developed new 7 and bias free data collection 
technique s wTiich emphasise the recording of speech in natural contexts, 
attempt to simulate natural context by prolonged experimentation with 
culturally realistic questionnaire construction, or work with group dis- 
cussion ... sociologists have acknowledged that linguistic form is to 
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some extent a 1 unction oi social context .... The ability to communicate 
effectively is a socially determined skill (as suggested by Ilyines)", thus 
writes John (iumpcrz, one of very active soc inlinguists of our lime 
•"Language and (lomnumicalion”. Annals of Am. Acad. Pal. Sc. Sept. 
'1)7. p. UlFJ) Ihe incorporation of knowledge* relating language 
in tin* context of social relations is a new challenge to social 
scientists and will have the wax for a new branch of sociologv. One is 
astonished to find out that during the last two decades so many books, 
collections and papers ha\e appeared, m the Fnglcdi reading world alone, 
«»n language sociology and social scientists lrom dillerenj disci])hnes arc 
shoeing continuing and growing mleiests m tins regaid. This is certainly 
a great promise, the icali.salion of which will take some tune. I nloi - 
lunaich. one may note* with regret that we do not \el have a text 
book integrating many of their recent findings, or defining tin* subject. 
One hopes, someday Joshua Fishman or Dell llymes will sit down to 
work at d Some still neglected fields ol enquiry are Hie relation bet 
ween language and personality, language use and existing, grammar ol 
idioms, sociolinguisl ics oi nationalism. In name a lew' suggested topics 
'the Marxian \ iew ol language analysis lias also received lillle addition 
.specially among tin* wislcrn sch< tars (Ihe r< cent work oi Mamies* (loin 
lortli. Marxism and l he InnyuisHc Philosophy , London. phi)o S o 

pineal lather than km',"::' e sociology.: but supeih m ds own nu ids) 
Sociology and philosophy are not al :il! liostile bmlhers , m lacl, Ian 
gunge sociology lias or will ha\c much to learn liom social philosophy 
if it amis lo he an empirical science 

A social object or phenomenon can exist only in and through com 
nmnication expressed in reactions ; thus communication the Inunda- 
tion of llic work ol language and not just a by-product As Le\i Strauss 
puls it: "Here is a Corprnican revolution, which will consist m inter 
prelmg society as a whole in terms of a theory of communienlinn. 'this 
interpn.se is currently possible on three le\els; for the rules of kinship 
and marriage serve lo assure* the communication ol women between 
groups, as economic rules serve to assure llu* communication of goods 
and services, and linguistic rule's the communication of message's ... Lut 
there is much else in society besides matrimonial, economic and linguis- 
tic exchanges. One finds also other languages, like art, myth, ritual, 
religion ; and finally other ele ments not now susceptible of being 
structured, whether by their nature, or because of the* insull'iciency ol 
our knowledge*”. (Structural Ant hropoloyy, New York, 1*J(>8, p. 8d). 
Now Levi-Slrauss here speaks of interpre ting society as a whole*, in terms 
of communications, and mentions Ihe different elements of society. 
Jims the first abstractive principle is that anything is a datum which can 
be called a social fact. Keeping this in mind, we may conclude that in 
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telms of communication, language and competence, language and nature, 
above all language and (‘very normal human experience cannot be sepa- 
jalcd from one another. ( (This reminds one the opening couplet of 
Kalidasa's Rayluwamsham : Word and ils meaning are (functionally) 
part of each other and are inseparable)). 

In the sociological analysis of language speakers and speech habits. 

( areful distinction is to be drawn between inherited instinctive talents, 
the nature of a normal productive speaker (user) of language and the 
socio cultural unfolding of lus personality, or. in other words, what is 
acquired and how. The linguistic insight oil American Knglish or a 
dialed of ils own thrown in recent vears by Chomsky or Labov has been 
possible because they are “native'’ speakers of them. Or as Anthony 
Wallace lias said >1 a Chicago anthropologist, Divid Schneider, that il i> 
difficult for the latter to grasp the full meaning and context of American 
kinship usage and function, in spite of latter's long residence m the 
States dims we lind. in regard to gain control of a language*, Chomsky's 
"linguistic competence", or II vines' “sociolinguistic competence"/ 
"communicative competence" are rather narrowly defined and inadequ- 
ate nolions. This becomes obvious in cast* of understanding the prover- 
bial sayings, idiomatic expressions, and (lie like of a language. Unguis- 
lie form is not only to a great extent a function of social context bill 
also a mailer of "cultural inheritance coniplence". The soeio-plnloso- 
phical approach to the sociology of language rejects communication. 

(i priori, and language-feeling (das Sprachycleuhl) plays a significanl 
rob*. 

Language* obeys the laws of human consciousness. Both instincts 
;from the biological standpoint) and habits (from the sociological stand- 
point) are of equal importance. But, instinct or mind — i.e. both the 
'mind' in itseli' and the mind ‘for ilself' becomes paramount. Note, 
however, language as such does not represent any social process, but 
tan be interpreted sociologically and a desired sociological interpretation 
can be linked with a potent value judgment, and as a concession to 
‘mind’ in all its glory, an approach is adopted which primarily analy.se> 
and recognises the work of language to the exclusion of factors that have* 
influenced it and to the exclusions of its ‘emanations'. Caution should 
be taken to an extreme position in the so called western and or Marxian 
interpretation. Basil Bernstein (Lantjuatje and Speech Yol. 5, 1902) 
makes here an important contribution on the interrelationship between 
speaker’s linguistic competence and their communicative competence in 
actual speech events with the notion that social relationship act as inter- 
vening variables between linguistic structures and their realization in a 
particular speech event. 

A society can hardly be deduced from language, nor can it be 
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determined by ex cathedra what is to occupy a higher rank, nor linguistic 
models can he extended to analyse all aspects of society. It may not be 
often obscr\able (experssable) as it may disappear in space and be limited 
in time. Only the experience of language is a tangible and observable 
i actor. Bernstein's theoretical position (elaborated in many of his 
writings), however, demonstrates that it is possible to generate different 
patterns of language usage in society by exposing discussion groups hav- 
ing different social characteristics to similar topical stimuli. Language 
usage in such cases is independent of overt attitudes to language. (See 
(iumperz : “On the ethnology of linguistic change" m Bright (ed.) 
Sociolinyuistics). Sociology of language usage thus becomes a collec- 
tion of all social facts rele\ant to the practice' of language (inlergroup 
contacts), classsilication of these facts according to their importance for 
the practice of language, understanding and interpreting oi all the fac- 
tors that determine change's in the practice of language and understand- 
ing ol all the factors that determine change's m practice* Fins refers 
not only to Durkheim’s fait social but also to Weber's line of reasoning. 

The role of indhidual in language 1 , it*, individu socialise (socialised 
individual) an expression of Charles Lalo : an indhidual who long Indore* 
!he* creation and community use* of the* work of language* posscss<*s a 
collective spirit with which he expresses himself and through which he* 
addresses himself to the recipient groups, can be* subject le> study 
However, il should be borne* in mind Dial linguistic c\olulion and revolu 
lion are* not synthesis of isolated and independent attempts by numer- 
ous predecessors and everything is miraculously created from nothing by 
a stroke of genius ; individual contributions may or do enrich the social 
Junction of language or create complexities. The* point is also made 
1 1 e 1 a r in Plekhanov. “Owing te> the speci I ie* qualities of their minds and 
characters, influential individuals can change* Ihe* individual features of 
events and some of their particular consequences , but limy cannot 
change their general trend , which is determined by other force's .... It 
lias long been observed that great talents appear eve*rywhe*re*, whenever 
tin* social conditions favourable* to tlie*ir development exist. This means 
l hat every man of talent who actually appears, every man of talent who 
becomes a social force , is the product of social relations. Since* this is 
the* case*, it is clear why talented pe*ople* can change* only 
individual features of events, but not their general trend ; they are 
themselves the product of this trend; were it not for that trend they 
mould real . .(The Role oj Individual in History , New York. 1040). Recent 
knowledge gained through psychiatry, psychology political science, enlh- 
nographv, folklore, sociology, has emphasised that producer-produet-pro- 
d uc lion process in language situation is noteworthy, from Ihe individual 
point e>f view. Profound social and structural change resulting a realicngn- 
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ment ol power relationships aiming individual and groups, tends to lin- 
guistic, uniformity'. (See Barth: "Ethnic process in Palhan-BalucJii boun- 
dary” in I nrio-I ranicu : Melange Presente a (ieorge Morgenstiern a 
[’Occasion ele* son Soixanlc Dixieine Anniveisaire. Wiesbaden, 1 ) . Thus 

individuals torn out of llieir setting as individuals, in a Inreign country do 
had to adopt the speech characteristics of the group among which they 
settle. But the country is also on record. A recent report prepared by the 
British Council lor Aid to the refugees ( Elderly Refugees : a Kcport on a 
^urvev into their Circumstances in (deal Britain) slates: The language 
barrier emerges as a considerable handicap for many cldeily rclugces in 
threat Britain. In l 1 , >07 and 1 OOJS the Council carried out a sur\ey into 
the general circumstances of clderl\ relugees in Jhilain, imolving ( .M> 
interview in London and m a large* provincial conurbation. Then 
it was found that .‘>U% eoulel speak English and coinnuinicale adequately . 
nalionalislies were represented in tile* suney hut poles j)redominal(*d 
< oiistilulmg 50% ol tin* total state* ol tin* elderly regulces and 
.i lurlher T2'' n) could comprehcned fully. Oil the other hand. 1 ( > Lo 
hael \ irl nal tv no knowledge ol English. Only 25% could read English 
wilh complete understanding, and over 10% could not read English at 
all (Heporled in Vol. 1 . 1000, La Monda Liiujno-Probleino , Kolterdanij 
Lor I'urthcr details on bilingual psychopathology, ten 1 cross gciu*ral ion 
i parent child ) and e onveiilionnh/ed eonlluls between the* monolingual 
and bilingual rommimilics. se*e 1 ishman el al. (Language Logallg in 
l he tinted Stales . . . the Hague*, PJOh). 

Language* as confronted with a soeial phenomenon that manifests 
itself as a social process, as a social activity, that is language as com 
inunicalinn ot massage's (like* cultural and ccemomic conununicatiom 
m*e*els two partner ; gi\er-sender and receiver. It presupposes a 
eemimumcation channel— a system ol symbols winch can guide and 
leguJnte the inl(*raclion between tiie* giver and tlu* receiver. Within 
■‘language-society", this process needs a pioducing and a coiisiiimng 
group, both arc individual men in the* society, anel through group eon- 
tact, group conlhcl, group dynamics, group transl urination, group 
identity'. et< . the*y conic into contact with (*ach other. Though the* origin 
of language* still remains a human ‘mystery, we know' that language a^ 
matter preceded language* as consciousness. Human society without a 
language is inconceivable as also human language* without a society is a 
mere myth. Throughout mail’s marching onward in time*, exchange* 
relationship between the* giver-receiver of interdepcnelcncc. interrelation 
and mteracbnn has brought new anel novel, stable ami changing, com- 
promising and conflicting, attitude and atmosphere. The producer group 
has revealed new aspects anel has accorded the consumer group the 
importance due to them as recipients and influences of linguistic crea- 
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tions (giver -receiver may be the same person in some occasions). Both 
the speakers and listeners, in the center of linguistic life, are charac- 
terized by the experience of language. Through contract-conl act con- 
flict. language as social action and .process, is concretized and assumes 
a definite shape and function. 

It is on man, however, in his socio-hnguistic being, that language 
sociologist focuses. The spheres of influence of language must in 
all circumstances be seen in the light of relationships of the individual 
or of the group. Learning about a new culture as about a new language* 
not simply a matter of adding to an already existing body of informa- 
tion, but it requires a complete restructuring of perception and under- 
standing [vcTslelwnd) ; it is not so much of learning rules and apply 
them in proper context, but to become involved in it. In achieving it, 
an experience of language (society) is a must. Only the experience of 
language can, as a social fact, be the starling point and central hinge 
of the sociology of language, as only it can create* cultural sphere* of 
influence, can lx* active* and social. Whether oik* accepts or rejects, the 
Sapir-Whorf hypothesis that language* determines a speaker perception 
of the uni\e*rs<\ it is beyond arguments that our view e>f our surround- 
ings is alfeclcd by our .speech patterns. Language as a social deter- 
minant of our existence is fundamental. The* experience of language 
realised through social determinants of nature, variability and depen- 
dence will contribute to a direct connection between the* knowledge* 
ul)ou( language and knowledge* about society. Neither language 
nor society should be viewed as a set of beliefs and \rad\- 
tions which are independent, of everyday behaviour. The experience 
of language* is to be* apprehended, i.e., actually to grasp H both 
m its socially organising and disorganizing, lor the inelmdual or 
society. In the analysis of the sociology of language*, bolh the* struc- 
tural (human codes and symbols) and functional (effects of verbal 
message) (dements as data must he collected, processed, analysed and 
reduced to abstraction, before they can he* formulated to laws and tested. 
The aesthetic function (being able to follow and to be* followed) of 
linguistic communication putting proper emphasis on torm and content 
of a message, social function cstablising between persons, events, ideas, 
( ultural standards, or patterns of behaviour, psychic function determin- 
ing what can be said when and how, play immensely significant roles in 
society. Socio-linguistic investigations should not indulge in formulat- 
ing linguistic standards, etiquettes and values. This is just not the job 
of a language sociologist. 

The goal of a modern sociology of language is to study the language 
xs a special fact, not to explain the* nature* and essence of language them- 
selves The way language in society is experienced from a continuous 
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social process, involving interaction between message-giver and mcssage- 
lecciver, their socio cultural environment and resulting in the creating 
of a communication channel and maintaing it effectively, in a process ol’ 
reception and reaction. The spoken (or the written in some cases) sym- 
bol makes a certain impression on certain social groups in a meaningful 
and analysable way which to some extent determine and regulate the 
productive and receptive activities of giver and receiver. It imolves the 
interaction of individuals, groups and institutions. It starts with man 
and leads back to man. in a complex chain of relationships, in a total 
socio-linguistic process. That is why the sociology ol language is more 
meaningfully human of all human sciences. The primary concern of 
the sociology of language is to study the total language process.- -the 
interaction and interdependence of language speakers, the production of 
language and the human sphere where it is spoken (communicated) in 
regard to their importance as language forms. 

The next aim of the sociology of language is to study man as the 
producer of language. This reviews the evidence on tin* evolution of 
'language and man (see Ilockctt & Ascher, “The human revolution ' in 
Current Anthropology, f> . 3, June. 1984; also Lenneherg. Bioloyical 
Foundation* of Lanyunyc, 1987) Note in this connection, if. as Chomsky 
proposes, linguistic uni\ erxalx, - those orderings which allow immediately 
to differentiate what is possible from what is not— “must simply lx* a 
biological properly of the human mind”, Ihen it is likely that the biology 
of mind is itself “syntactical’' (The Listener . May 30, 1908). Syntactical 
or not, linguistic cognitive etiology shows that parallels can he drawn 
between human mind and human language in its sentence formal mu 
rules The study of man as the producer of language is aimed at a 
description and an analysis of man’s social position and relationship in 
society, his social origin, efhnic-eroiioniie-edueational-aesfhef/e back- 
ground and membership as data arc 1 collected and analysed. Though the 
language (or work of language) or the ability of symbols to structure the 
apprehensions of man (see Sussane K. hanger. Philosophy in n Sew Key, 
1942), he is not simply interested in analysing language as such, which 
is the job of a linguist. 

Language as the intimate concern of an individual, say whistling to 
oneself, or monologues, or muttering may not engage the attention of a 
language sociologist. If a language object gels across individuality, is 
concretized, has a sociological reality value, is experienced and can he 
verified, i.c., if it produces a social effect, it will be his subject of analysis 
and attention. What is of interest to him is the social process and action, 
the definite fact brought into play by the work of art. On the other 
hand, sociology of language will be much concerned with the language 
groups(s). Sociological study of various sub-groups within a language 
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group, say study of caste-dialects or dialects, diglossia. bilingualism, 
c.itfcrenl levels of speech, study ui’ restricted (odes, (individual and group 
behaviour during readmg-writing-lisleiiing) nioti\es and patterns, linguis- 
tic taste, the economics of language, language suppression, language* 
policy, language engineering, language control, collective consciousness, 
and concensus of language, language education, etc., are some of the 
many problems that a language sociologist would like to investigate. The 
dynamic character of the social phenomenon "language" in its forms, 
functions, expressions and uses is Ins center of attention and investiga- 
tion. In this way, a sociology of language achieves a generally undcr- 
slable convincing and valid approach to the works of language and 
language production. 

A sociology ol language will be able to lormulale and develop laws, 
to predict what can happen under vvliat social circumstances, what can 
in* controlled for ihe benilit of the linguistic society. Since man is tlu* 
end and means oJ all languages, since all languages have sullicieiit 
expressive forms lor their speakers, suuc all language's are comparable 
within socioluiguista Irani** of relerence, in his linguistic being man can 
ne put m Ihe right place and situation. The language* sociologist will 
never separate language from reality. He never draws on knowledge 
that is not accessible to him. lie* does not indulge himself to investigate 
the* social processes, soc ial fac ts, their nature* and origins, m order to see 
and prescribe what they should he lie* does not develop theories that 
cannot be* tested socially or are not based on social cognition. 

Ihe* social implication and observation ol lacks gives Ihe sociology 
of language a habitat and a name, a part oi sociology and at the same* 
time* with an identity of its own. a new and competitive discipline by the* 
side of sociology and linguistics. :,i 


* rins paper was written (lining tin* summer ol 19b8, while* tin.* author was m 
residence* .d llie Indian Inslilule ol Advanced Sliidv, Simla, India My first thank' 
n:c due In its Duct tor, Prnl. Ailiai ran pin Kav Though I have* roii.siillcd tin* original 
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lislied papeis ol Joshua A Fishman, John J. (lumper/, Dell Ilvmes and A Sdbcrmann, 
end m willing Pari II, A (1 Spnilkin I9f»0. “Dialekhi lieski Materialism", In lilnso- 
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Santal Marriage Songs In ‘Show Balls 
ol (iarwal (I'olk Culture Sei les, Luck- 
now. 1910 p., 5-8 |). Songs 

Ritual Friendship in Santal Society, 
Mil, XXVII. 1, Match, 1947, 57-00 p. 

'Santal Treatment of witchcraft Mil , 
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XXVIII, 2, Juno, 10 17, 103 21 p 

Supei si i linn 

ARCHER. \V. (1 anti Cl’LSHOW, \Y. J. 

Tho Sanlal Rebellion, Mil, XXV. 4, 
Dee . 10 lf>, 218-30 p. (Rebellion Num- 
ber). 

ARCHER, W. (i and EIAV1N. \eriiei 

‘E\lrad lrnm A Riddle Rook. Mil 
XXIII. 4, Dec., 10 13, 310 11 p 

BAIIADl U, R.»i Kiislma 

■Rebar A Folk Talc NINQ , IV, (1804 
1 803 1 . ■ 1 7 , Tale. 

■Rebar A Temple Legend, NINQ, 
( 1805- I800j 58, Legend. 

BAIIADl IL Sh>.un 

‘.Some Traditions and I 't,i nds Aboul 
Sassaram, .IBHS. XXXII. 1-2, Maioli- 
June, 10 la, 113 31 p Legend 

i*. UN RRIlHii:. R B 

rhe Siiin.h nl (he Ba|inabal 1 1 1 1 1 s . 
MiK YSB, IL L 1 OUT Custom, Supcrsti- 
l-.-n 

B \LL, V 

Unde Slone M«MU.,n. nl in llie Disliiol 
nl .Smghblmm !A I, 1872 Supei slilion 

BANEIL1EE SIIASIBL A P 

‘Bb.is Ins Age and M.igadtu. JBOHS., 
IX, 1, M.u , 1023, 40 113 p. Linguistic 

Di.unalie M igadlii, .1 BOILS. IX, 2, Julie. 
1023. 103-78 p Linguistic 

‘Evolution nl Magadhi Snipl, J BORS, 
XXVIII, 4 Dee, 1012. 110-12, p 

Linguistic. 


BONERJEA, B1REN 
Social and eeiemonial life of tbe Sanlal 
1A, LIX, 1030, 100 p Customs, Cere- 
monies 

BANLIUKL, Mangobmd 

‘The Name Clmtaiingpur, J BORS , 
XXVI, 3, Sept , 1010, 180-223 p. 

Linguistic. 

BAS l , K. K 

‘The Santal out break in Bhagalpur, 
J BORS., XX, 2, June. 1031, 18(>-224 p. 
Ti ilia 1 

‘Early Administration on the Kol peers 
in Smglibbum and Rdinangh.it, JBOlLS, 
XLI I. 3 1, Sept -Dee . 1030, 357-70 p. 

Tribal. 

BASE, P. C. 

The R.ieial Affinities o! the Onions, 
I i .ii's. Host Res Institute. IX, 32 Tribal 

BATSCII, I’ 

Bnel (iiammar and \ oealmlarv ol tin 1 
Oi ,nm Language, JlBiASB. \X\I1I 
1800, (Sfieeial Numbed, Appendix 10, 
2f»l and IT p Linguistic. 

BEAMES. J. 

‘Notes on the Rliojpun Dialed nl Hindi 
as spoken in Weslein Bihar JlBiASB, 
\\\V 5. ISOS. p. 183 & 11 Linguistic 

BE(i. M. Alla-Ellali 

‘Behar Village Names Bast'd on 
Superstitions, NINQ, IV (1801-05). 51, 
Superslitums 

BHADIRI, B N. 

The usi' M\!hs in the Festival Practices 
ol llie Mundas of Chohmagpur', Mil , 
XXIV, 2. June. 1041. 117-22 p. Mylbs 
Festival. 
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BHADFRI, Maiiindra Bhushan 

‘Astronomy of Mundas and Their Star 
Myths, Mil, II, 1922, 69-77 p. Munda- 
Myths. 

Hindu Influence on Munda Songs, 
Kssays in Anthropology, presented to 
S. C Hoy (Calcutta, 1912), 250-260 p. 
Songs. 

BIIADl HI, M N. 

‘Sonie Munda Ceremonies and Their 
System of Rekoning Time, Mil., XXIV, 
8, Si pi . 1911, IIU p Ceremonies. 

mi VIA '.(i.\K. 1 

An Account of the Hirhor of Palamau, 
Hul Ml AS I , II. 1968, 1 -10 p Custom,, 
Oicnmii) , Superstition. 

HII VTTAf 1IAHYVA, Asutosli 

‘The Hirjia of Palamau, Bui. of the 
Dcpailmmt ol Anthropology (Caleulta) 
II. 2, 19". 3, 1 16 p Custom. Religion 
Mil account ni the Hirhor of Palamau, 
Hul ol the Depai linen! of Anthropology 
i( drillin', 1 10 p Custom. Riles 
JTc Hu | i.i & the Biihor of Palamau 
( V Comparative Study), Vanyajati, III, 
(1955), 1 10 j). Rites. 

HIIA1 TACIIARYY V S S 

(iarland ot Forest Floweis, All India 
Folklore Coniereiiee Sourvenir (Cal- 
cutta). Reception Committee of the All 
India Folklore Coniereiiee, 1964, 
42-17 p Santal Songs. 

BISWAS, P C. 

‘Religion, Law and Social Organisation 
ol tile Sanlals, JI B, XXVI, 1955 

BODDINC., V O 

‘On Taboos and Customs Conner ted 
There with Amongst the Santals, J(H) 


ASK , 1 XVII. :s. 1, 1898, l-‘J4 p. Custom. 

Superstition 

‘On the Different kinds of Salutation 
used by the Santals. «f(H)ASB. t LXVTII, 
3, 1898. Custom. 

4 m u n* Stone Monument in Santal 
P • ; gan is. ,1 1 H ) ASH., LXX, -*S, 1901. 

Tiihal. 

‘Shoulder headed and other Forms of 
Slon i Implement** m the Santal Parga- 
nas. JiH) ASH . LWIII. 8, 1904. Tribal 

Mongolian Hare -Marks Amongst the 
Santal' . J(R»A$H., 3, 2, 1901, Tribal. 

.me Remarks on the position of 
women Among the Santals. JBORS, II, 
3, Sej)l., 1916. Custom 

i \ PI. -a jo r ,i standai di/ed system of 
v riling the Munda &r Kolauan Lan- 
guages. JASB . New Series XXI, 1925. 
Linguistic 

Studies in Santal Medicine and Con- 
ner led Fo'klore, MASH X. 1 (1925), 

1 132. Relic!, Music, Medicine, Song, 
Witchcraft 

‘Studies ill Santal Medicine and Con- 
nected Folklore. MASH, X. I, (1925, 188- 
126. Daiiie, Manlor, Jharni, Medicine 
Song 

‘Meaning of the words ‘Buree’ and 
Bong..’ in Santah, JBORS, X1T. 1, 
Marih. 1926, 68 77 p Linguistic 

‘Further Notes on the ‘ Bums’ and 
Bongas, JBORS., XII, 2. June, 1926, 286- 
SS p Linguistic 

A Note on the ‘Wild People* of the 
Santals. JASB, XXVIII, 1981, 241-68 p. 
8 Sloi n s 

‘Witchcraft among the Sanlals, 1910. 
Oslo. I nivrrsilet del Fthnografiske 
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Museum Shrifter. Band 3, Half 1-5, 
Royal Fredrik University Publications 
(Kristainia), 1, 257-323 WitchcraM. 

‘How (he Sanlals Live Studies in Saii- 
tn I Medicine and connected Folklore, 
MASH, X, 3 (1940), 427-502. Custom. 

\Snnlal Riddles, Oslo Universilel der 
Elhnograflske Museum, Skrilter. Road 
3, Ilelf. 1 5, Royal Fredrik University 
Publications of the Indian Institute, 
Knstinma, 1, 209-250 p. Riddles. 

DOMPAS, C. II. 

‘Folklore of the Kolhan, J(R)ASR., 
LXXI, 3, 1902, 62-91 p. 

'A New Explanation of the Couvade, 
JBORS, II, 3, Sept., 1910. 

BOSE, N. K. 

‘Some Place-Names in Pulamnu, MIL, 
VIII, 2-3, April- June, 1928, 203-08. 

Palaeoliths from Monghvr District, 
Bihar. Mil. XL, 1, March, 1900, 08-75 p 
I Co contributors (jiipla, Pabitra anil 
Bose, Aibinclal 

(Also see Chatlopadhya. K. P.l 
BOSK P N. 

‘'rhree Specimen ol the Sanlal Draw- 
ing, Mil , V, 4, Dec., 1925, 235-30 p. 
I hunting 

BOSE. Rash Biliari 

‘Legends and Ballads connected with 
di died oi held in great veneration in 
Bhagalpm & Neighbouring District 
J (R) ASR. f 3, 1871. 

CAMPBELL, A 

The Traditional Migration of the San- 
lals. IA, XXIII, 1894. Tribal. 


Rules of succession and partition of 
properly as obseived bv the Santals, 
JBORS, I, 1, Sept, 1915. Tribal. 

‘Superstitions of the Sanlals, JBORS , 

I, 2, Dec, 1915 213-28 p. Superstitions. 

“The Traditions of the Sanlals, JBORS, 

II. 1. March. 1916, 15-29 p. Tales 

\Saiital Legends, JBORS, II, 2, June, 
1916, 101-200 Legends. 

‘Santa! Marriage Customs, JBORS., II, 
3 Sept., 1916. Customs 

‘Death and cremation ceremonies among 
l he Santal. JBORS, IL. 4, Dec, 1916, 
449-56 p. Ceremony Custom. 

CAMPBELL, G. 

‘The Ethnology of India, J|R)ASB, 
XXXV, 2. 1866. (Supplement Number! 
Appendix B Contains a Comparative 
ol Aboriginal words in Sanlali, i le , 
Appendix F Bind \neahular\ <>| the 
Mundn. TIo Kli.irla Language ol Ihe 
Knl.irun type 

CWNKY M A 

The .Sanlals and then Folklore, I L (Id 
\\\ !\, 1928, 329 13 p Ouslmu 

1 esln al 

(.AUDON L 

‘Mamage Ceremonies ol the Kharias, 
.HR I ASH, PI. -3, 1903. 

( l ! I VTERJEE. B K. 

‘The Social & Religious Institutions of 
lb«* Klian. is J(R)ASB, No 27, 1931, 

225-29 f) 

Cl I ATERJFE. B. K and KUMAR, G. I). 

'The Seinahr charaeteis and their 
Raeial AITimiies ol the Sanlals of the 
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Santa! Parganas, JASB.. XV1I1, 
(Science), t, Juh, 1952. 

CHATTOPADIIYAY, Gauraiiga 

‘Divination of cause of disease Among 
Hos of Seraikella. JASB, 1950. 

‘The Festival ‘Jalra’ and ‘Harniaghi’ 
ol Ihe Hos , JASB. Festival. 

C 1 1 A T T A P A D 1 1 Y AY , Gauranga and 
BISWAS, Suhas. 

‘An Annual Festival of the IIos, Mil., 
XXXV, 3, Sept., 1955. 185-94 p Festival. 

CHAAOPADHYAY, Gauranga and 
RAY CHAUDHURY Bikas Chandra 

‘The Festival of ‘Maghe’ of Seraikella, 
JASB , 1950 Festival. 

ClIATTOPADIIYAY, K. P. 

Changes in Santal Economy, Mil , 
XXIX, 2, Apiil, 1919, 71-75 p. Tribal. 

‘Santal Riddles, JASB., Nov., 1955 
Riddles 

‘A S.mlal Trap, JASB . Dec . 1950. 

(.HA I'TOPADIIYAY, K P. and 
ROSE, N K. 

‘The M imd.i Festival ol Cholanagpur 
JASB., XXX 1954, 151-01 p Fesli\al 

CIIAU BEY, Ganesh 

‘Ram Cmnpalhng Rites and Songs in 
Bihar, The Bhnrti\ a Yid\ a, VI, 9, Sepl , 
19*15,175 78 p. Cuslonis Songs 

‘The Pea Cock in Bhojpiiri Songs, IF, 
I, 2, Dec., 1950, 58-59 p. Songs 

‘The Tharu Songs, IF, II, 1, 1957, 52 p 
5 Songs in original with English 
readings. 


‘Ail unique organisation of Shiva 
Pilgrims, IF, June, 1958, 49 59 p 0 
songs in original with their English 
Translation 

‘The Dhangai Songs, IF., Dec, 1958. 
22-25 p Treats 12 songs in original in 
Devanng.il i Script. Songs 

‘Rain compelling and slopping Rites m 
Bihar, I'L , VII. 10, Oct. 1902, 173-81 p 
Gives 10 songs in original with their 
English translation 

Chants to initiate calves to plaiugh FL, 
I, 3, May- June, 1900 Chants in original 
with English Translations. 

Study of Gypsylore, FL 1, 5, Sept.-Oel. 
1900, 329 p (Letter to editor). 

i Also Sec Archer, W (i I 

CHAUDHURY, Radhaknshna 

‘Kunwar Singh in Bhojpuri Folk-Songs. 
The Spark, 1958. Bhojpmi Songs. 

CHRISTIAN, H I) 

‘Some Siories Current in Ila/aiibagh 
legardmg I.ugu Bala JBORS VII, I, 
Mini). 1921. 23 32 Stones 

IDLE. I ' T. 

‘Santal Riddles. IA , IV, 1875, MU p 
Riddles 

‘Santal Folkloie IA., IV, 1875, 10 12, 
257-259 p Tales 2 iolk-lales horn 
Ra imahal Suh-di\ ision 

Tie* Ra imahal Hillmen Songs IA , V, 

1 870, 221-22 p Songs 

list ol words and Pinas* s with Their 
S i n I a I Equivalents IV. X' 1 1 1 1879 

CRAVEN, C. IT 

Traces ol Fraternal Polyandry amongst 
the Sanlats. J VSR , 1903. I’nhal 
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Cl LSJIAW, c. J. 


DAS, T. C 


‘Santa! Folk-songs, Proeec dings of the 
Asia I ic Folk Literatiue Society (Cal- 
lutlaL I, 1. 1911. o-T p Songs 

‘Some Beliels and Customs relating lo 
Hn 111 among the Suntals. JASB. 1941, 

1 1.V27 p Beliefs and (.usloiiis 

‘Folk C.onsi iousness of Santals,’ 
“Essays in Anlhi npolugy' ( Caleut I a. 
HM2) presinlnl lo S. C Ro\. 219-27 
Tiiha!. 

Him oids Comcunng ihe Sanlals, 

mii, x\v. :t s- pi , 1 9 io, i9i .99 p 

Tnha 1 

‘Note on S.mlal ..songs, Mil , XXVI, 1. 
March, 19H> ( Agrirnllure Number), 

(>(>-( i9 p Songs 

DALTON. K T. 

‘Noll's of a Tour iri Ihe Tribularv 
Mahals, .1 iR) ASH , XXX11I (K), 1 p , 

1804. 

‘Nulls on a Tour in Manhhum in 1801- 
«>.■>. .1 1 H ) ASH , No 9, 1 8(>() 

‘Tin* Kols ol Chnlaiiagpur. JiRiASB, 
X\X\ , Fail I, 1 1 r>(’> p Tiihal. 

DANDA. A j 1 1 Kumar 

‘('in i c ri I P.ilhin Red. ding lo Laws ol 
I n hen I a nee o| llu* Sanlals, Tin Modem 
Re\i<\\. M2 ill Old. 1 902, 900-10 p 

DAS Gl PT\ ( ha ru Chandra 

A lew INprs ol Sedentary Games from 
Bihar, .1 AS H , 1999 

DASCil PFA. Sadhana Prasad 

‘A slioil Introduction ol Ihe varielv of 
!■ Oik-Dances m India, CL. IV, 9, Ma\, 
of llihar in 191)9 A ehapler on Folk 
Dances, 182-89 p 


‘Dislntegaratioii ol o n 1 1 ti i o in a Tribe ol 
Cholnnagpur in Bihar, Proceedings of 
the XIV International Congress ot 
Sociology (Vol. IN’) Rome, 1990 

DA VIA, L W. 

‘The view of Slais, Mil, XXVI, 1 
M arch 1910 l \grieulluri N umbel), 
00-09 p. Superstition 

D FI ION, F 

The Religion and Customs ol tlie 
Oraons, MllUASB, I, 9. 1909 Religion 
& Customs. Confined to Ihe aiea eeii- 
lenng in the Mahuudhar Thana ol 
Falamau Districl. 

I)FO(;\RM, Kiir.hu 

A IIo Folk Story, Mil, VIII, 1. Dec, 
1928, 219-17 p Tale in oiiginal with 
English renderings 

DRIVER, W II F 

‘Noles on Some Kolarian Tribes 
(Birhors and Asurs) J(RiASB, L\ 11 
Ft I, 1889, LX, Farl 2, 1891 

DLTTA, Grindranalh 

“Notes on a vernacular Dialed Spoken 
in Ihe Distni t of Small, JASB, No 9, 

1897, 191-212 j) Linguistic 

“Further Notes on the Bhojpuri dialert 
spoken in the District of Saian. .7ASB., 
No. 9, 1901. Linguistic. 

FRIEND Pcrnira 

“Smiie Khond Songs, JASB., Fart II, 

1898, 1-19 p. Songs 

‘Marriage Customs ol the Khonds, 
JASB, 1902. Customs. 

Tolermsm. among the Khonds, JASB, 
No 9, 1901 Totem 
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‘Truces of (lie Couvdc among the Kuc 
ni the Kliuiul Miller and Malcr oi the 
Ka jinahal Hills, .THORS. I, 2, Dee, 191a 

(i \N(i l LI, Sals a K. 

‘A l'( w Munda mid Onion Songs, IT, 
Dee, P.IXS, IX 21 p Songs 

A Munda Spnng I'eshMil, LL , 111. I. 
.) ;i i i , I9f«2, _M 29 A description ol 

Phagu Leslisal 

(iANSDKL, G 

‘The Kluit Ssslun nf the Sanlals, 
.IRONS, XXV1IT. 1, Dec, 1912, 4X1 10 p. 

‘Ancestral and sacrificial class among 
the Sanlals. .1 \SR , Jan, HlaX. 

(.IIOM1, G. C 

‘ Aul kj in ( > oi .IRONS, XX1\ T , X, 

Sept. 1 0.’ltS. 89 111 |). 

iiIIOMI II :n math 

‘I he Rlmimi n| Chol.iiingpui . .IRONS. 
II. Sep l 1 91 d 

(ill* I soli. ( I V 

‘The ^ o i i gs Ol M.mikcli.mdia. J(N)ASR, 
X l A III. No X, 1878. 1 XX 2X8 p 

‘ Vn Introduction to the Mailhih lain 
gn.igr oi North Riliai, ( and. lining a 
( 1 1 aiiiinai , ( In esloma Mis and \oi ahu- 

lai v | Part I), ,I(N)ASR. Kstia No 1880 
Grammar 

An Inti odiK lion to tlie Maitlnli Lan 
gn.igt* oJ North Ihhar Containing a 
(irninmir. Clneslomnthy and vocabulary 
(Pari III, J(N)ASR, K\lia No 1882 
The Chrestomalhy (1-124 pi Contains 
mans spec linens ot prose and poetry 
with their Knglish translations. Some 
ol these songs are — 

‘The song of king sillies’ taken down 


I’rondh moulh ol a Doin, 4 Marsia 
song', taken hom I Milage ho\ and 4 
Nag Songs recorded lrom Milage 
women hlei.ns lollv-song and olheis 
.lie lileiais (h.u.nlei ^ in 1 1 as songs ol 
\ nl\ a path) and Hal kll Vil h 

lNsass oi Rih.iji (tec 1 in ilion and ion 


jug.i l ion. a i N 1 \ 

SR , No 2 

1 88. J 

( 1 1 am 

inai 




‘ 1 he Songs oi 

Rigiaimal. 

.1 ASR 

, X.l 

1 88 L ;l» .Vi p 

.song 



Some Riliaii 

t o ! k songs. 

JASR . 

XVI 


1881, 1 91) 222 p Song 

‘Two version oi the Song ol G opichand, 
.1 VSR. No I. 188a XX an p Two version, 
given in p. Mallei columns, have hern 
molded lrom Milage singeis m dill'er 
cut pails oJ Rihar Song 

The Songs ol Alha's Marriage, IA , 
XIV, 188a, 209 27 Song 

Some Rlio i pm i iolk songs. JS\R, 
XVIII. 1 881 ». 207 p Song 

Si lei u I spi i ■iin-ns ol 1 1 1 < ' Riliaii I an 
,ua«/e i Pal l Ii I he Mail lull diah et 
Hi, (ni !)io.i Rh.idik and (id Nabaiak. 
/DM(» , XX\1\. 1 88,7. C> 1 7 7.i p Song 

“Selei led spec linens oJ the Lilian Lin 
gunge i Part II' I he IDio jjnii'i dialeel 
The (ill Naika Ranjaiwa. /DMG. 
XLIIP, 1889, 1 1 >8 a 2 1 p Song 
The Las ot Riahmun’s Mainage An 
Kpisoo ol 1 1 m \ 1 li.i Khand, Mill ol the 
School >1 Onental Studies 11 4. f>7X 

1)08 p 

LNIGSON, W \’ 

X In* OiaoiM and llu* Mundas, Anlhro- 
pos, I\. 1909. 1 P.) j> Custom. Supeisli- 
I ion 

(iRIPSON, \V V 

‘Oil Ihe Kurims oi Rihar, Chilli. tiiugpur 
and Orissa, JASR. Pt III, 1898 
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f.UlA, Lma. 

I ivi* l'«>lk-'I , sil« m s nl lli(‘ Saiilahs, II', II. 

I, April .1 line, 1957, 44 15 p 

I'm I « * s 

Tiealion Myths nl the S:» n I :i I s. II' 

J. in Mau li. 1958. f>4 (SI and \pi il June. 
I9 r .8, li.'; 7i) p Myths 

ii vii s’, r 

‘A Pmnci < »1 Asm Duinka. a I)iaI(M t ol 
hoi. man Language .1 VSR Vo 2. 1 1)00 

Snll^s 

Smile Notes oil the Religion and 
Snpei slitions oi the Oinmis, ,JA.Ml . 

Pai i in, 1908 , i 2 19 j> 

‘I)ra\i(han and holanaii Place Names in 
Mnvapnr. Shahahad and Cava. JASR . 
Pali 8. 1908 

IIALDAIL Kaklnl Das 

‘An Inti ndudion to ihe Mundaii Lan- 
guage, JAN 1 1 , XL 1. 1871 

1 1 AI DAH. Suk lunar 

‘llo I'olkloic. .Hums, I. 2. Dee, 1915. 
255 78 p , ii, :k Sept , i<iih. 288 , 308 , i\ , 
8 Sept, P.)1S. 822-43 p & VIII, 2, June, 
1922, 12a .12 p An excellent (olleetion 

ol iolk tales. 

Tin Kiddles, JHORS. IIP, 2, June, 1917, 
27(>-78 p 

‘Ho Anomies, JHORS. Ill, 2, June, 1917, 
279 81 p. 

iir\\s\. \v r De 

'Miimln Tongues Pnino Ugium. JRORS, 
XXI. 8, Sept , 198a, 107 20 p 

HIRST, l'C 

‘The Kosi Ri\er and Some Lessons lo 
he Learnt trom it, JASR , 1908 


HOFFMAN, J. 

Mundari Poetry, Music and Dance, 
MASH, II, (1907), 85-120 Music, Dance 
and Songs. 

‘Principles ol Succession and Inheri- 
tance among Ihe Muiulas. JHORS, I, 1, 
191 a . 'I’li ha I. 

HUTTON, J. H. 

‘Oraon Religion and Customs, Mil . IX, 
1, Man h, 1929. 10 p Religion & 

Cuslonis 

J 1 1 A , Hholanalh 

‘Some Aspects of the Clihau Dance ol 
Seiaikella, HT II, Sept, I 95 8 Dance. 

KOCII AIL V K 

Tubal Dieties ol the Santals The 
Hh.irtix a Lok Yana, III, 1. 1908, 1 la p 
Sepei slit ions 

KONOW, Still 

M iii ii Li i i Phonology and Ihe Linguistic 
Sin \ e\ JASR. 1911 

L \ L, Pi aineshw ai 

The Naik Caste, JHORS, III, 2, June, 
1917, 287 j). and IV, 2, June. 1918, 
288-40 p 

LAL, R IL 

‘Changing Kconomv oi the 1 Oraons, JSR , 
L I, Sept, 1958, 82-92 p Tribal. 

MACPI1LRSON, T. S. 

‘A Note on the Naik Caste, JHORS, III, 
I, March, 1917. 

‘Dillerence in Customs between the IIos 
and the Mundas in Singhhhiun Districts. 
Mil , X, 2-3, June-Sept., 1980, U>7-68 p. 
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MAHARAJA OF DARBIIANGA 

‘Alt Account of ilu* Maithil Marriage, 
JBORS, Ill, 4, December, 1917, 512- 
42 p Custom 

MA11 AKA 1’HI, I'pendra 

‘(i 1 liupscs ol Folk-Dances HT , 2, Sept, 
1953. Dance 

‘Tribal Dances ami Hindu Mvlhology, 
BT , No 3, Jan, 1 95 1 

‘A Nole on I li«* \alras ol Bhagaipui, 
IFF M.i i ell J line, 1 95 1. 

MAIIATA. Bankun 

'Some lolk-songs on Love Irorn Dhal- 
bhum, 1 L, IV, 1, April, 1963, 1 30-35 p. 
.3 Jlninuir and la, Bhadana Songs 

MAJ1 MDAR, D N 

“'l'lie ri.idition.il Oi jgm ol the IIos 
logclhci with Reliei Description ol 
(duel Holloa (gods) ol ttie IIos, JPASB , 
XX. 1921, IPS 98 p 

‘Ph v ,sk a 1 Lharaeterislies ol the IIos ol 
Kollian, Mil, \ r , 1-2, Mareh-June, 1 925, 
Sit-lll p 

‘Tin* H i r Hi eerenionies oJ Ilu* IIos ol 
Kolhan, Mil, V, ill. Sept -Dee, 192a, 
171') SI p 

‘Some Llhnographic note on the IIos ol 
Kolhan, Mil, V, 3-4, Sept Dee.. 1925, 
185-92 p 

‘Some outdooi and Sedentaiv (ianies ol 
the IIos ol Kolhan, MIL, V, 3-4, Sept.- 
Dee,, 1925, 19.1-202 p 

‘The Harlan and its origin, MIL, V, 3-4, 
Sept -Dot , 1925, 203-09 p. 

‘The Bigomcal Breadth ol' some IIos 
Kolhan, JASI3 1926. 


‘Marriage and Hetrothal Among the IIos 
ol Kolhan, JASB , 1926. 

‘Death and connected ceremonies 
Amongst tin* llos oi Kolhan in Singli- 
lilnni], JASB, 1927. 

A lew Types < *1 songs composed by a 
llo 'leaches, ol the Clnubussa /ilia 
sdiool, JASB, XXIIL 1927, 27-36 p 

Songs 

‘Some ol |he worship Leslivals ol the 
I b »s ol Kollan, JASB, 1927 

Death Lamented Among the Ifos oi 
Kolhan in Singhblmm, JASB, XXIII, 1, 
1929, 37-11 p 

‘Some ol tie- (iliaraelei i.slics ol Kokiriun 
Songs, JASB., XX, 1921, 187-92 |) 

I he Relationship oi tile Auslric Speak- 
ing Tubes in India \m(1i special 
Releienec in the measurement ol llos 
and Saoras, Proceedings ol the Indian 
Ai adeniv ol Science, VIII, 19.38, 1-21 p 

‘Bongai'.m, ‘Lssavs in Anthropology’ 
present'd to S C Roy (Calculla, 1912), 
60-79 p 

‘Some lolk-lales ol Kolhan, Aj)peared in 
S C. I lube’s ‘Field Songs ol (ihatlos- 
gaih\ Lucknow, 1917. Also see ‘Laslem 
Anlliro[)ologisP, Lucknow XIV, 2, Ma\ - 
Angus’, 1961. 

‘Religion** hie ol the IIos, Mil, XXXIV, 
1, Oil -Dee, 1951. 346-50 p 

MFJTMDAR, B S. 

‘Notes on the Bhuiyas nl‘ Fthala and 
Tharkhanda, Mil XII, 4, Oel -Dee.. 
1932, 320-24 p 

MAJI MDAR, S. C 

‘Some San tat Songs, The \'ishwa 
Bliarati Quarterly III (1925), 67-69 p 
13 Songs 
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MAL1I0TRA, S. P. 

Birhor Folk-tales and Their Economic 
Lii e, \\L, VII, 4, Oct, 1940. IW-15 p 
Tales. 

‘The Forgotten Theatre of Mithila, HI'.. 
2, Sept, 195:1. 

( )r^a ru Sint; the Hoik-Theatre as an Ins- 
trument ol Social Education, BT , .'1, 
Jail, 1954 

MEIIE, C 

‘Some Remarks on Mundan Phonology 
and on its Treatment in the Records ol 
Linguistic Survey ol India, JASR . 1910. 
Linguistic 

MISRA. K. N 

‘Optical Levels 111 open-air Ramhla, 
HT, No. 5, Jan, 1954. Drama 

The Significance ol Hindu Rites and 
Images, HT , No 2, Sept, 1955, and 
No. 5, Jan, Supei slition. Faith 

M LSI IRA, Sridhar 

‘Elements ol Culture in Rhojpuri Folk- 
Songs. Translated h\ Shri (i. N Rai- 
Chaudliurv The Hindi Review, Vara- 
nasi Nagan Pracharini Sahha, I\ T , No 
1L Deceinher, 1959, 457 p. and V, No I, 
February, 1900, 27 p. Rho|pri Folk- 
Songs. 

‘Kunwar Singh in Folk-Songs, FL . IV, 
1, Jan. 1905, 15-20 p Songs. 

MISHRA. Sudhakanla 

‘The Folk-Arl ol Mithila, FL I, 5, 
Sept -Oct, 1900, 519-24 p. 

MITCHELL, J. M. 

Munda-Kolh Wedding Songs, IA., IV, 
IS 75, 51-54 p. Songs. 


‘Santa h Songs, IA., IV, 1875, 542-44 p. 
Songs. 

MITRA, Kahpada 

The Deities ol the Jalkar in the Dis- 
tiict ol Monghyr, JHORS., XI, 2, June, 
1921, 181-80. Superstitions. 

A Mirage or A Fraud. Mil, IV, 1-2, 
Man h-June. 1924, 112-17 p. 

‘Note 011 llu* cult ol the Pillar Codling 
Laur Haha. JHORS, XI, 2, June, 1925, 
177 SO Superstition 

‘The Ongmals and Parallels ol Stories 
in Mr. Rumpus 1 Folklore of the Snntal 
Paiganas. JHORS, XII, L Dec., 1920, 
500-01 p Tales 

‘Marriage Customs in Bihar, JASR, 
XXIII. 1927, 119- IS j) (lives IS songs, 
lex! and translation in tree verse, lrom 
1 lit* Kayaslha ol Bihar. 

A Mikir Tale and its Sanlali Parallels, 
JHORS. \I\ r , I. March, I92S. 159-15 p. 
Tale. 

‘Enigma in fiction, JHORS, XIV, 1, 
March, 1928, 85-115 (iives parallels ol 
tin* tale lrom the Tibetan Tales 

‘Re-joined on the Deities ol Jalkars, 
JRORS, XV, 5-4, Sept, -Dee, 1929, 590- 
99 j) Superstition 

‘Originals and Parallels ol Snntal Tales. 
JASR, 25, 1929. Tales. 

MITRA. P. K. 

A Munda ^olk-Tale, MIL, XVIII, 2-5, 
June Sept , 1958, 155-02 p. Tale. 

MITRA. S. C. 

‘O 11 the Harparowri cir the Bihar i 
Wovven’s Ceremony for Producing Rain, 
JASR, 1890 Ceremony. 
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*0n a on sc ot Aghorpandnsm irorn 
Saran District, Bihar, JASB., 1890 

SlljHTSllUOIl. 

‘Notes on a Curious Tradition current 
in llalhu.i Raj, JASB., 18%. 

‘Bengali and Bihan Folklore Ahoul 
Buds JASB, Pi. 1, 1 898 and Pt II, 
18% Talks 

Tolklon ol Headless mall ill North 
Bihai . .1 Anlh Soe Bomba\, X, 0, 1900 
Tale 

‘Biddles < urrcnl m Bihar, JASB. LXX, 

PI 3, 1901 Bidd’es 

‘Ae( uimilalion Hi oil and HliMiies Irom 
Bihai. JASB . 3, 1901 

‘Some lhhaii Manilas or ineaiilalioiis. 
J Anlh Soe P»omha\, IX, 1912, 500- 
533 p (ii\es 12 ('harms wlmli aie lull 
ol pocln Irehngs 

‘Magu and \\ ilela lull on Hie Cholanag- 
pm Plait an, JASB, P.H t Supei slilion 

'Demon Fulls in Mimdari Childi cii's 
(iames, JASB 1<J Hi Superstition 

'A 1 olklale o! a Ne\s T\pe Irom Noilh 
Bihai ami Ms \aiie|s, JBOHS. Ill, 3, 
Sep l , 1917, .178 HI.') p. Tale 

‘The Mango-dec in I ho Mamagc Bilual 
ol Hie Aboiigmes ol Cholanagpur and 
Sanlah.i, J BOBS , V, 2, June, 1919, 
259-71 (Alstom. 

‘On Bihan Charm lor Bain-Compelling 
and Haul-stopping, JBOBS , VC A. 
Sepl , 1920, 441-17 p Custom. 

l ()n Worship ol the Pi pal-Tree in North 
Bihai, J HORS, VI, 4, Dee., '920, 572-74 
p Supirsi i lion 

‘On Some Hindi Folksongs irom Dis- 
trict ol Saran, J, Anlh Soe. Bombay, 
XII (1920] r 7-31 ]> Songs 


‘Studies in tin cult of the Distncl of 
Champaran in North Bihar A eull ol 
the godhng Biichhe Deo, JBOBS., VIII, 
2, June, 1922, 183-41 p Superstition 

‘On a Saul, ill Anliological Folk tale ol 
the ‘Mane und Fuehes’ type, JMS, 
XI\ . 1923-21, 211-11) p Tale 

‘Water Spuds in North Bihar, Mil., 
Ill, 3 4, Sept -Dei. 1923, 190-201 p. 

Supt rsldion 

( liamparan Bihan's Beliel ahoul the 
iall nop* ol die Indian Cuckoo, Mil, 
III, 3 1, Si pt Dee . 1923, 240- 17 p 

Beliel 

‘Champaran Bihan's Beliel ahoul the 
Weascr Bud, Mil, HI, 3 1, .'sepl -tier, 
1923, 2 48-19 p Beliel 

‘Ch impanm Bihaii’s Beliel ahoul a 
Snake. Mil. Ill, 3-1, S.-pl -Dee , 1923, 
2 50 p Beliel 

< hampai in Bihan's Behels ahoul Ihe 
(.ohia and I In* Dhamaii, Mil, II., 3 1, 
Sept Dei , 1923 251 p Beliel 

'Sliuhes in the cull ol (hi 1 Dislnel ol 
Champaian in North Bihar, JBOBS,, 
X, 1-2, March June. 1921, 1 1 4-00 p. 

SupeiMdions 

Besides aho\e the Billowing topics loo 
.lie discussed 

(ni I'lie cull ol Ihe godosshng I)<mar 
D<‘\ 1 , 

(ini The eull ol the godesshng Sapaln 
De\ i , 

list The mil ol the godhng Ajgaibc 
Nath , 

( v ) The mil ol the Disease Codling 
Ooreya Baha , 

(vi I The eull ol Pillai godhng Laur 
Baha or Bhmi Bah Baha ; and 

( vi i ) The eull ol Snake Pillar godhng 
Naga Baha 

‘On a Santa! Folktale ol the thro and 
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Dicty Type, JBORS,, XII, 1. March, 

1926, 140-46 p Tale. 

A Note on Human Sarciflce among the 
Saiilals, JBOHS, XII, 1, March, 1926, 

i .73-57 p. 

‘On a Ho Folk-talc ol the wicked 

Queens Type, JBOHS, XII. 1, March, 
1926. 162-69 p. Tale. 

Sanlali Lite in Sanlali Folk-Songs, J. 
Anlli. Soc Bombay, XIII, (1926), 47- 
.7 1 p. Songs. 

‘On a \Satya Peer’ Legend in Santah 
guise, JBOHS, Mil, 2. June, 1927, 147- 
,77 p. Legend. 

‘Fiirthei Note* on a IIo Folk-Tale ot the 
Wicked Queen’s Type, JBOHS, XIV, 1, 
March, 1928. I TV 88 p. Tale 

‘Further Note on Human Secnlice 
among Santals, JBOHS, XIV, 1. March 
1928, 117-19 p. 

‘Note on the Tree-Cull in the District 
ot Patna m South Bihar, JBOHS, XIV, 
2, June, 1928, 278-81 p Supers! ion 

‘On two more Santali Folk-tales ol ‘Her 
Mann und Filches’ Type, Mil, VIII, 2-8. 
Juiie-Sepl , 1928, 209 18 p Tales 

The Dog-Bride in Santah and L'pelia 
Folklore, JBOHS , XIV, 8, Scpl . 1928. 
122-2.7 p Tale 

‘The Callerpillar Bo\ and Callerpillar 
husliaiul in Santali and Lhola Folklore, 
JBOHS, XIV, 1. Dec 1928, 426-28 p 
Tale 

‘Notes oil I)og-wor.ship in the Ila/an- 
hagh District in Cholaiiagpur, JBOHS., 
XIV, 4, Dec, 1928, 482-84 p Supersti- 
tion 

“Notes on the Birhors Legend About 
Ravan’s ahduealion of Sita, JBOHS, 
XIV, 1, Dec, 1928, 548-55 p Legend 


Notes on Some South Bihari godhng 
of lishery and hunting. JBORS , XIV, 4, 
Dee , 1928, 556-60 p Superstition. 

‘On A lar Travelled Star-Mvth, MIL, 
VIII, 1, Dec, 1928, 248-58 p M> III. 

‘On the North Bihari Cult ol the 
goddesshng Tushari and its Bengal 
Analogues JBOHS, XV, 1-2, March- 
Junc. 1929, 224-10 p Superstition 

‘A Note or Human Saeiillee Among tlie 
Birhor <>l Cholaiiagpur, JBOHS, XV, 

1 2, March Juno, 1929, 241-45 p. 

‘On a Birhor I’olklale ot the Wicked 
Queen’s Type, JBOHS., XV. 1-2, March- 
June, 1929, 216 50 p Tale 

Fuilher Notes oil the Dog Bride in the 
Santah and Lepc ha Folklore, JBOHS., 
XV, 8 1, Sepl -Dee , 1929 600-06 p. 

Tale 

‘The ‘Magical Conllic F in Santah. Ben- 
gali and Ao Naga Folk-lore, Mil , IX, 

2 8. June Sept 1929, 178-80 p Tali 1 

‘Notes on a Recent Instance of the Folk 
Belicl about loundalion Saimlice ironi 
Cholaiiagpur, Mil, XI, 1, March, 1981, 
28-82 p Belied . 

‘Studies in the Folklore ol North Bihar, 
J BOBS, XVII. 2-8, June-Sepl ,, 1981. 

Tales 

(a) The Indulgent Brahaman and the 
Helpless* Bird, 189-81 p. 

(b) The Magic Fiddle that Bladded out 
the Ha|’s Secret, 192 95 p. 

‘Fin ther Notes on the Kolarian Be lief 
about the Neolithic culls JBOHS, XVII, 
4, Dec, 1931, 395-97 p Belief. 

‘On the' worship of Plough in North 
Bihar, JASB , 1934. 

‘On Plant-lore from Bihar, JASB, 1984. 
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‘A Note on the cull of the Agricultural 
Dielies Sunni mid Chako in North 
Bihar, JASB, 1934. 

‘Bihan Lite in Bihari Riddles, ,1 Anlli 
Soc* Bombay, VI I. 1, 21 30 p. Biddles 

‘Note on th<‘ cult ol the godhng Napa in 
South Bihar and on a Rain compiling 
rite connected Iheirwilh. JBORS, XXII, 
1, March, 1937, 1 18 -‘27 p. Superstition 

‘A Note on the \esligcs ol Tolennsin 
among Bud ol Bihar, .1BORS, Will. 
1, M.inh. 1937, 113 17 p Totem. 

‘On the (lilt (■ godhng hast Balia 
among tli(‘ Bud ol Bihar, JBORS. 
XXIII, 3, Sept, 1937, 303-70 p Supeis- 
tition. 

‘Note on a curious custom ol Saiilal 
Pargonas, JBORS, XXIII, 1, Dec , 1937, 
321 p Ou.s tom 

‘On the Cut ot godhng Bir Kuar in 
Palninau District, JBORS, XXIV, 1-2, 
March June, 1938, 38-39 p. Superstition. 

A Note on the worship ol the godhng 
Basawan among the Aims ol Soutli 
Bihar, JBORS, XXV, 1. March, 1939, 
38-03 p. Superstition. 

MOIDI, \V. 

‘Lvoreisin in Chotanagpur. JASB., PI. 3, 
1993 

Ml M)A, Lai Sinph 

V Munda Birth, Mil, XXXVI, 1, March, 
1930, 31) 80 p Ceiernony. 

NAQAYI, S M. 

“Saiilal Murders, MIL, XXIII, 2, Sepl., 
1943 (Murder number), 230-32 

NLOCil, Basant Kumar 

Legend of Patna, IA., Ill, 1874, 149- 
31 p Legend. 


O’ M ALLEY, L. S. S. 

‘Agaraharis ot Sasaram, JASB , Lvlrit 
\o Pa] I 3, 1901 

‘Cava Siudlia and Ca\a\\als, J VSB, 
Pail 3, 1903. Ceremony 

PFPPF. W. 

Rough Nolc*s on Some ol the Antiqui- 
ties in Oa\u Dislnel, JASB, No 1, 1800, 
19 33 p 

PM 1 1 IPS, 1 I 

‘Fnlklmc ol Saiilals, Oneiilalisl, I, 131- 
21.1 p and II, 210 p 3 Slones 

PRASAD, Tarkeshw ai 

Folk-songs Relating to Dream-Issneses 
in 'Dohael.r Slage, II', ApnI-June. 1938, 
40 11 p 3 Songs 

‘Mow Fishenneii worship godess Kali, 
IF Oil -Dee, 1938, 70 72 p. One Ballad. 

‘Fate ot a Baiun Woman in Hindu 
Soe icl\ , J I ' , II, I, Jan-Mauh, 1939, 
13 17 |) 3 Songs 

‘Folk song, ol the Tharus, IF, II, 2, 
Api 1 1- J line, 1939. 1 11-18 p. 0 Sonps 
‘Folk songs ol llie* People ol India 
Folksongs ol Bihar. Bho|pun I'olk- 
songs, The Bharaliva Lok Valia, I, 
December, 1901, 49 songs willi Fug 

hsh unde rings and M, I, April. 1902, 8 
songs vs illi Lnglish ic.idei nips. 

PHIDFAl X. V. T 

Mother Kosi Seings, MM. XXIM, 1, 
M.inh, 1943, 01-08 p Songs. 

Rivei Songs ot Bhagalpur, MM, XXV, 
L March, 1943, 17-23 p Songs 

BAY, Chiimlal 

‘Is Mahli a Real Caste Name, JBORS. 
V, 2, June, 1919, 272-82 ]>. 
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AWiucr Caste and Sub-Cates in Ranchi 
JBORS, V. 3, Sept., 1919. 

HAY, (i aula m Sankar 

‘A l ew solids ol the Adibasis ol 
Kolhan. Mil, XXIX, 3 4, Scpl.-Dcc , 
1919, 1 7L? 7 1 p la Ho Songs 

R \Y, ( i . 1 11 1 :i 1 11 Sankar and 
DAS, Bhubaii Mohan 

An Oiaon Death Ceienmny, Mil-, 

xxxiii. September, i ' 21 * 2-31 p 

( in < im.ji v Custom 

HAY (iaiilnin Siinkar, CI1ATTI >PA1)II\ AY, 
(iAl KAMiA and BISWAS, Suhas 

‘ Magit n Rt hgious Ceremony in (lon- 
nct lion willi Ihc decease ol a IIo Bo\, 
Mil. XXXIV. 3, Sept . 197)1, 1U 1 -‘JO 4 p 
Ct i einon\ 

HAY. (lanlom S.uikai, CIIAI 1 ( IPADII YA\ , 
(i At RAM. A nid BAXFRJFL, Bishwamdli 

1 Hel igiuiis Beliel ol lilt* IIos, MIL, XXIV, 

I Dee , 1 97) L *288 .300 p Beliel 

H VY, Sal null a \ai am 

‘The Comeismn ol Sanlals lo Hindu- 
ism, JBORS,, II, I, Man li, 1910 

HOY Cl IAl Dill BY. P C. 

I I he Thai us. Mil, XXX11, 1, Dot , 1931?, 
lild lit) p 

lollJoie in \id o| Medicine, FL , IV, 
9 Sepl , 191)71, 7108-09 p. 

A Sole on Sunlal Folklore, FL , V, 8, 
August, 191D, 280-88 p. 

HOY, S C 

‘The Coin-Spirit and Tree-Spirt ji 
Chotanagpui. JBORS . I, 1, Sepl.* 1917) 
S u pei stition 


‘Birth and Childhood Ceremony among 
the Oraons. JBORS., 1, 1, Sepl., 1915 
Ce rein on \. Custom. 

‘Probable Traces ol Totem worship 
among the Oiaons, JBORS, I, 1, Sepl, 
1917) Toleni. 

‘A Note on Some* Remains ol Ancient 
Asur.is in the Rant hi Dislnel, JBORS., 

I li, Det.. 1915, li "29-7)71 

‘Oi leiilalion ol the Cj a\ e-Stones and 
Houses m Cholanagpur, JBORS, 1, ‘2, 
Dec . 1917), 2 7 7) -80 p 

’Totem worship Amongst the Oiaons, 
Proceedings ol the Indian Science Con- 
temn e, 1915 Totem 

* I he Divine M\lhs ol the Muildas, 
JBORS . II, ‘2, June, 1910 Mvlli 

‘ rolemisiii Amongst the Bnhojs, 
JBORs , II. 7i, Sept, him; Totem 

‘A (uncial Attoiml ol the Bnliois, 
JBORS . II. 1. Det . 1 910. 157-07 p 

Cnsloin Supei shlion 

‘The Social Organi/ation ol tin* Birhors. 
JBORS, III, 3. Sepl, 1917,7105-71 p 

‘Kinship Ordain/, ilmn oi tin* Hi i hoi s, 
JBORS, III, 1 l)i< , 1917, 5171 51 p 

‘A Note oil Toleimsni Amongst the* 
Asms, JBORS, III, 1, Det , 1917, 507- 
7 1 p. Totem 

‘The Mamage Customs ol the Birhors, 
JBORS. I\, 1, March 1918, 0*2-90 p. 
Custom. Ceremony 

‘Both, Childhood and PuberK Cere- 
monies Among the Birhors, JBOICs , 
IV, ‘2, June 1918, *214-01 p Custom 
Ceremony 

‘Death and Funeral Customs ol the 
Birhors, JBORS, IV, 3, Sepl., 1918, 307- 
‘21 j> Custom Ceremon) . 
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‘Religion <>( the Birhors, JBORS, IV, 4, 
1)< < , 1918, 455-82. Religion 

‘Distribution and Nature ol Asur Sites 
in Cliotanagpur, JRORS, VI, 8, Sept , 

1920, 890-428 p 

‘The Palnras ol Cliotanagpur, JRORS, 
VI, 1, Dee.., 1920, 527-89 p. 

’The New Religious Movement among 
the Oraons, Mil , I. 1921 

‘Kinship and Marriage ( h gunisatioii ol 
the Palmas, .JRORS, VII, 1. Mnidi, 
192!, 25-82 p. 

V Pahana polk- tale About creation ol 
Man, Mil , 11, 8 P Sept , 1929 Tale 

The ‘gods’ ol Ihe Oraons, MU. II, 8. 
Sept., 1922, 187-57 p. Religion. Supers- 
tilmn 

Tvomsni in Cholanagpui, JRORS, IX, 
1. Mai eh, 192:1, 118-89 p 

A Possible Ethnic Basis lor Ihe Sans- 
krits Element in Munda Language, 
JRORS, IX, 8,4, Sept -Dee, 192.1, 
.171) 9.‘l p Linguistic 

Magual Praelies, Omens and Dreams 
among the Rirhors, JRORS, X, .1, Sept., 

1921, 209-20 p Superstition 

Ihe Ora on Eeasl of Sal Elower. 
JRORS, XII, 2, June, 1920, 210-12(1 

Eesl ival. 

'Magical Praclicses, Omens and Dreams 
JRORS, XII, 9, Sept., 1920, .‘177-88 
Customs. 

‘Exorcism among the Oraons ol the 
Pal.imau District, JRORS, XII, 1„ Dee, 
1920, 477-97 p. 

‘Marriage Customs of the Ora on, 
JRORS, XIII, 2. June, 1927, 171-180 p 
Custom 


■Piimilive Religion in Cliotanagpur, 
among the Oraons, JRORS ,X 1 1 1 , 8 4, 
Sej»t ,-Dec., 1927, 278-91 p. Custom. 

‘Primitive Religion in Cliotanagpur, 
JRORS, XIV, 1. March, 1928, 05 7 1 ]». 
Religion 

An Abstract ol the Aannals n| Nag* 
hansi Raj F.mnh ol Cholaiiagpur, Mil , 
MIL 1. Dec, 1928, 259 98 p 

“ The Ell eels on Ihe Ahoiigmes oi 
Cholanag[)iir of then lonlaet w 1 1 1 1 
Western Cmli/alion. JRORS. XVII, 
1, 1981 , 858 91 j) Culture 

‘Rcpoil ol Anthropological work m 

1980 81 The Chuliyas and the Rhmvas, 
JRORS, XVIII, 1, March, 1982, 51-78 p 

Reply lo Mr R S Majmmlai's ahoul 
Notes on the Rhui\as ol 1 thala and 
Jhai klianda', Mil, XII, 1. Dee, 1982„ 

821-8(1 p 

Report on Anthropological woik m 

1982 88 Tlic Bhmyas and (’ongenei s„ 
JRORS, XXI, I. March, 198a. 1-20 p. 

‘Report on Anthropological woik m 

1981-85 The Migration ol Kharias. 
JRORS, XXI, 4, Dec 1985, 218-80 p 

The Ahorgines ol Cholanagpui Tht ir 
Piojxm Status m Ihe Rcfoi nn d Coiisti 
lion, The Indi in Nation, 1980 

Ihe Ahorgines ol Cliotanagpur, Mil , 
XXVI. 2, June, 1940 ( Adimnish at ion 

No i 120 81) ]> 

The Theory nt Rent Among the Mundas 
ol Cliotanagpur, Mil , XXVI, 1, Dec., 
1940, 150-80 p 

Rl REN, Waller 

The Asur Tribe* oi Chonnngpur, Mil 
XX, 4, Dec , 1910, 290-94 p 
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S A C 1 1 C 1 1 1 D A N A N I ) A 

'1 hr Ti ibal village as a Social l. ml, 
-I H1CS , XXXIX, 1 2, March-.Iunr, 1955, 
185 95 p 

Ta oiiomie (In operation m Tribal Bih.u 
Mil, XXXI V, 5, Sept. 1051, 220-21 |) 

‘Busa An Adi\asi Lighlci lor Fiecdom, 
\J. II, 1, 1951. 

‘'1 lie Moiling and Dlininkui la, JBlLS , 
XL, 1, Dee, 105L 557-01 p. 

"Class and C.i.sle in Tribal Bihar. Mil , 
XXXV. 5, Sept, 1 «!.■>.■>. 195-202 p 

‘Wind is Bdlalia ‘ ; Tie* Bihai (1955-501, 
1 a- 1 9, So( lal Punishment 

‘Crime and Punishment in a Munda 
Mlla-'e, Mil, XWMl 2. June, 1957. 
121 52 p 

1 > h 1 1 1 i i K u i la T *ien and Now, JSK . I 1, 
Sept , 195S, 1)1 75 p 

‘Pnlila al const lotisin ss m r lnhal Bihai, 
Mil , XXXIX, No. 1, l)e< , 1959, 501-08 p 

SAI1AY, K N 

‘Birth ol a Malpaharia Child, V.l. IV, 
1957 Custom 

‘Tier (dill in Tnbal Cullmr, 1L , \', 7. 
Jul\, ItM) I, ‘Jll .77 p Supers! ion 

SAKASWATI, Baids nath 

‘Institution ol Paii|i Anion*; Maitlnl 
Biahmin, Mil, XLIl, 1, Dec, 1902. 205- 
<0 p Custom 

SAHKA H, Ci n indranalh 

‘llo Biddles, JBOHS, 11, 5, Sept , l9lii 
and V, 2 June, MM 9, 250-58 p 

‘Birlh and Funeral Ceremonies Among 
the II os, JBOHS, V, 1, March 1919, 
L51-12 p Custom. 


SAKKAH, Sasankushekliaf 

The Mulcts ol Hajnuihal Hills, MIL. 
XIII, 2-5, Juiie-Scpt /1955, 150-64, XJV, 
5 1, Sept , Dec , 1951, 218-70 p and 

XV, L Dec , 1 955, 251-59 p. Custom 

Superstition Hiluals. 

‘ 1 he Mat, u .mil Mai Bahamas ot Hie 
lLi imalial Hills, 'Che Cunenl Scieme, I, 
2. 1058 

‘ The Hepioductive Lite ol Maler 
Women. Mil , XXIV, I, March, 19L1, 
20 :;v p 
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AKSHAY KUMAR KAYAL 


JIUTJA FESTIVAL’ 

My attention has been drawn to the article “Jiutia Festival : A 
reconsideration of the concept of ‘Generalization”, by S. L. Srivastava 
in the ‘Folklore’ of August, 190'). 1 want to put forward something as 

an addition to the statement of the author, without entering into any 
controversy. The author has said that ‘this festival is spread only in a 
particular area, i.e., in eastern U. P. But this is not c[uite a correct 
statement. Jimutavahana is worshipped not only in U. P., but also in 
Bengal and Bihar. 1 From an article published in ‘Man in India’ March, 
1900, p. N. it appears that this feshxal is in \ogue in the Punjab also. 
Women of Bankura, Midnapurc and other districts ol West Bengal 
observe Jimutavahana Vrala or Jitastami Vrata and listen to the katha 
nr slories referring to lhe greatness of the deity. Jimuhn aliana or 
Jiutbandhnn is the same deity, as suggested bv the author 

In Sanskrit literature, \ i z . . Kalhasantsagar, \ nhat Kathamanjari 
etc.. Jimutavahana has been mentioned as the son of Salivahana or 
Jimutaketu. In Bengali folk poems and books on Vratas he has been 
re I erred to as tlie miii ol tin* Sun .and there is a curious story regarding 
his biith. In one Bengali Vratakalha he has been called as the son of 
king Salivahana and the founder of Jitastami Vrata . 2 

Reference lias been made lo the worship ol J nuula\ aliana in the 
Smrili digests, e g.. Carnal karcintamam and Yarsakniya alliihuled to 
Yaehaspali Misra and Yidyapali Thakura resperli\ el y. They have 
staled that il was taken from Btia\isya Puran. and Yishnudiiarniollar 
Puran. There is reference to Jimutavahana in books like Varsaknlya by 
Kudradhar. 3 

Perhaps Jimutavahana could not secure respectable position in 
higher societies of India. Worship of Jimulavahana was forbidden in lhe 
society of Kshatriyas coming to Bengal in the booklet Mahajjar Nama‘ 
*,1871). r rhen» was of course no objection lo send lhe offerings to lhe 
deity at the houses of other people. 1 

Mr. Srivasta\a has referred to many slories of Jiutbandhan, hul has 
not gi\en any detailed account of any story. Stories of Jimuhn aliana 
as current in e .astern India have been noticed by Prof. Cbinlaharan 
Chakravarti in esteemed journals. 5 
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BOOK REVIEW 

POUR PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND LINGUISTICS by V. I. Subramoniam, P. R. 

Subramaniam, K. Panncrselvam and A. Govindakutty, published by Meenakshi 

Puthaka Nilayam, Madurai, 1, 19768. paperback, Pp. 48, Price : 1.75. 

These papers were submitted to the Second International Con- 
icrence-Sennnar ol Tamil Studies, sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Tamil Research (1ATH) in Madras in l‘.M>8. Since the first of 
die lour papers, was loll unnecessary by the Academic Committee oi the 
Conference-Seminar it was returned forthwith. Second to fourth too 
were returned to the authors later which prompted them to publish the 
booklet which has the following papers : ( 1 ) Landmarks in the History 
of Tamil Literature, Pp. 1-12, (2) Folklore as Precursor of Literature 
Pp. 13-28, Pp. 13-28, (3) A Dimodel System of Inscriptional and Literary 
Dialect, Pp. 20-40 and (4) Vocative Pp. 41-48. 

The contributor of the first article in his survey of the Tamil lite- 
rature has not done justice to his predecessors who rendered effective 
services for the development and progress of Tamil literature. 
While detailing folklore study in Tamilnad lie has written that 
the “Collections of folklore has been attempted by M. Arunuchalam, 
K. V. Jugaiinallian. N Yanamamalai etc “ but the history ol folklore 
study of Tamilnad prov ide a ddl'crcnl picture It is a partial statement 
This type of partial survey is not wanted in a learned paper. P. R. 

.Subramaniam’s paper is the best of the lour. He has tried to describe 
the unrefined and refilled folklore and also the morphology ol lolk 
genre and said ‘Folklore takes the averaged-out dialect as its medium.’ 
lie wanted to provide concerned readers with the understanding of their 
likenesses and differences among the folklore and literature. lie hope- 
that his is an impetus for the students of literature and linguistics in the 
field of Tamil folklore but it should be said that some of his ideas 
is languid and the treatment is not as exhaustive as is wanted from a 
scholar ol his stature. There arc many points where agreement with 
the author may not be possible. As for example, he says : “Colloquial 
words and slangs are abundant in folklore. But its dialectalism has been 
replaced by literary style in the epic.’ This is not cent percent 
correct. The third article is an attempt to compare the langu- 
age of inscriptions (I. D. of 7th, 8th and 9th centuries A. D. with the 
contemporary dialect of Teevaram of St. Appar who lived during the 
period of later Pallava king Mahendravarman (600-G30 A.D.) and the 
fourth paper is on vocative which is used to address a person. The 
vocative system of the Dravidian cultivated languages, according to the 
author, may be described with the help of a minimum number of rules 
To substantiate this he has given some examples. It is a good reading. 


Dr. B. N. Shastree 



EDITORIAL 


Aliyii'tt , Iff? 1 1 


Men cannot afford l«» live together on their merits and they adjust 
themselves by their demerits — by their eusloms and traditions and by 
their love of gossip or by sheer tolerance. Here again, as so often, 
nature delights to put us between extreme antagonisms, and our safety 
is in the skill with which we keep diagonal line. A sound mind will 
derive the principles of being respectful to these from insight, with ever 
a purer ascent to the sufficient and absolute right. The transmission ol 
knowledge, opinion, doctrines, practices, etc. Irom generation to gene- 
ration is tradition. And consequently, while we examine numerous cus- 
toms and traditions which have been recognised either as actual sur- 
vivals to tolemism or as relics of the ideology, we lind that they are 
deeply rooted in Indian society. 

It is well-known that tin* membership of the elan is determined by 
descent. In the last century, following Bachofcn. ethnologists were 
agreed that descent was reckoned originally through the mother This 
view has boon rejected by nearly all authorities without any agieed 
alternative. It has again been realfirmcd by BrilYault who said that the 
old mow is correct. 

The members of the clan have a strong sense of affinity, even 
identity, with their totem species. The men who live on witehethy- 
grubs, thriving when they thrive, starving when they starve are literally 
flash of their flash and blood of their blood — a relationship which they 
express by saying that they are witehetty-grubs. Hence, when the autho- 
rity exercised by the clan elders gives rise to ancestor worship. The 
ancestors arc not worshipped in human shape but in that of the totemic 
animal or plant. So the first stage in the evolution of totemism was 
segmentation of the primitive sorde, which divided in order to gain 
access to different success of food supply. So long as the new groups thus 
created lost touch with one another, the change was merely quantitative 
— two groups instead of one ; but at some stage it became qualitative. 
Instead of continuing to get their food independently by simple appro- 
priation, they became integrated as a pair of interdependent clans. The 
food produced by each group was distributed between the two or more 
and this system of co-operation was maintained by means of taboo. This 
is said by George Thompson. 

Many instances are recorded from modern tribes of the transition 
from matrilineal to patrilineal descent, none of the reverse process. We 
find that matrilineal descent preponderates slightly in the hunting- 



grades, but then declines, rapidly in the pastoral grades, much more 
slowly in the agricultural. This shows that the mode ol descent is 
corrected with the mode of production. 

Again in the pre-hunting stage there was no production, there was 
only simple appropriation of seeds, fruits, and small animals, and con- 
sequently there was no division of labour. With the invention of spear, 
however, hunting became the men's task, while the woman continued 
the work of food-gathering. This is modified again and sexual division of 
labour in the came into existence due to the relative immobility of 
women during pregnancy and lactation. This was followed by economic 
division of labour and birth of caste system : This caste system in India 
has its own peculiarity and characteristics which should be studied 
elaborately and in this respect country’s folldorologists should not be 
neglected and be dependent on the works of some cultural anthropo- 
logists or social historians. Let the folklorologists realise this point 
and let them undertake studies of caste with the aid of folklore but of 
depending on the cultural anthropologists alone. 
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BHABAGIIAHI MISHRA 

BO” KER’S “FOLK LITERATURE” (GERMANIC): 

A REVIEW ARTICLE 1 

ll has bciii decided leeenthj by the ijonenuncnt of Indio to spend 
millions <d rupees . n dcnclnpiiuf l he reyinin-J lunynoyrs Onl o / this 
nnmeij o motor portion null be spent in emnpdiny dh honories, le neons, 
(lc. Many of the lermimdnijics and lonicpt s in other lompioyes mill be 
fujrromed ninny terms null he coined The fotlomim 7 mtiefe dismisses 
.on h problems fined in Thuopcon i outlines and may yine on insiyht to 
scholnn s mho mould be mm him/ on this line in Indio. 

A scient e. as il matures. classifies ami arranges Ihe roiict'pls ami 
terminologies, lo lx* used w ilhout nuicli ambiguity. \> such the pre- 
paration <>l a lexical work confronts 1 1 1 1 ‘ aullior willi a \anel\ of pro 
hlcuis. 1 licsc problems include llic selection ol language, borrowing ol 
vocabulary Irom oilier branches ol knowledge, Icrins and conccj)! inside' 
end outside llic discipline, Ihr formal or llic arrangerneiil lo be followed 
and a hosl ol such lacks. 

in Ibis paper, lilt 1 theoretical consuleralions faced I >\ tin* committee 
is considered in llic beginning, m older lo * oinprehened Ihe menls and 
denierils of Ihe \oluine under rcurw. T he problems lor compiling a 
diclionary as ennuncialed in Ihe proceeding paragraph was discussed b\ 
die ('dilonal board al Ihe International Congress of Regional Kurnpenn 
ethnology and Folklore held in Slockholm 111 Idol and liu (AW con 
lerence lield al Namur in Ido.') ? Fnghsli was chosen as Ihe edilorial 
language for the dictionary and French, German, and one of the 
Scandinavian languages as subsidiary languages. II necessary, concepts 


Irom Slavic and Spanish origin were to be considered for inclusion: 3 
The object of the dictionary was set lorth as follows : 

(a) . . . lo render each term or concept in some representative 
languages. 

(b) ...to define the content of the concepts, establish their dimen- 
sions and their relations to other ethnological and folklorislic 
concepts. 4 

The dictionary was also to assume an “authoritative altitude” 
instead of formally reporting the opinion of other scholars. Prof. Ake 
Hultkrnntz, the chief editor of the series, in his article in Laos; 1 explains 
the problem of preparing lexical literature on ethnology and puts for- 
ward a scheme for this series. According to him the problems for the 
preparation of an ethnological dictionary are threefold/’ i.e., (1) type 
categories are to be defined in such a way that ethnological materials 
can be filled into it, ( l 2) though type categories can be established for 
social and menial culture, it is difficult lo develop type categories for 
material culture 1 , (.1) ethnological dictionary should be compiled on the* 
basis of functional arrangement of ethnological materials rather than 
historical alone. To sum up llullkrunl/'.s arguments, d can he said that 
he advocates a synthesis between the liislorieal \ iew point, conceptual 
analysis and functionalist discussions, lie* followed these principles 
closely in FAhiwUxjicul (loncvj)fs (Yol I of this series). Hut he* eliel not 
comprehend the problems lo be faced by Bodker, whose primary concern 
was oral literature. As such Belker's Folk Lilcvuture {Germanic) had lo 
be a departure from the agreed principles laid down by the editorial com- 
mittee*. As the* science* of Folklore in l lie* English speaking countries, is 
a little* more than a century c.ld, terms and cencepts in English language 
to express the* \nrioiis genres of oral literature are so meagre that, terms 
and concepts from the (iermanic languages can be adapted, if and when 
necessary. But a question naturally arise\s whether terms and concepts 
evolving from a particular cultural context can lx* satisfactorily adapted 
m another context, without change in the meaning, both literal and con- 
ceptual. The second question that may be raised in this regard is how r 
kar inventive terminology could be accepted to express the concepts of 
the folk, with whose* literature we are concerned. Before analysing 
these questions in the context of Bodker's work, it will be worthwhile to 
note Bodker's own comments about it. 

Bodker, in compiling the different terms and concepts of folk litera- 
ture has leaned heavily on von Sydow’s inventive terminology. What 
Bodker expressed in his article in Lotts in 1955, seems to be his goal in 
1965 in the work under review’. Discussing the terminological problem* 
in folklore, Bodker stated : 
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I have learned to a great extent on von Sydow’s 
terminology but unfortunately von Sydow never got 
to a conclusion of his work in this field. That accounts 
for the great fact that part of the terminology proposed 
by him is only vaguely defined; and owing to translation 
into both German and English, the same concept is often 
placed under more than one heading. Even though this 
causes some inconvenience I do not hesitate to declare 
that von Sydow's terminological suggestions are highly 
instructive and of great importance for a more precise 
understanding of the categories of tradition and 
popular thought. 7 

As regards the language to be employed in the dictionary, Bodker 
completely disagrees with the editorial committee, contradicting thereby 
the concepts of "secondary terms'’ and "authorised definili 
Explaining the reason for his disagreement he says ■ 

In itself, the English language, as compared with the 
above mentioned "secondary” languages, is so lacking 
in folklorislic terms that it can not form the sole 
basis of a Dictionary of Folk Literature; nor is it 
possible simply to translate the national terms from 
those languages into English, thereby forcing upon 
the English language a terminology of foreign origin. 8 

As a result of which Bodker uses English as editorial language, blit 
terms and concepts from Danish, Earoese. German, Dutch (Holland), 
Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, Old English ha\c been treated in equal 
par with English. For this reason Ilultkranlz in the preface to this 
volume remarks that the materials have been presented under "national 
denominations instead ol being referred 1o the functional type they 
represent”. 9 The above mentioned statement of Bodker when compared 
with the remark of Hullkranlz, suggests clearly that Bodker does not 
consider it as valuable to adapt terms and concepts of a culture group in 
another context. So he disagrees with the committee in regard to 
“authorized” definitions as the basis of the dictionary. Explaining bis 
\icwg Bodker writes: 

The writer has not thought himself competent to 
formulate and “authorize” his definitions but lias 
endeavoured to report as objectively as possible 
without introducing subjective criticisms, such as 
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he has frequently felt about the often peculiar 
formulations given by the authors quoted . 10 

This explains the fact that Bodker has his doubts about the “peculiar 
formulations” by the authors which could adequately express the 
concepts of the folk. Since Bodker’s approach has been to “report as 
objectively as possible”, he has been criticized by the editorial committee 
for making the work encyclopaedic rather than dictionary. But no 
body can fail to appreciate the tremendous task undertaken by Bodker in 
providing cross references to similar, synonmous or parallel terms and 
concepts. It would have been much more appreciated if he would have 
(ommented about the definitions in each item. Since In* has compiled 
the dictionary with rich cross references, it is for the folklorists to pick 
up or decide which terms and concepts explain adequately his materials 
under examination. 

For the purpose of the present paper, a few terms and concepts will 
be examined to show which of these terms expresses themselves adequately 
and which of them is ambiguous. In defining folktale , Bodker quotes 
Aarne, Thompson, Krappe, Dorson and Roberts Though Thompson 
feels that the German term marchen , is more adequate, there is no doubt 
about the fact that folktale has achieved the same meaning as that of 
marchen, because of its wider use. Mor(‘ so, it encompasses the whole 
lield of folk narratives. Similarly the term folk song, defined as k a song 
which has been created by common people” is more inclusive than .sow/, 
which may mean art songs also. Of course when the question of its 
origin is discussed, i. e.. whether it is of community authorship or 
individual authorship, the term has to be expressed in regard to its lield 
context. Since folk song is often correlated xx i I li popular or mass 
literature, the concern of the folklorists is to distinguish between the 
\arious uses. For tin* folkorists a folk song means a song in the oral 
tradition, rallier than composed songs by indix idual authors for pro- 
paganda purposes as found in communist countries. Once this basic 
concept is accepted, the different genres like ballad , carol songs , work 
songs etc , can easily classified according to their form, contents or 
theme. 

In defining Myth, Bodkin* has ([noted only Thompson and Krappe. 
Though the definition is considered in folklorist ic sense, Freudian, Jungian, 
or structural definition of Levi Strauss cannot be entirely omitted. These 
definitions would clarify the concept underlying the term myth in a 
broader way would have been of benefit to the folklorists. The term 
myth in its generic sense denotes “what is said”. But Thompson gives 
i! a dimension by interpreting it as a tale that “tells of sacred beings 
and of semi-divine heres and of the origin of all beings, usually through 
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the agency of these sacred beings”. OIrik defining the similar term Myte 
suggests it as a definition of content rather than form and considers it 
as a sub-category of Sagn. So in order to make the term more com- 
prehensive, in respect of form and content, it would have been welcomed 
to include definitions of anthropologists, psychologists and other social 
scientists. 

The terms fairy (ale and fcen-marclicn an unfortunate translation 
of the French term conte des fees , which cannot be considered as a 
possible sub category of folktale , since the term for all practical pur- 
poses does not have much relevance. In only a few tales the fairies or 
lees are of primary concern to the tale. The tales depict more about the 
traditional beliefs rather than the adventures of the fairies. As bet- 
ween the terms aetiofahlc and trickster fable, neithei of them seem to be 
clear. Rather the term teiekrsler tale is more inclusive. The central 
attraction of the tale is t lie trickster and his foolish action. The actio- 
logical explanation is of secondary importance. 

The term legend is also not self explanatory, unless il is classified 
according to religious and non religious nature. Even so il is very hard 
lo comprehend what the term exactly means, since it sometimes 
embraces the myths, explanatory tab* and a number of similar terms. 
The best definition of a legend perhaps would he a tale about a person 
or place or an event, be il religious or secular. 

Considering the inventive terminologies, one cannot ignore von 
iSydow. Perhaps ho has invented a number of terms and concepts, all 
of which have nol found its way to folklorislic currency Rut some of 
these lei ms have been aeeopled for the clarity of the genre il expresses 
Wcmoral is one of such coinages. Il means a tale of personal experi- 
ence, \vhi< h through passage of time finds place in the traditional narra- 
l.‘\cs. Pouckorl clarifies the term in a more realistic wa\ by cliucidaling 
dial “the experiences from which a memorat grows may he divided into 
two main groups’ those that are released by external causes and those 
that spring from internal psychic process”. So far as the use of the* 
term in the vocabulary of the folklorists is concerned, the internal psy- 
chic process seems to me a plausible explanation for its survival in tradi- 
lion. Fahulale , a mono-episodic 1 lale, which is non personal, but a be- 
lieved event is so close 1 lo other forms of fable that il is very difficull to 
distinguish its real characteristic In lolklorislic scholarship it has been 
given entrance 1 te> more in the semse of fable, as the 1 te i rm labula (the 
name of the German journal) is more a broader term denoting folk 
narrative in general rather than its generic meaning 

Another important coinage of \e>n Svdow is oicotype By this term 
he means thal a lale in a special geographical, national or culture area 
w T ould take a different form. But Thompson feels that il is an 
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exaggerated term as regards its usefulness is concerned. More so, it is 
not distinguishable from the term variant The term Urform has been 
accepted in the vocabulary of the folklorists laying stress on historic- 
geographic method. As parallel term, archetype is more inclusive, 
which may cover Jungian concept too. The oilier parallel lerms are 
type, thema, original theme etc., mil of which type has attained a speci- 
fic connotation for the folklorists, in I he sense Thompson defines it as a 
tale having independent existence, without depending for its meaning on 
other tales. In this sense, it is different from Urform , or archetype. So 
this difference may be born in mind in distinguishing the terms in their 
conceptual setting rather than considering them as synonomous terms 
in their generic meaning. 

Before considering some of the terms which may be of importance 
to American folklorists, I wish to examine some* of the terms defined by 
American folklorists. One of such terms is protest folksong, defined by 
Greenway as “ballads composed and sung by an individual, or rousing 
songs improvised on the picket line", to mv mind, is not a term of folk 
lorislic significance. These songs may bo considered as popular songs 
or mass literature ‘composed" for a specific and in \iow, rather than 
spontaneous ns a folk song is or supposed to be. Out of l he lerms 
lying tale, tall tale, tale of lying , the tall talc expresses more significantly 
the meaning and exaggeration about the Take heroes’ in the American 
context. Similarly theme as a group of motile is of special significance 
to the folklorists rather »lnn its literary meaning corresponding to the 
core of literary late, in which case d may mean as an idea loo. Jn 
order to distinguish between the hdkloristic and literary meaning, ie , 
concrete and discernible in mm hand and abslraet and philosophic on 
llie other band the term thema nun be considered suitable, in as much 
as il only means a group of molds 

Out of the terms Unfinished late, catch late, (aidless tale , formula 
tale , cumulative talc , the term formula talc* is more 1 significant, because 
il expresses a certain narrative technique found in such labs. The 
narrator employs certain catch words or phrases which gives as cue lo 
the audience' or reader to ^sualisc that the tale is endless. Ibis catch 
word works like a phrase for the reader or the audiences and arouses 
curiosity. So the term formula talc is more comprehensive. 

Besides the terms and concepts discussed above some of the 
Scandinavian terms which are of specific importance for the folklorists 
may be discussed here Schwank is one of such terms which could be 
accepted by the American folklorists. Defined by Bollc, il encompasses 
joke, jest , merry tale , anecdote , noodle story and a number ol other 
Scandinavian terms, this form of narrative is more realistic or closer to 
reality. Since this is a broader concept than tin* other terms, it may be 
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ol importance for the American folklorists. Similarly the term visa in 
ils generic meaning as “a manner of singing’’ may be considered suitable 
in the study of folk music of specific regional culture groups. Wassail 
as a ‘7 olksoiuj sung by children and young people going from house to 
house in connection with a seasonal "luck visit’ seems to me a suitable 
concept to be used in I tie scholarship related with children’s lore. this 
term would then cover calendric soiuj , may sony. The conceptual dis 
liiiclion in case of ballads in both (irrmanic and Sc:mdina\ inn languages 
is so vast that, these terms may not possibly be ol interest to all folk 
Jurists, except in terms of historical research on a particular typo or cate- 
gory of ballad and its source of origin and its meaning in the parent 
country. 

Ilelore concluding this discussion, t would like to enumerate a pair 
ol terms invented by \on N\dow, particularly to pro\c the first question 
raised by me in llic beginning of Ibis paper. These terms are analayism 
and chi mcrism The distinction between these two terms is only oi 
degree rattier than kind. both tin- terms depict 'anthropomorphizing’ 
hails of the animals. Whereas aiialoyism is only a clianu lerislie lea 
lure of animal fables , chimcnsm desciihes about the world ol kings and 
princesses which is unfamiliar to the peasants. Though the theoretical 
distinction between these two ii mis speaks of \on S\dow\s Keen insight 
m understanding the characteristic Icatures ami distinction ol \aiious 
tales, it can hardl\ he accepted and adapted in international usage 1 . 
Tunis and concepts coined or adapted iron) other language should 
romey the general Icatures of the particulai genre or idea rather than 
particular dill’mmccs found in a lew tale's. Standardization of terms 
and concepts for international use depend largely on generalisation of 
facts. Minor differences will always be there in different culture groups 
with regard to the 1 meaning of llu* terms which could he explainer! 
descriptively rather than by trying to invent new terms, which may 
confuse the scholars of other language's. Similarly some of the terms 
may not have similar genres in another culture area So forcing of one 
\ocabulary on another language area can hardly lx* accepted. For this 
reason, though von Svdow's terminologies speak of his clear under- 
standing anel the sharp distinction between different, genre's, it has 
hardly been adapted in the vocabulary of the* lolkloi isls, with certain 
exceptions. 

Coming to my second question raised in tile 1 beginning ol Ibis paper, 
it may be said without fe*ar of eontradition, that it is always belter to 
look for the terms used by the folks themselves rather than coining 
terms. The terms used by the folks themselves depict both the textual 
and the contextual meaning. 
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Minor genres like proverbs, riddles and olhor forms have been 
reserved by Bodker for a future volume. When published, this may sup- 
ply 'vith some more cross references to the terms and concepts already 
compiled in this volume. 

Another point may be raised about the usage of the terms and con- 
cepts, in national and international scholarship. Can the culture con 
text involved in a term and concept of a particular language group be 
transferred It) another language ? Have all the terms and concepts 
parallel or synonomous terms in dilferenl IanguaL Dilferenl 

language areas have different historical traditions, in which dilferenl 
terms and concepts have* arisen in dilferenl time level. For example 
i lie peasant tradition in Europe may not have any counterpart in either 
Asian or Ame»rican sociely. As such terms and concepls e>f peasant cul- 
lure in Europe may not have any significance for the fanning life of the 
early days e>f American society. E\en the terms in Europe may have 
unelergeme change during the passage of time 1 . Perhaps that is the rea- 
sem for which Bodker disagreed with the committee in formulating 
“authorized" terms to he used by all folklorists, irrespective of their cul- 
lural set up. This dictionary fulfills an important aspect ol iolklorc 
scholarship. in reporting about the dilferenl terms and concepls in 
dilferenl languages and their meanings, giving adequate opportunity lor 
international scholars to understand coinpara(i\ c situation in dilferenl 
language or cullure arenas. 

But the question remains to he solved, whether 'Tnlernalionar' 
vocabulary in terms and concepls can be achieved, ignoringing the national 
terms altogether. One cannot completely ignore* the dominant role* ol 
nationalism (for lhal mailer regionalism also) e\en in iorimilaling and 
compiling folkloristie terms and concepls for national or international 
use. 

Willi all its demerits (disagreement with the laid down principle for 
Ihe series), the dictionary should be* considered a welcome addition lo 
the reference shelf of the student of folklore. Bodker supplies a good 
bibliography at the end of tlu* dictionary. It would have* been better if 
lie had prepared an index of authors quoted in the body of the book, for 
ready reference. Since the dictionary is a departure from the principles 
agreed by the editorial board, Ihe chief editor, Ilullkranlz, assures us of 
a supplementary volume on Western ethnology and folklore. When all 
the volumes in this series arc* published, we can heller evaluate* how 
effectively Ihe series covers the scope of regional European ethnology 
and its contribution to International folklore scholarship. 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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TWO USEFUL BOOKS ON WOMEN OF INDIA 

Women in India have played an important part in our social life and in our 
history. They have played this part in every branch of national activity, from 
high learning to valour on the battlefield. But it is their unobstrusive work in 
the household, in our village or in the towns, that has moulded the nadon. 
Details may be had in the book. 

Women in Indian Folklore 

Ed Sankar Sen Gupta : Foreword : Smt. Indira Gandhi 

It is an anthology where distinguished folklorologists of different linguistic and 
cultural regions of India have participated. Crown 3 /4, about 400 pages, rexin 
bound, 1969. Rs. 45.00 or $9.00. 

Anolher important book and a minute study 

A Study of Women of Bengal 

By Sankar Sen Gupta 

An authentic study where not only women as depicted in folklore is described but 
also women from vedic to modern period, the position in marriage and the role 
of matrimonial advertisements, working women —married and unmarried, women 
in the freedom movement and their poHtical role etc. have been described with 
the help of field work, survey and lesearch. Crown 3 4, more than 450 p. with 
map, photo, rexin bound, 1970. Rs. 50.00 or $9.50. 

These two books will enlighten readers’ minds with correct information of what 
our women have done and are doing. These are not only the picture of the past 
but of the changing present in India. 

Indian Publications, 3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-1. 
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Di lal ciiorniinu 


HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 
FOLKLORE STUDY 

I 

Introduction : 

History and Folklore, belong to two diircrcnt disciplines. Apparently 
these two disciplines seem to he, isolated from each other. Some his- 
torians think that history has no inner relation with folklore. They 
think : 'History is a record of the achievements of man. Hut history 
proper only deals with facts, and facts can only he known from records 
of some kind or other. History is also a record of the li\ os of a few 
^coalmen, kings and kingdoms'. The historical view point of a half 
century ago is epitomized by statements of eminent historians and 
essayists to the eil'ecl that history is the record of the lives of a few 
greatmen, that there is no hislor\ apart Irom biography History con- 
sisted of reigns, campaigns, dates . 1 This was the view of the historians 
m Hit 1 last (outlines Fortunateh . in this century this idea is changed 
to .some exlcnl Modern hislonaiis and social scientists along with the 

folklorists pay much attention to the vital aspects of many social be- 

liaMour and the phases of Ihc dcxelnpmmt of society and eullure. 

Through! the world, the history of a particular country or a region 
is being reconstructed on tin* basis of archaeological findings, chorono- 
logical dala, manuscripts, coins, inscriptions, rock edicts, memoirs, monu- 
ments and records etc. Historians so far looked at lollJorislic (dements 
with sheer negligence. They slill pay less value for this new science. 

In this century, all arts and sciences an* co-rclati\e and inter- 
dependent. Interdisciplinary studies can only throw light oil the dark 
eaves and compartments of human history. To-day history is not only 
a science* of chronology of ro\al dynasties or empires. As ci\iIisatioii 
advances and social order changes, the general approach to human his- 
tory also changes. Now-a clays historians attempt to umcil the inler- 
Inslory, cultural history and social changes of mankind This type of 
history is the history of the people* of a particular region or coun- 
try. The edcmenls of cultural history are* akin to folklore, as both arc 
unrecorded traditions of the people. 

Folklore comprises of tales, ballads, proverbs, songs, rhymes, cus- 
toms, beliefs, superstitions, magic, rituals, festivals, fairs etc. The 
totality of folklore contribute enormously towards the reconstruction of 



cultural history of a country. Historians and folklorists thus works for 
a common purpose i.e. for the reconstruction of cultural history of pro- 
pie of a particular region. The culture-complex and culture traits of a 
particular culture-zone is the subject of investigation of a folklorist, and 
at the same lime it is the subject of a historian of peoples' cultural 
history. 

Dynastic historians’ functions are different. They attempt to draw 
a chronological picture which naturally present a picture of upper 
stratum. Cultural historians only penetrate into tin* bottom of society, 
lo colled relevant matenals for peoples' history. Folklore though not 
history, yet its main objective is to reconstruct the history of mind i.e. 
the history of peoples' total social behaviour. Thus the eullure-his 
torian and the folklorist meet at a certain crossing point. 

Tradition — unreconded tradition of people, is of immense \alue in 
respect of cultural dynamics. Historian V. A. Smith rightly observes : 

“The historian of the remote past of any nation must he content to 
rely much upon tradition as embodied in literature”,* 

II 

There are four types of sources for the early history of India. They 
are : (i) tradition, (ii) evidence of archaeology monumental, epigraphs* &. 
numisamalic, (iii) contemporary literature, and (iv) art & arcliileclure 
Tradition is common to history and folklore. Folklore is inter- related 
with oral tradition only. Oral tradition is the soul of Folklore. YVritlcn 
literature based on folk tradition or legends may indirectly help m the 
studies of folklore. In India the jnlnkns. the purmws. tin* epics, folk- 
tales, chhuda or rhymes, ballads, songs or lyrics, and scripture arc 
considered lo he most valuable (dements for ils cultural histon . 
These elements are also composite particles of folklore ol India. lienee. 
m c can say that our earliest history directly depends on lolkloric elements. 
Kach compliments other directly or indirectly 

From this point of view, we can say that ‘from Folklore a historian 
can link up history, a linguist can increase his stock of words, a socio- 
cconomist can have data on folkliU* which may open up a new vista, a 
socio-biologist ran trace up a nation's cultural life, an archaeologist may 
draw a line on the aesthetic senses of the folk people The antlnopo- 
pologist can see a total man through culture-change, relies and beliefs. 
A folklorist is the combination of all these. So a folklorist has a most 
important role to play in human history and folklore is a \ ital subject 
there ’. 3 

Folklore over and above deals with the unrecorded traditional ele- 
ments of the people. It represents faithfully the hopes and aspirations, 
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sorrows and sufferings, feelings and sentiments of the folks. In ballads 
(Mymensingh and Eastern Bengal) of East Bengal and in ‘Gopichandrer 
Gan’, we find the social reality with the blending of feelings and senti- 
ments of the folk people. Folksongs (Cajan, Gambhira, Tusu, Bhatiall, 
Bhadu etc.) also carries the blue prints of social phenomena. Hence 
folklore is a historical science. It is "Historical” because, it throws 
light on man’s past social life and “science” because it adheres to the 
principles of science . 4 It is also closely related to history, philology, 
anthropology, archaeology, social science, ethnography, psychology and 
literature. Folklore is a combination of sciences and arts. Traditions 
are store house. “History” is indebted to tradition for preserving the 
most remote facts. But there is a vital difference in the processes of 
historical datings and in the manners of folkloric timings. We can 
achieve the definite period or time from the direct evidences of history 
such as archaeological findings, monuments, coins, inscriptions etc., but 
in folklore we do not get the exact date. In historical analysis and 
studies the period of a particular king or a dynasty can easily be achieved 
from direct sources. Even the archaeological findings and ancient relics 
could be deciphered through the process radio-carbon. These process 
is not applicable to folklore proper. Because folklorislic elements arc* 
neither too old nor too new "There are no static human culture that 
continue without change for a long period of time ’. 5 

In folktales or legends, we get a Yonlinum period’. The narrator 
begins his tales in this way - ‘Once upon a lime then 1 was a King' or 
Tong long ago etc. . In India the story teller begins his tale by saying : 
‘Asthi (iodahari Tire Bishala Shalmoh Tanf etc....' Throughout the 
world this is the pattern of story telling. This pattern indicates no exact 
period of time, hut indirectly the teller mingles up the socio-religious or 
socio-economic or socio-political elements in his or her stones. T'hus a 
blue print of time is left indistinctly in folk talcs, legends etc. The 
folktales, legends thus come into close contact with local-history. No 
exactness of time can be achieved from these tales, hut a Tontimim 
period’, a long period can he achieved out of them. ‘The period may 
vary ; hut we reach from prehistoric culture to historic event '. 6 

Ritual-formulae, historical songs or poems contain informations 
regarding the history of a particular group of people. Picture of social 
systems or social structures are often available from those materials. 
But these social structures do not stretch back to remote past of human 
societies, only because of their ever hanging propensities. ‘Historical 
laics are mainly useful as sources of information about military, politi- 
cal, social, institutional, and legal history. Didactic tales provide in- 
formation about cultural values. Artistic tales have, on the whole, little 
' aluc except for the history of psychological altitudes, whereas tales 
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containing personal recollections can be used as sources of information 
tor all forms of history .*' 7 

These tales or stories provide three types of history (i) concerning 
general history of a country, (ii) concerning local history or regional 
history, (iii) concerning family history. 

Transmission of tales from one generation to another, involves in a 
great organic change. The pattern although remains unchanged, but 
the contents gradually change. Folklore is the direct expression of the 
mind of the people. So it generously contributes towards the recon- 
struction of cultural history. ‘Folklore perpetuates the patterns of cul- 
ture and through its study we can often explain the motifs and the 
meaning of culture The science of folklore, therefore, contribute in a 
great measure to th° history and interpretation of human life '. 9 

Mr. Espinoza once again rightly opines that ‘the science of Folk- 
lore is that branch of human knowledge that collects, classifies and 
studies in a scientific manner the materials of folklore in order to inter- 
pret the life and culture of peoples across the ages '. 9 

There is no doubt that folklore to a great extent bridges up the gap 
of history. The science of folklore is also a social science, as it embraces 
the social life of people of a given country or region. It is also a ‘histori- 
cal science in as much as it throws an welcome light on the past history 
oi the mankind by inductive scientific mclhod. This deals with the 
interpretation of historical documents chiefly ol Hie ancient orient .' 10 

Elm historic archaelogy, history and folklore altogether throw 
oiimense light on the past history ol human society and social hcliavi 
our ol Hie people of the pasl and present. Folkloie thus helps lo recoil 
slruct the cultural history of a country in collahoral ion with other 
sciences or allied disciplines. As a historical science, folklore would 
get more momentum and it would play a vital role in the years to come, 
in the reconstruction of the history of the people of a country. 

An Analysis: Soeio-Historieal Method 

Lei us now analyse a few examples from the Folklore of Bengal : 

(a) C/tale Gumalo Para Juralo 

Baryi alo deshe 

Bul-Bulcte Dhan Khaijvche 

Khajana Debo Rise. * 

This cradle song embodies a historical fact. That is ‘Bargi clo 

*ff5l Sp5TC«11 ^ CW.* t I 

c’trn*? *rt«Ni c<h n 
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dese’. ‘Bargi’ means ‘Marathi Ilarmads’ — the plunderers of Maharastra. 
Jn the Seventeenth century’s Bengal, these ‘Bargis’ disturbed frequently 
t lie Western borders of this country. Corresponding references of 
Bargis’ may be had from ‘Maharastra Purana’ by Gangaram and — 

‘ Annada Mangal” by Bharatchandra. The people of the then Western 
Bengal were panicky due o the sudden attack of the ‘Bargis’. 

Ill the beginning of Eighteen century, the Bargis disappared. No 
chhada on the Bargis was composed by the folk society henceforth. This 
chhada was composed in the seventeenth century. But the reminis- 
cences of those plunderers were alive in the memory of the people for a 
long time. The mothers and grand mothers list'd to sing the lullaby 
songs or cradle song while nursing their children or grand children into 
slumber. It is remarkable that the continuation of this chhada ceased 
and subsequently new elements replaced the old theme. Thus the tradi- 
tion of chhada went on orally in Bengal. This type of chhada supplies 
complimentary facts for the reconstruction of regional, cultural or social 
history. Ascertainment of age of such type of folklore possible only by 
analysing the corresponding socio-hislorical materials. Critic of litera- 
ture so rightly observed : ‘used as a social document, literature can be 
made to yield outlines of social history’. 11 

(b) Aifdoom liacjdoom Ghoradaom Saje. 

Janj Kansar Mridoiuj Bajc.* 

This chhada (rhyme) refers to ‘Dom Chaluranga Sena’ (Dom 
Batlalians of Bengal) o< Dharmangal Kawa of Ghanaram. Dom is a 
Dravidian menial caste of Bengal. “They are also known as Chandal or 
Dhangad'. 12 They art* the belie\ers of tolemislic culls and worshipper 
of Dharamara j. Bliadu, Kalubir, Kali etc. Dorns are known as heroic 
caste community of West Bengal They are now agriculturists 
“According to popular traditions it seems that during the middle ages the 
Dom de\ eloped into a martial race regarding the Western Border of 
Bengal in the employment of the local chiefs'. 13 

We may get historical data from this chhada, which riders to the 
valiant Dorns It may he mentioned here that there are references of the 
Dorns, Chandals, and Savars in Chanjapada ( 1 Oth — 12lh century). The 
Dorns of the then Bengal lived in the oulskrits of the city and they were 
untouchable. Weaving and craftsmanship were their prolessions. The> 
belong to Auslric group of people. Their existence in Bengal, since 
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Tenth century, have been established in charyapada and once again in 
the "Dharmamongal Kavya’ in the Seventeenth century. 

So we can easily establish a definite period of the said clihada. The 
period is extended from 10th century to 17th century (i.e. from Tala 
period to Sen dynasty). Now adays the background and the content 
oi this clihada has been changed. But its form is yet passing on. Folk- 
lore changes but never dies. These chhadas are living proofs of this 
dictum. 

(<*) Not only clihada but the ballads, folktales and the folk reli- 
gious-rites (Brata) arc 1 also living' fossil 1 of social history of Bengal. Tt 
is in folklore that we find an expression of genuine desires, aspirations, 
genius, emotions, and thoughts of a people A reconstruction of the 
early history and ci\ilisation of Bengal is only possible by a critical study 
of the folk-lore, folk riles and practices which prevail even today in 
dilTercnl parts of the country. They are the documents of our earliest 
culture for which we have no written record. This is an unrecorded 
history* or 'oral history’, the history, according to Robert Redfield, 
written from bottom up 1 . 

The Ballads of Eastern Bengal also represent historical fads. ‘Raja 
Hagliur Pain' (Mvmensing) corresponds to the regime of Jahangir 
(Sevecnlh century). Most probably the slor\ was composed during 
Ibis period The Ballad of \MabipaP (Collected by Moiisuruddin) , cor- 
responds to the history of Mahipal of Pal dynasty. (10th century). The 
copper inscriptions of Pal dynasty represent the \ ivid historical facts 
dial Mahipal was a tyrant. 

There are more ballads which may be 1 rented as documents for his- 
tory oi a particular society or region. The Brains of Bengal may also 
be treated as the blue-print of religious behaviour or prndiees of llu; 
womanfolk of Bengal. The Laksnn Brata represents I lie agricultural 
phase of culture in Bengal Agricultural deities all o\er the world are 
Jcmalc. We gel similar riles m Mexico and Peru. Agricultural plants 
are closely associated with these religious riles. By careful analysis of 
these rites and their elements we may reconstruct the ancient cultural 
phases of India. The Socio-historienl folkloric materials of Bengal will 
certainly help a folklorist or a social scientist to unveil the traditional 
folk-history of the region. It may rightly be observed that folklore is a 
historical science’ — a science of social history. 

F. C. College , Diamond Harbour, 24th Pgs. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON MUSICOLOGY 

Elhno-musicology and India 

by Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya, M.A. 

Crown Vi, about 100 pages wilh music and songs. This is more than a book 
on musicology. It is a theoretical study which has been highly received by 
everybody into an overall personal and living context. Published in I960, 
rexin bound, Rs. 12.50 or $3 50 

An Approach to the Study of Indian Music 

by Dr. Purnima Sinha 

The book is based on a series of leclures given by the authoress at the University 
of Chicago in 1962. The first chapter is a full discussion of the problems of 
communication of classical Indian music to western audiance, next chapter deals 
with the structural principles underlying the development of Raga music. Next, 
giving a brief resume on various classical forms of Indian music, the total 
speclurn of tribal and folksongs in the hilly region of Barabhum at the border 
of West Bengal has been analysed regoiously, bringing into relief the nature of 
structural continuity between the tribal, folk and classical levels of songs. 
Crown Vi, 120 pages, board bound, 1970. Rs. 20.00 or $4.00. 
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FIELD 

WORK 

B DL 

A NOTE ON SAY ALA FESTIVAL AMONG 
THE BAGDIS OF HOOGHLY DISTRICT 

Ceremonial friendship is present in a number of castes and com- 
munities in diilerenl parts of India. This type of friendship is also 
seen in a remote village of Ilooghly. Through the ceremony, an arti- 
ficial relationship is established between two parlies not belonging to the 
same kin. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to discuss a friendship 
making ceremony or \Sayala\ among the Bagds of Ilooghly of District 
West Bengal. This type of friendship plays an important role m social 
life and brings cooperation among diilerenl groups. 

'Die material was collected in 19f>8 from the village Pilkhan, under 
Khanakul P S about ‘28 miles south-west of Tarakcswar station, in the 
District of Ilooghly file tolal population of this village is about 2,000 
lompnsmg of diilerenl castes. Agriculture is their primary occupation. 

The \ dingers of Pilkhan worship the Goddess Manasa in order to 
\\ in her grace for their salely from snake bite. Idle local belief is that 
wlii'ii she becomes angry with anybody, slit* orders her assistants to lake 
revenge. Generally, the arrangement of the festhal is done by the 
Bagdi. The ojha or gunin (who cures snake-bite) who belongs to Bagdi 
community fixes up the dale of the festhal in this ullage and announce^ 
the dale of performance of the ceremony in other adjacent villages also. 

Restriction : 

If any child-birth or death occurs in the village just before the 
beginning of the festival, the place ol worship is shifted to some other 
neighbouring village ; and sometimes the date of the festival is arranged 
if ter B days or 10 days in case of birth of a baby or death of a person 
respectively. The idea behind this is that the whole village is supposed 
to he polluted with birth or death. Even the air is not pure within this 
period. So unless the pollution period is over or the place is changed, 
the purpose of the worship will not be effective. During the festival 
period, cutting of hair, washing of clothes, ploughing, even pairing of 
nails are totally prohibited among the villagers. The festival continues 
lor three days ; but the ceremony of welcome and making friends is 
held only on the first day. Sometimes it continues for lour or five days 
at the request of the local people. 



Fixation of the date : 

Before the festival, the Ojha invites a meeting among his assistants 
to fix ii]) a date. The (late is generally fixed either on tuesday or on 
Saturday morning on the appearance of the new moon of any month, 
after the lapse of 3 years of the previous festival. 

Preparation of the festival : 

Two or three days before the 4 occurence of the festival, the place of 
the (ioddess is cleared by remen ing small grass and dust particles. 
Finally, the place is besmeared with a mixture of cow-dung, mud and 
water for clearance* and purification. No idols or images of Manasa are 
used but a twig of Manasa (cactus) which represents the abode* of the 
dicty is planted 3n earthen mound is prepared around to twig where 
an earthen pitcher containing water and a mango twig which is termed 
ris ‘gliaF and other necessary articles can easily he* placed. The festival 
ground is aslo cleared by sweeping and covered with samiana on bamboo 
Irame 'I he Ojha and Ins assistants begin to < oiled rice* and moncx 
from their own village by singing songs on ‘Manasa' Sometimes the 
Ojha keeps a snake on his shoulder to prove himself an expert in snake 
(harming and expects better collection from the* \dlagers 

The ceremony : 

The stalls of various types, blacksmiths, pollers, stationers, grocers, 
sweetmeats, tea. etc. conn* from distant village's two or three clays brloro 
the* actual dale* of the festival. Besides, these, many petty traders selling 
mostly indigeneous article's come* e\e*rv da\ for daily sale*. The* shops 
of garlands of flowers or necklaces of reeds are arranged in a row in 
one corner of the festival ground. In the central place (Ashana) of the 
festival ground, one party sings songs of Manasa from mourning to 
e\ening The people of different castes and age's begin to assemble* in 
‘he lestnal ground at 2 p. m. after taking their lunch. But in the* afte*r 
noon (i.e. 3 p.m. to 6 p.m.) say ala (making friends) is started by 
exchanging garlands and sweetmeats. Sometimes then scire I their 
partners before* the festival and the; performance only is clone in the 
« eremomal place. But ma jority of them choo.se* their partners in 
the festival place. E\en exchanging of garlands fore lbly are not un- 
common among them, hither they come alone or with parly for mak 
ing friendship. At first, exchange of garlands lakes place, then both the 
parties offer sweets among them. Exchange of Vermillion is done 
among the married women only. Generally, the type of friendship 
takes place among the same sexes and age groups. Sometimes age fac- 
tor is not the main criterion. There is no caste differentiation for mak- 
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ing friendship. Lower caste people can establish friendship with. higher 
~aste people. Bui in case of widows, exchange of flowers, in lieu of 
garlands is noticed. The frequencies of different forms of friendship 
which took place in a particular festival is given below. 

Forms of friendship : 

TABLE 1 

Frequency of the forms of friendship 


SI. No Forms ihp csl Number (pairs) 


1. 

Friendship 

betw een 

i the unmarried women of the 




ssi in** age* 



8 

Pairs 

J . 

Friendship 

between 

the married women with unmarried 




women of 

different 

ages 

2 

, . 

•t 

ft . 

Friendship 

between 

tin* married women ol same age 

4 


1. 

Friendship 

betw ecu 

Ihc widows 

3 


:>. 

Friendship 

betw een 

the persons of the same age 

8 


6. 

Friendship between 

the persons 

4 

>» 



Total 


29 

77 


The women used in 

address. thcmsclxcs as ‘\sai*’ while the 

* mi 

des are 


addressed by each other as “Sanga.” 

We provide another table in the next page that provides facts of 
friendship between 73 pairs of friends who belong to different castes and 
sects. 

From the table 2 it is evident that out of 73 pairs of friendships, 33 
pairs were made between the same castes, while the rest were formed 
between Ihe different castes. 33 pairs were formed among the males and 
40 pairs are involved only females. It is interesting to note that 
Shri Ambika Chakraborlv, a Brahmin, has a saiyjal friend named Gopal 
Malik, a Bagdi man. 

llelroscxual friendship was never found to occur. The case 
presented Table 1 and 2 were obxerxeri during the festival taken place 
m the month of March, 1903. 

PATTERN OF BEHAVIOUR AMONG THE FRIENDS 

After making friends, the persous try to behave each other like their 
actual relatives. Many kinds of goods such as new clothes, sweets, 
vegetables, etc., are regularly exchanged among them on festival occas-, 
sion. Invitations are also sent to such friends during festival period 
or any ceremonial occasion. Parents of two friends are looked upon 
their own parents. Elder brothers and sisters of the two friends are 
called “Dada” and “Didi” respectively. Children of the two friends look 
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upon one another as brother and sister. They share even sorrows during 
mourning periods. 


TABLE 2 

Friendship between the same or different castes with respect to sex : 


SI. 

No. 

Group's 

Combinations 

Number 

(pairs) 

M + M 

Sex 

F + F 

1. 

Brahmin x Brahmin 

10 

8 

7 

2. 

Brahmin x Kayastha 

3 

i 

2 

3. 

Brahmin x Teli 

2 

— 

2 

4. 

Brahmin x Bagdi 

1 

1 

— 

r>. 

Brahmin x Goala 

2 

1 

1 

h. 

Brahmin x Mahishya 

1 

— 

1 

7. 

Kayastha x Kayastha 

0 

4 

2 

8. 

Kayastha x Teli 

2 

1 

1 

<). 

Kayasthan x Sadgope 

1 

— 

1 

10. 

Kayastha x Mahishya 

3 

2 

1 

11. 

Kayastha x Goala 

1 

1 

— 

12. 

Kayastha x Bagdi 

1 

1 

-- 

18 

Kavastha x Tanti 

2 

1 

1 

U. 

Teli x Teh 

5 

2 

8 

j 5. 

Teli x Baishnab 

1 

1 


i o. 

Teli x Mahishya 

3 

2 

1 

17. 

Teli x Sadgoup 

1 

1 

— 

18 

Teli x Bagdi 

2 

1 

1 

10. 

Teli x Tanti 

1 

— 

1 

20. 

Teli x (ioala 

t 

1 


21. 

Mahishya x Mahishya 

(j 

2 

4 

22 

Mahishya x Bagdi 

2 


2 

28. 

Mahishya x Tanti 

1 

1 

— 

21. 

Bagdi x Bagdi 

10 

4 

0 

25. 

Bagdi x Tanti 

8 

1 

2 

20. 

Bagdi \ Goala 

2 

1 

1 



Total 78 

88 

40 


Conclusion : 


This type of friendship cuts accross ca sir harries and makes inter - 
easte relations stronger. After making friendships, visits and return 
visits are made by the friends with exchange of gifts 

Brahmins do not take boiled rice in the house of the people of lower 
caste as a rule. Sometimes they take boiled rice to a house of lower 
castes prepared by a Brahmin cook. But they take meals in the same 
row with the people of lower caste during festival occasions only in the 
friend’s house. This type of friendship strengthens inter-caste relations 
day by day by maintaining social solidarity. 

Anthropological Survey of India, Calcutta 
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HARISII CHANDRA PRASAD 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOLKLORISTIC STUDIES IN BIHAR 
Books, Articles, Reports and Monographs in English and Hindi 

II (a) HINDI BOOKS 


ARID NAVA, Jaideva Das 

\Sarjom va-Dumba nr Shal-Piishpa- 
Guehchha. lmampaUi (Daibhanga) . 
Yogama\a Prakashaii, 1958, 120 p Con- 
lains marriage songs oi‘ I he IIo Inbe, 
grouped according lo various occasions 
and each song is accompanied h\ a 
Hindi rendering 

■ V ml i or Yivali, lmampaUi (Darhlianga), 
Yogainaya Prakashan, 1958, p. Con- 
tains an interesting detailed account ot 
tile ddl'ereiil kinds ol’ marriages prevail- 
ing among the IIos 

IIo Rliaslia aur usaka Sahilya. Patna, 
Rihar Rashtra-RIiasha Panshad An 
es.sav read under the auspices ol Rihar 
R.ishtra-Rhasha Parishad on one ol its 
anniversary or 5th Oct , 1959, p 

Contains many mariiage songs as 
illustrations with their Hindi transla- 
tion. 

AHMAD. Jiauddin 

Ihhar Ke Adivasi, Patna, Gangn Pusla- 
kalya. 1959 5 + 128 p. Plates, hihlio- 

giaphy etc. A detailed account ol the 
aboriginals ol Cbolaiiagpur. 

AMRASIITV Gandadhar Prasad 

‘Ihhar Ki Rhashayen our Roliyon, 
Patna, Granlhinaln Karyalva, 1988, 15 
p Linguistic. 

ARRIND, Janak 

‘Rharal Ke Adivasi, Ambala Cantl , 
1057. 


ARCHER, W (i , Toppo, lhshraiii 
Troliimis, Hahn, V & Lakra, Dharma 
Das 

Ld Khoia KhelJiel \ I'he Rlue land), 
L.ihcnasarai, Puslak Rhandar, (2 Vols ) 
Yol. I in 1010, 510 p and Yol. II in 

1011, 810 p Contains 20,000 Oraon 
songs and 100 Oraon riddles in original 

VRC1IHR, \V. (i.. Kharia .lalru 

Dungdiing, Hand & Telelolmn 
Manmasch 

‘Kharia Along, Ranchi. .lalru Kharia, 
KanaUa Chhapakhana, 1012, 202 p 
Contains 1,528 Kharia songs and ‘Mb 
Kharia riddels in Kharia language 

\RCIIER, \Y G , Dulla, R K. and Rama, 
Ranu handra. 

IIo Durang, Pallia, Cmled Press. 1042, 
277 j) Contains 085 IIo songs and 400 
Ho riddler* s in original 

ARCHER, \V. G., Hansa. Dilbai and 

Ilausa, Samuel 

‘Munda Durang. Pallia, Cmled Press, 

1012, 520 p Contains 1,041 Munda 
songs in original 

ARCHER, \V. (i and Prasad, Sankaia 

‘Rhojpuri Gram Gil, Palna, Law Press, 
1948, 210 p. Con I ai ns 877 Rho jpuri 
songs in original. Collected from the 
Kayaslha family of Shahabad Dislricl. 
All ihese songs originally appeared in 



JIJOHS. Voi wviii, Pis. d, 1, Vtil. wijk, 
Pis. J, \ Appendices. 

AIAAM, Sampalli 

'Magalu Bhasha inir Sahiha K:t 
Anh\ an, A I) lall. Diesis Patna 
[ muisih I9nd (diuimnar, songs, lairs, 
\ '■i , a!/ii!ai \ 

Veguhi Lok S.iIiiIn a. Pallia. Hindi 
San' ha Sails, n , P.lon 

‘Mag.dn \\akaiaii Kosli, Jahnn.ihad 
( ( i a \ a 1 . K 1 1 ni Prakashaii, 190a, Jh-f 
8(’H l>4 > p gi animal and vocalmlaiN 

AWASTIll. Uajcndia 

‘Pillar ki Lok kalhaven, Nrw Dilhi, 
Alma Pam & Sons. 1900 

limiaic \c 1 1 \ i^i Bmnlas. B'»mba> 
Pi a k idilan 

CHAUBEY. Ganesh 

‘PdiMjpu'i Bhasha am Naliih i Palna, 
Bih.u hadilra Bh isha-Pai ish id, 12 1 p 
\ 1 1 issi\ lead lindci llie auspices nl one 
<•1 l lie Pandiad's animeisar> cm nth 
Oct. I9V.I 

Di:\ I, I lid ii Mala 

Mat . I. dill M a I d 1 1 1 a (Poriieai, kala 
S.i list li.i n 1901, I >() p In tin* Hi »>l 21 
pages, llie anlliniess lias given a link 
almul talk diama and m the remain- 
ing 88 pares Ike song n! ’.I al-.Ialin' 

.Ml V, Dec n Baiidhu 

'Maillnh Bhasha Kosli. Isahpui (I)ar- 
l »h ;i ii a l , 1872 ( s ) , 00 -|-, ‘tan p voc.i- 

kalai \ 

-1 1 1 A . Kashi Nath 

‘(ia\a Sliraddh Paddhali, Varanasi, 
Iahrai mil, Shvania Mahavid\alaya, (V2 
p Pailh & Superslilum. 


AHA, Subhadra 

‘Madliili Bhasha Ki Hup Rachana, A.D. 
Hit. Thesis, Palna University, 1944. 

KLLA, Hh.i^uiii Das and Aklnl Vina> 

JKiin-M Ad mi Jaliyaii, Allahabad, 
idii-insa (iraiUhamala, 11), jl). 3,>(> p. 
Uniiiains a chapter nil llie aboriginals 
ol Bihar. iiisloni, dance, song etc 

KliAiUI. Vi«di\\ amhlmi Nalh 

v H ■ : i i i LnkniJi kosli, Caiculla. Hanson 
Ibi.id 1 912.1, dm) p. Uhoipuri piovehs. 

kl.Nki , Pi ilhw u handra and Novell, 
kewal Ham 

Ihiuli S.ml.di kosli, Yaid\aiialh (L)c\a- 
gh u 1 > mtal Pahaina Sew a Mandal, 

19. d Pnc k<‘l Honk Si/e, \ ncahalai \ 

kl Lki \ K \ K h.ilden U.d 

‘hhcijpui i lv.ihanl, .Jha|hih,il, Mu/allar- 
pm', llie aulhni, n d Bhojpmi pimeib 
l n\ e! died 

UAL, 'i ej, Nuia\un 

UMailhili Lnk gilon Ka Adh\ avail, Agia, 
\ mod Pu-slak M.mdir, 1902. A Ph I) 
tliesis ac< opted b\ llie linursih nl 
Nagpm Mai I hh snugs 

MA1II.SII, iMaluswan Smha 

‘Aangika llhasha am Salnlya, Palna, 
Ihhar Hashlia hJi.isha Parish, id An 
essa> lead under llie auspices ol [he 
Panshad m one ol its ammci sai \ on 
alh Ocl, 19d9, 10 p Contains 10 lulk- 
scmgs, lo piovcrbs and 8 riddles 

MALLIK, Bi«i|esh\vai 

Kosi-(iil, Bihar, Panchgachhia, 1947, 
44 p. 4a Kosi songs (Maithilr 
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Mallik, Lalitoshwai* 

'Ko>i Lok-gd, Madhipura (Saharsha). 
I ij i vei'i fic'tl 

MI. SI IRA, Bhuwaneshwar Nalh and 
Mishra, Vikrainadilya 

‘K.ihuw al Kosli, Palna, Bihar Kashira 
Bhasha Parishad, 1905, 8 + 1 4 -r 8d2 p 
Contains proverbs ot Kihari languages 
will explained 

Ml. ,1111 V . Mn.dhai 

“Bhojpuri Lok-gilon Ko \ iviflh Kup, 
M ■ a Prakash Printing Woiks Cine 
lb. Allahabad, 1 90 1 . 181 p 

■| h-upuii Parbeliyan, Mu/nlVarpui, 
.bin! i ( i i a n I ba lux a , 1900. 41 p Coil- 

la.i 1 j:»<) i iddlcs wilh aiisweis In firsl 
IS pages lii'auhlul ml rndiiehon aJxiiil 
i lit ni".'in ,dicl development ill nddli's 
is ,t\ ,nl:d*le 

M 1 Si IK M I mesh 

M.nlhili 1 iliasha aur Sahilya, Palna 
liili , ii Kashli n-Bhasha-Pai isliad An 
( * s ,i\ iiad 1 1 1 1 < 1 1 * r I lit* auspices o| one ol 
ds .mim crsai \ oil ‘22nd March, 1902* 

Mailhili Sainskuh O Sahlnala, I)ai- 
! hang.i. I 9a a. a 1 p 

Ml \ 1 ) \, I >1 i : i i \ a }ee 

1), n'.'i .1 ainak i 1 1 * 1 1 c > Kalniliko, 
Ka’ii l;u Supci inlciidciil ol (ioxernmeiil 
Pi nil mg, 191*1, .‘MU j* Contains 20 
Mi-iid; lolk songs ales in original 

:p>\\id\'.[ p s 

V aad.’in Reader, Ranchi, the author, 
1 9 a 7 , d parts First part contains 8 
lojk-lalcs and the second part has 10 

snugs 

* ‘Najrpuriya Sadam Sahilya, Ranchi, the 


auih< t, 1904, lad p. Two parts, First 
pail contains 8 laics and the second 
pail has 108 lolk-songs which aio sung 
011 dillc rcn l occasion and seasons 

Vigpunya Sadam Roli Ka Yxak.n.m, 
Ranchi, the author, 1900, 100 p. (ir.tin- 
111:1 r. A conipaiativc studs 

PRAKASH, Hari 

‘Hainan* Adnasi, Delhi, Baiisal & Co, 
Pi0l 

Pi? AS \ I). \ isliw a \.i III 

Ivin m.di lih.ishu am Salnha, Palna, 
Ihliar, Kashira Rhash P.nish..d Ail 
Rihar Kashi 1 a-Rhasha Parisiiad An 
cssax nail undci Ihe auspices ej Ihe 
Ihe iMiidi.nl m ‘die its .mim ci s.u \ on 
28 1 h Man h. 1900. 10 ]. Coni. nil s|\\o 
songs ol Ihe Kurin. ii mini mi ^onu* s<*ng 
ol Ihe Kliolla language s 

‘M.ig.du Samsk.ii (nl. I *.1 1 11 : 1 , Ihhai 
Rashlra Rhasha Pa 11 sh.nl, 190*2, 9 i-d0K 
p V eollei lion ol Mag. dn <*i remoninl 
songs along wilh 111 I 1 odneloi v Holes 
.uni meaning ol till* wonls lound m Ihe 
Ic\l 

PRASV1), Yishw analh. .Shashi, Shnil id "\ .1 
and SJi.iima. Hadha Yall.n 

Krishi-Kosh to \ r ol I, Palna, 

I ’dial* Rnsfihu Khasha Paiish.nl. I9.’*9, 
.57 1 Ma j* Map Ribliogi aph\ Coni. mis 
wonls wlnih . 11 c mil ilK used j(*r agn 
( iillm al pm [kim's 

K 1 ishi-K» »sh to Vol II To 

I •• published bv Palna, Ihliar Rashlia 
Phasha Pai ish.nl. til Pn ss 

PRASAD, Vishwa N.illi and 
JHA. Sudhakar 

‘Linguistic survey ot Sadar sub-division 
(*l Manhhuni and Dhalbhurn (Singh- 
bhum), Patna, Rihar Rashlra Bhasha 
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Parishad, 1958, 60 + 355. tales, songs 

ole. 

I'll ASAD, Devaki Nandan 

‘Na Dliiir Ankhi Jal Ankhi Pale, Patna, 
The Pallia publishers, 1958, 240 p. Con- 
laiii-s lOCi Jhumur ancl dance songs ol 
Km mail language spoken in Marbluun. 

‘K< ic Akuha Bhasha Kele ulal Asha, 
Palna, The Palna Publishers, 1958, 
songs 

P 11 AS AD, Knshuadeva 

‘Magalu Bhadia Salulya,, Palna, Bihar 
Hash Ira Bhasha Parishad An essay 
lead undei llu* auspiees in one oi i Is 
tmnnersai v on 30lh March, 1952 

PRASAD Mahaslnvar 

Maiukati Khikh.ui r l nakur, Bhojpuri 
Pamvar, Palna, 1901 pp. 112. An 
•i ppr c‘c i<i 1 1 \ <- renews ol llie dance-songs 
ol Hli ikli.n 1 1 Thaktii, a lolk-dainatisl. 

RAKESII, Ham Ekbal Singh 

‘M.ulluli Kok gil, Prayag, Hindi Sahiha 
Sanmiclan, 1942, 432 p. Mailluli iolk- 
songs accompanied by Hindi paraphra- 
sings 

HAMANANDA and 
Shashi, Shreekanla 

‘Mag, dn Lok-gil, lhllar, Magalu Mandal, 
Palna, 1903, 08 p. A special number 
ol M again periodical ‘Hi bar’. 

RAY SI1ARMA. Has Hihan 

‘Bhojpuri Vyakaran, Varanasi, Ilaj-Guru 
Malha Shivalaya 1901. 90 p. Hhojpuri 
Cirammar 

SAHAY, Sluvapujan 

‘Bihar Ka Vihar (Palna, 1919). Repro- 


duced 111 ‘Shivapujan Rachanawali’, 
Palna, Bihar Rashtra-Bhasha-Parishad, 
1950, 1-97 p. Contains an account ol 
aboriginals ol Cliotanagpur. 

SAHAY, Sluvapujan and 
Jha, Digambar (ed) 

‘Bihar ki Malul.s\eii, Palna, Mahila 
Charklia Sunnis, 1902 An Abliinandan 
(iranUia presenled to Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad Jorniei President ol Republic 
India, oil e\e oi his birth-dav, celebra- 
tion on 3rd Dee., 1902. Contains 0 
essays on Bihan lolk-lileralure. 

SAMLER, Doman Salm 

‘S.ml.di Pi.i\eshiku (3 parls), Yuichu- 
n.ilh (Deoghai), Santa! Pahama Sewn 
Mandal, 1951 Sanlali Grammar 

'Saiilali Hliasha aur Sahilva, Palna, 
Hili.tr Hasblra-HJiasba-Parisliad. An 
cssax re id under the auspices ol Bihar 
Rashlra Hliasha Parishad ill one of i Is 
anniversary on 20lli March. 1955, 10 p 
songs, grammar etc. 

‘Sanlali Prakasluka, Palldalia (S P ) 
I)a \ a I Puslak Bliawan, 191)1, 170 p 

Sanlali Grammar 

SAXKHITYAYAN. Rahul 

‘Pm alala\ a N unhandhavali, Prasag, 
Indian Press Lid , 1937. Contains one 
cssax on the ‘Tharif oi Champaran 
Dislucl at pages 115-20. 

SANKRITYAYAN, Rahul and 
Lpadliava, K. D (ed.) 

‘Hindi Sahilva Ka Yrilial Ilihas (Pari 
\vi), Kashi, Nagan Pracharini Sablia 
1900, Mailluli, Magahi and Bhojpuri 
languages have been treated at pp. 
1-178. 

SANYAL, Nnlin Mohan 
‘Bihar Bhashayan Ki Utpati aur Vfkas. 
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A Ph. D. Thesis, Calcutta University, 
1943 . 

SHARMA, Nulin Vilochan ami 
Sharma, Radha Vallav 

‘Lok-Sahitya Akar Sahitya Suchi, Patna, 
Bihar Rashlra Bhnsha Parishad, 1960, 
3S }). Originally appeared in ‘Sahitya’ 
(Patna) in xi. 1, April, I960, 9-52 p. 
Contains a list o! articles published in 
VASIL and 'J UORS’ lrom 1833 to 1936. 
A bibliography. 

SHARMA, Nalin Violochan and 
Mishra, Vikrainaditva 

‘Lok-GAtha Parichava, Patna, Ihhar 
Rashlra-Bhasha Parisliad, 1939, 24 p 

Originally appeared in ‘Sahily’ (Patna), 
ix, 4, January, 1939, 40-63 p 
‘Lok-Kalha Kosli, Patna, Rihai Raslitra 
Bhaslia Parishad, 1939, 32 p Originally 
appeared in ‘Sahitya’ (Patna). i\. 4, 
January, 1939, 9-41 p. 

SIIARMA, Vishwa Milra 

‘Bharat Ka Lok Nrilva, Delhi, Almaram 
& sons, 1961, 116 p Contains a ton- 
cised and illustrated description of folk- 
danccs ol' Bihar. 

SHRIVASTVA, Himanshu 

‘Bolali Lok Kathayen, Delhi, Samaj 
Prakashan, 1938, tales. 

SHASTRI. Jagdish Bhagwati Prakash 

‘Lalach Jiva Ke Javval, Patna, Puslak 
Bhandar, 1955, 112 p. tales (Bhojpuri) 

SINIIA, Anima 

‘Math ili Lok git, a Ph.D. Thesis, Cal- 
cutta University, 1962. Maithili folk- 
songs. 

SINHA, Bhairavinandan 
‘Krishi Hi Rahawaten, Patna, Agricul- 


ture Department. 1961, 84 p. Contains 
566 proverbs grouped under different 
headings, such as ‘Kheti Sambandhi 
Rahawaten’, ‘Jyotish Sambandhi Kaha- 
ten,’ ‘Pashu-Palan Sambandhi Kaha- 
waten, etc. Proverbs. 

SI MIA, Durgashankar Prasatl Nath 

Bhojpuri Lok-gilnn men Kanin Rns, 
Prayag, Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 1944, 
196 p Songs (Bhojpuri). 

SINIIA, Keshari Kumar 

‘Nagpuri Bhaslia aur Sahitya, Patna, 
Bihar Rashlra Bhaslia Parisad. An 
essay read umlei the auspices of the 
Parishad in one ol ils anniversary on 
30lh March. 1958, 12 p Contains some 
tolk-songs as illustrations 

SINIIA. Mahadeo Prasad 

‘Lonkayan (Haldi Garb Ke Land), 
Banaras, Tliakur Prasad Bookseller, 
192 p A Bhojpuri Ballad 

Shobha Nayak Banjara, (16 parts), 
Banaras, Tliakur Prasad Bookseller, 
141 [> A Bhojpuri ballad. 

Soralhi Brijbhar (96 parts), Banaras, 
Tliakur Prasad Bookseller, 800 p. A 
Bhojpuri ballad. 

SINIIA, Narendra Prasad 

‘Bihula Bala Lakhandar, Bararas, 
Thukur Prasad Bookseller, 136, p. A 
Bhojpuri ballad. 

SINIIA, Raghuvira 

‘Maithili Gitanjali, Madhuhani (Dar- 
bhanga), 188 p. 302 Maithli songs. 

SINIIA, (Dr.) Shukadeva 

‘Bhojpuri Aur Hindi (Mazaffarpur 
1967), Bhavana Prakashan, pp. 1054- 
Appendices 79 pages. A comparative 
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study of Bhojpuri and other dialects of 
ltihar with Hindi. 

SOREN, Koval Ram and 
Kisakoo, Prithwichandra 

‘Hindi Santali Kosh, Vaidyonath (Deo- 
ghar), Santal Pahariya Scwa Mandal, 
1951. In pocket-book size. 

SOREN, Ludai 

‘Haparam Kowak Katha aur Dosae 
Scren, Vaidvanath (Deoghar), 1949. 
Santal Songs. Contains an introduction 
by Gopal Lai Verm a. 

SUDIIANSIIU, L. N. (Ed.) 

'Congress Abhig\an (iranlha, G7lh 
session of Indian National Congress, 
Patna, 1902 Contains essay on Bihari’ 

I 'oik lore. 

Si: LANK LIN, Rhini Ram 
TInkaji, Ranaias. 1880 I lo Grammar. 

TICCA, Makail 

‘Kallha Ara Kallha, William Idanau, 
A Ho Grammar. 

TIWARI, Siwaram 

‘Rajjika Rhaslia aur Sahitya, Patna, 
Ihhar Rashlra Rbasha Parishad on its 
anniversary on 27th March, 1904. Con- 
tains one folk-take, 2 folk-songs & 9 
proverbs. 

TIWARI, Udai Narayan 

‘Bhojpuri Bhasha aur Sahitya, Patna, 
Bihar Rashlra Bhasha Parishal, 1954, 
300 p. A D Litt. Thesis. Contains 
Bhojpuri, Magahi and Maithili Gram- 
mars. 

TRIG UN AY AT, Jagdish 
‘Bansari Baj Rahi, Patna, Bihar Rashtra 


Bhasha Parishad, 1957, 421 p. Con- 
tains 357 Munda folk song with Hindi 
Paraphrasing, Presents a masterpiece 
introduction of Munda language. 

‘Oraon Bhash aur Sahitya, Patna, Bihar 
Raslra Bhasha Parishad. An essay read 
under the auspices of one of its anni- 
versary on 30lh March, 1958. 

‘Soso-Bonga, Ranchi, Shikshak Sahayog 
Bhandar, 1900, 123 p. Munda ballad. 

UMASHANKAR 

‘Santal Samskriti Ko rup-rekha, Patna, 
Nirman Prakashan, 1960, 592+19 p. 

Plate, bibliography etc. Contains two 
tales which originally appeared in the 
Tribal Heritage . A study of Santals’ 
by W. J. Culshaw. 

I PADI1YAYA, Krishna Dcva 

'Bhojpuri aur Usakn Sahitya, Raja- 
kanial Prakashan, Delhi, 1957, pp. 151. 
Throws ligbl on Bhikari Bidesiya 
school ol lolk drama at pp 122-30. 

VATS A, Shiva niurti Sinlia 

‘Mithila Ki Lok-Kathayei), Delhi, 
Atmararn & Sons, 1959, 48 p. 5 Mailhli. 
tales 

‘Bihar Ki Lok-Kalhayen Delhi, Almaran 
& Sons, 1900, 00 p. 4 folk-tales. 

VERMA, Kcshav Chandra 

‘Bharliva Nrilya-Kala, Allahabad, Kilab 
Mahal. 1901, 190 p. Contains a glimpse 
of Munhar Lok-Norilya’ ol Bihar. 

VERMA, llmakanta and 
Prasad, Vishwanath 

‘Sanchva, Hazipur, Sangil-Nalya Shodh 
Mandal, 70 p. A Collection of folk- 
songss, sung in Hazipur area. 
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VINOD. Buijnath Shinha 


COMPILATION 


‘Bhojpuri Lok-Sahitya : Ek Adhyayan, 
Patna, Gyanpitha Pvt, Ltd., 1958, 
236 p. 

131 NOD, Bhgawan Chandra 

‘Kar Bhala Hoga Bhala, Delhi, Siesta 
Sahitya Mandal, I960, 120 p. Contains 
8 Maithili folk-songs. 

VIDYARTHI, L. P. 

‘Bhartiya Nagar in the series in Bhar- 
tiya Samskrit, Delhi, Rajkamal Praksha- 
han, 1966. Includes a chapter on the 
! olk-culture oi Ranchi. 

VIDYARTIII, L. P. Majumdar, D. N., 
Snchchidunanda & Trigunavat, 

Jagdish (cd.) 

‘Bihar Ko Adivasi, Piitna, College Cen- 
tre, 1960, 250 p. 

VIDYARTHI, L. P., Malhur, K. C. and 
SINHA, J. P. 

‘Manav Sashtra Ki Rup-Rekha, Merrill 
City, Kedarmilh Raimicilh, 1961. 

YODIIYA Rii|cmlr«i Kumar 

‘Magahi Ke Vyakaran, Pallia, Maghi 
Parisliad, I960, 56 p. 


Panchdash Lok-Bhasha Nibandhavali, 
Patna, Bihar Roshtra Bhasha Parishad, 
19G1. Includes the following essays 
read under the auspices ol different 
anniversaries oi the Parishad : — 

(a) Magahi Bhasha Sahitya— Sliri Kri- 
shnadeva Prasad. 

(l>) Maithili Bhasha aur Sahitya— Dr. 
Uniesh Mishra. 

(c) Santali Bhasha aur Sahitya — Shri 
Doman Sahu Sa nicer. 

(cl) Nagpuri Bhasha aur Sahitya— Prof. 
Keshari Kumar Sinha. 

(e) Oraon Bhasha aur Sahitya— Sri 
Jagdish Trigunavat. 

(I) Angika Bhasha aur Sahitya — Dr. 
Maslnvari Singh ‘Mahcsh’. 

(g) Ho Bhasha aur Sahitya— Shri 
Jaideva Das ‘Abhinava’. 

(ti) Rhojpuri Bhasha aur Sahitya — Shri 
(iaiicsh Chauhc) . 

Ill Km mail Bhaslm aur Sahitya -l)r. 
Yishwaiialh Prasad 


To be Shortly Published 

BIHAR IN FOLKLORE STUDY 
Edited by Dr. L. P. Vidyarthi, & Pandit Ganesh Chaubey 

It is a book of the books on regional folklore of India series 
In it different regional scholars will contribute their best 
articles on the subject. Sankar Sen Gupta is the General Editor 
of the series who will write the Introduction. 

Demy 8vo, about 250 pages, photos, map. 

Indian Publications 
3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-1 
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K. Radha Krishna Murty 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FOLK SOCIETY 
AND IT’S SONGS 


In sociological and social anthropological literature, the concept of 
folk-society is given a considerable place. In fact many of the classical 
sociologists and social anthropologists devoted their attention to the 
change of society from that of folk to urban type, and the consequent 
impact of rapid urbanisation and industrialization on the folk-culture. 
Redfield 1 has illustrated elaborately the characteristics of a folk-society 
and the processes of change along the folk-urban continnum. 

Nature of folk-society : 

Folk-society consists of sparse population which are inter-related 
and interdependent. Being small in size, this society is completely 
isolated from the developed societies. The people are homogeneous in 
their nature with a strong sense of social integration and solidarity. 
Their behaviour is traditional and customs, values, mores influence and 
control the activities of individuals. Folk society is a sacred society. 
The individual’s status is largely based upon ascribed system. 
Primary and face to face relationships are maintained by the indivi- 
duals. Kinship is a dominant factor and sometimes fictitious or 
jocular relationships play an important role. We can find in this type 
of society what Durkheim calls “Mechanic solidarity.” Slight division 
of labour and specialization appears in this folk-society. Joint family 
can equally enjoy the common property. According to Kroeber 2 
“Narrowness, depth, and intensity are the qualities of folk-cultures." 
The people show much faith in supernatural things and magic. Their 
predominant occupation is farming and fishing. But at the same time 
they can do several other crafts. Here it is apt to quote Maclver’s 
statement 3 that “the individual is in constant contact with nature 
not as the artist in aesthetic appreciation, nor as the scientist who 
seeks to know her secrets for their own sake but as the practical worker 
who must wrest a living from the soil.” 


1. Redfield : "Little community." 

2. A. L. Kroeber : "Anthropology", page 2882. 

R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page "Society— An introductory Analysis. 



From this type of folk-society, there develops a supreme product 
namely, folk-culture which consists of songs, dances and other contents 
of lore. So, society is the over all builting structure from which 
culture grows. And the culture in turn determines the behaviour and 
quality of the folk. So, to Howard W. Odum 4 “folk is the constant 
element for bridging the distance between the two.” 

But industrialization, modernization, and urbanization are likely 
to have an adverse effect on the folk-lore especially the folk-songs, 
folk-customs, age old traditions and values are neglected, ignored and 
modernised Western culture is completely imitated by a number of 
developing societies. The changing economic and educational condi- 
tions and the influence of Western culture indicate that if the present 
day folk-songs of the country are to be preserved, they must be 
collected and interpreted now. When the folk-songs are no more 
heard or recorded, the sociological understanding of the ethos and 
continuity of the values of a society and its culture seems rather 
difficult. 

Nature of folk-songs : 

The folk-songs are those songs having a popular character and 
habitually sung by the people. These songs rest on a combination of 
ethical and social principles. That is why these are the instruments 
round which the social and ethical systems rotate. Once the Editor of 
the E, P. New York writes in stating the reason of the creation of folk- 
songs : “A life of isolation without books or newspapers, telephone or 
radio, breeds songs and ballads. The gamut of human experience has 
been portrayed through this unrecorded literature of the people. 
These people had no literary conventions to uphold. But they were 
lonely, sad or glad and they sought diversions.’’ 

The first and foremost feature of the folk-songs is that there exists 
no author or poet. It is the combined effort of the folk. Even though 
in some cases the writer writes the songs, he does not care to mention 
his name at all. He is just like the anonymous sculptor who even does 
not mention his name and place. The reason why the folk-songs do 
not go after any composer is aptly described in the following quotation. 
“Mr. Khiti Mohan Sen once asked a Baul why is it that they make 
no effort to preserve the names of the composers of their songs. The 
elderly Baul, pointing first to the full river where boats were passing 
under sail and then to the almost dry canal, where boats stood on the 

4. Howard W. Odum's selected papers : Folk-Region and Society. 
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mud, answered "Do the boats under full sail leave any trace of their 
passage ? The track of the boat being pushed along the canal is 
marked plainly in the mud. Which is the simpler and more natural 
way ? Ours is the simple way. The leaving of foot-prints is artificial 
and unimportant .” 5 So the proper tribute of the author is its conti- 
nuity in the heart and memory of the people. That is why folk-songs 
became the joint property of all. Just like water, wind and light they 
must be enjoyed by all. There ajre no rights and claims for a folksongs 
and individual. Whereas in the classical literature there is the author 
and he claims full rights and liberty over any changes or alternatives of 
his work. But here the verses of the folk-songs are composed on the 
spur of the moment by various participants. This is what we call the 
communal composition. “A song made in this way is no man’s 
property and has no individual author. The folk is its author .” 6 

The next important nature of the folk-songs is its social heritage. 
The term social heritage was used by Graham Wallas to signify “the 
knowledge and expedients and habits which are socially transmitted, 
being handed down from generation to generation through social 
participation and education. ’ 7 So several things like art, myths, songs, 
traditions etc., are left by old men and the younger ones are imbibing 
and preserving them ones. This is simply going on by the process of 
socialization. “Thus the tools that man uses, the art he creates the 
Gods he worships, his courtship and marriage practices his very ideas 
are dependent on his social heritage .” 8 Thus, by means of social heri- 
tage the songs are handed down from singer to singer without aid of 
any print. 

Folk-songs are dynamic and flexible in their nature. They are 
willing to change along the way of travel according to the needs or 
creativeness of any particular singer or group. There is no perfect 
and complete structure and shape to these songs. Whereas in the 
classical literature the author predetermines the clearcut structure and 
base to his theme and frames the ideas. But the folk-song can take 
various shapes and styles by passing through various hands. So 
omissions and commissions are commonly found in the folk-songs. “It 
follows that a genuinely popular ballad can have no fixed and final 
form, no sole authentic version. There are texts but there is no text.” v 

5. The March of India— Mystic Minstrels of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 1, Sept-Oct.. 

1952. 

6. G. L. K. In English and Scottish Ballads of F. J. Child. 

7. Our Social Heritage (new Haven, 1921) (p. 14). 

8. R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page. “Society" An introductory analysis page 12L 

9. F. J. Child : “English and Scottish Ballads”. 
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Time factor is the next feaure of the folk-songs. We cannot 
determine the date and year in which these songs came into existence. 
They never have any ascertainable date. When we are in doubt of how 
old is that folk-song ? We can clear off our doubt by seeing the appro- 
priate reply given by a Western poet — “A folk-song is neither new nor 
old because it is continually taking on new life, it is an individual 
flowering on a common stem.” 10 

A further limitation of the folk-song must be mentioned, namely 
that it survives by oral tradition. In certain remote societies and 
tribes people are found without skill to read or write. Such type of 
people express their feelings by means of songs and dances in common 
gatherings. These events are of quite local origin and present common 
interest to the folk. So songs and dances are useful in the process of 
communicating their ideas, feelings and aptitudes. Again through the 
process of listening and learning, these songs are surviving. 

Folksongs have their own independent and original styles. The 
songs are easy to learn and the folk can very easily catch the style. 
The composers as well as the singers of these songs do not worry about 
grammar. Refrain is common and interesting in these songs. When 
one individual is singing, the remaining people at that spot may catch 
the refrain at the end of each verse. This we can observe in 1 the labour 
or work songs. For example, Bee songs, boat songs etc. When the 
people are doing like this they can forget their manual labour and feel 
as if they are enjoying the work actually. 

Finally, the main theme of these songs consists of the life, aims, 
objectives, values, joys and sorrows of the common folk. Sometimes 
these songs also carry the themes of historical and epic times. Any 
way the themes clearly reflect the social, economic, political and cultural 
conditions of the people. They could either be comedies or tragedies. 
The composer with his simplicity of thought selects the subject which 
can provoke the people with various thought patterns namely, philoso- 
phical, metphysical, devotional, romantic, thrill, wonder, imagination, 
melancholic and even pathetic moods. So, ultimately, “A Nation 
reborn must be inspired by its folk-songs.” 11 

Conclusion : 

Thus folk songs contain a language which is highly personalised 
and emotion packed. Again knowledge gained through such devices 
will not only be quickly acquired, and understood but also remembered 

10. R. V. W. — The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

11. Devendra Satyarthi : The illustrated weekly of India, November, 12 (1944). 
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long. Thus they have great potentialities of communication in pro- 
moting social change and social development. These advantages 
should be properly utilised in community development involving 
particularly rural or folk communities. 

Note : The author acknowledges the influence of the book “Tclugu Janapada Geya 
Sahityamu” by Dr. B. Rama Raju, on his analysis of the character of folk 
songs. 

I 
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Maori tale 

Kknnetii df Courcy Low 

THE GOBLIN’S HOUSE 


Once upon a time, the king of a strange and now forgotten country 
went hunting in a dark forest near the sea-shore. The king’s name 
was Rua and he took with him his son Toka and a number of other 
boys. Toka decided to go swimming with some of his companions 
while his father hunted in the forest ; but when the king returned 
from his hunting excursion, lie discovered that the young prince was 
not with his friends. 

“Where is my son ?” asked the king. 

“He swam far out into the sea with us, ‘answered one of the boys,’ 
and he never came back. We fear the Sea-Goblins have taken him, for 
darkness had fallen and many dark, mysterious shapes pursued us as 
we swam for the shore.” 

The king was filled with grief at this doleful news. 

“Alas !’ he cried, ‘my beloved son, taken away from me by the 
wicked Sea-Goblins. I am full of sadness. What will I do ?” 

As he walked dejectedly along the rocks by the shore, the king’s 
mind was filled with agitation. Suddenly, raising his hands above his 
head, he called out in a loud voice : 

“O’ Spirit of the Ocean, tell me what has become of my son, so that 
I may know what to do !” 

Almost immediately after this plea, a strange thing happened. 
A large column of mist rose out of the sea like a water-spout, and it 
towered high up in the air like a creature half-serpent and half-man. 
As the king rubbed his eyes in astonishment, in the centre of the huge 
misty form there appeared a shining but faint vision of his son. The 
king spoke again : 

“I can see my son ; a mighty form appears to bring him back to 
me across the ocean. I can see him, but how frail and faint his figure 
looks. Speak to me ... . speak to me ... . the vision is like the ghost ot 
my son, not like his real self at all. Speak to me.” 

In dismal tones the form in the centre of the whirling mist 
answered the king . 

“You are right father,' said the ghostly form of the boy, ‘what you 


5 



can see is not mv real self but. the shadow of my true being. When 1 
was out bathing in the ocean with the other boys, I felt myself suddenly 
grabbed by a number of strong hands and dragged under the waves. I 



A Statue of a Maori Girl of Newzealand 


am now a captive in the dark, cold, underwater dungeons where the 
Sea-Goblins live. Help me.... help me., .save me from this terrible 
fate !” 
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The voice, together with the mist, faded away as quickly as it had 
appeared and the pathetic shadow of Toka’s form sank back into the 
turbulent sea. 

But now the king knew what he was to do. His sorrow was 
replaced by anger as he marched in a determined manner down the 
beach and shouted above the roar of the waves : 

“Now I know my duty. I will plunge into the ocean and search 
the caverns of the mighty deep until I find my son. Luckily I have 
one magic gift, it is the power to breathe underwater. I cannot drown. 

I will never rise to the surface until I find my son and punish the Sea- 
Goblins for their dastardly act.” 

Boldly the king plunged through the foaming breakers, and soon 
he reached the bottom of the sea. The darkness down there was so 
intense that many times he stumbled and often he was attacked by 
weird slimy creatures that writhed and curled around his body. He 
managed to fight off these vicious denizens of the deep, and all through 
the night he passed resolutely through deep hollows and over wave- 
beaten hills. 

In the morning great beams of light from the sun, illuminated the 
floor of the ocean and revealed to the king’s astonished gaze, a very 
strange scene Before him stretched a wide greenish looking plain 
over which, fishes of all sizes, shapes and colours swam in perpetual 
motion. In the middle of this under-water plain stood a large rambling 
old wooden house decorated with manv hideous carvings in the shape 
of sinister creatures of the sea like serpents and sharks. Intuitively 
the king knew that, this building was the home of the goblins. For a 
moment or two he paused and gazed fixedly at the scene in front ot 
him and as he did so, there came to his ears, the sound of a soft plead- 
ing voice. It was Prince Toka again calling lor assistance ; 

“Help ! Help ! T am the prisoner of the Sea Goblins,’ cried the 
voice. ‘Help ! 11 is dark and miserable here and I will never see the 

light of day again unless r can escape from the clutches of my wicked 
captors.” 

As the voice faded away, he king said to himself : 

“That was indeed my son’s voice, and right in front of me is the 
Sea-Goblins house where he is held prisoner. 1 move in closer and 
closer., .what is this I see? My heart stands still with horror. 
There is a life-like figure of my son standing over the doorway. The 
Goblins have turned his body into wood and set it up as an ornament 
for their house. So that is why they stole him, to make a statue of his 
body and imprison his soul in their foul home.” 

Electrified by this realisation, the king dashed into the house, but 
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no one was there. The rooms, decorated with repulsive paintings and 
carvings, were all empty and silent. He rushed out again and was 
startled to see an old woman dressed in a long garment made of green 
sea-weed coming towards him. 

He walked up to the astonished woman and asked : 

“Where are the Sea-Goblins ?” 

“They are far away in the deepest caves of the ocean, ‘came the 
reply ; ‘but who are you sir, that dares to come near the goblins’ home ?” 

“Never mind who 1 am, ‘replied the king.’ The goblins have 
killed my son and set his body over the door-way. Point out the track 
that leads to where the vile creatures are, so that I may sweep to my 
revenge.” 

A bright light came into the woman’s eyes when she heard these 
fighting words : 

“Ah!' she exclaimed, ‘At last. .. .at last someone has come to 
destroy these wicked beings. Stay here and I will tell you about a plan 
I have and I will certainly do all in my power to help bring the goblins 
to justice. I know the land from whence you have come because once 
I lived there myself. One day. long long ago, I was out on the sea 
with my husband in a fishing boat. A great storm came up and the 
sky turned black as ink. Just as we turned about to make for the 
shore, a dozen or more strong arms rose above the angry waves and 
dragged our boat under the water. We were captured by the goblins 
who killed my husband, but they kept me as a door-keeper for their 
house. 

I wept over your handsome son, ‘continued the woman, ‘when 
they brought him down, but being old and frail I couldn’t do anything 
to help him, but I am more than willing to aid you in punishing the 
goblins.” 

‘‘Then ‘said the king eagerly,’ tell me about the plan you 
mentioned.” 

“Listen, my friend,’ said the woman, ‘the goblins cannot bear the 
light of day. When sun-light falls on them it kills them instantly. 
All the hours when the sun penetrates down on to this plain, they 
spend in the darkest ocean caves. When night comes, they return to 
the house to eat and sleep. I keep watch at the door andimy task is to 
waken them when the first light of dawn appears so that they may 
leave the house before the sun-light enter.” 

“Yes, yes,’ cried he king impatiently, “but the plan, tell me about 
the plan !” 

“I am coming to that,’ answered the woman. ‘In the roof of the 
house are many cracks through which the day-light streams. You, 
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being strong, can climb upon the slippery roof and fill the cracks so as 
to shut out the light. While they are asleep ■foe can also block the doors 
and windows and every crack around them. Then, when morning 
comes, the house will be dark. The goblins will think it is still night 
and will sleep on. When the sun is strong and bright, we shall open 
the door and the light will kill them.” 

“Your plan is a good one,’ said the king. ‘Let us begin to execute 
it at once.” 

So the pair busied themselves gathering wood, and then, climbing 
on the roof of the house, the king filled the crevices until no light could 
enter through the chinks. He next climbed round the walls and 
stuffed every crack with wood and sea-weed. When his task was 
finished, the old woman said : 

“That is good. . . .the job has been well done. We must hide now 
because the sun is sinking fast and darkness is setting in. . . .my cruel 
masters will soon come home. The roof, the walls : the doors and 
windows have all been effectively blocked, and we have finished the 
work just in time because I can hear the goblins approaching us across 
the plain.” 

A tumult of shouting and screaming reached the king’s ears as he 
hid behind a corner of the old house. Pushing each other and quarrell- 
ing angrily, the ferocious creatures poured through the door-way into 
the house like a thick torrent of refuse and sacum. 

For about another hour the king listened to the sound of fierce 
arguments coming from inside the house as the goblins fought among 
themselves. Then there was a welcome silence. The enchantress 
sleep had overcome the vicious little beings. 

To the anxious king, the night seemed as if it would never end ; 
but at last the first faint streaks of day-light appeared. Brighter and 
brighter shone the light ; but still the goblins slept, for inside the house 
it was still as dark as a tomb. At last one of the creatures awoke and 
in a raspy tone of voice said : 

“The night is a long one. Isn’t it morning yet old woman ?” 

“Sleep on, ‘answered the woman,’ T will let you know when the 
dawn comes. It is still night. Sleep on.” 

Turning to his helper, the king whispered : 

“The sun is now high in the sky above the boundless blue ocean 
and his beams are shining down into these watery depths with bright- 
ness and power.” 

“Then, ‘cried he woman,’ LET IN THE LIGHT!” 

She immediately flung open the door and at the same time the 
king tore away the coverings from the cracks and windows. The 
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raging sun-light streamed into the house and fell on the goblins. Mad 
with fear they covered their eyes with hairy elbows and hands and 
tried to rush outside, but as soon as they reached the door they fell 
down dead in the face of the full strength of the light. Not one was 
left alive. 

Turning to the king, the old woman said : 

“That was well done. Life will be better now because the world 
is rid of a cruel pest.” 

“I will burn down the house,’ shouted the king. ‘No evil thing 
shall live in it again ; but first I will lift down the wooden figure of my 
poor son. He shall be carried home.” 

With sorrowful tenderness he lifted down the small statue and 
placed it gently in a cloak of sea-weed. Then he set fire to the house. 
He knew the secret of making fire even under water, and soon the 
house was a raging inferno. Tongues of red flame curled and twisted 
like serpents in pain, and an umbrella of golden sparks hovered over 
the doomed building. 

As the king stood beside the old woman watching the flames 
perform round quickly and there to his astonishment and delight stood 
the handsome figure of his son Toka. The young man, no longer a 
wooden statue, but a living, flesh-covered, vital being smiled at his 
father and said : 

“My beloved father, your bravery has saved my life and restored 
my form to its normal proportions. My soul has been freed from its 
prison and the fire has melted the chains that bound me in a dungeon 
of darkness and death.” 

The king embraced his son, and in his heart he felt an overwhelm- 
ing gratitude towards the Great Power that had revealed a way to 
release his son from what had seemed to be a hideous fate. 

Together with his son and the old woman, the king made his way 
back through deep domains of the sea and eventually the small party 
reached the dry land again. The brilliant golden orb of the sun shone 
down on them from his throne on high and filled their hearts with 
gladness and hope. 
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September, ld70 

EDITORIAL 

It is well-known that the position of women in a society is a fair 
index of the excellence of its culture and civilization. It is a therefore, 
necessary to make an objective study of the womanhood to know a land, 
her people and society. Scientific analysis of the position, status, etc. 
of the womenfolk is also necessary for better understanding of a 
community, their social and family life and for the successful 
outcome of the struggle waged by the progressive forces against some 
primitive attitude of the women and the ancient ideology and old 
values. This struggle includes the exposure of barbarism which now, 
as before, is a means by which the hostile classes try to influence the 
prolatariat. And, when it is remembered what a wealth of material 
folklore supplies in connection wilh every concern of daily life, it is not 
surprising (hat woman should have been made a prominent theme tor 
criticism and comment. 

There is no doubt that things are moving in India.” Besides 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi other ladies are also occupying high posts in the 
government as ministers and deputy ministers. And if one enters an 
Indian office, it is not seldom that one finds a lady as the director who 
has as a staff of male employees under her. Our Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi has just come out successful after having gone through a period 
of political struggles and difficult discussions without having deviated 
from her course and without showing signs of vacillation. Her policies 
are characterised by the absence of any hesitation during decisive 
moments. Perhaps she is today the most loved and most criticized 
woman in her country. But neither friend nor foe can deny her the 
due respect. She has proved her power. 

In India women are considered as Sukti or the forces of men. 
Stresses should be made here to view women with their motherly 
attitude, sisterly affection, partnerly love, and again, their roles as 
mother, step-mother, wife, co-wife, widow, sister, daughter, further as 
maiden, working women, as a leader in different organisations and so 
forth. It has been observed that women by virtue of their sacrifice, 
service, love, sentiment, shyness, attitude and treatment tow r ard man- 
kind have acquired such powers and positions that have led them to 
rule home government and family life in general. By their gentle touch, 
devotion, and capacity for basic teaching, nurshing, and domestic work 
they are essential for the improvement of human society. Hence they 
need to be better understood, better educated, since it is they who train 
the future generation. 



It, is rightly said by our Prime Minister that. '‘Our women are 
strong-minded.” Indira (Jandhi. who neither by her age nor by her 
se\ scans to have a light to hold a post which noimally ls held by elder 
gent l<Mii(*n. is a rare phenomenon or whether her position signifies the 
changing role <>1 women m India. 

Thus they aie advised to he pollute, calm, e<>ol ? gentle, i haste and 
ham_.d in tin* way they aie conscious about tbeir beauts, (ires.;, bail' 
and longue. Women's goodne sy their love, then hate, 1 1 h m r secrets, 
their blushes, their tear me their ,-drength. it is the women who 
b\ their thougld and action can help to lane the loiie of unman 
society and tiam us to live with one another m harmony, peace and 
1 1 lendship. 

'The Prime 1 \limd('r know.-, innuinei able village., oui ol ik\U‘ 1> 
hOU.OOO village.- in India in which about M)\ ol the total population 
liv r e:.. "Kvcn the women who cannot lead or write have cenuvic ideas 
about, their lives, have desires and hopes and think about things lai 
bevoiul the narrow limits of then rudrm e,” remarked sirs tkmdhi 
with a iot of feeling. ‘ 1 f one w a ills to conv nice' them, lluy ju ;t piuiidlv 
stiake 1 1 1 u-i r lands 'flaw do not eoinradiel loudly anil do not hciome 
impeiuou they however stick to their purpom . lUil they are 
slice eed u I because they are 1 ,-t reng-mi 'sled and tnus uiijs i ■’ uriied.’ 
Then she dors not ..mile any more a .d repeat-- : "We lie a Mim,g 
mmdedness in our countiv. In till its aspick, India i. . a <umple\ 
counlrv. Put ll I would hn\e to eharaele n.-.e the* women oi my eoiiuuy 
1 must say that one qiialilv is eomnion to all of them: 'Hay aie 
si rong-miiided ” 

In drvusung all l hn..e- one should also ehse uss mi//, kn/tiusm, i>utduh. 
el u lei- man luge, w alow -i emu mage, poly ganiv , d< i das s\ stem, e la.-n- 
stiugghs, I'oiiMais and other.--. It is also neeessaiy to tin<e\ windier 
under foreign domination (he ."talus and position ol women ol 
India delci lorated or w helher the policy ol the foreign gov cvniiiemts 
w ei c guided m the interest ol the 1 ptmers and in lavour of the puvihged 
eiassev oniv, e>r they wanteel to do some good for the masses also, 
if so, willmgh or under pro-sure. 

' PIici \ arc 1 many moie acute problems which are facing our society 
lohciv such as casLe spmt, tlu- eoininunal rancour, struggles between 
dilU‘ienl claves ol people winch we have to light with tlu* help of ail 
and with tlw help ol women or all fronts. From this idea the question 
ol womens emancipation have anseii and got. popularity hut u. has 
been oiwcwed Hint inspite of women’s emancipation and participation 
in diiferuit professions and activities it would be premature to believe 
that their emancipation is being rapidly or easily accomplished. 
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IF ; 

WE ARE 
OF ONE HEART, 

WE ARE BOUND 
TO 

SUCCEED 

"^Better life for the millions can come only through sustained hard work. 
Bengal's large and sm$ll industries must run without interruption and 
produce work and wealth for more and more people. Unemployment can 
be solved only if our economy expands. Anything that hinders our 
recovery and growth is a disservice to youth and to the future of Bengal. 

The revolution of which Bengal and India have dreamed, is a revolution of 
ideas, of attributes, of skills and of techniques. Our transformation must 
flow from our own genius. It can come about not by violence or lawlessness 
but only through order, good will and peace. 

At all times we must remember that the people are above all parties. Those 
who labour in the field, the fa* lory and the office, the charming women, the 
bright-eyed children, the dynamic youth, the alert intelligentsia and the 
middle class who have formed the backbone of all movements — these are 
the people of Bengal. We must not jeopardise their interests in fighting 
for our own. 

These are the qualities on which they must draw to face the present 
difficulties. The path is perilous. Bui if we are of one heart, and if we 
are guided by the undying heritage of Bengal, we are bound to succeeed." 

Indira Gandhi 
Prime Minister 


Government of West Bengal. 



For your days 
of leisure... 

Festive days are coming, 
and you, with your friends 
and relatives, will go far and 
wide to places of enjoyment. 
You will forget your days 
of fatigue. 

But for the railway workers 
there will be no rest. The 
herculean task of transpor- 
ting millions of you will 
keep them at their posts 
busy day and night. They 
will have to work hard to 
make you happy. 

May their efforts to provide 
you a safe and comfortable 
journey be crowned with 
success and may your puja 
holidays be filled with un- 
broken joy. 

© EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
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[’.ML (j* I III' 111- HI 

TREASURE-LORE IN INDIA’S GREAT 
AND LITTLE TRADITIONS 

Through (In' rich lapo.-lry of India's folklore run certain repeated 
themes The perils of gambling, the sufferings and ultimate triumph 
of the innocent, the selfless devotion o| saints, marriages by the choice 
ol the bride isvavamvara), battles between good kings and evil which 
end as cosmic struggles when gods and demons enter the* arena, trans- 
formations ol men into other forms of nature, and the humanized world 
of talking; animals, these are hallmarks of Indian tales from ancient 
times to the niescnl 

One theme which finds widespread distribution throughout, India 
and indeed throughout the world is that of hidden treasures In 
India it, is buried gold and gems, in the West the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow Similar tales have been reported from Mexico, Brazil 
and Italv. 1 In India these talcs are common m the ancient lore ol 
India’s great tradition They persist today in the villages amidst the 
widespread belief that such treasure ean still be unearthed if one knows 
the proper sites and techniques for their extraction. But throughout 
the tales, whether from India’s great or little traditions run certain 

Erasmus C .1. Man Takes Control Cultural Development and American Aid, 
Minneapolis . Unwersity of Minnesota Press, 1961, p, 251. 

Foster, G. M - “Treasure tales, and the image of the static economy in a 
Mexican peasant community/’ Journal of American Folklore , 77 : 39-44. 

Wagley, Charles--- A mazon Town a Study of Man in the Ttopir.fi. New York' 
Alfred A Knof, Borzoi Book LA - 4 , 1964, p. 128 

Friedmann, F. G . — The Woi'ld of {{ La Musena/’ Community Development Review 
No. 10, Washington D C ■ International Cooperation Administration. 
1958, p. 21 


recognizable themes when place their unique stamp upon Indian 
treasure tales. 

1. HIDDEN TREASURE IN INDIA’S GREAT TRADITION 

The Jatakas are among the oldest collections of Indian tales. 
Adapted to Ruddlust purposes and incorporated into the Pali canon, 
this collection ol dry, terse, stories is a commentary on morals amt 
prudence m everyday life. Hidden treasures appear in a dozen ol 
these stones 2 bul one or two examples will suffice to illustrate the 
theme 

Saccamkira-Jataka No.73 3 

One day when the wicked prince and heir to the throne of Renaies 
was bathing in a flood swollen river, the servants, thinking to rid 
themselves of an evil king, threw him into the torrent Returning 
home' with a display of giief, they claimed i lint the prince had 
disappeared m the storm. A thorough search \\a~ made, hut no sign 
of the body \v;is to be found. 

The prince, ho\\c\ci, had caught hold ol a log Moating by and there 
he look reluge with a snake, a rat and a pama Vow the ;oiake had 
keen u'ri< h men haul in his previous file and h«<aiise of Ins cr ivmgs 
lor money, he had been reborn to dwell aniongu hi.-, buried treasure, 
likewise the rat, who hud hidden thirty (lore- of rupees m his preuoiw 
existence, reiurned to grovi i l admisl the Mold. 

\t this time the llodhisulln was li\mg as a henna m the loivsi. 
lliMi’ing the cries at the stianded prince. lit* ( ana* to the lestue 
Warming and lending liml the animal.-, for (hc\ were weaker, and 
then the piince. he soon nmt lived them back to health As they dcpaited 
eat h projuised to aid the hermii when Ik* called upon tliem. The snake 
and 1 at promised him their treasuic.:. and the parrot the a<si. , lance of 
his many relatives in gathering rice from rhe tar corners of the land 
Rut llie wicked piince, who resented the preference which the 


Referenri*-, made fo the Jataka. are taken fioni Cowell JO B Thr s* : 

oi Sto'irs of thr Buddha's Formri /li/r/i, translated from Pali, Cambridge, 
University Pro^s, 1895. Other stoiio.-s referinp to treasure are ■ Nan da 
Jataka, Khadiranpara Jataka, Kancanak Ivin dim Jataka Babbu 

Jataka, Jarudapana Jataka, Gama ni -Can da Jataka, Palis 

Jataka, Braharhatta Jat ika, Supparnka Jataka, Ruru Jataka, 

and Maha-Vanija Jataka 
Ibid. Book I, pp. 177 -SI. 
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Bodhisalta had shown the animals, vowed within himself to kill the 
godly man. 

One day the hermit visited Benares. The prince, now king of the 
land, spied him and ordered the servants to beha\e him on the spot. 
When the people heard the commotion and listened to lus story, they 
killed the ungrateful king and enthroned the hermit. lit' gathered 
together the treasures and lived happily with the animals to a ripe old 
age, doing good to all. 

Another tale which points out oilier characteristics of the Indian 
tree! sure stories runs as follow.- : 

Kundakapin a-Jataka No. 109 

(huo upon a Pan (he Bndhj-.aUa appealed as a free sprite. On a 
certain !es(i\al da\ when lie* villagers brought olfcrings o! garlands 
oil and '-veel < eke.-. to (lien respective sprites, the poor man, m who,-e 
tret 4 the Bodlu-atla dwed. ,iiti\kI with c > n 1 \ r a cake of husks and a 
mtoiiiuii slu 11 Mill of water ah lie owned Fearing that the sprite 
would df-pi-e menial and offi ring, he turned to Five 4 But the 

B/odlusal m. in < oinpa.* aoi i. called lam hack After receiving the offer- 
ing, Ihe sprite order'd the woiMu in.ni to die, around die tret* lor the 
pol , ol gold which lav hurled then* As instituted tin* poor man took 
the-e l(. ihe king who appointed him Lord Tien-urer of the i*mpne 

In iliiidu lore the Banchmanti .i ( ‘ ‘ hi v ( * Treat l, -a . . ) occupies a 
roh Himl.a to ilia! oj the .pihika- for Buddhism, unfolding tlv' 

prineipli ol right londnel (//'/'» h\ means of a series of enfolding 
tales. These .-loner told hv ,i vv l.-e ‘-age h> instruct the five loolish -oil-, 
of a long, en t rusted to Ins care make repeated relVtvi see- to hidden 
treasure. 1 In ihe morv of B ighi-m a 1 al and Wrong-mind' tin* mriupi- 
mg iialme of 'ii( li Ire, mure heroine- apparent In hnel the storv goes 
as h'llow : ■ 

One 4 upon a lime two Inend.- Bight-rumd and Wrong-mind, *t 

out to -.ceiv 1 1 ii 4 ] r loituiuv- In a dr-daiii land they found a pot of com-, 
which had Been buried vear.s before lv a saint Taking the coins, the 
youths relumed home to display their good fortune's Neanng their 
ciU . the two began to argue over the disposition of the treasure*. 

4 An c\c t ilf-nt ti. inflation l.s R\d«*i. A VV r The I'unchu (ant in t Uombav Jaico 

Publishing IIoum* GUiri skuu-s roforimpr to In-aaiic arc Godly and 

.Juno, I 50-53, f j ho Sensible- l-Irnny, I 170-173, The Snak< Who Paid 
(Wish, III 286-87, III Consuloi c*d Action, V 307-71, and Tin* Pour 
Treasure-.** ekers, V ■ 373-103. 

5 Ibul pi) 158-163 
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Right-mind suggested they divide it equally and take the coins home, 
but Wrong-mind, with an eye to getting a larger portion, suggested 
each take a small share and the balance be hidden until some later time 
of need. Wrong-mind prevailed and the two returned home. 

After some years Wrong-mind, having used up his share in hand, 
devised a plan to get hold of all of the remaining money. After 
secretly removing the buried coins, he summoned Right-mind to dig up 
and divide the treasure. Finding the pot empty, Wrong-mind loudly 
accused Right-mind of the theft and dragged him to court. As proof 
for his charges, Wrong-mind appealed to the spirit which lived in an 
old tree beside the hiding place. 

The following day the judge went to hear the testimony of the tree. 
To his astonishment, a voice from within the tree testified to the guilt 
of Right-mind. While the perplexed judge pondered over a suitable 
punishment for the culprit, Right-mind gathered up brushwood, heaped 
it around the tree and set it aflame. The anquished cries of Wrong- 
mind’s aged father hiding in the hollow trunk betrayed the ruse and 
Wrong-mind was hanged. 

Such stories are not completely unfounded for kings and wealthy 
folk did bury treasures for safekeeping, or when their cities were 
beseiged. Salim, son of the great Mughal ruler Akbar, and himself later 
the Emperor Jahangir, wrote concerning his father : h 

“Notwithstanding his kingship, his treasures and his buried 
wealth past computation, his fighting elephants and Arab horses, he 
never by a hair’s breadth placed his foot beyond the base of humility 
before the Throne of God, and never for one moment forgot Him.” 
( italics mine). 

Patrons were thought to have buried large treasures during 
< oust ruction of dams and temples, the wealthy to have hidden gold in 
Iheir fields or homes. 

II. TREASURE LORE IN INDIA’S LITTLE TRADITION 

Rumours of hidden treasure are common throughout India’s 
villages. Children of the south, looking up at the stars at night, see in 
the four major stars of Ursa Major (called the Big Dipper in the west) 
the four posts of the miserly merchant’s bed beneath which lie buried 
his gold. Nearby the three thieves are creeping up to steal it. Old 
men in the shade of the village tree tell stories of thieves who dug 
through the mud walls of huts during their own times. Young boys 

Rawlinson, H. G. --India ■ A Short Cultural History f New York : Frederick A. 

Praeger, Inc., 1954. p. 318. 
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sheepishly recount their futile attempts to unearth pots of gold ( lunka 
bindelu) in some nearby field, convinced that their failure lay not in 
the absence of these hoards, but in the dawn which drove them from 
the field before the money was unearthed, or in their failure to divine 
the right spot. 

Carstairs refers to the prevalance of buried treasures in the dreams 
and daydreams of the villagers in Rajasthan . 7 

“The phantasy of acquiring sudden unexpected wealth was 
common in Deoli, as it is in the Western world ; but here it presented 
itself in a peculiar form : the characteristic daydream (or actual dream) 
took the form of meeting a benevolent holy man. or a god-like stranger 
who would impart the secret of how to become rich, and who would 
remain an aloof, all-powerful, but beauliiic figure, disappearing from the 
scene as abruptly as he came. Most often his instructions would be to 
go to such and such a place and dig, and treasure would bo found. 
Rumours spread from time to time that this had actually happened to 
other people, and my informants all believed that this, or something like 
it, might happen to them one day.” 

Earlier Wiser noted 8 that in Karimpur, U.P., villagers hid their 
gold and silver in one of the walls or the floor of their homes. 

The science for the location and proper extraction of hidden gold 
was apparently well developed. Throughout south India this know- 
ledge was frequently recorded in the old palm-leaf books which can 
still be found in the villages. These manuscripts prescribed the proper 
procedures for the search for buried treasures. Because such treasures 
are often guarded by the reincarnation of their former owners, or by 
evil spirits, certain magical chants ( mantras ) and charm (yentrus) 
are needed to protect the finder from harm. These magical rites are 
often spelled out in the old texts. A literal translation from one of the 
old palm-leaf manuscripts written in Telugu which were found in the 
village of Amrabad, A. P., by the author during an extended study of 
the village illustrates the nature of such texts .' 1 

Prerequistes for the Exploration of Treasures 

Saints of god, ascetics, mendicants, hermits, poets of divine inspira- 
tion, and such people are qualified to dig up a treasure hidden under- 

7. Carstairs, G. M. — The Twice-Born t Bloomington : Indiana University Press, 

1967. p. 90. ' 

8. Wiser, W. H. and C. V. Wiser — Behind Mud Walls , Berkeley : University of 

California Press, 1964. p. 144. 

9. This is only a short extract from a rather lengthy manuscript. 
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ground. Only people void of base impulses such as hatred and pride, 
those who do not swerve from the path of truth and those who practice 
penance should venture out for treasures. Swarthy and tall people, 
abnormally sized ones, physically, are divinely ordained for such 
purposes. They should be bold and courageous, interested in divine 
oracles, devotees of Siva, self controlled. Those who are untrustworthy, 
filled with guile, unfaithful in religious rituals, covetous and stealthy, 
gossips and scandalmongers, these should not be taken into such 
ventures. Moreover, people who sleep during the day, like owls, and 
keep awake at night should not accompany the devotee on his expedi- 
tion Paupers, sicklings and sinners, if they so much as see the 
ceremony, the treasure will never appear. 

Now there are specific places where one can expert a treasure : 
(1) old reservoirs, (2) old and antiquated gardens, (3) burial and 
cremation grounds, (4) places of religious pilgrimage and interest, 

(51 places haunted by celestial beings and dcmi-gods, (til in rock 

pillars of old buildings, and (7) caves wherein hermits lived. Tlic.se 
arc the places where you are sure to excavate treasures 

Particularly one rhould look in temple rums where idols lie broken 
and devastated. Jn such places, look for these signs to be sure a 
treasure is present If the head of the idol is chopped off, look near the 
hands. Ten marks there will show you that a treasure lies within. 
If (he thigh is broken, search beneath the hand for one ot the following 
signs Six marks, black spots, somewhere on the body of the image, is 

a sign that you can find six hundred gold com within ... If the id<>] 

stands on one foot, you can be certain a treasure lies buried beneath it 
If the statue depicts the rider of a horse, or has a horse face, undoubted- 
ly it covers a treasure. If there is a fox or a mongoose carved on the 
idol, sacrifices must lie offered before the treasure is removed. An Avis 
flower must lie well ground, made into a lump and applied while chant- 
ing the Pundarika mantra. It, must he smeared the head or onto the 
ground. Immediately the treasure will be revealed. 

If the idol is eight handed, it has a treasure beneath Certain 
herbs must he used. The bitter cucumber ( him ), the prickly poppie 
( bhramadani ) , and the thorn apple ( ?/ mnmclha) must be ground well 
and smeared onto the earth. The mantra to be chanted on this 
occasion is the invoking the god Ranga. ‘Om, oh Rang a, presiding 
deity over treasure, disveller of obstacles, s valid.’ 

If the idol is made of white marble or black, treasure is surely at 
hand. If a holy lotus is carved upon it, there is added certainty. 
The herbs prescribed are the Avis flower, and the bark of the same plant 
which has been ground into opium. The chant is, “Om, pluit, phut. 
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Break open, oh earth, oh destroyer of the three elements.” This must 
be chanted while applying the ointment, and the stone will break. 

If the statue is that of Chinmaya, god of internal bliss, if the statue 
shows him to be clothed with silk, you must break open the stomach to 
find the treasure. Apply to the stomach of the figure the following 
herbs ground into an ointment ; long peppers, black peppers, and cow’s 
urine. A mantra should be chanted at the time to give strength to 
the ointment so that the stomach will be broken. “()?», namo, 
Bhagavathe (To you, oh god), Vasudevaya (a name given to Krishna), 
Anjana vishvarupena (Anjana revealed in his universal form), 
nirgunana gunaathmanaa, ehelham bhagavathe nan. paarenaaloka- 
dhaaruna, (Oh Nirguna without form, who takes form at pleasure. Oh 
protector of the world) "Dm, svaha.'' This mantra is used to break 
the unbreakable. 

Several unique patterns appear repeatedly in the Indian treasure 
lore. (1) Hidden treasures are plentiful, buried in the past by kings, 
merchants, thieves or demons. They lie at particular sites which can 
be defined by a correct reading of various signs and omens (2) Such 
treasures are frequently guarded and care must be taken to extract then.. 
Former owners who died with an overpowering greed for their gold are 
reborn as animals or spirits to reside near their money. Or watchful 
demons or curses may strike down to unwary seeker. To remove the 
iron sure after it has been found, magical rituals are needed to guard Ihe 
seeker from harm. If divination shows that demons are present, blood 
saci ifices may be necessary. (3) Treasures carry within them moral 
implications. They may he rewards to poor saints to repay years o 1 
innocent suffering, but they are blessings only so long as they are used 
for the welfare of others. In the hand of a miser they turn to curses. 
(-1) Villagers have a strong appreciation for the miraculous. They lack 
the sharp conceptual dichotomy between natural and supernatural 
which pervades the West. Cods, men and animals interact upon a 
single universal stage in the different scenes of successive live- 

ill. TREASURE TALES AND THEIR FUNCTION 

Folk tales serve certain obvious functions in the Indian culture, 
namely entertainment and moral instruction There is no sharp 
dichotomy between religion and entertainment. Entertainment generally 
has religious themes and religious activities provide much of the 
villagers’ entertainment. Indian folk tales illustrate well this harmoni- 
ours merging of entertainment and religious instruction. 

A more unique function for treasure tales is suggested by Foster in 
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connection with the “Image of the Limited Good.” 10 He suggests that 
peasants in many parts of the world view their resources, such as land, 
money, goods and friendships as limited in finite quantities for which all 
must strive. Hence one man’s prosperity can come only at the expense 
of others. He becomes a threat to their own positions and must be 
stopped. In such a closed model, Foster adds, the only socially accep- 
table ways to acquire more resources is by tapping sources of wealth 
outside the system, sources such as hidden treasures. 

An instance of such validation was recorded in Amrabad. Accord- 
ing to the villagers the grandfather of the very wealthy moneylenders 
of Amrabad was a pauper, earning his livelihood by carting grind stones 
from the quary in the forest to the village for export. While digging 
foundations for a house, he reportedly came across a pot of gold coins 
He kept the matter hid, but by performing the right incantations, he 
managed to extract the treasure without harm Today the family of 
moneylenders is extremely rich Village lore has it that a rich man 
may erect a small gold cobra in the family shrine for every lak of 
rupees he buries in his house. Such wealth can not be used in business. 
The Amrabad moneylenders have one such cobra. But despite their 
high interest iates and hard bargaining, villagers attribute their 
prosperity to a stroke of good fortune. 

Treasure tales provide a few with an accepted way to account for 
their prosperity. For the many, these tales provide a glimmer of hope 
that they, too, one day will find a pot of gold and enter the abundant 
life. 

Kanasns State University, U. S. A. 


ON THE WOMEN OK INDIA 

WOMEN IN INDIAN FOLKLORE— ed. Sankar Sen Gupta : : Foreword 
Smt. Indira Gandhi D/c Vi, about 400 p. ( 1969) Rs. 45.00 or $ 9.00 

A STUDY OF WOMEN OF BENGAL, by Sankar Sen Gupta, D/c Vi. 
about 405 p. (1970) Rs. 50 or $9.50. 

Indian Publications : : Calcutta-1 Ph. 23-6334 


10. Foster, G. M. — “Peasant Society and the image of limited good," American 
Anthropologist , 1965, 67 : 29S-315. 
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H. S. Upadhyaya 


CHILD BALLAD NUMBER 268 

AND ITS COMPARABLE TALES IN INDIA 

The ballad, the Twa Knights , 1 relates a story of a faithful woman 
whose chastity has been wagered by her husband . 2 This type of frame- 
work story is prevalent in all over the world . 3 

There is only one text of this ballad, and this is found only in 
Buchan's book . 4 Child has taken this ballad verbatim from this book. 
There are no other versions or variants available of the Twa Knights. 
So apparently it shows that the Twa Knights ballad as such is a recent 
composition. Presumably, the framework story of “The Twa Knights” 
has been taken from the folktales current among the people. 

The story of the Twa Knight ballad is cited by Child in the 
following manner : 

A Knight and a squire, sworn brothers , 5 have a talk about fair 
women. ‘There’s naw gude women but mine,’ says the squire. ‘My 
luck is the better,’ replies the knight, ‘that one of them is mine.’ The 

1 F. J. Child The English and Scottish Popular Ballads Vol. V. No. 

268. pp. 21-28. 

2 Motif, No. N 15 ; Chastity Wager. A man makes a wager on his wife’s 
chastity. In spite of unsuccessful attempts to seduce her and of false proofs 
presented, he wins the wager. N 2.6 ; wife as wager, N 11 ; wager on wife’s 
complacency, K 15121; Cut off linger proves wife's chastity. 

Ath Talc Type No. 882 

3. Kohler- Bolte 1, 211 f, 375, 581. 

G. Pans Romania, xxxii 481 ff. 

Von der Hagen III, xxxii. 

Boccaccio, IJe Cameron II, No 9. 

Shakespeare 'cymbeline. 1 

Jnsh Myth 

MacCullock Celtic Mythology 110. 

A Wosselski Mai ( hen des Mitt platers t p. 213 No. 19. 

T. O. Cross — Motif Index of Early Irish Literature. 

D. S. Fansler- -Filipino Popular Tales . 

Stith Thompson and W E. Roberts— Types of India Oral Tales. 

Stith Tompson and Bayls — The Oral Tales of India. 

4. Peter Buchan- Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland (1875) 
Vol. II, “Twa Knights,” p. 257. 

5. Buchan is not inclined to think that these two knights were blood brothers. 
But they were sworn brethers, which possibly points out to the knighthood sysstem 
of St. John end St. Malta. “They made a vow to be as true as if they’d been 
.brothers born.” This also proves clearly that they were not blood brothers. 

Buchan — Ancient Ballads and Songs , Vol* II, p. 257. 
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squire undertakes to win the knight’s wife within six months, if the 
husband will go overseas for that time ; the knight is willing to give 
him nine months. The knight’s lands are wagered against the 
squire’s life .' 5 As soon as the knight is at sea, the squire comes to the 
lady with an offer of money. If you were not my lord’s brother, says 
the lady, I would hang you on a pin before my door. The squire be- 
takes himself to his foster mother, sets forth his case, and offers her a 
heavy bribe for her aid. The false carlinc goes to the lady and opens 
her business ; the lady will never wrong her lord. The carline now 
pretends concern about the lady’s health, which is in danger for want 
of sleep. She turns all the people out of the castle, lulls the dame to 
sleep, and introduces the squire. He wakes the lady, and tells her that 
she is in his power. The lady has presence of mind; it wmuld, she 
says, be a sin to defile her husband’s bed, but she will come to the 
squire’s bed at night. She then offers her niece five hundred pounds to 
go to the squire in her place . 7 The young woman was never so much 
disposed to say nay, but goes, notwithstanding. When the squire has 
had his will, he cuts off ‘her ring and her ring finger.’ The maids 
come from the hay, the young mail from the corn, and the lady tells 
them all that has passed. She will tie her finger m the dark and hopes 
to lose it in the light 

The knight returns The ring and ring-finger are exhibited in 
proof. Thereupon the knight gives a dinner, to which he asks squire 
and his wife’s parents He throws his charter across the table and bids 
iiis wife farewell forever Tt is now time for the lady to loose in the light 
the finger which she had tied in the dark. Come here my lord, she says 
Xo smith can join a finger. My niece ‘beguiled the squire for me.’ 
They lay before the niece a sword and ring, and she is to have her 
choice, to strike the squire w'hh a sword or to wed him with the ring. 
Thrice she puts out her hand as if to take the sword but she ends with 
taking up the ring .' 1 

6. Thela G James writes that when Child published his first edition of the 
"English and Scottish Popular Ballads , in 1858, Buchan's book was available But 
Child took Twa Knight' ballad and incorporated in his book only in 3rd edition of his 
hook. 

“The English and Scottish Popular Ballads of Francis J. Child" Journal of 
American Folklore f Vol. 46, 1933, pp. 67. 

7. In some other places, a maidservant is substituted for the mistress. In the 
ballad “Gill Breton" (Child No 5) sister is kept as the substitute. (Vol. I, 63-70 ; 
Vol. Ill, 497). 

8 According to G. Greig and A. Keith, The Twa Knights ballad is very close 
to ‘Fair Mettelille’ Last Leaves of the Traditional Ballads and Ballads Airs, (1925) 
p. xxiii. 
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There is only one ballad available is English, which according to 
Prof. Child, may be an olfshoot from the widely spread story of the ‘Twa 
Knights.’ That ballad is ‘Redesdale and Wise William.” The story 
of this ballad is as follows : Two gentlemen having spent some- 
time together birling at the wine, the subject of the conversation 
turned on the incontinency of woman, when Wise William said that he 
had a sister 10 who lived in a bower not far distant, that no one could 
tempt to become unchaste. Redesdale laid in wad his head against the 
land of Wise William. Redesdale tried but even after threatening he 
could not seduce the sister of Wise William. He lost his wager. 

in this ballad the chastity of sister is wagered in place of wife 
Brother and sister arc an older combination for these instance of close 
confidence and affection than husband or wife, lover and sweetheart. 
This shows the old character of this ballad. 

“Redesdale and Wise William” and the “Twa Knights” are 
independent Scottish vcisions of ‘Marianson’s Rings’ which has its 
coni re probably in Italy. Curiously enough the march of the story in 
the Twa Knight’s resembles more intimately the Creek ‘Marianson’s 11 
tiny of the intervening versions 12 

The theme the Twa Knights is found in many of the European 
ballads In the Czech form this ballad is entitled ‘The Turk’s Bride.’ 
Boccaccio’s use of the Imogen theme is probably older than any of the 
baliads of the cycle of Marianson’s which may be either French or 
Italian. The ingenuinty behind the story is rather Italian than French 
In France it is called ‘Marianson’ or ‘Innocence Proved’ in north Italy 
‘The Rings ’ ft does not appear in the Spanish pcnmnsula. The 
Romanian form is called ‘Iancea Sa biencea.’ An unwelcome note of 
ferocity is present m the Serbian ‘Marko Kraljevie’ and the Royal 
Delibasha, ‘since it is not rings that are stolen as a proof of inconstancy 

0 Chilli. No 246 Vol IV. p 3R3 

Buchan, Vol. II, p 67. 

Buchan has spelt as "Redesdale” differently from Child. 

10 Motif, No N 26 1 (Sister ?is Wager) such stories are found in India. 

C Sorabji Indian Talcs of the Great Ones, 291 

P. Hahn -Bhakc in Die Geistevwelt der hetdnischen Vols. 29 No. 16. 

11. At the King’s tale Maurianos extols his sister, whom gifts cannot seduce. 
The king bets to seduce his sister He sends rich presents and expresses his desire 
to spend a night with her Maurianos’s sister dresses her slave Maria and asks her 
to sleep with the king. At mid-night the king cuts off the finger that had the rings 
(or in other versions -hair;. He takes his trophies to the assembly and boosts to 
seduce Maurianos's sister But his sister comes in the court and reveals the reality. 
The king has to become her slave (in other version — the king has to marry Maria, 
the maid servant). 

12. W. J. Entwistle — European Balladry , p. 238. 
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but a hand cut of. In Russia Aljosa-Popovic is credited with an 
adventure of this sort, and the opening tableau — where a younff 
husband unwisely boasts of his wife is found also in the ballad of 
‘Stavrn .’ 13 

There is a Danish ballad very popular in the lGth and 17th Century 
has the wager theme of story. In this ballad, too, two knights wagered 
the chastity of a woman. 1 ' 

There are numerous tales, closely connected with the ballad story 
of “Twa Knight,” in which a man wagers heavily upon a woman's 
constancy. Such stories are characterized by the circumstances that 
the woman whose virtue is questioned puts another woman in her place 
in the encounter with the assailant, and that the proofs of success 
offered on a finger, finger ring, and head or braid of hair. 

A rhymed tale of the thirteenth century, ‘Von Zwein Kuufmannen' 
by Rupreeht Von Wurzburg has the following story, evidently French 
by origin. Bentram a merchant of Verdun is required in the course of 
business to go to a fair at Provins. At. a place lie speaks to his friends 
about his wife’s modesty, manners. I-Iogier, the keeper of the inn, 
offers to stake all his goods against Bentram’s, that he will seduce this 
peerless wife within six months. 15 Hogier goes to Verdun and takes a 
lodging opposite to his house. He begins with presents and messages 
to Irmengard. He tries to brief her servants and maid-servant. He 
offers large sum of money to lady’s father and her father-in-law and 
they assure the lady to incur her husbands resentment. She finds a 
way out of her difficulties and asks the maid Armelin to spend a night 
with Hogier, Armelin garbed in Irmengard dress receives Hogier. 
Hogier asks for some jewels as a keepsake, and maid having nothing to 
give him, he cuts off one of her fingers. At the banquet Hogier states 
his case and produces the finger in confirmation of his claim. Mean- 
while Irmengard shows her hands, both unmarred. Hogier has to 
accept Armelin as the wife. 


13. W. J. Entwistlc- - European Ballatuln /, p 62. Discussion the popularity of 
tho “Twa Knights" ballad theme, Prof. Mae Edward Loach thinks that tho “Twa 
Knights is found among the Scandinavian countries as well as in England and 
Scotland. The Ballad Book (New York, 1955), p. 17. 

14. Lange and Fcdcr sit at the board talking of wives and fair maids. Peder 
assents thal he could seduce any* maid in this world but Lange knows a virtuous maid 
who could not be seduced. A wagei of life (gold, good house, (land) is laid. 
Peder rides straight way to Ingelil, Thorlof’s daughter, and makes love to her. But 
he failed and lost his life. Child. Vol. V. p. 25. 

15. Precisely the same duration of time is also demanded by squire in the 
“Twa Knights." 
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Here we have a wager, substitution, finger cut off, as in the Scottish 
ballad and most of he Romanic versions. 

The Mabinogi of Talieseim 16 in its present form not older than 
thirteen century, has the incidents of the substitution of the maid- 
servant, the finger and finger ring with the modification that the wife’s 
general high character and not simply continence is impugned and 
vindicated. 

A lively play of Jakob Ayer’s (about 1600) has the wager, the 
substitution, the ring offered in evidence the marriage with maid. The 
play’s story goes. Claudius, master of the haunt to the prince of 
Calabria, on the eve of his departure on a voyage, is heard by two 
courtiers — Leipilt and Saubolt, Sotilo quizing on the excellence of his 
wife, Frigia. They wagered all their goods against hi* that they will 
bring the woman to do their will. Both attempt to buy the services ot 
her maid-servant, who tells everything to their mistress and by their 
service she dresses two of her' maids in her clothes and lets them meet 
the men, they meet the ladies get their desired things. When Cluadius 
comes home, both inform the prince of the wager. But Frigia reveals 
the reality. The prince consequently, ordered them to marry with 
maid-servants u 

There is a folktale from the Philippines 18 which is very close to some 
of the European folktales of wager type. A Cylonese folktales refers to 
a man who wagers a germ to the person who woidd catch his wife’s 
paramour. 1 ' 1 There is folktale very popular, therein is described a 
courtesan who kept a gambling house and the persons who used to play 
Chaupar wagered their own bodies 20 Several stories arc found in 

16 The King - Maolgwm’s nephew Elphin boasts that his wife is virtuous oven 
than tlio Queen. The king feels insulted and arrests Elphin Ho appoints his 
graceless son to defile chasity of Elphin's wife. Elphin’s wife dresses up a kitchen 
maid in her dress and asks her to sit at the supper table with the graceless son of 
the king. He comes and is welcomed by the disguised maid servant He fell to 
jesting with her put a powder into her drink, which cast her into a sound sloop and 
cut oil’ her little finger, on which was Elphin’s signet ring. But at last Elphin's 
wife is brought at a state-dinner where her unmutilated hand was shown. 
Compare -Lady Charlotte Guests Mabcnogion, Part VII pp. 364-83 or p. 477 of the 
edition of 1877 ; An Abstract in E. Jone’s garble Museum , p. 19 

17. For detailed study of this wager type of (Chastity of a woman) tales, see 
footnote given by Child in Vol. V, p. 23. 

18. D S. Fanser — Filipino Popular Tales, "The Golden Lock” p. 248, No. 30. 

19. H. Parker— Village Folktales of Ceylon, Vol. I, "The Nikini Story,” p. 297. 
Natesh Sastri -Indian Folktales f p. 418. R C. Temple — Legend of the Punjab, Vol. 
I, pp. 245-366. 

20. H. Parker — Village Folktales of Ceylon , Vol. I. "The Kule Banka flowers, 
p. 175. Vol. II "The Story of a Prince and a King,” p. 356. Vol. Ill "The Royal 
Prince and the Hettirala. S. Devi — The Oriental Pearls, p. 60. 
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the Punjab in which Raza Rasalu and the King Sirkap have been 
depicted playing ‘gamble’ (Chaupar). The wagering of ‘head’ is mostly 
found in them . 21 In some of the folktales whole property is also found 
wagered . 22 

The Mahabharata 23 story of gambling of Kauravas and Pandavas 
goes like this. Once Duryodhan with an evil intention to ruin Pandavas, 
started gambling with them, with help of his maternal uncle Sakuni. 
Pandavas first wagered their kingdom then their Common Wife 
Draupadi and finally their own bodies. When they lost Draupadi in 

gamble, to the Kauravas, one of the brothers of the Duryodhan, 

Duyshashana, got up from the court, where gamble was in progress, and 
rushed towards the palace of Draupadi to bring her in the court as a 
chetal and insult her before the warrior Pandavas. When he arrived 

at the palace, she was engaged in hair-do, and more so, she was not well 

dressed. But the wicked Duyshashana caught her bv the palit and started 
dragging her on the earth. When he reached in the court with her ; he 
caught, hold of one of the corners of her saii and began to strip her off 
with an intention of undressing her before the court. But when Draupadi 
felt that very soon she would be undressed ; she prayed to Lord Krishna. 
The Lord Krishna heaid her cries and lengthened her sari by thousand 
times. The sari became so long that Duyshashana could not strip otf 
Draupadi and fainted. As Pandavas had lost themselves already, they 
had to be exiled for twelves years according to the gambling terms. 
They had to spend for one year of agyata (unknown dwelling) in the 
royal palace of Virat, a king as his servants. After completing the 
exilement successfully they regained their kingdom. 

Comments : 

I have a feeling that this story of the Mahabharata might have 
been the source of wager type of tales and of the “Twa Knights” 


21. C. Swynnerton, Raza Rasalu, “Rasalu and the King- Sirkap.” p. 95 
F. A. Steel — Tales of the Punjab, “How Raza Rasalu Played Chaupar with King 
Sirkap,” p. 262. J. Hertel — Indische Marchen t p. 172. 

22. Tales relating to wagering: of whole property of kingdom. A. D. Dracott — 
Simala Village Tales 9 “The Four Gifted Princess.” p. 93. R. C. Temple — The Legend £ 
of the Punjab f Vol. I, 48, II, 207, 243. F. A. Steel — Tales of the Punjab. “How 
Raza Rasalu Played Chaupar with King Sirkap, p. 262. H. Parker — Village Folk- 
tales of Ceylon, Vol. III. “How the begger and the king gambled,” p. 249. 

23. The Mahabharata : It is a Heroic Epic of India. The authorship of this 
famous book is attributed to Vyas Muni, who, it is said composed this volumnious 
book before 1500 R.C. 
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ballads. There are marked similarities between the framework story 
of the Mahabharata and the Twa Knights. 

In the story of the Mahabharata and the Twa Knights both parties 
— who are gambling or wagering — are closely related to one another 
but definitely they are not blood brothers. The Pandavas and 
Kauravas of the Mahabharata are cousin brothers. The knight and the 
squire are sworn brothers . 2 - 1 

During the gamble to Pandavas have wagered their kingdom, their 
common wife and their bodies. Rut in the ballad stoiy, chastity of a 
woman has been wagered which seems to be an European alteration in 
the Mahabharata story. 

The squire, of the Twa Knights ballad with the help of his foster 
mother, overpowers the woman. Whereas in the Mahabharata story 
Duyshashana has got right to force Draupadi to come in the court 
because Pandavas has lost her in gamble. When the squire forces the 
lady to seduce her, she saves her chastity by substituting her niece in 
her place on the squire’s bed The wife of Pandavas, Draupadi, at the 
moment when she feels that she would soon be undressed before the 
court ; pray’s to Lord Krishna to save her from the shame. 

I)ri>t. of Sociology. Fort Valley Stoic Couueyc, Gcorzia, U S. A. . 
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Ilarish Chandra Prasad 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOLKLORISTIC STUDIES IN BIHAR 
Books, Articles, Reports and Monographs in Hindi 


In organising this hiblinginphy the iollow- 
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ty*y«n\*and Dr. K. D ITpadhyaya, 
SouvciTiJ} 67 lh Session of ihe Indian 
N>I^J/ Congress, Palna, 1902). 

- (7) Ahhinandan (iranlhn. New 

i - ' _ 1950 

ratalxa Nihaudhax alt Bahul San- 
krilvasaii. Indian Press Lid, Alla- 
habad 

(9 » Hashnn - Hindi Salnlya Sangh, 
Gardambagh, Patna-1. 1902 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS 

1 CllAlBLY. Ganesh 

•Bhojpuri Kc Mu dr 1 1 Sahitya Ki Suchi, 

I be An |or. IV. .LI, Ot i , 1 90.3 Jan. 
1904. 19 58 p. V. 8 1, Ocl , 1901 Jan, 
190a ,H 85 j> . vi ( A j > 1 1 1 , 190a, 2 8 p , 

VHI, I, Api ll. 1900, 9 12 P and VIII, 
12, April .July , 1907, 10-18 p 

2 ( * l P LA Shahgram 

Bhai alis.t Lok git Sahilya Prakaslul 
Lekhon Iyi Suchi, Ihe Hindi Anushilan. 
XVI. 1 2. 14-00 p. and XVIII, 8 4 

20-80 p 

8 G L PTA, Shahgram 

A selected Bibliography of Hindi lolk 
songs, Folklore, Vol X, No 11, Nov, 
I960. p 127-488 

I PRASAI), Ilari.shchundra 

Bhoipun Par Anglo-Bhaslia men Likul 
(iranlhon aur Nihadhon Ki Suchi, The 
Anjor, VIII, 2 July, 1900, 10-14 p and 
VHI. 8-1. Ocl , 1900- -Jan.. 1907, 1 1 18/) 

a SI I ARM A, Nairn Vilorhan and 
Sharma, Radha Vallav 

Lok-Salnlva Aakar Sahitya Suchi, 
The Sahilya. XI, 1. April, 1900, 9-82 p 
and X, 2, July, 1959. 87-74 p 
3. SENGUPTA, Sankar & Parmar Shyam 
A Bibliography of Indian Folklore & 
Related Sub |cr Is, Calcutta. 1908 
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II (b) HINDI ARTICLES 


\MBASHTA. Gududhur Prasad 

Angika Ke Lok-giton men Nan Ilridya 
Ka C'l ii Iritn Bihar Ki Mahilayan (An 
\bhinandan Gran I ha presented to Dr. 
Ka ;endra Prasad on did Dec, 1 002 by 
The M-ilnla f.harkha Sannli, Pallia), 
d9 19 p 5 songs with shoil notes Ihcre 

(HI. 

AXKI* SIL Ishw.ir Piasad Singh 

Sanl. don Ke N i i l \ a Chhau, The 

Manavala, August, 1950 Dance. 

\HGHFH, \V ( i and Sankala Prasad 

Bhojpuri Gram Gil collected m Kaves- 
households m Sahabad Disturb 
Bihar in 1 D in 11 JBOKS XX\ III, d. 
St pi. 1912, XXXVIII, 1. December, 1912, 
XXIX. I 2. Manh June, 1913 and XXIX, 
1 Dec , mi .A Songs 

ARYAN L Sumpalli 

‘Magadhi Lok-giton men .Jan-Chelna, 
Quarfrih Sama). IV, 1. Jan. 1959. 
599 Id 5 p Songs 

Magahi, Hindi Sahilva Ka Vnhal Ilhas 
(Pail XVI), Kashi. 191)0 |(!o-\Viiler- 
Shaslri, Bhola and Hamanandai 

AMIWTA, Shvam Similar 

Saul. ill Lok-git. The \ isliwa- j\ o|i, Nov 
I 95d Songs 

'Sanlal Kishou Ke l lakanlha Bhare 
Sw.ii. WYeklv. Hindustan, 2nd Mav, 
1 9. VI 

ASIU’TOSII 

‘Oraon Jali Ka Dhaima anr l nke Drvi- 
de\ala. The Bihar, II, 5, March, 1919 

BAB AG MI. Maliadeva Lai 

‘MaIida>on Ka Gari-gd, The Vishal- 
Bharat, 1941. Songs. 

Munda Lok-git, The Aajkal, VIII, 10. 
I i bn ia rv, 1 9 aT. 


BHOlPIRl, Banarsi Prasad. 

‘Bhojpuri men Yiyatha Kc» Gil, The 
Gram Sewak. Mar, 1955 

CIIAl BFV, (i.iiiesh 

Ibhar men Pain Barsane Ki Vidhiyan, 
The Arab, I, 12. Nov -Dec , 1941, 770-79 
p Supei slilion songs. 

Yarsha-Kilu Ke Lok-git, The Yislnva- 
Milra, 11, August, 1942, 10-44 p. Songs. 

Lok I)(vala\on Ki Pupi Ke Gil, The 
VishNsa Mitra.. XII. 3, Jail. 1913. nd-50 
p Songs 

I ok Kalhavon Ke Yiknimadih a. The 
Kishoie, VI. April, I94d, dl -32 p Tale 

laiieu K<> Gil. rile Sraswah. XLIV, 4, 
(HI, 19 Id. do 2 &I1‘ Reproduced in 

Aaiduki’ (Molilian). 1902-03, 12-17 p 
Snugs 

BIiOlpuii Lok gilon men Nan. The 
Madhini XXII, I, De< . 1 943. 133-90 p 
Songs 

Bho|pmi Salnlva Ka Sankalan, The 
\ a | . Ma\ 1911, 9 10 p 

( hlnl.a Samhaiidhi Lok Yishwns, The 
Lok Valla, 1, 2, Sept, 1911. 12ddl p 
.Supei slilion 

Bihan I. ok Sahilva, The Aaj, \ 1 1 , 22, 
21 si December, 1944, 7-8 p 

Lokavaila Shaslra Ke Premion Kehye 
Saiugraliakai \ a Ki Ak Yojnna. Tlie 
Lokavarla, I, d, Dn hdImt 1944, pp 
Ida- 10 

k I loll Ke Ashld gilon Ki Ulpa li Ka 
Karan, The Lokvaila, I, 4, March, 1945, 
258 (id p. Songs 

HSamcshwar-Don Ghati Ke Dhangar Gil 
The Baj, VII, 40, 7th June. 1945, 9- 
14 p. Dhangar songs. 

Tharu Lok-git, The Vishal-Bharat, 
XXVI, 1, July, 1945, 32-34 p. Songs. 
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'Jan pada Kalyain Yojana aur Bihar, 
The Nava-Shakti, 21 August, 1915. 

‘Krishi Sambnndhi Tyohar aur Git, The 
Vishwa-Bandhu, V, II (Dipawali Num- 
ber), 1945, 75-7b p. Ceremony. Songs 

Svvargiya Hat Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Boy, The Lok-Varla, II, 1, Jan, 194b, 
l.'M8 p. 

‘Sunarou Ki Sanketik Bhasha, The Lok- 
Varla, II, 1. April. 1910, 97 100 p 
Vocabulary 

Btioipon Lok-git, 'the Himalaya, I. 10, 
Nn\ 1947, 44-5:i [> One ballad and 
some Ihraha gils in original with then 
Hindi liaiislalion 

Ch. mpaiaii he Lok gil The Nandan. 

1 9 IS. I! 17 p Reproduced in \ arshiki 
I 1 9.)9 t’0 1 in Hindi Originally appealed 
in Rhoipun Songs 

Lok gd on ha Vlankaina. The Sahil\a. 
I. 5. ( )( lober. 1950 55 OS |> Songs 

I ih < 1 1 1 )ii 1 1 Lok-gilon men Grih-Nirman 
hal.i The Janpada. 1 2. Jan , 1955. 
‘JO 50 p Songs 

‘Bhoipim Lok Kalhaycii. Die Aa|kal. X. 
1, Max. 1951 (Folk-tale number). 15- 
58 p (ines 5 Bhoipim lolk-lales 

'Lokasahilx a he Sangralia. The Hhoja- 
puri III. L August 1051, pp 22 J5 

‘Chainparan Ke Dhangar aur l nke (ill. 
The Fatal. Hi. 1. Jan -Feb . 1055, 75-70 
p Customs & Songs 

'Lok-Gil aur Paruhayat, The Paiichayat 
Sandesh. I, 4. July. 1055. 15-14 p 

Song> 

Tihoipun ha Paves ( i 1 1 . The Salnlya. 
VI L 2. Jaly, 1950. 0170 p Songs 

‘Hlioipun Lok Kalha . Bal Ka For, The 


Cram Sexvak (Delhi) l, 10, Nov., 1950, 
3 p Tale 

‘Bhojpuri Lok-gilon men lslnyon Ke 
Pandhan, the Praebya Manav Vaig- 
yanik, Liuknow. 1958. 01-75 p Songs 

Bhojpuri Lok-gilon men Ahhushan 
Varnan, The Salnlya, IV, 4, January 
January 1009. .580-98 Songs 

‘Bharat Ke Lokaiirity a, Varsluki, 1958- 
59 pp 4-0 

Bharat Ke Lokaiirity a, Varshiki, 
Motihan, 1958-59, pp 4-0. 

‘Swaslhya Samhandln Bho|j)uu Kaha- 
xxalen The Vi.shxxa Jyoli, IX. 0, August, 
1000 10- 12 p Proxerhs 

l.k Lok Kalha Bhogexvela Dhan Aa 
.logaxx exvala Dhan, The Aii|or, 1, 2. 
July. 1000, 19 JO p A Bhojpuri i oik - 
tale in original Irorn tin* dish id ol 
Chainparan 

Kk Lok git. The An) or. 1. 2, July, 1900, 
21 p One Bho|puri lolk-song in origi- 
nal 1 10111 I he district ol Chainparan 
Lok git, The Anjor, II, J. July, 1901, 
55 p Ch.inipaian Txxo Bhoipim lolk 
s ' • n g in onginal 

k Lk Lok Kalha Ahir Sonar Ke lyan 
The Anjor, III. 1-2, April-June, 1902. 
57 00 p^ Chainparan. One lolk-lale in 
original 

‘Chainparan Ki h’k Hahasy aniai |ali 
Custom. superslilions etc 

‘Blio|puri Lok gi 1 011 men Pushpa The 
The Raslinu. 1902 (Pallia), 09-74 p 
Songs 

‘Soham Ke aur Varasali Anjor, V, 
1 J. April- July 1904. j)p HU. 4 Bhoj- 
puri songs in original 

‘Satabaratsa Ham, Bhojpuri Kahaniyan 
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Varanasi. Folk-lale number, March 
1905 jjjp 105-09. A Bhojpuri folk tale in 
onginal- 

Padmaval Ki M*il Katha, The Parishad 
Palnka. V, .1, Oct , 1905, 105-10 p. 

Presents a comparative study of the 
Padinavat nl Jayasi with the Bhojpuri 
and Bengali lolk-lale ol the Huaman 
Sllgga 

Bhojpuri Bhasha Ke Swamp Kc Sawal, 
rile Bho|pun Sahd\a lArrali), Nov, 
1905, 9-11 p Linguistic 
‘Ramlila, The V&rshiki, Motihari 
(191)0 05) 55-59 p. Drama 

Bhojpun Ek Pnrichya, The An j < n . I, 
Oct , 1 907. Jail., 1908. 2 5. 10 p 

k Itho |o|)iiri Lok-gdon men Man Varman, 
l liar Bihai, Dipavali lnunher, 1900. 
pp i:mi 

Hindi Ant.irjanapadiya Parishad Ek 
\wash\akata, Biaj Bhar.di, Mathura. 
Dei ember 1 907 pp 22 2 I 

(Ml At BEY. Saileiidia Kishore 

Ilk Lok Katha Panihann Ke Chai 
Sawal The Anjur, V, d-L Oct., 1901 
.Ian , 1905 2d 25 p Tale 

Dl TT\ SI I ABM A, Blmwaneshwar 

“fla/aiilmgh / 1 1 a Ke 1. ok git. The 
Awanhka. II. 0, Dec, 1951. Songs 

C.IIOSIL Shavam Sundar 

\S.udah Lok-gd, The Pustak Jagal. 
March, 1902. Songs 

(IOYIM), Shrikanl 

‘Bihar Kc Lok-Nutya. The Hdiar, TV, 
4, Feb, 1951. Dance. 

GIPTA. Bhagwan Chandra 

“Munda Lok-gd, Tlie Aa|kal, IX, 12, 
A pul, 1954, songs 


(il'PTA, Ishwnri Prasad 

Ek Lok Katha Devasunari, The Bhoj- 
pmi. IV. 2, Sept, 1955, 55-57 p. Tale. 

Kk Lok Katha, Hainan Lok Kathaven 
(DelhiL 19:57. One Bhojpuri folk tale in 
oiigin.il with Hindi translation at 
paiallel pages. 

Ek Lok Katha Satavanli, The Anjor, 
L d, Oct . 1900, 22-24 p One Bhojpuri 
Polk tale ill original 

Ek t.ok- Katha Dliaram Ke Sov Patel 
men. The August, II, 1. April, 1901, 
dl d2 p One Bho|))uri iolk-tale m 
original 

.India Ke Katha. The Anjoi , III, 1-2, 
Vpnl J ul\ . 1902, 28-29 p Three lolk- 

lale 

Ek t.ok Katha Maiisa Bind Sanka 
Dam, 4 lie Anpir. V, 1 2, Apnl-.l idy. 
1901. 28 dl) p One Bhojpuri iolk-tale 
in oiigm.d 

(.1 PTA, Ma\ a 

Cliolanagpur he Lok-gdon men Jan 
pwan Ka Piahpalan, SamineLin Palnka, 
20101 s' 

JAH\NBADL Shn Narain Smha 

Lok Sahd\a men Varsha Sarnbandhi 
Visliwas, The Aa|kak XL d, July, 1955. 
Superstition 

J 1 1 A , Digamhei 

‘Mailluh Lok-giton men nan. The 
Bihar Ke Malnla^en, 1902, 242-49 p. 
0 songs. 

JIIA, Vishwu Mohan 

‘Tharuhat Ka Ek Hocdiak Utsava : 
(lopakhar. The Tharuhal, Sept, 1950, 
Hi- 1 8 p. Ceremony. 
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K ALP ATARI’ 


MISI1RA, Balukdevn 


Oraon Git, The Nai-Dhara, May, 1950. 
Songs. 

KANTA, Rama 

’ Mm 1 1 lull Lok-gilon men SukhDukh, 
The Aajakal, IX, 5, Sept,, 1953 Songs. 

KAHN A. Chandraeshwar Prasad 

I. ok Nrilya ■ Palamau Kr, The Nai- 
Dhara, XIII, 1, July, 1902 70-79 p. 

Dance 

KVSIIYAP, Rameshwar Singh 

‘Rhaiatiya Lok Nnlya, r ['lie Salnlya, 
VIII. I, Jan, 1958, 49-59 p Dance 


‘Oraon Dharma aur Sudharavadij JPTavir- 
liyan, The Ihhar, II. II, Sept 1^19. / 

MIMIKA, Jaikanla 


u 

Mailluh Khasha aur Sahdya, Tim 
Rashlra-Bharali, 1. 1, Jan. 1951. 

Linguistic 


-MISHKA, Madlmsudan Piasad 


(hiinpui.m men Roll Jane Wall 
Rhishiyen. The Aighxa, II, 1-2. Sep I - 
Dec 1902, Id 18 p languish! 

A. Mankeshwai Nath 


KRISHNA. Itndha 

Rhaiatiya Saiigit men Oiaoii Sangil Ka 
Slhsn. The Ihhar Thealie, July-Sepl , 
195 1 Songs. 

Kl M \K. Aw adesh 

( .hotanagpur Ke (iram-gil. The Vishwa 
Milra, Jan , 1911 

Kl M WL Sushil 

‘Adivusi Samaskrih Krisln Pradlian 
5 a Sh lip Piadlian, The Panchayali Raj, 
11,11. Mairh. 191)1, 20 27 p Culluie 

LVI , Kusheshw.ir 

M a 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 Lok-gilon men Kanya-Jiwan 
Ki Ahhiv\.ikh The Sammelan Palnka. 
1951 

MMIAKATHl. I peiulra 


" Lk Lok Kalha (!har Muiukh The 
An | < ) i . II. .LI, (hi. 1901. Jan. 1902, 
n0 52 j> ('.hampai an One lolkl.de in 
ni igmal 

Panclianan 

San I a Ion Ki (iul i-Pralha. Tile Salulva. 
HI, L Jan, 1955, 10 20 p Custom 

Reprodiued in Janapada’ 1. 5 April. 
1958, 9-18 p 

Dihaii Kol Samaj Ka Nela, The Jana- 
pada, 1. I, Nov.. 1958. 28 82 p LiLal 

MLSIIK \. Sin idliai 

Lok gilon men Saman Rliavadhaia A 
comparative sludy. The Salnlya 
SandesJi, 1955 51) Songs 

I ok gilon men Nan, The Sahiha 
Sandasii. 1951) .57 


Palhhhaim Narlak aur Nartaki, The 
Ihhar Theatre, V, J uly-Se pt , 1954. 

Dance. 

M \JIMDAK, I). N. 

‘Ho. Ihhar Ke Adivasi, (Patna), 1959, 
111-25 p. A General Aceounl. 


‘Lok gilon men Dhaimik Rhahana, The 
Saraswali Samvad, August, 1957 Songs. 

Rhoipun Lok giton men Rapu Ka 
M.ihaprayan llmduslain (Weekly L 9th 
July, 1958 Songs 

Rhoipun Lok gilon Men Samskritik 
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Talva, The Sahilya Sandesh, 1958-59. 
Songs. 

‘Bhojpun Lok-gilon Ka Kavya-Paksha, 
The Sahilya. XI, 3, Oct., 1960, 81 and IT. 
Songs. 

‘Bhojpun Lok-giton men Hasya aur 
Vinod, The Sahilya Sandesli, 1960-61, 
243 & IT p Songs 

‘Lok-giton Ki Saman Bliavadhara, The 
Panshad Palnka, April, 1961. Song. 

MISHKA, Sudhakanla 

‘Mailluli Lok-gil, The Sama| (Q ) IV, 1, 
Jan , 1959, 616-27 p Songs 

MISHKA, l mesh 

‘Mailhih Sahilya. The Hinduslani, Jan, 
1931 

Maithih Salnlv.i Nepal Kmdia, The 
Hinduslani April, 1951 

‘Maitluh Sahilya Dak, The Hindus- 
tani, October, 1931 

MISHKA, Vikram.ulily a 

‘Bho|puri Kahawalon aur I,oknkh\on 
men Nari, Bihar Ki Mahilayen (Patna. 
1961!), 166 78 [i. Proverbs 

MTKI L, Shambhu Nath Balias* 

‘Sanlah Lok-gilon men Dharmik Taltav, 
'I’he Nai Dhara, May, 1959 Songs 

NAdKSIl, Nageshwar (iiri 

Kk Lok katha Pelu Paine, The Anjnr. 
II, 3-4, Oct , 1961 Jan, 1962, 55-56 p. 
Champanm. One lolk-tale in original. 

NAKAYAN, Jai Vansha 

Magahi Lok-gil, The Vishal-Bharat, 
Nov Dec, 1956 


NAKAYAN. Padiiia 

‘Bihar Ki Bhashayen aur Bolivan, Con- 
gress Souvenir, 67lh Session of Indian 
National Congress, Patna, 1962, 61-68 p. 
Linguistic 

NATH, (iinja 

Aid} a pah aur Mailluli Lok-gilnu mm 
Yarsa, The Prachi, July- August, 1952, 
II, 1-2. 

0.1 II \ Sal} a Dev a 

Bhojpun kahauli men Bail, The 
Anjoi, II. I. April, 1961. 28-80 p and 
also III. 12. April Jul\, 1962, 19-22 p 
I 5 ! o\ ei hs 

‘Bhojpun Kahawalon men Alassa 
Chareha, T im Aii|oi, IV, 8-1. Oel , 1963, 
J.muaiN, 1961, 20-21 |> Pioscrhs 

‘Klioipiui KsJirha Ive Kali. iron Ke 
Km hli eunkehr Shalda, T in* Anjor. Y. 
1 2, April -Jill}, 1961, 36 p 

‘Bhojpur Ke Kuehh Jali>on Ke De\i- 
Denil.i, The Anjoi, V, 3 1, Oel. 1961. 
Jan, 191)5, 13 17 j> VI, 1, April, 1965, 
17 19 p I’ailh 

‘Kahaul Ke Kaham, The An |Oi . \'II, 1, 
A pi 1 1 . 191)6, 22 21 p Proverbs 

PANDCY. Kishikesh 

‘Cholanagpur Ke Manai (ill. The 
J \ olsana. August, 1918 and Dec. 1918 
Song 

PAKADLSHI 

T liar Bihar Ki Lokokliyan. The (irsim 
Sevvak, No\ , 1955 Proverbs 

PKASAD, II. C 

Tharu Jan Jiwan, The Amnt, XIV, II, 
June, 1965, 19-24 p. and XIV, 12, July, 
1965, 19-22 p. An account. 
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‘Bhojpuri par Angla-Bhasha nu*n Likhit 
(iranthon aur Nibandho Ki Suchi, The 
Anjor, VIII, 2, July, 1966, 10-14 p. & 
VIII, 3-4, Orl., I960 January, 1967, 
14-18 p A Bibliography for books 
and ailicles published in English itdat- 
tng Hhojpun i oik-lore language. 

PHASAI), Nageshw ar 

‘Magahi Boh, The Praehi. May, 1 9a 2. 
Linguistic 

PHASU). B.i )eii(h a 

‘Bilim Kc Kuelili l.ok gil, I lie Dull. 
A [>r 1 1 , I'.lhS Songs. 

PH \S\1), BajeshNN.il* 

Blmipuii Lnk gilon men Kuinvar 
Singh, Tile \av:i Sama|. Oi l , 19a 7 

PB VS \I ),. Sara mi 

Mag.ihi Ldgam lalha Aik.i s, Panshad 
Paluka. Pain. i, VI. 1. April 1961), 98 p 
I liigmslie 

PB\SAI). T.iikeshw.ir 

T.hamparan Ka Prashiddh Lok-git; 
N.ichaii, The Varslnki, Moliliai, II, 
Ma\. 196S, 1 3, 17-18 p Songs 

‘Thaiuyon Ka Lok-dil, The Vaisluki, 
III, 1 969 21 23 p Blmipuii songs 

Cli. imp. nail Ke Nathan, The Anjor, I, 
3. Oi 1 , 1960. 2.V2C) p Bhojpuri songs 

T.hamparan Ke Lok-git, The Varsliiki, 
V. 1961. 11-11 p Songs 

Bhoipuri Lok-gilon mtm Bharatak 
Chant, The Anjor II, 2, July, 1961, 
2 9 . ‘12 p Songs 

Tliaru l.ok gil Ke Tlianki, The Anjor, 
III. 1-2. April. 1962, July. 1962, 23 2a p 
Songs. 


Thai u> on Ki Diwali, The Samarga, 

( Pu ja Dipawah Special Number), 2963, 
93 ]> 

Tharu- Jiwan Ki lvuchli Tliankiyaii, The 
Yarshiki, VII, 1963. 37-48 p. Biluals. 

(.liamparan Ke Bhranianslue Jali : Nal, 
Un Anjor, V, 1 2, Apnl- July, 1964, 
<3 la [) 

‘l.ok Sahil> .i Ka Maiigalik Pakslia, Tin* 
\*:us|nki. IX 1965, 48 64 p Songs. 

Bhoipm: l.ok gil nun Niigunavad, The 
\.U‘>h.ki \I, 1966 6. 60 63 p Songs 

l“: VS \I), 'I Iiakiii 

Do San!. ih l.ok gi!. The Ajkal, VIII. 2, 
.» 1 1 r i ' • . 19li2 2 Songs 

BAKEsII. IT. in Ekbal Singh 

Maillnli Drain gil Ke huchch Pahalu, 

1 he I la lisa. VIII. 1. March. 1938 Songs 
Bcprodiu ed in Vishal -Bharat, 1939 

‘Maillnli (.ram Salnh a, lie* Matlhmi 
1939 Songs 

Madhili (i ram SalulN a me kaiun lias 
'1 he MailJnui, June, 1939 Songs 

'I'n hull. The llansa. Non . 1939 

Malag..marn, Tin* llansa Deeemhci 
1939 

N 1 . i ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 I ok SalulN a , Soliar. 'The 

[Ians. i j),*.’ 1939 Songs 

Maillnli (nain gil. The Vishal Bltaral. 
1939 Songs 

SIin aniii C.hakaNa Kc gil. The llansa. 
March. 1910. Songs 

Madhu Shi aw am. 'Pile llansa, June, 
1910. 

r’Mhilha Kc gil. The Hans, August, 

1 90 Songs. 
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‘Lok-gilon Ke Daure men, The Yishal- 
Bharat, 1940. Songs. 

'Lok-gil Lk Adhyayan, The Haiisa, 
Sept., 1910 and March, 1911 Songs. 
Reproduced in Vishwa-Mitra’. March, 
1912 

'k.iiun Has Ka Kk Dukhanta Lok-gil, 
1911. Songs. 

* B.dagamam, The Hindustani, Jan.- 
Murch, 1942. 

WLullnli (iili Kavya, The Hindustani, 
Oil, Dec, 19 42 Songs 

Il.imara Lok git, Tlie Vishal-Bharal, 
191.1 Songs 

'Lok-Sahilya nun l’akshi Varnan, The 
Yishal-Bharat. 19 111 

‘LokNnlya aur git, Tin* I’anjal, Nov., 
1910, 321 27 p and Dee., 19 40, 433- 
39 p Dance Songs Reproduced in 
‘Nani Sama|\ Nov, 1919. and 'Sama]’ 
(Delhi), Nov., 1949. 

'Lok Kaln Ki Parampara, The N.ija 
Samaj, Oel., 1 950. 

\lal> We Vida lloti Ham, The Vishal- 
Bharal, Nov., 1951. 

“Lnk-Sahilva Ka Sima Vikash. The 
Vishal-Bharal, 1 952. 

‘Bihar Ke Kuchehh Lok-Nntya. The 
Bihar Theatre, IV, March- June, 1954. 
Dance 

1857 Ke Lok-gil, The Naya Samaj. Oct., 
1957 Songs 

‘ Bharaliva Lok Sahitya Ki Manohhumi, 
XV, 1, May, 1959, The Ajakal, 

‘Mailhili, Hindi Sahitya Ka Vrihat 
Itihas, Kashi, 1900 (Part XVI). 


RASLLPUR1, Ram Ranjan 

Dakshin Bihar Ke Lok-Nritva, The 
(irain Sewak, Sept., 1953. Dance 

Sera ka 111 Lok gilon men Jan- ji wan, 

I hc Drain Sewak, Sepl , 1955. Songs 

Seraikillc Bhasha aur Lsakc gil, The 
Nai-Dhara 11, 2, May, 1900, 73-78 

0 Songs 

‘Yam a Jatiyon Ka Vasanlolsava Sara- 
lull. The Nai-Dhara, XIII, 2, May, 1902, 
71 77 p CmMiiiun 

Mundan Bhasha Iske git, The 
N,u-I)liai a X1IL 3, June, 1902, 77182 p 
Songs 

‘Sanlali Bhasha aur Iske Lok-gil, The 1 
Vn-Ohara. 0. September, 1902, 70-83 p 
Songs 


‘Kurniali 

Bhasha 

aur 

Iske Lnk-gd, The 

VugMiit.ir 

Songs 

Oel . 

1902 

. 19 p and IV 

Adisasi t 

Sam.i ) 

men 

Nan Ka Sthan, 

Bihar Ki 
57 05 p 

Mahila>en 

(Pallia, 1902), 


R VWA T. ( lopi Raman 

Tin Mailluli Lok-gil, The Hansa, Jan , 
Pel), 1911 

RAV, Sukdeo 

» 

‘Mithda Ki Samdahai, The Nai-Dhara, 
Jul\, 1954 

RLDRA. Ram (iopal 

Wlagahi Lok-giton men Rashtriva 
Bhawana, The Nai-Dhara, XIV, 5, 
August, 1903, 09-73 p. Songs 

S ACH CHI DAN A N DA 

‘Hi la la ha. The Bihar, IX (1955-50), 
115-18 p Custom. 
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'M unciu Sam a | men Islrivon Ka Sthan, 
The Saniaj Quarterly, II, 1, April, 1050 
401 00 j). 

k Bihar Ke Jan Saniaj 1111*11 Varga aur 
Tatiyan, Tlu* Saniaj Quarterly, III, 2, 
July, 1057, 215-21 p. 

Khana, Bihar Kc Adivasi (Faina, 
1950), 120-42 p A 11 account 

'Munda. Ihhai Ke Adivasi (Patna 1 050 1 . 
80-110 p An ac< 01111 1 . 

SAIT VY P. index \ai madeshwai 

‘Bhnjpuii Salxla-Kosh, The Anpn, Ajnil. 
1000, .»0 p, J 11 1 \ , 1000. 20 p. Oct. 1000, 
.‘17 p Jail. 55 p. April, 1901. 58 p J 11 1 \ . 
191)1, 58 p ()i 1 , 1901. Jan , 1002, 02 p 
A pi 1 1 . 5 11 1 \ , lOlVJ 11 p ( )( l , 1902, Jan, 

1 905 01 j> . April Jills 1001. 10 p Ocl 
101)1. Jan. 1905, 57 p. \pi il, 1905 20 |> 
Jul\ 10(>.» 55 j) 

SAIIHIIIA A ll.iuald.ir Tiipalln 

■J 111 Jain on Ke Nam par ‘Manbhunf 
Nani Pai . 1 , The Yuganatar. Ocl . 1002, 
10 p 

N \M KFH I Ionian Sahu 

‘ S . 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 Jiwan Ke Ku< lich Anga, The 
Saraswali XI. 11, 2 5. Sep* 1011. 

‘ S a 1 1 1 a 1 1 Bliasha am S.dulv.i Ka Sank- 
(hipta Pa 1 ieha\ a The Madhuri, XX, 2. 

0, Julx, 1012 

“Sanlal aur l nki Pranipara, The Vishal- 
miai.-t. XXXVlll. 5, Nov, 1910, 

:uo to p 

Sanlal he Jnhar. The Bihai, I. 1, 
1017 58 50 p 

\Sa 11 1 all lUi i.slia aur* Dcvailagan Lipi. 
XL. 5 Nov, 1017. 521-20 p 

‘Sanlalon Ke l.uk Nrilva, The Bihar, I, 

1, Dec , 1017 and 2, Jan. 1918. Dance 


Santa! aur t’nka Baha Parva, The 
Sainaj, Weekly, X, 18. 20lh May, 1048, 
17. 28 p Festival 

'Sanlalon ha Pai\a git Hk Jhalak The 
Bihai. I 8 0, J line- July, 1018, 28 81 p 
Snugs 

\S uitali Lnk gil. The Saina] (Weeklx), 
\1, 11 28 III del 10 IS. 25-20 p 

Sanlal S.nnskiih Ki r J hall. The Aajknl 
( I "or 1 11 igh I lv 1 , IV. 1st, Jan, el949, 
10 21 p 1\ 10, 1 5th Jan . 1910, 10-21 p 

I V II Isl . Fell . 1010, 28 21 p and IV, 
12, 1511) I eh . 1910. II 15 p 

“Sanlal The Janxain III. (j. August. 
1010 112-17 p 

Sanlalon hi (iiam \ v ahaslha, The 
Ihhai 11, 2, Ocl 1010 

8an lha Inn Ke Naniakaiai) Ki Nirali 
Piaiha\eii lie* (nanndva. I. 5 Ne\ . 

1 0 10 800 00 p ( !ei einony 

S. ml. dun 1 v • 1 Dhauna Ka Yalharlha 
Blip The \ alhai lhavad. I. Nov, 1010. 
25 28 p 

‘s ml.ildii hi Dliainuka I si 1 1 J 1 1 ( i l’lie 
\nugarha Abhmandan (iranlha, Pallia, 
1010. 217-52 Religion 

“yanjalor* Ka Mntak Samskar. I'he 
Ihhai. III. 8 1. Jan -Teh.. 1050. 
Ken nmin 

Sanla* Saniskrili hi Jhaiiki 'I he 
Piakash. III. 81. 1 51 h Feh . 1050, 0 10 p 

‘Vdnasi am t nka Dhauna. The Na\<i 
Saniap II V 2. August, 105(1, 1 17 21 p 
Behgion 

‘K>a Ye Adnn Jain an A Hindu Ham , 
IN’. 17. 4th Ocl , 1050. 5 p . IV. 18. lllh 
Ocl, 1050. 7 p and I\ . 10. 18th Oct, 
1050. 8-0 p 
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‘ S:i ii tii 1 Sam.skrih Ke Swur, The Muiishi 
Ahhmandaii (xranlha, 1950, 343-55 p. 

Som iya Pahanya aur Lnke Ia>k gil. 
The Nai-I)ha ra, II, !(), Jan.. 1952, 
If) 13 [) Sonias 

.vml, ill Bhasha Ke I- 1 > t* l)e\ aiiagari 
lapi Hi k\ o 'Pile Yugaiilar, 11, 39, 
3i (I Ma\ . 1952. I 7 - 1 H |) I inguislir. 

Nlaler aur l nki Samiili. 'Flu* .Vu- 
Dhara, III. 3 June, 1952, 1-117 p 

C.ul l uie 

‘.Saulalon Ka Salnae Tyohar. The 

Va jkal. VIII, 3 J’d \ , 1902 Pesh\al 

'Sail l a Ion Ka Mukliya Tsohar (Sohrae) 
'I hr lhakish VI, (>. 30th Jul\. 1952 
I ( si i\ 1 1 

, v 1 1 1 1 a h 1 nk-gdnn mill \aisiia. The 
Piachi, 1L I 2 Jul\ August, 1952, 
131 3 1 |> Solids 

M ili i men Soiia Ilai. I he Nai Ilh.ua. 
ill 5 \ugusl. 1 952 77 SO p 

' S a n I a 1 1 Bhasha Ke Li\e l)e\aiiagan 1 1 1 
l j,a\ ukia. The Piakash. VI 13. Kllli 
S- pi . 1 9 )0, S 9 p I niginsl a 

Smiil, Bhasha Ki I Ipalh. The S . ■ h i l \ a . 
Ill 3 (hi., 1952. 01 7 ‘ 5 p Linguistic 

Va Saiilali Lok gil. The NaiDhaia. 
ill. 7, Hit. 1952. 3139 p Songs 

1) illii Kakiam Pr.ih. The Piakash 
i \ agpur i , Oil. 1 952 

S a n l a 1 aur l nki Samskrili. Tin* 
Nw.mhka. I. 1. \o\ , 1952. 57 (71 p 

and I. 2, Dee, 1952. 01-70 p. (aillure. 

Sanlah Lok gilon men Dainpalya 
.! . w .in. 'Idle Bashl.a B'narali, Dee. 1952 
Songs 

‘S i ilia h Lok gilon men Prem aur Vivah, 


The Prakash, VI, 30, 20 1 h Jail, 1953, 
7-8 p. Songs. 

\M u | lie Me i a K unman a Lula l)o, The 
Vi i Dliaia, III. 10. Jan. 1953, 39-44 p. 

Sanlah Lok gilon men Prem aur 
Soundarva. The Kalpana. IV, 1, Jan, 
1953, 0 ! 05 [> Songs 

Shram pai S.ui'al am Luke Karma 
Sa ngiL The Prak ish. M. 33. 1 Hill Pel), 
1953, 9 12 p 

vi nl di Lok gilon men Dampalva- 
huan 3 he Jail ipada, I, 3. \pnl 1953, 
9-13 p Songs 

S ill! .dull Ka Vihah Ya Prem Bandhaii, 

I la Piakash \ I 15. Olh Mai . 1953. 9 p 
(hillm e 

Sanlah Blush. i The Avanlika. I. 7, 
Ma\ 1953 .V* 58 p Linguistic 

S . i i i I : i I Vidmh Banan Said don Ka 
Swalanhva Sangiam, 'The Ihakash, 

NIL 9 5lh \ ug u s| . 1953. 13 22 p 

i i dial 

I.uig.il men Manga! Ilai. I lie L.diar, 
i 1 v ijiis*. 1973 25 28 p 

Suilal'Mi imn Isliwai lalha Iiwalma 

' aii.handhi M.,n\a!:iU‘]i. 1 lie Janapada. 

L L 1953 52 12 p Bilnal I'ailli 

S.jpei 1 1 1 M » 1 » 

Sanlah Lok-gil ■ Jiwnn Darshan, The 
Nai I )ha\ a, IN', 8, Nov., 1953. 11 50 p 

Songs 

Hainan Vama Jalian Saiilal. The 
Ihakash Nil. 31. 2 1 S h I’eh. 1951, 0, 

II p and VII. 32, 3rd Mar. 1951. 0 p 

Sanlah Lok-gil Anamel Vivah, The 
Palal. II, 8. May 1951, 23. 70 p Songs 

Sanlah Lok K.ilh.iyen. The An|kal, 
X, 1, May, 1951, (Folk (ale numher), 
18-50 p 2 Talis 
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“Sanlah Samskrih, The Kashira Bharati, 
IV, tV June, 1954, 341 '49 p. Culture. 

Santa Ion Ka Lok Sahitya, The Awan- 
tika. II, 2, 4, Oct., 1954, 38-42 p. 

‘Sanlalon Ka Baha Tyuhar, The Fatal, 
III. 4, Jan. Fell., 1955, 77-78 p Festival. 

‘San I al Aur Unki Jatiya Nva> a Yya- 
Vastha. The Panrhayat Sandesh, I, 2-3, 


May - June 

■. 1955, 

13-17 p 4'ubal 


‘Sanlah 

Bhasha 

aur Salnlya, 

The 

Aa |K il 

XL 3. 

July. 1955, 10 

19 p 


Lingmslic 

‘Saulalon Ke Jangal (ill. Tile Basldia 
Hli.ii. ill. 11, 11. Nov 1955. 715 17 p. 

Sony's 

‘Sanlaloii ha M.ino) an |«in. The Pia- 
kasli \1. 15 20 1 Ii Max. 1958, 10-12 p 

‘San la I am l ilka l.ok Jiwan, Hie 
\ ansa tali \ II I . Oil 1959. 133 10 p 

'1 i ih .1 

Saiilnh Bihai Ke Vdixasi (Pallia, 1959). 
51 "<(*> p Tribal 

Bihai Ki Adivasi Bhashayon Ke Vikas 
Ki Sambha\ ana yen bewail Samasy ay cn, 
l he Pi abash XIII. 3. 27lli June. 1900. 
8-10 p Linguislick 

l)ol l Ilia Man Kwania iSanlali Lok- 
giL \ ! I. July. 1900, 11-48 p Songs 

'Santa 1 1 Lok gilon men Phool, r I'he 
Hash. inn i Pallia i. 1902), 81-81 Songs 

‘Sanlah Jail Iiwaii. Tile Congress 
Souvenu. 07lh Session ol INC',, Patna. 
1902. 109 15 An account. 

SANK MTV WAN. Rahul 

‘Tharu. Puralatwo Nibandhawali (Alla - 
liahad, 1937, 115-20 p 


SAHAN Amrucklh Hihan 

‘Ihhar Ke Adixasi Ke Piajaliya 4 atwo, 
Pihar Ke Adivasi (Pallia, 1959>. 
20 31 p 

SA4 ^ Ain 111. Devendra 

Sanlah Lok-gil. The Aajkal, VIII, 8, 
Dee, 1952 Songs 

Sll MIMA Nairn Vjloehan (Kdi ) 

PjJiai Ki Boiiyan. TJie Sahilya, VI. 
8 12. No\ . 1955. March 1950, 8-20 p 

‘Lok hatha Kosh Lok (nilha Pan 
chaya. 'I he Sahilva, IX, L Jail.. 1959, 
9-10 p Ballads (Co editor Yikrnia- 
Jitva Mishui 

1 ol. Salulva Vakai Salul\a Sm In, 
4 lie Sahilya \. 2 July . 1959 37 7 1 p 
and XL I. A pul 1900. 9-52 p (lives a 
bibliography ol arlieles puhhshed in 
ill* 1 Journal ol Ho\al Asiatic Soeiely ol 
Bengal' and ‘Journal ol Bihar and 
Orissa Heseaich Society' in the first 
and a bibliography ol Hindi arlie les 
puhhshed in ddVeienl perioduals in the 
second up to 1950. (C'.o Kdilor -Radha 

\ all. n Sharinai 

Sll MLMA Nanda Kishma 

\ihhinn.i Pradeslion men Cayc .Line 
Wall 1 1 oh Ke (ill Bihar 4'Jie Hindus 
lan Weekly. 1 llh March, 1951 

Sll ARM A Badlia Valla\ 

Bihai Ka Lok Sahitya, The “Congress 
Souvenir', 87th Session ol Indian Na 
lional Congress Patna. 1902, 127-11 p. 
Linguistic Songs. Ballads. 4'ales, Dance 
Very mleieslmg account Also see 
Nhanna. Naim Yilo< han 

Ml \RM \ (Di i Vmy a Mohan 

Oiaon Kc* Bill Rnuiy Paiisliad 
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Patrikn, Palna, I, 4, January 1962, 

page 47 L imri died relerence. 

SIIVSTKl. Dharniendra Bruchamrhai i 

Munda Lok-gd, The Janapada. 1, 4, 
Nov. 1954. 51 -58 j) Songs 

S1IASTIU P;u munanda 

Madlnli Lok tji Ion Ki Shaslrna 

Prisldha-Illnimi. The Hiliar Thcalre, 12 
60-75 |» Solids. 

SHVSTIU, Shreekaida 

‘Magaln Kuhavalcii, Tin* Janapada, I, 
.4, Aj)i 1 1 , 195.4, 9*1.4 p Pmverbs 

S11KIY \STAVA. Yindln achal Prasad 

Ithnipmi Ki kn\a ke Kup. The Anjoi, 
\ I 2. A | » 1 1 1 - J u 1 \ 1904. 9 1.4 p and \, 

.4 1 0< I . 191)1 Jail , 27 .41 Phojpun 

( i i ainmai 

SIMI\. Vi pin Puis ad 

dhojpuM Lok gd men Kanin Kas. The 
(i.uua (ill. n. I. 2.4. Hi Sepl , 191il. 7-9 p 
Solis's 

SI M i V. i )e\ aki Hid. in 

Sernikella hr I.ok gd. Tlic Vajakal. IX. 
12, \pnl. 1951 Solids 

S1MI V. Duma Sliaiik.n Piasad 

mioipin i Oiam-gdon men (mini Ka 
Sllian, The Nagaii Pracliai ini Palnka. 
19.41 Si Wit'S 

humxai Singh Ka Panwara. I’lii 1 Vii- 
Dhara. April, 1 95a Bulbul 

'Idinipun Lok Sahilyn men Shuslriva 
l k 1 1 \ nil. T1 h» Anjoi. VI. 2, Jul\, 191)5, 
- '» I> 

S I \ II \ . Kapilda va 


Wlagahi Hhasha aur Snhilya, The 
Sain Is a, 11. 4. Jail., 1952, .45 .49 p. 

I anguistie. 

SIM1\ I Dr.) Manual Hihari Sharan 

Hihari Bhashaveii, Parishad Patuka, 
Y, 1. Jaiuiars, 1966, p 15 Linguistics 

SIMI Mm li Maiinhar 

'Munda Lok-gdon Ka Hhava-Marma, 
Pin 1 Tnpalhaga, A pi i L, 1959. Son^s 

SI MIA, Nandakishore 

'Tliariih.il Ke Lok-gd, The Tliiiruhal. 
Ocl, 1955, 10-12 p. 4 Songs 

SIMI \ . Pande\ Jagaiinalh Prasad 

‘lhi|haul, The Bhojpun, August, 1954 

I I ok Sain l\ a Niunbei) Kiddles 

‘hah.mli 'Fhc Klio|puii. Augusl. 1954 
il ok Saliilsa Nil in he] I Pmveibs. 

l»ho jpm i ke Lok-gd. Tile lUioipun, 
\ugiisl. 195,4, iLokSahd\a Numbei 1 
Songs 

SINIIV, Uaglmvansha 

ltho|piiii ke klmnla Tlmk Sliahda, 
I hr \njor, \ III, 1, \piil, 1966, 16-22 p. 
\’o« ahulai \ 

Si \ 1 1 V Ka m.K harili a 

‘Oraoii kalian Se A\e 7 Tin* Vishal- 
Kharal , Oel , 1 9 IK 

SINIIA SI I \KMA. Sidliesliw ai 

Magahi Lok-gd, Tilt 1 Yishal-Hharal , 
Apul, 1951 

Si MIA, Sin am Nannaii Prasad 

‘Magah aur Magaln, The Bhojpuri, 
August, 1954, (Lok-Sahil\a Number). 
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SOHANL S V. 


VI NAY, Akhil 


'Tharu Solids. JBRS, XLI. .'5, Scpl, 
1040. Solids 

SI R1DKVA, Sh rt*e Ran pin 


‘Adivasi 

Lok 

.-gilon men 

S.una jik 

Rha 

w ana, 

The 

Nai-I)hara, 

March, 

10.Y2 

'Thai u 

Jali, 

Sai asw ali, 

Jan . 1010 



YIDYVRTIIL I, P 

'Bihat he Yanavasi. The \wanhka. I. 

0, Jul}, I Odd, !»<) 7 i p 

'Or.iiin Lnk Saint \ a Ki Piishlha Rhiinn. 
Tin* Awanhka. .Ian, 1 %).">."> Solids 

K 1 1 ,i i i,i Lnk tplon Ki Pi ishllia Bimini. 
The Vwanhka, Jan, lOad Son^s 

The NaiDhai.i. March, lOdd Songs 
‘Rihai K(‘ Adi\usi\on Ki \ aixahik 
Paddlia 1 1 , The Awanhka. I)(v . I Odd 
( ci cmon\ 

Bdiai Ki Jan Jalivon Ki Samskiilic 
A k i ill. Rihai Kc Adivasi (Palna. IOdOL 
I Id p ('iiUurc 

' H 1 1 in i men Adivasi Samskrih Ka Adhya- 
\an am l nki Samhha\ana\ cii, Rihar 
Kc Adivasi (Pallia. lOdO), 11 2d p 
Culture 

lliihni. Rih, ii kc Adi\asi iPalna I 0501, 
1 d 1 - 7 ( ) p All a< « < >11 11 1 

Ye Rliajal Kc Adivasi Am l nki S.una- 
s\a\cn Lk Adhya\ a, \J All, 2, Apnl, 

1. iodo 

Rihar Kc Adivasiyon Kc Samskrilic 
Praliar. 1 OdO 'flic Congiess Sourvcilir\ 
L» 7 1 1 i Session n| Indian Nalinnal (Ion* 
giess Pallia, 1002, 7d 70 CulUirc Ori}|i- 
nall\ appeared m Ihc Vanva-Jah’, VIII. 
(. Jan, P.mo 

V1DVARTHI, l mesh • 

Dakslnn Rihar Ki Loksktivan, July, 
1 Of) a & Scpl . 1 9a a. Proverbs Idioms 


Rihar Kc Adi\asi\on Kc Hhasi\.i 
Solids 

‘Adi\asi Lok-gilnn men Yedaiil Bhawaiia, 
I’hc Vishal-Bhural, Jan.. I Odd Songs. 

1 1WARI, l dai Nai a\ an 

Madhesi aur Tham Rhojpun, Tin 4 
Rhoipuri, \ugusl, 1 9 ad (Lok Sahily.i 
number) Linguistic 

1 DM ML Apt \aia\an Smha 

l nl. 5 * 1 1 * > 1 1 men Pasasa, Tile Vishal 
Rhatal Oelohci, 10d() Songs 

Pa\.isa aur Lok-gd, 'Ihc Nai Dhaia, 
Sepl . Midi Solids 

Yaipka Lnk gilon men Nan Ilndx.i Ka 
Lhdian. Rihai Ki Malnla\cii (Pafna, 
I 002 I , 2*1 1)0 p Solids 

I'M Ki I \ VY \T, Jagdish 

Mumla ( i 1 1 nil Ki Rha\a Rhmni The 
Lnkiaiala I. d. Dee. 1011, lad-dO p 


Y d i \ asi\ nil Ki Jn\anKaIa. I'lie Nava 
Sa ilia | Irh. 1051 

Mumla I nkl\alha\en. Ihc Aa|kal. \, 
L Ma\, 1051 (Inlk laic luimbeii, 
dl dd p 2 Tales 

\di\asi Lnk ^ 1 1 nil Ki \ 1 1 h \ « i \ . 1 1 1 . Ihc 
\w mhka. II 2. \ugusl. 10a I Smios 

■Muilda (i il nil men Prem Ki Pukai, The 
\ lshal Rhual, Ma\. I OdN Solids 

\di\asi Sahil\ a aur Kaki. Rihar Ke 
\divasi (Pallia. I0d0\ dd fit I p 

Adivasi Lok-gil, The ‘Congress Snuve- 
nm’. 07lh Session nl Indian National 
Congress Patna. 1 Oh 2 80 0 1 p 7 songs. 
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I MA, Shankar 

.S.nrh.'iidh. Mili.tr K< Ac'm ( l > .t liid , 
19021. 219 -1 p Linguistic 

\ I NOD. Hai| Nalh Smlia 

Milinla Jaiiapada, The J.mapada, I. 1, 
\nv. Dad, 9 27 p 

‘LokSaliil\n hi S.nua.sx a\cii. The 
Patal, March, 19a 1 

' Mho jpun Lok (ialha. The Palal, Oct. 
I9.7J 

Mliojpim Lok j'llon nn‘ii Samaj, I he 
Sama) ( Delhi i . A pi i 1, 1 9a 7 Songs 

YL\Ol), Mlugwan Chandra 

Pah.m\a Lok l , The Aakal, \ 1 1 L 
12, \ pi 1 1 1 9a.‘» 17 |) S i » i i n > 

MMIW’A Nalh 

Piruh\a Kc (id : h- \i , .« , II SI, 0(1, 
1 9(>l , .Lin . 1992. .'19 \ ! p Solids 

‘Sant. don Kc Santa pk Jinn an men Pan 
< hay.it. The I\unha\ah Ha|. II 1. 
Aliens!. 19I»S 2I» 28 p 

Santalon Kc Maiulhana Pai\a. The 
Lltar Miliar, XIII, a. r>. 9 p (Yninoin 

YLKMA, Munda Mdian 

Oraon, Miliar Kc* Adiv.isi i Pallia, 19a9), 
77-99 p An at rounl 


VL1LMA, Chandrcshwur Prasad 

T.holaiiagpu. Ka Lok git . Thuman, 
The Nm-Dliara. XIII. 7, Sepl , 1902, 

7a SO n Song. 

\LUMA. (iojj.il Lai 

s.ml.u Jali men J.imna Samskar, The 
M iho !Y. Mart'll, 19al (’emnonj 

‘Paha.iva, Mihar Kc Adivasi (Patna, 
19.9> 1 L'l j) An act mini 

\TI‘M\, Kiidini Namian 

T.ihar Kc AdivasiNon Kc (ill, The Aaja- 
ka I, \ 1 August, 1 9a 1 Solids 

\LMM\, Ma|(*sh\N..i Prasad 

ILmiarc \en\asi Tham, I he Vishal- 
Mharal No\ . 1919 \n acconnl 

NT:!! \l A M.im |ec Lai 

‘Mihai Kc \ on link (iilon Ka M.ina 
\aig\amk \dhai, '] he Miliar, I\ , a 
Man h. 19a I Solids 

\’LMMA, Shainhhu Saran 

‘Maiia\ Sahh\ala Ki (iangoli Dhangar 
Jali, The Varshiki, VII. MM3 87 90 p 
An acconnl 
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FIELD 
WORK — 1 

A. V. Subba Rao> 

ROLE OF FESTIVALS AMONG GADABAS- 
IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


The Gadabas are scattered over different hilly regions of Visakha- 
palnnin and Srikakulam Districts of Andhra Pradesh. Two villages, 
one from each district, are taken for studying the role and the regional 
variations of festivals among' Gadabas. The two villages are Reddivani- 
valasa from Srikaknlam and Pedagadabapalem from Visakhapatnam 
District. 

The festivals play a dominant role in Gadaba life. In spite of the 
crippled economic conditions, they are persistently following them and 
every festival has got its own underlying cause for doing so. 

The annual cycle of the festivals in both the villages is given 
below : 

tabu: i 

Cycle of festivals 


Village Name of the festival Month Duration 


Pedagadabapalem 

(1) 

Snnkranti 

Janun ry 

o 

days 

(Visakhapatnam ) 

(2 ) 

Adavirujulapanduga 

February 

1 

day 


(3) 

Ammatallipanduga 

March 

3 

days 


(4) 

Nukalammapanduga 

March 

1 

dnv 


(5) 

Pasarupandugn 

June 

1 

dav 


(6) 

Gonalammapanduga 

July 

1 

day 


(7) 

Divali 

October 

1 

day 


(8) 

Pan t am nu pan d uga 

November 

1 

day 


(9) 

Mar idamma pa rid uga 

Decern 1 r 

1 

day 

Reddivanivalasa 

(1) 

Sankranti 

Januarv 

3 

days 

(Si lkakulam) 

(2) 

Ammatallipanduga 

March 

s 

days 


(3) 

I u t uk u lap an d u g a 

June 

f> 

days 

i 

(4) 

Mokkapandugu 

July 

1 

da\ 


(5) 

Divali 

October 

1 

da A' 


Note : — Tanduga’ ia a Telugu word which means festival. 


In both the villages, no festivals take place during (lie months of 
April, May, August and September and one festival or the other is 
celebrated during the months of January, March, June, July and 
October. In addition to that, February, November and December are 
the festival months in Pedagadabapalem but they are free months in 
Reddivanivalasa. 

Any festival performed for one Goddess or the other is by expecting 



some favour in return. The main purpose of performing different 
festivals at appropriate seasons, in the year is given in the following 
Table 2. 


TABLE II 


Purpose of festivals 


Village 

Name of 
the 

festival 

Purpose 

■ Village 
level or 
individually 
performed 

Animals 

sacrificed 

Goddess 

worshipped 

Pedagada- 

bapalem 

Sankranti 

For the welfare of 
the family 

Individually 

performed 

Fowls (one 
goat on the 
village) 

Ancestral 

spirits 


Advirajula- 

panduga 

For the safety of 
the people when 
they go to forest 

Village level 

Goat and 
fowls 

Talupu- 

lamma 


Ammatalh- 

Panduga 

For the welfare of 
the village 

Village level 

Goat and 
fowls 

Lava and 
Kusa 


Pasaru- 

panduga 

To got Rood rains 

Village level 

Pig and 
fowls 

God Varuna 


Naltulamma 

panduga 

For good crop 

return 

Individual 

level 

Goat and 
fowls 

Earth 

Goddess 


Gonalamma 

panduga 

For better crops 

Individual 

level 

Fowls 

Earth 

Goddess 


Divali 

For the welfare of 
the family 

Individual 

level 

— 

Ancestral 

spirits 


Pantamanu 

Panduga 

Thanksgiving 
festival for better 
crops 

Individual 

level 

Fowls 

Earth 

Goddess 


Maridamma 

For the welfare of 
the animals 

Village level 

Goat and 
fowls 

Marida- 

mma 

Reddivani- 

valasa 

Sankranti 

For the welfare of 
the family 

Individual 

level 

Fowls and 

Rim' on 1 lie 

village level 

to w orship 
the ances- 
tral spirits 


Ammatalli 

Panduga 

For the welfare of 
the village 

Village level 

Pigs 3 Bangara- 

male goats 2 mma 

Ram 1 


Iitukala 

panduga 

For the safety of 
the people w'hen 
they go to the forest 

Village level 

i 

Pigs ,111(1 

fowls 

Konda 
jankin 
Devata-1 
day Sanku- 
demudu- 
5 days 


Mokka 

panduga 

For prospective 
crops 

Village level 

Pig-1 

Earth 

Goddess 


Divali 

For the welfare of 
the family 

Individual 

level 


Ancestral 

worship 
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The fowls mentioned in the above Table under each festivals are 
sacrificed on behalf of each family and they are specially offered in 
addition to the general offer of a goat or a pig by the villagers as a whole. 

In both the villages Divali and Sankranti are taken in the same 
sense to offer worship to the ancestral spirits for the welfare of their 
families. Sankranti comes during the harvest season and it is so they 
offer new clothes to their ancestral spirits. That is quite costly and 
common time for them to have new clothes every year because they get 
money as it is the time of harvest. The aim of l>oth Adavirajula 
panduga and Itukula panduga is the same but Itukula panduga is not 
followed by all Gadabas even though it is strictly observed in some 
areas like Salur in Snkakulam district. They perform Adavairajula 
panduga or Jlukulu panduga for they believe the forest Gods will 
guard them from all possible dangers during their forest visits. Hunt- 
ing is the mam aim during the Itukula festival and its duration would 
he fi days in (he month of June every year whereas Adavirajula 
panduga is a matter of one day in the month of February. During the 
rtukula panduga, the (Jadabas of Snkakulam sacrifice one pig in 
addition to the animals hunted during the festival period and the Jowls 
offered on behalf of each family, hut their counterpart sacrifice one 
male goat and fowls during \davirajula panduga. A tamarind tree 
personifies the Goddess during Adavirajula panduga and a stone is 
taken as God during the itukula panduga. But in some villages like 
Nimmagadabapalem ( Visakhapatnam) they are performing both the 
festivals lor the same end 

The village Goddess is generally referred as Ammatalh and that is 
one of the major festivals among Gadabas. The name of the village 
Goddess varies from area to area and that is proved by the information 
collected from the two villages taken for study The village Goddess 
in Reddivanivalasa is Bangaramma whereas the village Goddess in 
Peda Gadabapalem is Talupulamma. Kven though it is considered to 
be the important oi all the festivals in both the areas, the duration of 
the festival varies from 8 days in Reddivanivalasa to 3 days in Peda 
Gadabapalem. The economics involved in it also varies accordingly. 
That is evident if the number of items of sacrifice and the other things 
are taken into consideration. The Gadabapalem worship only 
Talupulamma and sacrifice one male goat m addition to their individual 
offer of fowls but the Gadabas of Srikakulam worship Paiditalli, 
Bangaramma and «Nukalamma at the same time and they offer three 
pigs, 2 male goats and one ram to the above 3 Goddesses even though 
the festival is mainly intended for Bangaramma In both the cases, 
village Goddess is represented by decorated new earthen pots. They 
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consider their village Goddess as malevolent and so they are particular 
about celebrating this festival to avoid all possible evil effects of 
epidemics supposed to result in the village by its neglect. 

The other festivals performing with a common aim in both the 
villages are Gonalamma mokka panduga. The former is performed 
on the village level but the later is on individual level. Both the 
festivals are meant for the earth Goddess in anticipation of better 
crops. In addition to the festivals described above, the others followed 
by the Gadabas of Pedagadapalem are Pasaru panduga, Pantamanu- 
panduga, Maridamma and Nukalamma panduga. 

To have good rainy season, the Gadabas of Pedagadabapalem 
worship (iod Varuna during Pasaru panduga bill there is nothing of that 
sort in Reddivanivalasa. Even for this, a selected tamarind tree is 
generally taken as God Varuna. A pig is sacrificed on the village as a 
whole. In addition to Gonalamma panduga the Gadabas of Pedagada- 
bapalem perform another festival on the name of Nukalamma during 
March, another dry crop season, for having a better crops. If the 
above festivals are intended for the better crop return, there is another 
thanks giving festival (Pmilnmanu pandvtja) to Earth Goddess for 
giving a better crops This is performed individually at their 
respective patches of land at the time of harvest and it is seen off with 
a fowl sacrifice. From the above analysis it is known at every stage of 
the' crop, they offer something or the other for the Earth Goddess 

Maridamma panduga is organised by the people of Pedagadaba- 
palem for the welfare of the animals m the village. A goat is 
sacrificed on the village level in addition to fowl offer individual! v. A 
tree personifies Maridamma. 

II tin 1 financial aspect is taken into consideration Nankianh and 
Ammatalli festivals are costly for the following reasons. Sankranti is 
so because they have to invest on new cloths and the second one is 
performed on a large scale establishment. The duration of the festival 
also speaks out the amount of expenditure involved. Moreover, during 
the closing period of Ammatalli festival, they incite all their nearby 
relatives to participate m it. This is one of ihe inevitable occassions 
that eveiy one generally takes advantage of that opportunity to visit 
each other. In addition to the animal sacrifice, they arrange a band 
(music troop) and organise at least one drama during this festival, 
ilukuhi panduga is also an expensive allair in case it is performed. 

In Koyyur tribal Block area, ( Visakhapatnam ) separate huts are 
built on the name of Rama temple in some of the villages and there are 
people who learnt Hindu Bhajans with the help of plains experts. 
But there are no idols in the (Rama) temples except an earthen lamp, 
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lit now and then, representing the God. 

During the festivals, they worship trees or pots or stones, taking 
them as Gods and in that respect they are observing their age old 
customs. Before they go through any festival, the preliminary prepara- 
tions are plastering the huts with cow-dung and taking oil bath by all- 
Every animal to be sacrificed is usually washed and decorated with 
turmeric and vermilion dots and a bunch of margosa twigs are tied to 
its neck. Earthen lamp, fruits, flowers and the burning incense are 
the other common things used for any worship. Pujari generally 
attends all festivals performed on a village level but the sacrificing of 
animals can be done by any man. A big knife is used to cut the 
animal and they generally cut it with one stroke. During any festival, 
the common sacrifice on behalf of the village is offered first and then 
the other individual offers take place. 

Co-operation of all the villagers is necessary at festival times and it 
is quite encouraging even though there are minor quarrels among them. 
The village president and the Naidu work together in all such matters. 

Jn spite of the slight variability either in the ritual or in the dura- 
tion of the festivals, the above facts show that the different religious 
ceremonies and festivals are an attempt to overcome the anxieties of an 
individual in course of his struggle with nature. By performing these 
ceremonies and participating in the festivals, he is overcoming the 
anxiety and gaining confidence in his effort Incidentally, these are 
also providing him an escape from the boredom of his daily routine and 
gives scope for happy get-together. 

Andhra University, Waltier. 
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FIELD 
WORK— II 

Sher Singh 

MAHUN NAG FAIR 


Bakhari is a small hamlet in Mahu Panehayat Circle about 9 miles 
from Churag on Simla-Karsong road where temple of Mahun Nag is 
situated at a height of about six thousand feet above sea level. A fair 
on this deity is held on a rectangular piece of land with tall fine trees 
around, about one mile away down the temple, known as Bagra Dar, 
on 2nd and 3rd Jyaistha (Bikrami — June-.fuly) every year. 

Different legends are ascribed about the origin of Mahun Nag. 
According to one legend it is an incarnation of Raja Karan of Maha- 
bharata fame. One day a person was ploughing his field in village 
Shaindal when his plough struck with an image and it came out. The 
spirit of the god appeared in the person and spoke “I was Raja Karan 
and now 1 have assumed Ihe form of Nag (serpent ) 1 should be installed 
m a proper place.” So the idol was taken to village Bhamnala about one 
mile from Bakhari where Brahmanas lived But the god refused to 
stay there and went to Dharmola about half a mile from Bakhari where 
it laid a stone and from there went to Bakhari which was a thick forest 
in those days. On reaching there lightening sparked and a tiee caught 
lire. The god slaved and temple was constructed there The fire 
caused by the lightening was kepi alive and is still continuing 
round the clock. But nobody could tell who and when this temple was 
constructed 

\n other legend is that Raja Shyam Sen of Suket was imprisoned 
by Mughal King at Delhi and was encased in boating drum where Nag 
in the form of Mahun — honey bee — appeared and asked Raja to give 
him a place to stay. The Raja promised to give him half of Ins State 
provided he was sel at liberty by the king The Mahun assumed the 
form of man and played chess with the king and won the drum contain- 
ing Raja. The Raja was set free and on reaching Suket he fulfilled his 
promise by offering half of his State putting boundary pillar at Nchri. 
But the Mahun Nag refused to take half of Sukut State instead 
demanded only a small portion of land in a secluded area and selected 
Bakhari where temple was constructed. This legend, to some extent, 
is corroborated in tile “History of Ihe Pan jab Hill Stales,” Vounic 1 by 
J. Hutchson and J Ph Vogel, page 355” to the fact that Raja Sh} T am 
Sen was imprisoned by Mughal King at Delhi and while in captiMlv he 



prayed to Mahun Nag. «lio appeared to him in the form of a bee. and 
promised an early release.” Again it is stated that ‘‘On his return from 
Delhi, Shyam Sen, in gratitude for his deliverance, granted a Jaggir ot 
Rs. 400 a year to the temple of Mahun Nag, so called from Mahun (bee), 
owning to the Nag having appeared to the Raja in that form.” It 
appears that the temple of Nag was in existence in the time of Raja 
Shyam Sen, that is in 1G20 A.D., though it was named as ‘Mahun Nag’ 
in his time having appeared to him in the form of ‘Mahun’ — bee. Rut 
it cannot be established that the temple of Mahun Nag at Rakhari was 
constructed by Raja Shyam Sen. However, it can be deduced that the 
temple of Mahun Nag is more than three hundred years old. 

Mahun Nag is the most popular god of Tehsil Karsong and is also 
revered by a great number of persons in other parts of Mandi, Maluisu, 
Sirmur and Simla districts The temple is made of stone and wood. 
In one small apartment anthropomorphic images, made of siher and 
brass, representing the deity are iixed on the wall and the.-o are 
worshipped daily in the morning. The main rooms where \aluable 
articles are stored remain locked and around the temple is ’Kotin' of the 
Nag, water tank where rain water is stored and on oneside is ‘Dhuni’ 
where lire is kept ali\e round the clock. There are twelve other small 
temples of this Nag in diilerent parts of Tehsil Karsong and Seoni. They 
are at Kaknu ilaqa Mali ran, Kol ilaqa Uiunsi, Shalot llaqa Rangna, 
Koliala ilaqa Tikkar, Pali ilaqa Riuns, Shergal ilaqa Riuns. Narol ilaqa 
Hums, Ramch ilaqa Kajaun, Kot ilaqa Ivajaun, Belli ilaqa Ragla, Talah 
and Khoba Tehsil Seoni. These are independent and not under the 
main temple People have great faith in Mahun Nag especially to 
cure snake bite. If any person is bitten by snake he is brought to the 
temple, in ease he is not in a distant place and kept there for three days 
otherwise after burning insence five paise are kept m the name of 
Mahun Nag and pray him to cure the victim of snake bite. No otliei 
treatment is given. It is said that not a single person would die of snake 
bite if Mahun Nag is invoiced. 

It is the richest god of tehsil Karsong with a bank balance of 
Its. 1(5] 04,’- as on 10th October, 10(54 Some of its musical instruments 
like drums, Karnal, Narsinga are made of silver. Annual income 
mamh of offerings and expenditure lor 101)2 & 1015.4 are as under.-- 

TABLE I 

Annual Income and Expenditure in & ]9(i.'S 


Year 

Income 


Expend it me 

1962 

Rs. 9298/ 

Rs. 3754/- 

(including Rs. 1000 - 



tfivon as 

National Defence 



Fund) 


1963 

Rs. 7670/- 

Rs. 2963/-. 
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In 1964 the income as offerings of two fair at Bagra Dar and 
Sundarnager was Rs. 5139/- whereas expenditure on these fairs was 
Rs. 640/- only. The heads of expenditure will be clear from the budget 
proposal for 1964 as below : — 

TABLE II 

Ihuhjct proposal in the Head of Expenditure in / .%' 'i 


Head Rupees 

Bhoff 144 

Pay of Watchman 540 

Land Revenue 10 

Pay of Secretary to the temple committee 150 

Food for servants for 12 Sank rants 160 

Fairs and festivals 350 

Durffa Ashtami fair Sundarnagar 460 

Repairs building 2,000 

Allowance for the members of Temple Committe 180 

Stationery 10 

Bichiaol (Rice distributed ns blessings) 20 

Sada Brat 40 

Lights 20 

T A. for Secretary to visit Kaisog 50 

Allowance for cashier 72 

Allowance for ‘gur’ 96 

Repair of utensils 100 

Repair of furniture 40 

Newspaper 40 


Total 4,482 


The affairs of the temple are managed by a Temple Committee 
consisting of four members, one Vice-president, one Secretary and 
Tehsildar Karsong is ex -officio President. The members arc elected 
after every three years by the people of the area by show of hands 
Tn addition there are some other hereditary attendants of the deity 
They are Kalhiala - Cashier, Pujan Cur. and Molite. The main doox 
of the temple cannot be opened in the absence of a Mohta from village 
Seri. All expenditures are incurred with the sanction of the President 
of the Temple Committee. The members are paid Rs. 36/- per head 
per annum as allowance and the secretary is paid Rs. 12.50 per month. 

The fair is ancient one but no date could be ascribed to its origin. 
In the fair the deity is symbolised by a ‘Rath’ decked with three, silver 
plates with four facial marks on each around three sides and yak tail, 
hair on the fourth side. Above the plate opposite yak hair is a big 
imam' with disc about its head locally called arsi" and Yhhalar’ in llu 
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centre as well as on four corners of the ‘Rath’ with silken robes 
suspended around it and decorated with jewellery and flowers. This 
‘Rath’ is suspended on two parallel wooden bars and carried by four 
persons on their shoulders. The procession starts at about 10.00 A.M. 
on 2nd Jyaistha from the temple to Bagra Dar headed by ‘Chhatar’, 
Phrere — flags, Chharis — wooden staves plated with silver, musicians, 
(iur and then Rath’ ol Mahun Nag billowed by other aliemicnts On 
reaching there a goat is sacrificed to the deity and ‘gur’ inspired with 
the spirit of Mahun Nag irembles, shouts and swings locally it is 
called ‘Khelna’. Then deity dance for sometime and then takes rest 
when Nati-folk dancers dance. Some games like Tug of War and Kabaddi 
are also organised. The deity stays at Bagra Dar at the site of fair for 
the night also. At night documentary films are shown by the informa- 
tion Centre of Block Office and people dance ‘Nati’. 

This fair is attended by seven to eight thousands persons and the 
peak gathering is on 3rd Jyaistha the day of ‘big fair’. These jiersons 
come mostly from Tehsil Karsong, Chichot, Mandi Sadar, Seoni, Theog, 
Kumharsain, Uampur, district Kulu and Simla. Proportion of male 
and female visitors is estimated to three to two and female visitors are 
mostly from Tehsil Karsog. People offer coins to the deity and some 
sacrifice goats if promised in return of their prayers. The amount of 
offerings in this fair runs into thousand rupees. In 1902 was Rs 2055/ .. 
m I'Ki.'l Rs. 2120/- and in 190*1 Rs. 2*104/'-. Jt. is a religious fair as people 
mainly gather there to pay respects to Mahun Nag and offerings as 
promised in return of their prayers granted by the deity. It provides 
opportunity to renew social contacts and meet their kith and kins 

There are about 100 shops in this fair and highest number is ol 
‘wed shops si bou I 50. other food si nil’s including hotels 20, nianiim 10. 
dry fruits 10 and fruits 10. Fruits sold in the fair are bananas, 
mangoes, musk melon and oranges. Space for shops is levelled and 
allotted to the shopkeepers by the Panchayat and charge ten paise per 
square yard from them as tax though statutorily Panchayat is not 
authorised to impose such tax. It is collected m the shape of charity 
to augument the funds of the Panchayat. An expenditure of about 
Rs. 150/- is incurred on levelling, water supply and half of the cooliage 
charges for carrying projector and other equipment from Karsong to 
Bagra Dar by the Panchayat. Expenditure on food for three days for 
these members is borne by the Panchayat. Drinking water is also 
arranged by the Panchayat. but no other facilities of shelter and sanita- 
tion are provided to the public. 

Office of the Census operations, U. P., Simla. 
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October 1970 

EDITORIAL 


Rightly it has been asked by many as to who own folklore ? Or 
folk music, whose property ? Some say it is the composers who are 
its real owners. Collectors claim that it is they who own folklore 
because they have saved that from oblivion. However, enthusiasts are 
passionately involved in folk song and dance for enjoyment. It is not 
their concern who owns it. But it is well known that the song and 
dance have, for many centuries, played a large part in the lives of 
people, although the adjective ‘folk’ used in this context is of recent 
origin. Much goes on even today in the way of home-made entertain- 
ment w'hich is not recognised by the folk enthusiast as coming from the 
same stock as thing in which he himself is so deeply involved. It is well 
known that increased leisure mean increased loneliness. We can stop 
this loneliness by popularising folksong and dance which is a major 
part m social recreation for all kinds of people. Through familiar song 
and dance, we can help to recreate a sense of community. Due to 
modernism there has 1 een a breakdown in family and social relation- 
ships and because of the constant movement of people we have not only 
learnt but also have forgotten many things of the past. We can give 
service here, and at the same time, enrich our own knowledge, by 
encouraging people to dig into their own memories and traditions 

It should not be forgotten that India is a cosmopolitan country, 
whose wealth of folk traditions partly derives from this cosmopolitan 
nature of the land. India has absorved many tribes and immigrants and 
their traditions, customs, superstitions etc. in the past. India can do so 
now, and help to encourage good race relations by encouraging respect 
for cultural traditions of tribes and immigrants, not only between the 
races, but also by encouraging pride in everybody’s own traditions. Thus 
we should encourage people to participate in their own kind of folk acti- 
vities in their own social way. This is what Indian Folklore Society must 
do now through opening up different branches in various centres of the 
country. If this could be done faithfully the Indian Folklore Society, 
could then become a respected organisation rather than one regarded 
with a body of a few researchers. It should be opened to the masses — 
they should be provided with the scope for the cultivation of their own 
tradition, their own song and dance. This may be treated as an experi- 
ment. And we know that in an attempt to find the folk interest of differ- 
ent parts of the community such local organisations are of immense 
value., To emphasise in all of this and to find out what people respond 
to most readily is needed to be ascertained. This is only a beginning to 
expand the movement. 



PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF THE "INDIAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY* 

taj to collect, record, study and research of the folklore of India which 
is the solid ‘foundation of our socio-economic civilization ; 

(b) to 1 promote and strengthen the cultural and friendly ties between 
India and abroad ; 

(c) to organise folk-arts, folk craft." & photography, folk costume, folk 
instruments and the type exhibition in Calcutta or any other place 
within or outside India under the direct supervision of the Society; 

(d) tu publicise and otherwise make known the folk-literature, folk- 
arts & crafts, folk-music & dance and other cultural expressions of India 
and other countries, and to organise, hold and assist in the organisation 
of folk-culture gathering, folk-air etc. exhibitions, folk-music and folk- 
drama performances ; 

f e i to organise folk-rut museum foik-liumature library and other 
activities for piopneanmi and advanta ment of the folk-lire movement; 

in to -si range and organise tours, \ A;t 10 pkices of interest for research 
work : 

x r\ <o pohinh »>f-riodi»\i!s. tvcati'ws books and other publications for 
tiit; furhoremv oi <n>l or any of the okna Is of the Society ; 

(fi to <*ontha ■ --nd st unuiah* tv-a-arch in uMk-lore with a view to 
i.‘>;icore uw ^<ar.c in the lisdit of the modern a chic vennm is and oxperi- 
iiai t*> mamunn finance, help pem-ms and bodies engaged iri such 
rt‘s< arc'n ic ti \l\ ir- - ; 

slid {}) ro vi.hc-^ ,ipti i oa-ive subscription:' .»nd gifts of all kindly 
•vhcilur .-J/u-i ife or i , niui i !ion:ii i for the purpose* of the Society,.- 

fc.MKOfi A- MISWUUK Oi* TIU) S^'TGTY AN1> HW.P J.T TO GROW- 
t’.>r df-UC’r. prin -\vHtp to rho Gt'iieiul Soorotyry. 

3 RrtTish In dirt v Oairui t.a-1, India 
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LLLASE ALSO NOTE THAT 

wil 1 be o. m plot imr its fift-' ri nth years of publication 
-’Indian FoLkJorr mob n> iOVn and Fulklwe mf>0 to m/0) 
1070 and t.o roinnu niunti 1 Oils January, 1071 issue of 
be published i>> a fip'vni Number a rich variety uf 


rcadu ’ mv ' v.v 1 d cio- 1 ' : perate 

with me management to make it e yiai. w laic* tu on* lor for 

details. 


NON-RECEIPT OF “EO 1 iKLORE" 

r Very often we receive complain fcjr nori-reeeipr of the journal. Our 
subset ihers art- remindcTl once again that any complaint regarding non- 
receipt of the seme be mate to the Circulation Manager within a fort- 
night of receipt of the next issue so that duplicate copy may be supplied. 
No complain w ill be entertained after a fortnight. In such case a subs- 
criber may purchase his/her eepv from the office, if available. Our 
subscribers are reminded once again that we keep a veiy limited number 
of back c^Hlps in our stock and if they do not co-operate wdth us for 
missing copieSkit would not be possible for us to replace that Reprint 
of the non-avaMble copies may be had at XEROX Microfilm Corpora- 
tion, Ann Arbor, Michigaon. 
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N. V. Kameswara Rao 

MARRIAGE AND KINSHIP AS DEPICTED 
IN ANDHRA FOLKLORE 



Introduction 

Folk songs constitute the essential part of the oral literature of a 
society. They are the songs which a lay man can easily understand and 
appreciate. They contain simple language and convey age old ideas. 
These songs are not the exclusive property of any individual but they 
are considered as national heritage for which anybody of the society 
can feel proud of. Their authorship cannot be traced to any particular 
individual, in the words of T. F. Henderson, “The proper destiny of 
its author is in glorious obscurity and its appropriate place is enshrine- 
ment in the heart and memory of the people.” In any part of India 
these songs are sung at times of lestivals, marriages and harvesting. 
Mso people sing songs joking with each other in leisure times. Folk 
songs have a peculiar relationship with the social institutions. 

Folk Songs of Andhra Piadesh 

The first authentic attempt at collecting the folksongs in “Telugu”, 
the language of the Andhras was by J. A. Boyle in 1874. He published 
a paper on, “The Telugu Ballad Poetry” in the “Indian Antiquery.” 
In that he gave a detailed account of “Sarvayi Papani lvatha”, a folk 
song describing the heroism and loyalty of an Andhra hero “Sarvayi 
Papadu” towards tiis king. Christotor Von Feurer Haimendorf, the 
noted anthropologist in “The Reddis of the Bison Hills” gave an 
account of the folk songs of the “Koya” tribe. In his work on “The 


Chcnchus” also, he gave a detailed account of the l 'C henchu'' folk songs. 
Andhra folk songs as is the case with those in any pari of India, depict 
various usages connected with the social institutions. In every house- 
hold, especially in the rural areas there are one or two members who 
can sing these songs. Marriage and Kinship are the two important 
social institutions that provide a theme in these folk songs. 

MARRIAGE SONGS 
(a) Select um of the Bridegroom 

in every family marriage of a daughter demands careful attention 
of the family and it is felt as a great burden. In the peasant society of 
Andhra Pradesh the girl’s parents, while selecting a suitable match to 
their daughter, see that the hoy is handsome, that he is having sufficient 
lands and gardens which yield good harvest, that he is owning beauti- 
ful house, and above all that he is a good match to I hear daughter as 
far as his age and character are concerned The following folk song 
depicts the above theme in a beautiful manner — 


Alla voori varu Pilla nadiperu, 

Pillavaniki roopu rekhalunnai 

Yclota Pnndoti broomulunnai (Alla) 

Voori Polimoralo Totalunnai 

Chuttu Kallakimpu Middvlunnni (Alla) 

Kurravamki Manohi Sedyamunnadi 
Pilladamki Taginn eodu Jodenu 
Kannenistamam kaburampudam (Alla) 

Alla voori varu Pilln nndigoru 

Illaliki muggetti 1 Vllisettamu ‘ (Alla) 

(People of the neighbouring \illagc have asked our daughter for 
their boy. That boy is handsome, owning lands, giving rich harvest 
e\ery year and gardens in the outskirts of his village He has big house 
and above all he is a suitable match to our daughter in so far as his age 
and character are concerned. So let us decorate our house and perform 
the marriage). 

Marriage Ceremony 

Again in the mairiage ceremony both the parties (those of the 
bride and the bridegroom) cut jokes with each other. There are so 
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many songs mocking each and every important member of the bride- 
groom’s party. These songs create an atmosphere of relaxation and 
joviality. 

The bride’s mother sings the following song mocking her counter- 
part (bride-groom’s mother). 

“Vivaramorunami viyvapuraliki vididolu choopitimi 
Hechhutfa vididolu choopitimi. 

V i varam o ru i* a n i v 1 v vn p n n i 1 u vi d i do lo n un dad ii£a 
Hochhupa vicliclolonutlaclu^a 

Paludomupudaka Pannirubuddi viilidcku Pampitiml 
HochhupTL vidiiloku i »;i m pitixin 
Pa par a pa 11a vi.v vapui : tin Pnllctom adutfa 
Hechhupa Mohrimc kadugadurca 

Agaiununa Dnntapu Duvvcna vididoku Pampitiml 
llahhuRa vuiideku Pampitiml, 

T.'ittiitaki '-ivyupumlu Tal«' Du v vadium 
Hih hhiw:a .si pc chuttadiUM. 

Allnru sisa snbbubilla vidiiloku Pampitimi 
Jlrohhupa \ididokii Pampitimi 

Abbnbba yirvn^Mii Multu Alavatlrdaniil 
Hochhiura Ala vatlcd.mii i 


(We offered a big gue-d-house for the bridegroom's parlv to stav, 
as (hoy art' sf rancors to our villain*. l>ul alas 1 the bridegroom V, mother 
( \ iy\ apuralu ) who knows nol formahiies won’t (Aon stay in that 
guest -bolide (Vidie) We aLo sent thing-' necessary foi cleaning tooth 
( Paludomu pudaka- -lo’od as a substitute' for tooth brush) and rose 
wator to tlu' bridegroom’s partv but mv counterpart ( bridegroom's 
mother) who is having spado like teeth won’t brush her tooth Wo 
also offered an ivory coni!) and scented oil to them but my counterpart 
who is having hair resembling a basket on her head, won’t oven comb 
her hair Wo sent perfume and soaps for their use but they 
told us that they are not accustomed to their use Wo also sent 
“Katuka” and “Kumkum” but my counterpart won’t even apply 
“Kumkum” to her forehead, leave alone “Katuka” (a decorative black 
powder for the eyes — in Hindi, “Surama”). We also sent coffee, Vupma 
and Tdli (light refreshments) to the guest-house but they told us that 
they are not habituated to the “hot” refreshments. Lastly we 
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offered Banaresi silk saree and Mukhamal “blouse” to my counter- 
part but she prefers her torn old saree to our sareesi and said that she 
is not habituated to the use of a “blouse” (upper garment). 

The above song is usually sung by the bride’s marriage party 
including her mother in chorus ridiculing the bridegroom’s mother in 
particular and their party in general. 

Bidding Farewell to the Bride 

But all this light atmosphere disappears at the time of bidding 
farewell to the bride. The ceremony of handing over the bride to her 
parents-in-law is called “Ampakamu” or Appagintalu ceremony in 
Telugu. One can witness moving scenes on this occasion such as those 
depicted by Kalidasa, the great Sanskrit poet and dramatist, in the Act 
IV of his drama “Shakuntala.” The parents though happy for having 
secured a goodmate for their daughter feel heavy at heart for parting 
with their daughter. 

There are folk songs depicting the above scene in a beautiful 
manner. Bidding farewell to the daughter mother advices the daughter 
to follow in her in-law’s house the following — 


"Selavichhi Mayamma Selavichhinamnmma 
Chelapi Moo Attintlo Buddhipa nundavamma 
Yevvarcmadina ycduradakamma” 

(Oh ! daughter ! we are bidding you farewell ! Go and behave 
yourself in your husband's house (Attintlo) gently. Do not get angry 
even if you are provoked). 

At the same time she appeals to her counterpart (“Viyyapuralu” — 
bridegrooms mother) in the following manner — 


“Ma Bala Mce Bala Summon 
Ma Bala Mce Bala pa Choodavalenu.” 

(The bride is not our daughter but yours. Treat your daughter as 
you treat your own daughter). 

She also says — 

“Buddhu lerupadu Manku Buddhelepani 
Buddhi vachhinadaka Diddukovamma 
Ada boyina chota Att;* vundonu 
Mellaga Nerpupa Biluchukovamma 
Kodalu Mce Somrnu Koduku Mee Sommu 
Adavarini kanna Alusantonamma 
Sinvanti Kodalu, Muruvanti Koduku 
Maguvaranec Bhagya Mahima yemamma ! 
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(My daughter is young and in this young age she does not know 
domestic work. Kindly teach her until she learns things herself in your 
house. She will stay wherever she goes for play for hours together, 
summon her with sweet words. You are fortunate in having a 
daughter-in-law and a son who are like the pair of Goddess Lakshmi 
and Lord Vishnu). 

The above folk song also brings into light one custom regarding 
child marriage. Previously girls were married before puberty as a result 
of which they were still children who knew nothing except playing with 
their friends of the same age at the time of going to their husband’s 
house. 


Kinship Terminology 

In rural Andhra Pradesh joint family is usually found. This joint 
family is always patrilineal and patrilocal. The males are born and 
live all their lives in the house of their paternal kin, while their wives 
are brought in from other families and the girls born in the family are 
given away as brides into other families. So the incoming bride in 
such cases naturally be a stranger in her parents-in-law r ’s household. Her 
only companion with whom she can speak freely and on whom all her 
sweet thoughts and attention are concentrated is her beloved husband. 
For a few days and even for months all her dream world rotates around 
her husband. This condition of a newly wedded to bride is depicted in 
the following folk song. This song is sung in the way of conversation 
between the daughter-in-law and her mother-in-law. 

"Puvvona vachhi Dontilo Vunnadi Rave Kodala 
Duwcna vastc Nakomi ? Adi Dontilo vunle Nakemi ? 

Eerpona Vachhi Yiruvulonunnadi Rave Kodala 
Eorpcna Vaste Nakomi Adi yiruvulanunte Nakemi ? 

Pooculu voehhi Buttalonunnavi Rave Kodala 
Poovulu vaste Nakemi ? Buttalo vimte Nakemi ? 

Koka vachhi Koyyapi vunnadi Rave Kodala 

Koka vaste Nakemi Adi Koyyapi vunte Nakemi ? 

Bottu vachhi Tattalo vunnadi Rave Kodala 
Bottu vaste Nakemi ? Adi Tattalo vunte Nakemi ? 


Pendli koduku vachhi pita pal nunnadu Rave Kodala 
Pendli koduku vante vasta— Pitapaiki Nenu vasta. 
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(In the above song the mother-in-law asks her daughter-in-law to 
come and take the comb, flowers, Kumkum and saree for decorating 
herself but the bride refuses to come even when the mother-in-law says 
that Brahmins are explaining the various predictions m the “Panchang” 
concerning the new year Having failed in her attempt to make the 
bride to decorate herself, the mother-in-law succeeds at last by saying 
that the bridegroom is there waiting for the bride. Then the bride 
agrees to come and sits along with her husband). 

The bride has to adjust herself to the different members in the 
joint family. Here sistcrs-in-law and brothers-in-law try to come 
closer to her by singing songs joking about her intimacy with her 
husband. But there are certain regulations regarding this joking 
relationship. A woman should avoid conversation with her husband’s 
elder brother and a man with his younger brother’s wife as well as his 
son’s wife. Similarly the relation between father-in-law and daughter- 
in-law, mother-in-law and son-in-law are of this type. Between 
relatives like brothers and sisters there is informality. 

The type of preferential mating has influenced the kinship 
terminology to a great extent in Andhra Pradesh. In a large number 
of castes the first preference is given by a man to his mother’s brother's 
daughter m (‘boosing a bride There is also marriage with one’s elder 
sister's daughter and father's sister’s daughter. Besides all these 
marriages, there are quite a number of marriages outside the group of 
kin (i.e. cross-cousins and elder sister’s daughter). Among younger 
people now a days there is a tendency to seek marriage oulside the 
km group even if suitable mate's are available in their own kin-group 
if their maternal uncles and paternal uncles are not m a position to 
offer big dowries and also if their daughters are not educaied. But a 
majority of people in the rural areas still follow the preferential t\pe of 
mating m (lie rural areas. 

A series of terms reflect the obvious influence of the cross-cousin 
marriage. The term “Mama” is used for wife’s father, father’s sister’s 
husband, and mother’s brother. This denotes the equation of father-in 
-law with mother’s brother and father’s sister’s husband. Similarly the 
teim “Alta” means mother-in-law as well as father’s sister and 
mother’s brother’s wife. Inversely the term “Alludu” means son-in- 
lawy brother’s son (female speaking) and sister’s son (male-speaking), 
husband’s sister’s son and wife’s brother’s son. The influence ot 
pieioieptial cross-cousin marriage is also reflected m such terms as 
“Maradi” “Maradalu” and “Ba\a” which aie used in respect of cross- 
cousins as also sons-in-law. For instance “Maradi” means one’s 
‘younger’ sister’s husband, husband’s younger brother, wife’s younger 
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brother, father’s sister's if younger than ego (female speaking) ; and 
mother’s brother’s son if younger than ego (female ego). Also the term 
“Bava” means husband’s elder brother, wife’s elder brother, elder sister’s 
husband, father’s sister’s son (if elder than ego) and mother’s brother’s 
son (older). Thus in Andhra Pradesh kinship terminology has a 
predominant influence of tiie pcrferential marriages. Now joking rela- 
tionship is permitted between a woman and her “Maradi” (husband’s 
younger brother, and “Maradalu” (husband's younger sister). But she 
should show respect towards her husband's elder brother ; and 
husband’s elder sister. Here there is difference, in the attitude shown 
towaids the husband’s elder brother and elder sister’s husband. Though 
both are addressed as “Bava” a woman should not joke with her 
husband’s elder brother but she ran joke wiih her elder sister's husband 
and also with her \ounger sister’s husband, whom she tails as “Maradi” 
Slit' can also joke with her mother's brother’s son and father’s sister’s 
son whom she addresses as “Bava” or “Maiadi” according to their ago. 
In the same way a man ma\ joke with his wife’s sisters ; elder brother's 
wife and sister’s husband’s sister. 

There is joking relationship between grand-father and grand- 
daughter, grand-mother and grand-son 

’Though the relationship between a woman and her husband’s 
younger brother (Maradi) is one of joking, this is interpreted as due to 
the intimacy arising out of a feeling ol mother and son relationship. 

The following folk song testifies to the existence of such a feeling 

''BavimpnnoLchutc Bava >e Tantln 
Mnnninipancrvhiitu Maradi ye Kurfuku 
Varldinip.inei c hutc Vadma ye Talli.” 

( If one knows how to respect her “Bava” (husband’s elder brother ) 
she should regard him as her Tandri (father). Jf one knows how to 
treat her Maradi (husband's younger bi other) he should be her 
(Kodiiku) son and she, his mother). 

At the same time a woman can joke with her sister’s husband 
whom she calls as “Bava”. The joking relationship is depicted in the 
following song sung by young girls addressing their elder sister’s 
husband. 

Bava ! Bava 1 Panniru 
Bava nu PaUuka Tannoru 
Moodu puddulu pudderu 
Moola manchcimesuru. 

Muntedu f’anji lchhctu. 
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(Oh ! My dear Bava (elder sister's husband) you are like Panniru 
(Lavender) ; somebody have beaten you black and blue. They made 
you sit on a cot in a corner and gave you “ganji” (liquid extract filtered 
from cooked rice. This is generally used by the poor people as one of 
the food items). 

So also a woman can joke with her Maradi (Both her husband’s 
younger brother and younger sister’s husband). The following folk 
song illustrates the way in which a woman jokes with the above 
relatives. 


"Own Mangalam-Maradiki Tagunc Mangalam ! 

Snanam chesedanta-Sandhyalu varchcdanta 
Sandhyavela Maradi-chakalidanto navvedanta. 

Yinelu cheelchedanta-Vistallu kuttcdanta 
Veedhilo Mamaradi yidigadanito Mat ladedanta, 

Guntaiu Tannedanta-kuppalu yemo Pattedanta. 

Kuppachatuna Ma Maradi garu Kummaridanito Malladenanta. 

(Oh ! my Maradi ! you deserves “Mangalam (originally meaning 
“Subha” or good is some times used in a lighter wein for beating) 
because though you pray to God in the evening times you are joking 
with the washer-woman at the same time. Also you make “leaf 
plates” (vistalu) and you speak with the Todday tapper’s woman and 
you are making big heaps of earth for taking with the potter’s woman 
behind those heaps.) 

In the same way a woman’s husband's younger sisters and brothers 
joke with her. For a few months after the marriage, a woman’s 
“Maradalu” (younger sisters of her husband) and “Maradulu” 
(husband’s younger brothers) mock at, her accusing her of converting 
their good brother in her favour by administering some mysterious 
medicine. 

"Mandu Pattinadi Vadina Sundari Ma Vadina 
Manchi Ma Annayyaku Matulu chcera pindi Vadina 
Jeelakarra Bcllamlonu, Jilledi Moggalonu 
Hechhaina yela Ginjallonu yedo kalipindi Vadina 
Laddu Jilebillomi, Kaja Halvallonu 

Hcrhhina Kanakajjamlonu yedo kalipindi Ma Vadina 
Manchi kobbarilonu. Tala Jilebilonu 
Hechhina coffeolonu yedo kalipindi Ma Vadina 
Panchadara Jilebilonu Mysoropakjamlonu 
Ilcchhina Pindivandallonu yedo Kalipindi Vadina 

(Oh! Vadina ! you have given some mysterious drug to our good 
brother and he is not in his senses now. Perhaps you have mixed this 
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drug in the sweets like Laddu, Jilebi, Kaja, Halva etc., which you have 
brought from your parent’s house or you might have been mixing it with 
coffee. Centainly you have mixed a mysterious drug with these sweets 
etc). ;' T,7 *, T T 

They also mock at her by saying that her present happy life is only 
due to their (bridegroom’s family) kindness only. They sing the 
following song addressing their “Vadina” (elder brother’s wife) 


“Ma valla prada— Neekmta Yo^im 
Yewariki kalugu Vadina Yinta Bhogamu 


Talaku An.udamu poosinadi Poycno 
Kaliki Samponganunc Pooyanayone Vadina 
Gonolu kattukonna kalainantayu poyvno 
Tvamata karnata chiralanni kattanayenc ! 

(Oh ! Vadina ! (My elder brother’s wife) you are enjoying 
pleasures only due to our kindness. Formerly (i.e. before marriage) 
you used to apply caster oil to your hail but now you are using scented 
oil, also you used to wear thick gunny bag like sarees but now you are 
wearing “Karnatak” sarees (Bangalore is famous for silk sarees). 
Your happiness is due to us only. Remember that my dear Vadina). 

The joking relationship between a woman and her sisters-in-law 
and her younger brothers-in-law serve one social function, i.e., it aids 
the incoming bride to get closer to her husband's immediate relations 
especially his sisters and brothers 

A marriage produces a temporary disequilibrium situation. The 
intrusion of a stranger into a group of km is a disturbance. As such 
joking relationship between different members of a family especially 
the incoming bride and her brothers-in-law (younger) and sisters-in- 
law is necessaiy for establishing a new equilibrium. 

The joking relationship also varies according to the generation. 
Between grandparents and grandchildren the joking relationship is 
at a higher degree. Grandchildren make fun of their grandparents 
thus : — 

“Tata Pita Munjikaya Moota ” 


(Oh ! “Tata” (Grand-father) you are like a palm fruit) The 
relationship between these relatives (i.e., grandparents and grand- 
children) is one of simple friendliness free from restraints. Joking 
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relationship is at a higher degree between the croSs-COUsins of the 
opposite sex who are potential mates. A girl mocks at her male cross- 
cousin thus : 


"Navvala Na Raju Menatta Koduku 
Nannu Chooda vachhina Narakanabadunu.” 


(My father’s sister’s son is an ever smiling king. If he comes to 
see me, he will go to hell). 

Likewise a young man mocks at his female cross-cousin (mother’s 
brother’s daughter). 

“Mcnamama Kuturu Mclammu gatti 
Molambu ladutu Medadiganidu.” 


(My mother’s brother’s daughter won’t allow me to descend from 
the upper apartment engaging me all the time with pleasant talk and 
laughter). 

Another relationship w r hich provides a theme for the Telugu folk 
songs is that bcw'teen a woman and her mother-in-law. This relation- 
ship is pictured as one of hostility and enimity. 

The following folk song depicts the above relationship. In this 
folk song a mother-in-law questions her daughter-in-law thus : — 

i - 

"Kodala ! Kodala ! Koduku Pellama ! 

Koduku Voollo ledu 
Malle lckkadivi ? 


(Oh ! my daughter-in-law ! my son is not in the village. Where 
from you got these Jasmine flowers? (apparently with the suspicion 
that her daughter-in-law got these flowers from her lover). 

For this query the daughter-in-law replies 


“Arati poosindi, Aral i kacliindi 
Atta Pettina Arallu Marapunaku Ravu 
Aralla Attaina Savati Porina 
Tallillu Dooramina Bharinchalemu.” 
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(I got these flowers from the plantain tree. One cannot bear the 
ill-treatment of a mother-in-law if one’s parents are away at a distant 
place). 

Proverbs 

Not only folk songs but the proverbs of Andhra Pradesh also 
depicts the hostile relationship between a woman and her mother-in-law. 
Some of them are given below : — 

i. “Attalcni Kodaluttamuralu, Kodalulcni Atta Gunavanturalu.” 

(A daughter-in-law without a mother-in-law is a very good woman. 
Similarly a mother-in-law without a daughter-in-law is also a very 
good woman). 

ii. Atta chachhina Arunolalaku Kodaliki Duk,hnm vachhindata M 

(Six months after the death of her mother-in-law a daughter-in- 
law wept). 


iii Atta chejarinadi Adugoti kunda ; Ivodalu chejarinadi 
Kotta kunda 

(The pot that has been dropped by a mother-in-law is a very old 
one and that dropped by a daughter-in-law is a very new one). 


The Breaker of the Joint Family 

Also a house-wife is often depicted as the breaker of the joint-family. 
A woman being unable to bear the quarrelsome mother-in-law goads her 
husband to separate her from the joint family — 

"Sandamama kanna snkkanni Moguda 
Vert; podama vorc podama 
Attn mam ala poru Nc padalcnu 
Adubiddala poru Asale padalonu 
Ungarala eheyi oogera Moguda 
Kandiriga nadumu kadilora Moguda 
Kondanta koppu kadilera Moguda 
Koppupn Jajulu Vadera Moguda ” 

(Oh ! my beautiful husband ! let us separate from this joint family. 
I am not able to bear the ill-treatment of your mother and sisters. I 
am very much tired as a result of the hard work I am doing in this 
house). 

In another folk song she complains to her husband thus : — 

"Ye valla choochina yevaru polamuboru 
Bava Pettanadaru Bayata Tirigivachhu” 
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(Nobody goes to the fields for work except you. Your elder 
brother who is the head of the family spends time in wandering in 
the village). 

She also says, 

"Kookundi Vankaya koorato Dinipistu 

Madu ohekkala Dinria Manakemi Gatiyandu.” 

(I will make you to eat food with curries if we are separated. What 
necessity is there for us to take the charred stuff which we are eating 
now). 

And finally she requests him to proceed to her parent’s house as 
her parents are wealthy people. 

"Kalavaru Mavaru Karavaina Manakemi 

Kalavani Ma Inta Kapuramu Ohoyavachhu. 

Polamu Mayannalu Poniyyahani ninnu. 


(My parents are wealthy peo])le. We need not worry. We can 
live in their house. Don’t hesitate. My brothers won’t even ask you 
to go to the field for work ) . 

Conclusion 

Thus in the folk songs and proverbs of Andhra Pradesh the various 
kinship relations have been portrayed in a beautiful manner. These 
folk songs are useful to gain an insight into the life of the peasant 
society of Andhra Pradesh. As such they are valuable assets to the 
Social Anthropoligists studying the nature of the relationships 
between different members of a joint family in rural Andhra Pradesh. 

After all, the institutions of mankind, language, law, religion, 
etc., had a natural origin and natural development. The study of the 
songs of the simple peasant societies would provide a means for a 
better understanding of human nature and human society. 
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SUHIIOHROTA HOYCIIAL’DIIL'RI 


A NOTE ON A FEW BRITISH WEDDING CUSTOMS 

For marriage celebration June is the most popular month in Hntain. 
It has b(*en ior many countries and even to-day It is interesting to note 
that March and early April are beginning to ri\al it This is because 1 il 
a man marries before the til th of April, w hen Hie Income-tax \ear ( loses 
be may churn a wile's allowance 4 lor tin- whole year. 

The popularity of June for wedding is due to the abundance of 
llowers for decoration for the (went. Hut it is also due to an old tradi- 
tion, dating back in time to tin 4 da\s of ancient Home. June was the 
month dedicated to the (ioddess Juno, and Juno was regarded as tin 4 
Frolectoress of women, (‘specially of married women June, ihereiore, 
was thought to be the* most fa\ouruble lime lor marriage, as May, the 
month just before it. was considered to be the most unfa\ durable. 

Why May is unlucky for marriage : 

The belief that May was an unlucky month in which to carry goes 
’ er\ far back in lime. Some scholars think that the origin of the belief 
must be looked for in primitive fertility rites The month ol May was 
railed after Maia. the (ioddess ol spring, and spring in all parts of the 
world «s the growing viismi It may well be that the tradition that 
marriage should not take 4 place until May is o\ er is a taint echo o! tin- 
strict ahscntion pra< tised by primitive mar to ensure the well being of 
his newly sown seed 

It is certain that in ancient Home 1 matrimonial contracts were 
frowned upon until the month of May had passed and June had come, 
and the Homans brought the tradition with Jinn to Hritain. together 
with many of the marriage customs which are still in use to-day. One 
of the most important of these, apart from actual religious ceremony, 
is the placing by the bridegroom of a ring upon the linger of the bride. 

Mythology attributes the making of the first ring to Prometheus, 
the friendly Titan who brought down upon himself the wrath of Zeus 
by stealing fire from olympus for the benefit of man. Whoever the real 
inventor may ha\e been, the man who first used a ring in a marriage 
ceremony must have been something of a poet in thought. The ring, 
be circular, has no end and 1ms been regarded as the symbol of eternity; 
and the significance of using it in marriage is that true love, also, will 
continue for ever. 



The Ring Finger : 

It is usual to put the ring on the fourth finger of the bride’s left hand, 
and opinions vary as to why this finger should have been chosen from 
lest. A prosaic idea is that the left hand, being commonly less used than 
the right one, would be a safer depository for the ring. A more poetic 
icason for this is that it was made because of the old belief that an 
artery ran direct from the fourth finger to the heart, and the heart, it 
was supposed, was the fount of all affection. 

Wedding Cakes : 

Usually in a token of binding agreement cakes were eaten. First 
Ihe Romans used the custom in wedding ceremonies and later they 
brought it to Britain. Anglo-Saxon ancestors often broke the cake in 
pieces and threw the crumbs over the heads of the bride and bridegroom, 
in token of a wish that the couple might prosper and always ha\e plent\ 
to eat. These pieces were 1 scrabled for by the unmarried of the guests 
to laid under their pillows at night to bring dreams of future marriage 
partners. Young girls even today do the same with small portions of 
wedding cakes handed round to the guests or sent later to those who 
attended the ceremony. 

Wedding Garments: 

Something old 
Something new 
Something borrowed 
And something blue. 

The ‘something old' today b often the wedding Neil, as no doubt it 
was in the past. The veil being made of laee or some other expensne 
material, was frequently handed down from mother to daughter through 
many generative treasured as a costly heirloom The system of borrowing 
wedding dresses was prevalent in those days. 

Something blue was also essential on the last line of the verse. Some 
people think that as blue has been considered the colour of fidelity, a 
bride should wear it as a token for the line of her husband. The white 
dress which a bride usually wears is also a symbol of virginity. A widow, 
marrying again, should not wear white. 

Flowers and Decorations : 

Bay leaves and springs of rosemary once figured largely in the 
bouquets and the church decorations, and in the favour worn by the 
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guests. These herbs were probably used as medical precaution, their 
powerful scent being considered a preventive of infection, which in those 
oomewhat insanitary times, was a very potent danger when any large 
collection of people took place. 

Gloves At Wedding : 

During the sixteenth and the seventeenth century, gloves were* an 
indispensible item at a fashionable wedding ceremony. A clergy man will 
refuse to perform his duty if he were not presented with a pair of gloves 
in addition to his fees. Wedding gloves, being white, show the symbol 
of purity. 

Some obsolete customs : 

Many of the customs connected with the wedding ha\e died down. 
Such, for instance, as one which decreed that if a younger daughter should 
he married before her elder sisters, the older girls should dance barefoot 
at the reception held after the ceremony. Another, once very prevalent 
in Scotland, insisted that on the day alter Ins marriage a bridegroom 
must run through the town or village in which he lived with a basket of 
heavy stones fastened on his hack. A troop of jeering young man would 
accompany him to make sure that lie did not drop the burden, until bis 
wife should merlake him and kiss him 

Vet another very interesting custom now fallen into disuse might he 
revi\ed with advantage that is the custom of shewing rose petals, or 
dowers, on the ground before the newly married couple as they come out 
of the church after the ceremony. This proves that the future pathway 
of the pair might always prove flower-strewn. 
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FIELD 

WORK 

Ratna Mallick, Mukulika Ghosh, 

Manjusuf.h Guha Majumdar 

LIFE, SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS 
IN A BENGAL VILLAGE 

Introductory 

The history of Jharbuni, a typical simple, quiet and unadroned 
Bengal village, started about three decades ago, when a few Bauri 
families from distant villages called Logra and Krishnanagar migrated 
possibly due to the spread of some epidemic diseases in those areas. 
Now, most of them are employed as day labourers. 

The village is under the Garbeta Police Station of Midnapur district, 
West Bengal. It is joined to the Garbeta railway station by an 
unmetalled road, which terminates at the Bannerjeedanga footbal 
ground, situated just outside the village. The water supply of the 
village is met by the big reservour, outside the village, and a well, which 
is the main meeting place of all the womenfolk. The settlement 
pattern showed a haphazard cluster of mud walled, thatch-roofed huts, 
which are connected to one another by simple foot trodden path. 
Another important meeting place of the villagers is the tiny shrine of 
Manasa, a deity of the serpent, situated under the huge Banyan tree. 

The village is also inhabited by a few' Muehi (Leather worker) 
families along wdth the Bauns. Table I shows the population of the 
Bauris and Muchis in the village and in the district of Midnapur 

TABLE I 


Population of the village 




In the 

village 


In 

the district | 

CL 

Name of the 
community j 

No of 
families 

Male 

^ Female 

| Total 

Male 

! 

Female 

i 

Total 

present 
in the 
village 

Bauri 

(Percentage) 

Muchi 

29 

71 

48 % 

77 

52 % 

148 

5,814 

46.92% 

6,581 

53.08% 

12,395 

1-195% 

(Lothor worker) 3 

(Percentage) 

7 

46.6% 

8 

53 3% 

15 

4,451 

52 38% 

4,046 

47.62%. 

8,497 

0.170 % 



Table II depicts a detailed consideration of the total population 
divided into 6 distinctive age-groups. 


TABLE II 

Age-Group of the village population 




Bauris 




Muchis 



Age Group 

Male 

% 

Female 

% 

Male 

% 

Female 

%■ 

0-4 

11 

15.5 

14 

18 2 





2 

25.0 

5-9 

12 

16.9 

9 

11.7 

2 

28.0 

3 

37.5 

10-14 

6 

8.5 

8 

10.4 

2 

28.0 

— 

— 

15-24 

11 

15.5 

17 

22 07 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25-60 

26 

33.8 

23 

30.0 

3 

42.8 

3 

37.5 

61 + 

5 

7.04 

6 

7.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

71 

48% 

77 

52% 

7 

46 6% 

8 

53.4% 


Here we find an agewi.se sex. dominance. Tn the age groups, 0-4, 
10-14. 15-24 and 61+we find a female dominance over male, and in the 
age groups 5-9, and 25-00, a male dominance over female. 

The literacy frequency among the villagers is very nominal. Table 
■Hi shows that among 148 individuals of the village 141 are illiterate, 
while only 7 are literate. Again the percentage of illiteracy among the 
females are higher than among the males. 

TABLE 111 
Literacy (Bauris only) 


Male Female 


Age Group 

Literate 

Illiterate 

Literate 

Illiterate 

0-4 

— 

11 



14 

5-9 

— 

12 

— 

9 

10-14 

1 

5 

1 

7 

15-24 

2 

9 

1 

16 

25-60 

2 

24 

— 

23 

61 + 

— 

5 

— 

6 

Percentage 

7.04 

93.00 

2.6 

97 4 

Total 

5 

66 

2 

75 

Occupation : 

% 





Out of the total population (>7 persons of various age groups are 
found to do some work. This is shown in Table IV. The age-groups 
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0-4, 5-9, 10-14 and 61 and above are considered as non-labour force, while 
the age groups 15-24 and 25-60 are considered as labour force. The 
members who come under the category of working force are those, who 
have any job and belonging to the age group of labour force as well as 
non-labour force. 


TABLE IV 


Occupation ( Labour Force and Non-labour Force) 


Group 

Total Population Non- 

Labour Force 

Labour Force Working Force 

Non-labour Force 





Total 


Total 



Total 

04 

11 

14 

11 

14 

25 

_ 






5-9 

12 

9 

11 

9 

20 







1 



1 

10-14 

6 

8 

5 

6 

11 

— 

< 



1 

2 

3 

61 + 

5 

6 

2 

6 

8 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Labour Force : 












15-24 

11 

17 







9 

12 

21 

9 

12 

21 

25-60 

26 

23 

— 

— 

— 

26 

13 

39 

26 

13 

39 

Total 

71 

77 

29 

35 

64 

35 

25 

60 

40 

27 

67 

Percentage 

48 

52 

45.3 

54.7 


58.3 

41.67 


59.7 

40.3 



There are 2 males and 5 females in the age groups of 15-24 and 10 
females in the age-group of 25-60 who do not work due to their physical 
deformations, which is shown in the table. 

Table V describes the details of the occupation of the village. 

TABLE V 

Occupation 


Types of occupations 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Percentage 

Agricultural 

Primary 

2 

2 

4 

8.5 


Secondary 

— 

— 

— 



Day Labourer 

Primary 

11 

10 

21 

44.6 


Secondary 

5 

1 

6 

12 7 

Business 

Primary 

5 

— 

5 

10.6 


Seconday 

— 

1 

1 

2.1 

Domestic servant 

Primary 

3 

5 

8 

17.0 


(Secondary 

— 

— 

— 

— 


As the inhabitants of this village are very poor and do not possess 
any land of their own, they depend their living mainly on daily labour. 
Some of them are engaged in agricultural operation as hired labourers. 
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Some earn their living as domestic servants. A few old persons 
practise different types of business. Masonary and rickshaw pulling 
are the chosen profession of two Buari persons. 

Earnings from a particular type of occupation are not sufficient, 
in majority of the cases, to maintain the families. So there is a shift 
towards secondary occupation, like those of day labourers. Age and 
sex are the two factors on which the nature of occupations are generally 
based. Females are rarely found to do agricultural work, while young 
boys and females only are found to earn their living as domestic 
servants. Social status has no direct bearing on the profession of an 
individual. It is found that even the village headmen did all sorts of 
jobs for their maintenance. The types of work are of various nature 
such as working in a local rice mill, the Relief Scheme of the Govern- 
ment, etc. For these various types of labour they are paid daily wages 
and in some cases they are provided with breakfast and lunch. 

Communication 

Usually the old persons practise business. Some work as domestic 
servants in the house of wealthy people of different castes. They are 
paid either in cash or kind and are provided with both tho principal 
meals. Usually they work as daily workers under the people of the 
upper strata in their agricultural operations when both the men and 
women workers work together with other needy men and women belong- 
ing to various castes and communities. The agricultural labourers come 
in contact with the blacksmith for buying various agricultural imple- 
ments. The businessmen come in close contact with this customers with 
consist of various castes and communities. Domestic servants come to 
contact with the caste for whom he is working. Thus, the Bauris are 
found to come in close contact with peoples of variegated rank, status 
and philosophy. It is common expectation that the Bauris, may acquire 
some new traits into the matrix of their traditional culture due to this 
interaction. 

Ritual Pattern 

Now, though they are deprived of Brahmanical assistance in many 
of their socio-religious rites, yet in respect of the marriage they try to 
consult the Brahmins. The Bauri males appease the deity and spirits 
on other supernatural potentials themselves by performing the rites, 
according to their qwn conventional pattern, but it. has been seen in 
course of study that a few traits of Greater Hindu tradition have already 
been influenced them. The services of barbar, washerman and black- 
smith have crossed the village limit. Thus the old cultural pattern 
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has been uprooted and a new culture is emerging now in its place, due 
to constant relationship with different caste people. 

Detailed information made in respect of ritual patterns associated 
with the birth, marriage and death show that it has very slight difference 
from those of the Greater Hindu castes. There are some prevalent 
restrictions or taboos among the Bauris, that should be observed by a 
pregnant woman, such as a pregnant woman must not cross the rope 
tied to a cow ; she should not go out of the hut at night, but if she 
has to do so she must put a piece of straw taken from the roof of 
the hut in her hair ; she is not to see birds flying at night ; on places like 
cremation ground should not be visited by a pregnant woman. The 
popular belief is that ghosts or evil spirits generally reside in such places 
and the baby may fall a victim to them and consequently die in the 
womb. 

There is a common custom that a pregnant woman should be given 
a hearty feast on the fifth and on nineth month of her first pregnancy. All 
her relatives are called to partake of the grand feast, who usually made 
presentation of sari to her. 

The mid-wife, locally known as ‘dhaima’ who belongs to the 
untouchable caste attend the mother during clnld-birth, and cut the 
umbilical cord of the new born by means of a blade, and then tie it with 
a red thread and durba- grass. The placenta is buried in the ground in 
front of the door to avert the evil influence of the spirits. 

On the 9th day after delivery, the barber is called to pare off the 
nails of the child and its mother. The washerman of the village takes 
all the unclean clothes for ritual purification. They are remunarated 
for their services. 

The same purificatory ceremony is repeated on the 21st day, which 
is known as ‘Ekushia’ ceremony. After this, the mother becomes 
ritually pure and can perform all household works. On this same day 
a name is given to the child by the midwife. All the relatives are 
invited to attend this ceremony. The midwife is given Rs. 10/- for all 
her services since the child-birth. 

Among the Bauris, the first rice-eating ceremony is performed after 
six months in case of a son, and 7 months in case of a daughter. While 
among the Muc.his it is performed after 6 months for both the sexes. 
An auspicious day is selected when offerings are made to Goddess 
Manasa for the sound health and longevity of the child. The woman 
rubs some turmeric, paste and mustard oil on the child’s body and then 
bathes the baby. Some more rituals are performed after which the 
maternal uncle of the child feds the baby with a little rice pudding. 
All the relatives are invited in this ceremony. With this concludes all 
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the rituals and ceremonies connected with the birth of a child at 
Jharbuni village. Next we come to marriage ceremony. 

Marriage 

The Baud society is strictly monogamous in character, and caste 
endogamy is also observed. Marriage with someone of different caste is 
not looked upon with favour as there is the fear of being ou toasted. 
Cousin marriage or marriage with any relatives is not permissible. 
Marriagle by negotiation is the most common method of acquiring mates. 
The marriagable age for a young man is round about 20, while for the 
girl it is between 5 to 12 years If the marriage takes place before the 
bride has attained puberty, the bride resides in her parent’s home, and 
after the first menstruation, is taken to her husband’s family. The 
following table shows the civil condition of the village. 


TABLE VI 

Civil condition (Buuris) 


A.gc Group 

Unmarried 

Married Widow Widower 

Divorced 

0-4 

11 

14 




__ 

_ 


5-0 

12 

9 

... 


— 



10-1 1 

5 

3 

1 

5 

— 

- 


15-24 

6 

1 

5 

14 

— 

— 

2 

25-00 

1 

-- 

25 

15 

8 

— 


61 r 


- 

3 

1 

5 2 

-- 

.... 

lotal 

25 

27 

34 

35 

13 2 


2 

Percentage 

49.3 

35 06 47 8 

45 5 

168 28 

— 

2.6 

Usually 

the parents 

and 

relations of both 

sides choose 

the 

spouse. 


After the mutual consent of both patties, they go to a brahmin called 
Kauai Bhattacharya living next to the Garbeta High School for his 
consent. The prospective groom’s and bride’s names are given to him, 
as these are passed off as their horoscopes. Until and unless the 
brahmin gives a positive verdict, the bride’s party would not touch any 
food at the groom's house. On hearing the positive verdict they partake 
of refreshments at the groom’s place, which signifies that the marriage 
has been finalized. 

Then an auspicious day is selected for the engagement ceremony 
which takes place both at the bride’s and groom's house. In a Bauri 
wedding the maternal uncles play the major roles. The elders bless the 
spouse with unhusked paddy and durba-grass . The groom’s relatives 
has to carry a ceremonial present for the bride to her house. It consists 
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of sweets, 50 paisa, a sari, a garland and a ghunshi. They also have to 
pay Rs. 3/- as bride price, of which 62 paise is returned to buy 
turmeric for the bride. 

Then with the consultation of the village headman the wedding day 
is fixed for which the months like Phalgun (Feb.-Mar.), Aghrayan (Nov.- 
Dee.), Magh (Jan.-Feb.), Baishak (Apr. -May), Jaistha (May-June), and 
Ashar (June- July) are considered as auspicious. 

The ‘gai-halud’ ceremony takes place two days before the wedding 
in case of the groom, while for the bride it takes place the day before the 
wedding. At this ceremony the spouse is anointed with turmeric by 
nine unmarried youths, along with some other rituals. The village 
headman gives a ‘janti’ (betel nut cutter) to the groom and a ‘Icajal-lata’ 
(a receptacle for collyrium) to the bride. 

The main wedding ceremony takes place in the bride’s house. 
Before leaving for the bride’s house some rituals take place in the 
groom’s house, when the village headman ties some threads dyed in 
turmeric solution and durba-g rass on the groom’s wrist, which is known 
as ‘hasta-bandhan’. 

After reaching the bride’s house, the groom is taken to the ‘chadna- 
tala’, a sort of booth erected in the middle of the courtyard while proceed- 
ing toward it he is assisted by the bride’s brothers and sisters, for which 
they demand some money from the groom. Next the bride is brought 
to the ‘chadna-tala’ and taken round the groom nine times and then they 
exchange garlands between them. Among some more ceremonies the 
wedding knot is tied between the one corner of the bride’s sari and the 
groom’s shawl. Then the groom puts vermilion on the bride’s hair 
parting with the ‘janti’. Thus they are accepted as married. The same 
night the ‘phul-sajya’ or floral bed of the couple takes place when the 
bride and the bridegroom sleeps together for the first time. 

Next morning the bride and the groom are again brought to the 
courtyard. The groom is made to stand on a ‘piri’ or wooden seat and 
the bride on a stone slab. Then they are bathed by the bride’s brother- 
in-law after which the groom alternately covers and uncovers the bride’s 
head 3 times with a sari. 

There is no fixed time for the send off but usually it takes place in 
the afternoon. Before the send off the couple is blessed by the bride’s 
parents and other elders. On arriving at the groom’s house they are 
welcomed by the groom’s mother. Then 9 earthen pots filled with 
mustard seeds and rice is kept in front of them. The couple had to go 
round these pot 9 times and after each time the groom opened the lids 
of the pots and the bride put them on. 

Then a pitcherful of water with a ‘noa’ or iron bangle inside is 
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given to the couple from which the bride has to fish out the ‘noa’ which 
the groom puts on her wrist. Then the bride is made to take a 
basketful of rice on her head and a brass plate is overturned in front of 
her. She has to push the plate with her foot towards the house while 
the groom scattered the rice with the betel nut cutter. She then 
kept the plate and the basket at the corner of the room and collected the 
scattered rice. She is then taken to the kitchen and made to touch the 
pot containing cooked rice. A feast was given out to villagers on this 
occasion. 

Sanga 

The Sanga marriage or widow re-marriage is quite common among 
the Bauris. In this sort of marriage either the bride or the groom is 
divorced, or widow, or widower or unmarried. There is no age limit 
for this type of marriage. Here, the couple has to seek only the village 
headman’s permission in this marriage. If the man be unmarried, he is 
first wedded to a tree, such as pipal or banyan or sheora tree. Thence 
onward the tree is regarded as his first wife. The bride-price in this 
case is Rs. 15/- or Rs. IGA, much higher than the bride-price for an 
ordinary maiTiage. This is because usually in this case the bride is an 
earning member of the family. Any day and any time can be choosen 
for this marriage, when the groom anoints some turmeric paste on the 
bride’s back and the bride applies the paste on the groom’s chest. This 
is how they are married. 

Divorce 

Divorce is freely recognised among the Bauris. It is affected when 
the husband takes away from his wife the iron bangle w r hich every 
married woman wears and is the sign of marriage in the Hindu families 
of upper and lower strata. One of the reason for divorce is due to too 
much age difference and because both the partners are earning members 
and thus self-supporting. Thus, in a Bauri society, marriage is not a 
very stable institution. 

Death Rites 

Cremation is the customaiy method of disposal of the dead among 
the Bauris. The dead body is taken to the cremation ground on a bier 
made of 2 new bamboos and straw string. There is a taboo against 
going to the cremation ground at night. On reaching the cremation 
ground the eldest son of the dead had to buy a place from Mother Earth 
( Dharitri ) by putting 9 couri on the place. Then a pit is dug and a pyre 
constructed. The eldest son applies the fire on the dead body. 

Then the village headman makes a figure of a man with clay on the 
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ground, and a pitcher of water is placed on its chest. The reason behind 
this figure is the belief in rebirth of the deceased and also as a memorial. 
While coming back they have to place some thorns across the path and 
cross them, which is the sign of demarcation between the deceased 
and those who are alive. 

The mourning period is observed for 10 days, during which period 
the mourners are forbidden to eating fish or meat, and have to cook 
their own food by themselves. They are also not allowed to use hair 
oil nor cut their hair or pare off nails in this ashuuch period. 

On the 11th day some rites are performed known as sradh ceremony. 
The village headman, the barber and the washerman’s services are 
required in this ceremony. The barber shaves the head of the chief 
mourner or the deceased’s sons, and pared off the nails of the other 
mourners. Then they take their bath and wear new clothes. The used 
clothes are taken away by the washerman, indicating the end of their 
pollution period. In (he ceremony proper the chief mourner has to offer 
the rice ball, known as ‘Alos Pondi’ to the dead person. This is prepared 
from rice mixed with nails and locks of hair of female members and a 
small fish. The rice ball is then immersed in the water in the name of 
the deceased. The village headman, the barber and the washerman are 
paid for their services. 

On the 12th day a paper chariot is made and everyone sing k>rtan 
or devotional songs and played music in front of it. They believe that 
if this is done the spirit of the deceased will go to heaven in a flower- 
chariot. On the 13th day the villagers and relatives are entertained to 
a feast. 

In case of death of a pregnant woman or a child or death occured 
due to accident the body is buried. For a pregnant woman a long, 
narrow pit is dug and the body is placed in it with face downwards and 
legs and arms folded backward. This is done as a belief that the spirit 
of the deceased may not be able to come up. In case of the death of a 
child the mourning period is observed only by the mother for 3 days. 

Festivals 

Festivals are the characteristic feature of the village life of Bengal. 
To the villagers it serves double purpose — religious and non-religious. 
It provides entertainment, joy and merry-making, and to the 
god-fearing, religious minded simple villagers, they have a far greater 
significance. Though the villagers of Jharbuni are economically 
handicapped, still their enthusiasm regarding the performing of festivals 
is unabounding. The god-abiding faithful and simple people never 
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attempts to deceive even the minute detail of their worship arid 1 
offerings. 

The various festivals and worships throughtout the year, their 
feature, purpose, nature of offerings, etc. have been summarised in the 
forms of charts as found in Table VII and VIII. 

TABLE VII 

Festivals and worships 




Festival and worship 


Other castes 


Month 


in honour of 


General features 

If 







participate 

1 . 

Baisalt 

(i) 

Manasa, for 

3 

Communal basis 

Present 


(April-May) 


days, starts 

on 






the last day 
sankranti 

Oil 





(ii) 

Every Tuesday 

Individuals offer 

Absent 




-- -Jharbuni 

Sini 

sacrifices 


2. 

Jaistha 

(May-June) 


Dasahara 


Communal basis 

Present 

3 

Ashar 


Ambubaehl 


Communal basis 

Present 


(June-July) 






4. 

Sravan 


Manasa, on 

the 

Family basis 

Absent 


(July- August) 


last day 

sankranti 

Oil 



5. 

Bhadra 

(i) 

Bhadu - whole 

of 

Maidens 

Absent 


(August-Sept.) 


the month 






, (n) 

Viswakamia, 
the last day 

on 

Only by mason 

Absent 

0 . 

Aswin 

(Sopt.-Oct.) 


— 


— 


7. 

Kartik 

(i) 

Manasa 


Communal basis 

Present 


(Oct.-Nov.) 

(u) 

Diwali festival 

Communal basis 

Present 

8. 

Agrahayan 

(i) 

Manasa 


Communal basis 

Present 


(Nov.-Dee.) 

(ii) 

Itu- every 
Sunday 


Women 

Absent 

9. 

Paush 

(i) 

Manasa 


Communal basis 

Present 


(Dec.-Jan.) 

(ii) 

Tusu 


Females only 

Absent 

10. 

Magh 
(Jan .-Feb.) 


Manasa 


Communal basis 

Present 

11. 

Phalgun 


Manasa 


Communal basis 

Present 


(Feb.-March) 





- 

12. 

Chaitra 

(i) 

Manasa 


Communal basis 

Present 


(March-Aprll) 

(ii) 

Sitala 


Individual 

Present 


(hi) 

Nil-Sasti 


female only 

Absent 
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The next table speaks of the purpose And other details of the 
festivals — 


TABLE VIII 

Purpose of worship , : nature of offerings and participants. 


Worship 


or 

festivaJs 

Purpose 

Nature of offerings 

Participant 

1 . 

Manasa 

To appease the 

Elaborate worship 

Sudhir Dule, the Dule 



deity of snakes. 

flowers, fruits, 

priest, assisted by 



to make snakes 

sweets, etc. are 

Brindaban Dule. 



lose their poision 

offered. A goat is 
sacrificed. 


2. 

Bhadu 

To commemorate 

No sacrifice. -Only 

Communal basis. Un- 



Bhadu’s death 

flowers and sweets 

married girls of the 




are offered. 

village. 

3. 

Viswak- 

God of mechanics 

Elaborate worship. 

Brindaban Dule assis- 


arma 

and technology 

The oblation consists 

ted by his family 




of fruits, sw r cets, in- 
cense lamp, etc. 

members. 

4. 

Bhaga- 

For the welfare 

Cattle are bathed 

Head of the family 


bati 

of cattle 

and garlanded, and 

assisted by the elderly 




sweets are offered 

female members. 

5. 

Itu 

To please the 

Boiled sun dried rice 

Womenfolk of the 



Sunfiod in expec- 

and vegetarian dishes 

village 



tation of better 
yield of Rabi crop 

are offered 


0. 

Tusu 

Social festival 

Communal basis 
Wedding of dolls re- 
presenting Tusu, 
preparation of 
pancakes 

Female members only 

7. 

Sitala 

To excape from 

Elaborate worship 

Rampati Dule, assist- 



the scourage of 

Goat is sacrificed in 

ed by his family 



epidemic diseases 

fulfilment of any vow 

members. 



like cholera, 

made earlier 



smallpox, etc. 


The worships of Manasa is performed in the month of Baisakh is 
observed with greatest grandeur. It lasts for 3 days starting from the 
last day of Baisak. It has 3 phases. The worship of the 1st day is 
known as ‘Kamale’ or ‘ghat pwja,’ when a new earthen vessal is placed 
in the temple. On the 2nd day after the worshipping a goat is sacri- 
ficed, the flesh of which is latter divided among the villagers. On the 
3rd day the ‘ghat’ and other articles used in the festival are immersed 
in the village tank. Manasa is worshipped even on other months. 

Conclusion 

From the study of some festivals it is observed that many 
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regional Hindu deities have been incorporated in the religious pantheon 
of the Bauris, in course of a prolonged social interaction with the Hindus. 
In their methods of worship, many typical items offered by the Hindus 
during worship like, incense, lighted lamps, etc. are noticed. But they 
still do not have any incantations or sacred formulae of sanskritic origin 
in their worship or go through the details of the idioms of the rituals. 
Another interesting feature is the presence of a ‘Tulsi-Maneha’, which is 
a pyramidal earthen structure, bearing the sacred basil plant raised in 
the courtyard of many houses. The blowing of conch-shells by the 
females in the religious observances is perhaps also of Hindu influence. 

To appease or propitiate these gods and goddesses, the Bauris make 
offerings and sacrifices for which specialists are needed and the commu- 
nity has such specialists amongst them, who work as priests. During 
invocation, the mercy of the deities are sought for, not only for the 
safety of an individual, but for the welfare, of the community 
members, as well. They believe that elaborate worship and observance 
of rituals bring success and ward off misfortune and calamities. Hence 
they have clung to these modes of beliefs which have been translated into 
action through these observances. 

This concludes the tale of the poverty striken, unadorned, single 
villagers of Jharbuni, that is so typical of rural Bengal. They live in 
their mud-walled, thatch roofed humble dwellings that do not boast of 
wealth or luxury. On the contrary, these hutments provide enougn 
comforts to these easily satisfied Bauris They are people of few wants, 
so they are happy with what they have. They v.'ork without hope of 
prosperity and laugh and sing under labour and misery. So they will 
never become rich these sinple, honest villagers, but will be happy in 
their own way. * 

Dept, of Anthropology, Unit', of Calcutta. 


♦The work is done under the supervision of Dr. P. K. Bhowmick, Reader in 
Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 
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Khagendranath Roy 


RADHA IN THE EYE OF THE PEOPLE OF 
TARAI REGION OF HIMALAYAN TRACT 

Since the inception of Vaishnavism Radha is a household name in 
Bengal but one can find her first mention in Brahmabaivarta 
Purana. Some distinguished scholars like Bankimchandra Chatterjee, 
Roy Gaurgobinda Upadhyaya, Sashibhusan Dasgupta, Biman Bihari 
Majumdar and others have discussed Radha and Krishna theme in 
greater details from theoritical point of view, but they have not very 
much considered the feelings of the folk people as depicted in different 
genre of folklore. In folk songs and ballads Radha has been depicted 
quite differently than what is said about her by the Mahajana Pada- 
kartas. Here Radha is a grown up youth and has an attractive persona- 
lity. In her a cry, as of a woman in distress, is heard. Radha is immanent 
in the universe, she is like the Absolute Being and the Creative Energy. 
Krishna is loved by everyone. He is a great hero. He left Radha and 
this leave of his has cast Radha in the sea of sorrow. How deep is the 
sorrow is described in the following songs which are published in 
original language. In a suitable issue of this journal free translation of 
these songs together with others may be given. It is narrated here that 
at the hour of grief there is none to give Radha words of consolation. 
In these songs the gaily of Krishna has been depicted nicely. The 
expression ably reveal the gentle feeling of Radha. The delicate love 
and unbearable pang of separation are indescriable by words but the 
folk poets have applied proper words to express them without affecting 
the feelings. 

It is from the beginning to the end these type of ballads or lyrics 
do not contain a single expression of manly feeling — of womanly feeling 
there is a great deal — or a single elevated sentiment. The bards have 
not a single truth to teach. Generally speaking, it is the poets and 
bards who teach us the great moral truths which render man’s life a 
blessing to his kind ; but folk poets and bards that are concerned with 
Radha-Krishna legends do generally bear of another stamp. Soft, and 
mellifluous, feelingly tender and as often grossly sensual, their exqui- 
sitely sounding but not unfrequently meaningless verse echoed the 
common sentiments of an inactive effeminate race. We have preferred 
to give some specimens of such lyrics in the original language which 
have been collected from the Tarai Hill tract of the Himalayan range 
of northern part of Bengal because it is very popular even at the 
present day. 



II :> II 

aata % C5Ta 

^1 c? 0 amfa'® ^t^r? • 
fV faai 0t*i* c^tca'* i 

f9ft< :— 1 1 «tf a «taj ataa— ai, * I <er«, 
■» I TOSfFtt, « I ajf0 « I * I C^HTC* i 

:— c? %fa, cs utata aim?, 
'SfT^Itfl afs aata a*R a^l « C>1T^rsi 
^Wa ^caa « catsa a* ft*! saR 
caca^ , »n^it'-a vcatre* c'srsjtc^® 
'*K‘i acafgsrro i acafg^ta— 
^f^«"5T^ aata.faiiii, ^si aratfgsna i 
rci ^fna ^ata h« ^fa ca 
^<iw< i c*>tata faata ^tfa ca a^ 
aitaja, a^s ^f® 3 ®, — i* ostatra far 
ac?t 0i a ? 

ii % ii 

aa a??r aw 1 

^fiRt^s* ’fTf^®i' s ca^aa 
^ta c«5i c*itar fitaa^rtaita ca 
*tcaa 0a caPrai 
^tata oil a ^ aa* tcata i 

"fatf : — > i * i « i ■astf^si 

» i aca *t?i I 

'etattf :— a^at»r af 's ?»i— 0ta^ 


csr<® a^ata bia c*tr^ i ^t* ^ta 
«r®tra batata ? c®a 0*a c*i cwfcja 
cs? i aaars't ^gas ?ra ar^5, 
mai ■mfsHi ca^ara csta c^ug i 
faraa ca*it^ gtafaa «iaata i *traa 
aaaai c*rt batata 'sta f«a atata 
a«n ar^ tcs ata i ?t«, Clara's ^a- 
faa ^aa ?raa atata fgcai i 


II * II 

^zv's* fairfa^’ ffraY 5 ffcatra 
iW fafn 
afara sstfaal atata 
'erstra cata a^a fa ft ®t*t 
'stfaal atata fg i 

aat<:— »i *i faihr « i c*tf*®i 

«i 93 « i iS ? ttH vaa aa i 

«tat<* :— alatasa ft^ia Hatfa^ta 
fa fa a a*iat cati? caa, «if% atraj 
c^tfacaa rstra faa? aitata aa ^a 
^ta fafara i ^tl ar^a $:r«r 
cartfa^c 5 ? »icatait ^ra asicgs, ca fa$a 
catff^i, ^rata f®, «ttata =^caa aat'si 
a?faa ^ttitl c«cw c’trw i «tta 
aF 3 ® fail ^^ifii ^ca e'era c^c* ^Ttma 
’R otat*i ^aca ? c^cai m— 
ttrai i 
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N 8 « 


II * II 


3TS* Cat?3V C?5T? 

?H CS5t? ?rc<5?i* 

sc? ?fa c?t? 

CW33 *f*‘ C3131C? 

*?fC?* CWHT^t fee’ll I 

■nrt«f:— > i ’ll * i ?fa » i 341 « i 4* 
«*t? ftirt « i ttsi * i caftan i 

<«r?l< : — nrc^ii iftfk?,— sc*n 
?rftc*, c^r?T? ?i e ?3 33f ^tn cm 
?i5i?i? vs fai, *<*fa i §’sc3?# 

*5t? 35 ? ^i*v 3?? i \5i*csi 
f%C®T ill 3TC?? 4*T* «HWC?? *1l3pl I 
^1? C«f3T? C4*IC*? y c 3 

C^51 $[51 C313T? «t®mc?? ?\» c^t^t-a 
3? 33C? ^fac? StlJCvsl I fas 
*1?, ^fa $f? AS C3t*lfa% *S?1 3C*S 
C’T ftWSStC? C3T3TC* C*C<S 5C3 C33 I 
H t II 

*TC3 CSTC^l* Jlfac? 1 J 3 J 

Sdrc*. *tc* 5 31 odi^ 

C* ^d', CsIC* ?fac^S ^C«T 3^C? I 

nrt< :— > i c?tc»if?cJ * i *t?tc* » i mit? 

* I *11*1 #? I 

sTwfa :— ^w?? Ifac 33 ? fa? »ifac 3 ? i 
<5TC* 3«t?3 *C? Ul?t3l ?®IE®3,— 'St* 

?tsi $? ! cftc«i fad *T?t? cwu 

’Jill 3ST3 C3* I *rf*C* *T3T? aTC't? 
FPC* 3<J?1 C3C* ^C=T CWC? f ^fa 
C$1 *it3T3 ’lean vzs\ 3^<n? 
3t«’— ^t3ta f*PC* 4C3 Wt« I 


3C?? Bit*! (St'S *C3 *T* «>H| I 
W* ^CS* *C? H?^ ?lf?*1 

?ari93— 

^utc? 5 ’ ^rcs»n* *i*ti® 

*1*1 tfa STCSl 
fa ippi *Tfa»ii *wi 

C3TC* 8 *fa *TC*I I 

«HFt< :— i I Cat’ll Cltf * I *tr>ICT « I *t* 

» I *tJ|tC* I 

:— sc? *t*, c*t?i c«ic* aicsr, 

C*T?lt ?1 ?fC? ? ^fa fa^ofal C?C* 

*T31? fa? *c*? c 5 *^ ^??? aiws y 

?fw Am 3TC3H, 'SC? «ft3TC* 'Si 3C31 I 
II 1 II 

?tSC? 3tSC? *W 
?rs C3?i 313* 

333 ?N?1'3>V 
*f? C31? 'Sfl’1 I 
l*t<:— 1 1 Jit"? * i 

»T?t«f:-c? *1*, ?fa ^fa 'snm? 

3»JT? C*13 ^’l?? vflW »I1* ^fC? *t«, 
C^®13TC* ^HT? CWC*? 3t’? C’lC'® CW? I 
«n?t? ^’t6l CBC51 31, C*3 

3i ^T3T? aw *1*11— ■'tpn? fa? *fa 

?fw C*T3ftt3 fac? <B ltt?3 ^C? 3?3 'SC? 
StC* CW?? I 

n * ii 

*$'? s *f*C?1*1»11 
CWW1 C?C91 
?ryic5 c*i3i? ?t?i 

?!J3t?1* *C31 I 
•l*1<’:— i I *1 wq?1 1 
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'etTf'f:— i R1 511 — «Itfs 'Sft? ’Sft* 
caar® Btf jfl, ?can caat cata St»l 

fa« KTSt CStaH C"ltt*f aaata 

aira -at*! 'sna *t«t$ i 
n 3 n 

•jf-ncii «ta fef®»i ca 
at? aia, ca»t am mata 
ann 8 Jitfa at?i«tma* 

■*t^rt< : — > i tn <i t«ifa *i *t*ra 
fasfe f « • I faf«»1 « I <StSl I 

'snfa :— ' aawl ?1 at?? *ITCW1 
at?tSt?a $f*lt* fcttfS at? aac^— 
«« ^ C^TW afafa fan fa at? 
a»i«na— «wn aaita sj'ja ®n at«, 
^fa* ’'THU? aaw Casitfa 

fata i fa* at? «nat? crfT^i aata i 

«naTt*l| cata C-*tC«T, 'at? fat? 
V9C»I 31 I *tW? 4tt*ttf<l* ' 8 Tt? 
fat? Jitiii m i 

II i • II 

am casual 
atam 0 c-n^tc-a stat?*, 
fa^ar otat? 'stat? 

Stfaca?i* 'sfsT 'ST?t I 1 1 ' 

«ns*ii an^i cat? ^ifann i 
■W1<:— > i at?1 «* tie's a i act ate* 
>s| sts • i »ct ttcct • i w * I atStt 
i| tfa | ► l ar»| | 

'Btattf :— «ntt nfm *rtat? fa? 
W* f5*l? MW? ?t?1 MU ata 
?ta Sttl*, at?1 M* alia CUta C^ta I 


Miat? cat?? ?*r «r at? ca*i i Mifa 
*la*i anas sfa i r»i? Mt? i Sti 
atafa i at? afa, Mtat? 4 fa a»i y 

ii i i n 

l?1 cafa at?ta *{??* si?" 1 ! 

'^tt'St? 

?ta «lft afa^ 8 wn; 

In cai a?i* ailin' 1 Msai* 
sjnftt?— 

cafa attl ^t?tal an i 
*nrt< :- > I at? a i « i sfl • i ittfit 
* i asset ®t? * i atstt i 1 sai i ► i 

«i?t<f :— ca «il afaa,— at?? Mttal 
Ol S^ai "ft i a'fi® a^t?, a^a 
aana «l? l catat« ail cal 
?ata| tea i ca afaa, ^t? can a:l 
fat? ar? ?t? ca^i tWii ^fasiiTt aai, 
*rtati>ts an st* fat? 'sn can 

?? U ce»i j 

atm an ^sfa , »iitaia 'sitafsi 
«nfei i 

n it « 
cata 

at^ s 

fafaatfc* cat? c^t^antta 
c? ®t?i, 

aat<:— >i ^aa <i fsifa 
'»tTt< :— ^atai ws*,— « afai 
I «nfa caata ?c^ 'fwf'aai ^nt, 
^t’c^b a® fata «ttfa 'sitat? aat? tftw 
'atan anta aifrrc i 
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Il lA i 


H U I 


4mf% s ctoi 
fa fa ufa f^»n 

PlWl 11*!C3 cam* 

5*11*11 fid* I 
3lf* C3C9C3' 313 ®1C3 I 
■nn<:— ii iifa? <i fai 

'aiiitf : — *fi*itii $ai life's fi5T3li 
^1311 5’«rc3 scifsmi fa* \cii 
C^tCfl *11319 fa? *Tf3ll C5C5 field 
( 3^111 ) EC*! C3C*!3 I 311 ’ ' 5 llf3 
$K* $’313 «Cfl C*T^Cn 5 C3*!l3 31 ! 

II is II 

Clll* C31C*1 4 vM&fa® 

Clll C*TC*l CTlfefa 8 
wn s>i C3ii k^i a 
11*1* Wlll1?t C3ll 
111 llfa^l® 

urttf:— i i «t» < i *&»! «i it ^n 

• i «fi «ii « i css o i csst^ir i 

'Sllfa:— Ijllffal OW53— 3119C39 
PlflflC* ClY* Itl-lfl— T9C5, ^3t 
«fl *fl ®11, 3**(ll9 1111 « 31^ 413 
4)?*3 I C111C3 CENT'S 31^5 %R3 
Clldf^Cl C1^1Ct$3, S51F5 31 Srtf3 
fefa TQ Vi 31C353 I ^ fhlffal 

C31C3 §C^>9 3C9 1*U&3— C3 1C»I1 
Cll^Sl ! C^5l31C1 15C111 1131? $>3 
311 =3tl 11311 C331^1 39, ffrll'S 
C31* 3»{9ll i C13 11311 1 ft 11% 
C31K3 C13 C313 C3F3 31 31 I 


3lC5 fk*l 11 SW 5 
lil f&C3 <51*1 

31C1 11C3 *tt®9 311 
if^fl 11C3C1 <5111 
3*!lC9 ^9>1 f&C3 

119 Cl, 3tt* 1131* 

33t«f:— i I W *1 *t5lC3l31l 

'em*} :— 3ic^i fas ’t'»t9 1 * 1 , a’f'li 
fai 31 C 51 ^ 1 * 1 , 3K11 31C^ fai 'Sll 
an, 'afti fai ^>ti 'el?,— 1 111 fli 
fai ^Ti 113 } I 

311 , ifl ! C3 fai lilt 11311 
111 Cl $151 C ''1311 3^5 '31311 «fsci 
31315 I 

II ifc II 
313 3ll't 15113*1 

113*1 Slfac5 33 list 
311 31C1 ca3 3?tCl 1C3 
311 Cl fa 3 ilfn I 

5ll1< :— ' 1lf3 15 15lflt3*1 3ll*1 

C3331 1131 l$3t3 111C5 1lf3 £llll 
1331 C511 3lfa I 11311 ^C31 3111 
fa3ilfn ca33if ici lies? i 

II 11 II 

s«icfa s ca nfs 3i 4 
c^ti C3'° ^c*i it®* 1 
1tf311 Cl 3151 fll 
ica uca ii^* 

3H< :— > I c*cfc Citfsi ?«H * I CM1 ifiafl 

* I cstlfl » I lt^ « I 3t^ I 
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«t?t< %tf«fat? ®fata? §*13 C?13 
fa^l ^JC^T C-*tCW, St^ ^tfltTf WSa— 
c? *ii «t faiPl, sjf*i f^*ci •^rtfsi cstat? 
\t* fit?*! ®fa , ®3W? atS? fa? fit? 
«fT*f^n*t ^33, CS f«^1 ! fa?ta 
4 ®*faca c<t5 ®t? , =rtaf3 sit's fa ? 

II lb- II 
3fa1 fit? ?1®J fatal 
*fi?t faca c*tfl?i I? C3, 
cat? 

vn stfa 3i fane? 

#ta ii^ptsn i 

«tat«f :— 3t® c? ?t®i fa»t sun^c-tf 
'SfT® C? nt*T3 ®fa?, 3t*ts'|a 31® | 

#t<ft3? CSl I 

♦faft Tfatai at* <151 faa*t*r, 'Sltw, 
3j C tf 6i# fa:? *n^t sts cm* i <f5i 
*(CS ?t® I 

'Bjifa as cbir? 'aia’I *i* c*Mfa, 

fa^ 513 "aial 'sf 1*1 1? CSC5 5t«t C’tCSM, 
'aft® ®tfa 4*1 fa at fail Ttfelff* I 

II 5» H 
5*l?1 f^ta '■flt’fa ?*. 

sfa -e cat? afat? 

C351S1* Wat^tat? 

Ft?t< 4C3 ?a I 

i^ffa :— 3 i 1 1 ffalffa -» i alal 1 

st?t< :— afa, ?*jjf fb^faas' ysitu i 

St? 3V4? c^tafaaf *lfa?S3 #c? .11 i 

♦ 

ft® esafa si?!?* faitfas arat 
4®®3t | *11313 ®t^l WlSl 

'■It? C® •( 


t 5. I 

c?aa ®?a f® ■e^tai 5 
cat? aitai Me? 

? 1 ?t? f »i c»fa 
c®^ ca * amt^ 

'StStt? ®Wta? Sj* I 
naff:— > i fe$a®a 1 1 caaa^c? i 

st?i< :— afa, csta?l csl ®ta 
■•gap ®tat? a?t? ®S fs? ft® I 
^at®? aatltta 3131 5t*1 3^3* 

*ltat? 331 3?a *lttS 5tS 3ta 
«11<KSa atS ?S fafa* C33 J351 
33 ® I fata «l1® ca£, ?» c?ta 

ajt^t? 4 fa 51 C3C3 313? t®?a ®t? ? 

II 5 5 II 

attfalS ftsi? *lt®1 

311*1 c#t*i cut? #i9\t^t*n 
*t?1 fata ®t? ciffat? 
cut? c^tat? ?*ra ewi c? *ifa i 
:— ’ start ^fa, *rs? ?t*i 
'sn^iT? ^c®i? at 9 !! ’fi'isiia i c 7 ! at®i 1 
^fac? fasfas 5t? c<si i ' B iiai? c?tai? 
as i flS td't, ®«1 ca? c* CT<c? 7 

II 55 II 

*ftts ’tits'® 
nfa C?S1? Sttsi sit* 

$fs* ?t® 

'stta® ?? c? 

aa v ca?i ^?t»i *tt?l fata i 

^®lst:_3i ®t<f ii cm® ft » i c?«ilc? 

c?<ttca i 
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'sTatf ■ *tT% aaa aca rtatca cams* 
*TT *rrsafa f%l 5^a *tr3t fa'gt^t 
^tc*r «tai n$a ai i 

c? wata Tm %fa, c^iata* 
aa *ITaTa *\5 C5il ^aata fa* 
fage^t C^TaTa aa C*Mta sn | Sgfk, 
fa^a®Ra '•TfatC’F CSC® C’tC*! I gT? 
aft, «rtata aai f?r?c^ «rrata aa 
'at^aTta $T*1 C’tCf i 

ii *« ii 

^B15 31 ^"lf<f $cn qz*\t 

ata* afaca aiar nut 
*fWa cm a fa faca 

casai 8 'sfsini * ca afa i 
ca?ai ®9mi i 

f^rf< : — 1 1 vft^ ifiicjf * i » i fitcu 1 

» I »tN1 4 I mt*l CW'SlI I 

mfa : — 'Sft^ «rrata a? qca i 
fa*tTa aitaa 5f?IC>r aaa fefa 
^?Caa ^e’la C<F $Ta 9 ltC^ ata 
'STFP' aWa *aca ? 

II *8 || 

C-lfst^ *faa' s 
tma caw* fafa 

’!?** C»lt’5tv V<f3 5tfa 

^■Stf’tata aftca ^05 
fa gca 4 sTlcaa 8 afa* 
i ^:- 1 1 tfr *i eni«i « i #hm4I 

• i tftatai * i ufo i 
mW:-aicaa »(tf5C5— ■ 'SCifl lla^ft 
attare ! Sk^lTC^a c*lt «1 m ^Ta*l 


— ata’fa* cit»i 1 1 ^cta c*it®1 

m ^caa a«(a ?Tfa, -sw '■rfw 
cmta Tfaft *Trs cat i ^ f a aat* 
cstata ^ cacsa c* awa ^aca ? 
cat cstata atrai aaca ca ? csfata 
ai *ca caaca ? 

II U II 

atfla faa atacai* 
aatcai carfaafai c®a® 
c?fa faal afaca a weal 
t?ta, a fa can ai faon i 
•tati:— >i ast?u*i *i atfa »i can 

mfa : -'seal afaal c^taai cacai, 
'sjr facaa acai «rtfa cafftafa cac«t 
fsiaca *{'«c® cart cart ^ca ca^ta i 
emit ^tc^a cacaa ^ta faca ^taa i 

n ii 

ca caai catataf fwcai 
af fsicai 

f^r® fac^s^ aat®Ta 
W'Rfs i 

nat<:— >i famiwf <i faaji 

»tat< :—■ «caf1 afaai, c^taai c^5i 
cacacgl aaa Waia sRfsta atat 
a^Taca a^ata fgcaa, ^as 'aiatcaa 
a>c^i f?'®ta'i i 5^ ffa i aiai ai^lti 
^aa cataaca aft aaaat aT^u, facaia 
aic^ ^aiai atfli aca faasi fa^i 
a^^aca ai at'eaT^ta i 
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II *1 II 

fa ?m*— 

c'lUiin't sfafli cifn 
nflfai cit*i 

chut n^tHi fann 1 

'sinfa :— fas ft?, hus hthUi hihI 
^huh ch£, his? «rt? 4 huh 

HUH Hi, HfH hiht?i h^ $fan 1 
II %lr g 
^fa5 C?(f5 HH:.H 
*5*UH CH 

hs cnfiJ jjFfa? fa^ 
hth ^ h?tcu* 

HlH ^ 1 ? ^nfai' 0 
I’t-f HtfaMn huhi, sum 

’USHTH I 

*ihH:— > 1 «tS < 1 sf?^t ^1 osj^tc^ jic* 

'st'tfa : — HT'sfa s«ri hch *tr? 

C*M I HUTH facile HHH ?CHC$ I 
VU HI ^U* HCHfHH HCH H«U5H— 
'jfa HI W C5li> falH 4>l HU4? 
HI CTtHTC* Hlfa HT?H StHfa I 4HH 
C^IHIH fatHH HHH SH, C51HU* <4 9 IH 
fSHfaCH* H^5 HfaU^S «lf 5 »C'J ?>EH I 
StH CHCHE* *Tlfa 51^H fa HUH ? 

II II 

Htfacri* HHH1 *14< «uft 
U? «1?t Hfa^S W? 
ntfl hh «rm htHihk* 

HTH|' S HUH CHTH® ^ "fMH, 

■fHt< :— < 1 «rtw c? < 1 Htfa* * 1 «c« 
fCH • I HUtC* I 
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'efafa :— CH fan 'HI fa w Hiff HtH I 
C*IC*«C«? H^fa *(Tt? CH®1tH I HHH1H 
HHU «H, H^3| HH«UH «1H I HMSCS 
smtH-C* «tl HTffa— Hlfa W* 
HT'fl H1H I ?* HH I Sjjfa H1HU* HHH1 
*14 SC4 HI* I 

H II 

’em * HifaHl®' 

H$U»1 HflfH 
SW Slfe qfacHl 
^HUHl CHIU HS41H 
HTtff CH *lfaff, HUH tV Hill 

mfam 31% 

HCH HIHl 4W I 

»HUf :—Cf Hlfa 9 ?, ^fa 'HIHIH fa’U'f 
I sjfa 0$1 Hlfa'* H« I 

<$fa 6^4 H^HI^ft §i?fa I 51H Cfc^S 
^l*t! *HC*1— 3)*}l ?111 4141 HC51 CUH 
! hi fa “iisi» niffa hhi 'ten 

CH«11H I CHMH14 BTJ^H ^UH HTfa 
Hill H^iilH I ^ T H HI fa ifa HtH V 

II II 

C^TfS CllfB CHH x HS?ll ; ' CHUI 

ch ch— 

HUUH Hlfa^CHH^HI ^ 

HfaHlH HHCH“l' s 
usai 4HUH HUWfanUH 
HTfag 

HfaHIH HCHf-l | 

1 *rt*f S- — 3 I ^1 « I JWl 1 



N 5 Nt«f:— cs $ r .il t xtt<d, C'stinl cx^ 
^5 c®x 7 c^txim nt^n 'xtxi? 
«ttc e T ; a x«n c? c^^tsf^r 

cthrRxix ! cxT«fa csii? fa* 
7t5 fsjg, 4«fa 'sta x'B fa? ^ fatten 
(X^l) CXt® fat? '■St® iSTC® C’R^ or 
fa 7 c^urt ^ xi 1 

a «* 11 

*twr ^c?i ^cx mfasi xx^O 
»rfVic^ mfar xx^ti 
faxi 'JiKX* XlfV ^t*® 
fa<R, 

'Xifatgi xxtx? ^T 5 ) 9 i 1 

■wt< :— 1 1 sfai ®t*i 1 * 1 4 *ittx 

xpiT « 1 cit®i *rt , e?i 1 

srxfa :— xfaxfatn ssk? ^s, 

3c* gc , sp ntfw v 5 t^^ w 1 
■xt® itfarx w* 'xtxt? ■« far 5 ®«n 

XT* XT* XtX *f*C§ I 5TX, Xixt fXJtX 
fa ft* fa^x, s«iw a xh&txx ^xi fa ? 


II *« H 

xt^x* stRcxi vtA 

CXCX1 XTx\ X'JXI S^T? 

$? X?tX 

opnfx cxi XT* 1 

'aTxfa :— c? «uxtx fa? xix'l, <3>fa 

'«na XX Xh?l — ^txx 3®Txx 

CSC'S 5tX cxtx 1 c^txix fx?tx •xi® 
idxtcx xx^n *M <1 xrcs 1 4 xxsxfa 
?» 'sn? cstfR opit'* xtxfa xi ! 

II 38 II 

fa ®fXT[ x^b xx 
fa *h&t 

^x xfa, 's X9»x*lt* 
fafafam Xlt® 
xtxx fafxfx 

■stxfa :— «txi xfxxi,— ' ®t® ®ixtx 
farsx j? 3 cx?, 'Sii x'b xx, x's xt?[ 
fat? 'xifx fa ®xx ? jit wx fa 
'xixtx xx xt® $cx 7 *nxr* fata? 
c«rttx 'xt® 3 tcx ?Tf<c?fa,'xtfx* xvsV* 
'xnvf xxr— 1 ■xtfxf 'xt® xt^t ^jtx 
®CX CXfat* 5’CBT«l 6t? 5CX XT? 1* 


*An interesting article entitled as "Romantic life of the Epic Hero Krishna as 
depicted in the folksongs of Mundas", in February, 3970 issue of “Folklore” may be 
referred to study.- ed. 

To be shortly published 
Two Bengali Books 

1. T’TTAR RARER LOKA SANG RET (Folksongs of 

northern part of Raih Tanga) By Dilip Kumar Mukherjee 

2. LANHA-O-ISPAT (Iron and Steel), By Dr. H. N. Roy 

for Details please contact 

INDIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-1 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE, by George Laurence Gommc, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1892. viii + 200 pages, London : Reissued bv Singing Tree Press, 
a division of Gale Research. Detroit, 1969. $7.80. 

The sciencee of folklore involves two main phases — collection and 
interpretation. Most nineteenth century folklorists devoted their 
efforts to collect the material and supplying brief and often 
unorganized notes. A pioneer in folklore methodology, Gomme 
employed an ethnological approach to arrive at basic and much needed 
systems of classification. It will be found by students of folklore and 
ethnology as a work of much suggestive value and interests ; and his 
theoiy, when properly applied, will doubtless afford useful explanations 
of many problems of history and mythology. 

The six chapter heading give an idea of the form that the investi- 
gation takes : “Survival and Development, ’’ “Ethnic Elements in 
Custom and Ritual,” “The Mythic Influence of a Conquered Race,” “The 
Localisation of Primitive Belief,” “The Ethnic Genealogy of Folklore, ” 
and “The Continuation of Races.” 

In the Preface the author writes — “that the time has come when 
every ilem of folklore should be docketed and put into its proper place, 
and T hope have done something towards this end in the following 
pages.” The reviewer fully agrees with author’s comment. The 
author also discusses that if peasant culture and savage culture are 
now at many points in close contact, how far may we go back to find the 
beginning of that, contact ? All the evidence goes to prove that the 
peasant have inherited rude and rational practices and ideas from 
savage predecessors — practices and ideas which have never been dis- 
placed by civilisation. To deel adequetly with these survivals is the 
accepted provinces of science of folklore, and it must point out the 
causes for their arrested development, and the causes for their long 
continuance in a state of crystallisation or degradation after the stop- 
page have been efTected. And this requirements can only be met by 
hypothesis which directly appeals to the racial elements in the 
population. 

Gomme maintained that “The essential characteristic of folk-lore 
is that it consists of beliefs, customs, and traditions which are far 



behind civilisation in their intrinsic value to man, though they exist 
under the cover of a civilized nationality.” By isolating ethnological 
elements in European folklore and then using a comparative method to 
examine them, Gomme was able not only to reveal much about the 
nature and diffusion of lore but also to formulate principles and laws 
of folklore. It is a distinguished scholarly and suggestive study which 
must be kept in the library of everybody interested in folklore study. 

A DICTIONARY OF ORIENTAL QUOTATIONS (Arabic and Persian}, by Field, 

Claud Herbert, London : Swan Sonnenschcin & Co., 1911. vi-j-351 pages. 

Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, 1969. $ 13.50, 

“You ask what is this life, so frail, so vain, 

’Tis long to tell, yet I will make it plain, 

‘Tis but a breath blown from the vasty deeps, 

And then blown back to those same deeps again.’ 1 

(Omar Khayyam) 

One of the most respected of the early attempts to succinctly present 
the best of Oriental thought, Field’s Dictionary contains over 1500 
proverbs and famous stanzas highlighting the wisdom and beauty to be 
found in the literature of the Arabic and Persian civilizations. The 
quotations were carefully selected from classical poetry, religious texts, 
and other sources. Hafiz, Omar Khayyam, Jalaluddin Rumi, Hariri, 
Abu’l Ala, Diwan-i-Shans-i-Tabriz, Anwar-i-Suheili, and seventy-eight 
other Oriental authors are represented. In transliterating Arabic the 
compiler has adopted the system of Prof. Palmer in his Arabic 
Manualand in transliterating Persian he adopted the way of Tolbort’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe’. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by the first word of the trans- 
literated Arabic or Persian quotation, with identification of the source, 
followed by an authoritative translation by an identified oriental 
scholar. The index of authors and the index of subjects and key words 
aid the student in his search for specific sayings. 

BANSHPAHARI, a village study monograph, ed Debabrata Chakravarti, Academy 

of folklore, Calcutta, 1970. Rs. 3 00. 

Banspahari, a village of Midnapur district of West Bengal, has a 
mixed population of plains and tribes, has been surveyed by a group of 
workers under the guidance of Dr. Dulal Chaudhury. It is a report in 
Bengali where a foreword has been written by l)r. P. IC Bhowmick. 
The report consists of different aspects of life and living of the village 
folks of the village under study. 
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EDITORIAL 


November, 1970 


It is a matter of a very great pleasure indeed that The Jamia 
Millia Islamia is celebrating its Golden Jubilee this month. Like 
Kashi Vidyapith and the Gujarat Vidyapith or the National 
Education Council of Bengal this institution of Aligarh drew to 
its patriotic students and teachers, who had boycotted the 
educational institutions in 192.0. The British rulers regarded these 
institutions with deep suspicion and did not recognise their degrees. 
The students passing out from these national institutions could not 
hope to get Government jobs. Most of them lived and worked for 
national emancipation, without saring for worldly gains. For most 
of the time, these institutions faced with extreme financial difficulties. 
At a critical juncture, the Jamia’s trustees decided to close it down. A 
number of distinguished leaders like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Dr. Zakir Hussain and Shaikh-ul-Hind Maulana Mahmood-ul Hyssan 
kept the flame burning. 

It was in 1925 that the Jamia was transferred from Aligarh to 
Delhi which after the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan again faced a threat 
of closure for want of funds. Generous donations from Seth Jammna’al 
Baiaj and Seth Jamal Muhammad of Madras enabled it to survive. 
Meantime in March 192(i, Dr. Jakir Hussain, late President of India, 
returned from Germany and formed the Society for National Education, 
with a membership pledge of 20 years’ service on a ; salary not. exceeding 
of Its. 150 a month. Eleven years later, the Society converted itself into 
the Society of Jamia Millia Islamia Society. It was around 1936 that 
the Jamia Millia started shifting from Karol Bag to the present site 
near Okhla, on the bank of river Jamuna. After Independence, the 
Jamia has been given the status of a University. It is an institution of 
education ,in the art of co-operative purposeful living within the frame- 
work of secularism, inspired by religious, moral and patriotic values. 
The doors of the Jamia are open to the students of all religious commu- 
nities ,in the following institutions (i) The Jamia Nursery School ; 
(ii) The Jamia Primary School ; (iii) The Jamia Higher Secondary 
School; (iv) The Jamia College; (v) The Jamia Teachers College; 
(vi) The Jamia School of Social Work, and others. 

During these fifty years, the Jamia’s academic work and educational 
activities have earned for it a prominent place in the world of education. 
We wish this and the type organisations hundreds of Golden Jubilee 
since they are the torch bearer of tradition. 



Some Useful Books 


VIHARAS IN ANCIENT INDIA: A Survey of Buddhist 
Monasteries bv Dr. D. K. Barua, University of Calcutta 

Rs. 25.00 

LAND AND PEOPLE OF THE HIMALAYA: Lay of the 

Land & People and their surroundings by Prof. Dr. S. C. 
Bose, Gorakhpur University Rs. 30.00 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN INDIA: A Study in 
the History of their growth and economic condition, by Dr. 
K. K. Ghosh, University of Calcutta, Rs. 28.00 

INDUSTRIAL PROFILE OF THE CALCUTTA METRO- 
POLITAN DISTRICT: Case study of Industrial geography 
by Dr. B. Bnnerjee, University of Calcutta & Prof. Debika 
Roy, Howrah Girls’ College, Rs 28.50 

STUDIES IN MUSEUM AND MUSEOLOGY IN INDIA: 

History of Museum Movement and the Identification of 
Museum Objects, by Prof. I). P. Ghosh, University of 

Calcutta, Rs. 18.50 

STORY OF CHANDIDAS by Prof. Priyaranjan Sen, 

Rs. 3.50 

OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND CASTE STRUCTURE 
IN BENGAL: Study of Rural Markets, by Dr. P. K. 
Bhowmick, University of Calcutta, Rs. 15.00 

A BOOK OF BENGALI VERSE: From 10th to 20th cen- 
turies, Ed. & Comp, by ' Nandagopal Sen Gupta, Rs. 15.00 

A STUDY OF THE TECHNOLOGY OF SOME OF THE 
IMPORTANT TRADITIONAL CRAFTS IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA: By M. K. Pal, Rs. 5.00 

A GUIDE TO FIELD STUDY Ed. by Sankar Sen Gupta, 

Rs. 16.50 

Keep yourself well-informed. Read — 
FOLKLORE, English Monthly, Rs. 1.50 
Annual Rs. 18.00 

HUMAN EVENTS, English Monthly, Re. 1 .25 
Annual Rs. 15.00 

For details please contact 
Indian Publications gr 
3, ritish Indian Street, Calcutta-1, Phone: 2p-6334 



We are at your door just to remind you 
of your thoughtfulness for the renewal of 
your subscription for 1971 


folklore 

Appears 12 times a year, since 1956 

Subscription Rate: 

KVcar Rs. 18; $ 7.50; (Postage free) 

‘2 *'«ars Rs. 32 : $13.00 ; (Postage free) 

.3 V«ars Rs. 45 ; $18.50 ; (Postage free) 

iJiu k Issues : 

^nulled number of back issues are kept 
'i'sCi'oc . .Vo issue of 1956 1958 is available and 
mm 19v9 to 196'i random copies arc available. 

' aiuplclc sets for 1965 to 1970 arc at (/our dis 
n>' if for Sale (a Rs. 25.00 of $H.50 per set per 
/eai. Postape, Packing and Air Mail charges 
'Urn. This is valid as long as the copies arc 
the stock. 

INDIAN PUBLICATIONS 

KalhakaU by K. P. Padmanabham Tampy with 
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S VI V A Pin RASH A KVA 

PIR, AN-KA LI Y AR A T SA H A R A N PUR 
JN UTTAR PRADESH 

The oi (Imdov pmplo. m 1 hi' (list ru l Salmranpur, in esprel i vt* of (lit 1 
Hindu m Muslim, have a d-' f *p failli in the worship of Parrs and 
happen In hr sl.umi h d(\o1rr,; of tlir sy.-lein r Ph r Irrm 'Prc r’ infers 
to Mime old, \\oi Idly- v. He and an e\pi"';< nerd noble personality, hav mu 
doin' some '.(ha ntui e and pi. v-siug nur.n'idou.-- and rliarismalir pin- 
Jioiem v lie is ireaied to hr a religaius leader aP'o and an t vpn ! in 
philosophy r i hr -o supposed rod like luinian mmi nation is believed 
hv the rill al loll- and even \eiy often by (he inban population, as their 
e ( i ide and helper to solve various complication^ \ 1 1 * r Ins death, 
people's sentiments toward that pious .soul Mrengt hened further Their 
dead bodies ai e alway buried undei gi omul and never allowed to be 
otherwise disposed ol. The .Muslims, according to their usual 
praeiiee, buiv the dead ut the (listoinary style, in some saereo 
j (laei 1 . away from the le.-ideulial atea, to m.anta'n its sanelity and leav- 
ing the plane undisturbed m any way To ensure its salety, a tonib- 
like structure is further constructed upon it in vat Hus artistic archi- 
tectmal designs and the partieular shruie-spot is known as the 
“ DAlUiA II-SH A ItEF.b"' of the Peer concerned, where the worshippers 
go for \ isit. known as Znmml In the ^inic way, there is reference m 
Hindu culture that Hie dead bodies of such pious persons (the so- 
beheved Ih rUi or even the Arlni, i.e. some abode of Hod} are buried 
underground, treating that the 1 luhnht'o (the sacred soul) has taken 
an A sun (seat t for >Sa tttoAhi or retired Irom this vvoild and leliovod him- 
self of the physical form A specially-designed construction is raised 
upon the saciod place and it becomes a place oi significance loi oi thodox 


Hindus to go there for the purpose of worship. The spirit behind both, i.e. 
the Dargah and the Samadhi, is a recollection of the sacred deeds and 
the life-sketch of the pious personality, buried underground. 

So far as the Sahai anpur district is concerned, the two Peers are 
significantly recognised by the local people — the (hnj<ja-Peer and the 
and the Kvlnjar-f'ccr, The origin of the former is differently believed 
by the Hindus and Muslims Some say, he was a Hindu and the other 
believes Dial he was a Muslim but the latter belongs only to Muslim 
over which thei’o is no two opinion. 'To commemorate these Peers 
annual fair is held e\ ery > run . d he ])reseni paper is an attempt to 
bring out a cultural glimpse of the fair, known as Pimn-Knlnjar in 
memory of Miyun Sahn\ tin- Kulhjnr-Pcn The function is observed 
by the ( ontnbutor on the brd a.nd llh of July, H)t>(). 

r rhe fair is nam'd after the neighbouring village Kaliyar, about d4 
null's away horn Saharannur, lowaid Roorkce, on the lloorkee-Hardwar 
Road and about :> 7) mill's from Roorkoe proper, just alongside the Ranges 
near Mahewnr \ illage. It begins, according io Muslim (alendai, in t he* 
Rabiulawwal (the 1 lit li month of die Hijii Year) m tlie bright lormght 
and it actually readies on its full bloom about (he lUlii of (he moon- 
dale, thus eonlinuing on peak-]c\el lor four days, and closing by the 
1 ilh moon-date. As the occasion depends u])on the movements ul 
moon, according to Muslim calendar, no delnnle rqiii\ ulciU lime can be 
assort ail led according' In Knglish ( Cdirisl lan ) calendar, which vanes 
from year to year 

Piran Kaliyar fair is held m nitmoiv of Muslim Peer, Alaiiddm Ah 
Ahmad Sabn, ollen known as Sahri iMiyan, and d ites back of about. ‘200 
\ cars Al)oul the dianemai k* adventure-' ol this leader, various 
myths, legends and belici , ai e < ommunly nairaUd 11 is, said that Sabrks 
mother was a widow, having only one h\ing issiio with lier. She, with 
a \ lew to his hetti'r care and look-after, leh him (Sahii) with her 
brother, tie Ins maternal unde) who pm his own property under 
Sabir’s charge, ad\ icing the young boy to feed and distribute from 
it among others as charity (Klnla inn l.ula-- pT?T ^TT ), him- 
self also settled elsewhcie. All Sabri started and continued (bang 
wank according to the mstructions of lus maternal uncle. When 
niter twelve years, his mother and man rnal uncle came hack 
to see him, both of Ihem found him (Sabir) to have v(‘ry 
very reduced, having gone very lean and thin, a hare structure of 
hones and ribs. Tim mother of Sabir asked her brother about the 
matier. P>eing unable to reply to his sister, mahinal uncle asked 
nephew' the reason He was responded that he was not advised to him- 
self to eat, exempt feeding and distributing tn others. This reminds one 
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t he story of Lakshamana of the Rnmayana lame who did noi take hm 
meal in a similar way. The climax of obedience to elders can just be 
marked here. Feeling himself consoled, the maternal uncle informed 
his sister ('Sabir’s mother) that, her son had reached a very high 
position in the' spiritual world and hence h»* could do tins. Among the 
Hindus also, those accjuinng Siddhi, after certain /cp ( ^ ), care 

not e\en in the h’ast lor their physic* d health and (r\ to elevate them- 
selves to highest po-'sihle level of spiritual strength 

Among tlu* three Zi\arals of all- India importance’. ihe highest in 
order is treated to he A jmer-Sharoef. the two others include the Ziyarat 
of Nazaimiddin \uliya in iVlln w hero Fi>. $ te an* held annualy to 
remember Sabir’s chaii.matk leadershi|>. Thc.e peimma lilies are known 
as '‘Wall” ( ) an: the title* and ciitiiordv of Wnlaf ( 377^ ) io 

being a Wali — a religious leader, i; eonfern*d upon them in a public 
function. !( is said that when he was granted \\'e/a/ m a meeting at 
I >( *11 1 1 , par chance, the IMit wenl mf. a- aoh as lie was to .sign tli(* 
document, of acceptance lie simwed a miraculous power and by 
whispei me noiiiet lung with the air, ho lighted bis linger-; that burnt and 
light came on; of ihe hand In ano.her pull* the whole of his arm 

started biuaung with enough light, m winch the document was signed 
It is i’urthi r hrliewd that Sabir, during Ins lifetime, had to live for 
some jh nod in the hoime n r an oil-woman ( qf'Tff b Someday, when 
he warn! to the mosque (‘or Namaz. t lit' sacred Mu. lim piayer. he was 
refiC’d ndmm i<m then- on account of bis lower ‘-ocial poH- 

tion among ihe Muslim.' He was ordered to keep himself mvav 
.md stand near tin* Hines, dm* to Ins mb nor Ha'u \ lie look it as some- 
thing hunnliat ML r and uni-avd o\er the Hinder He said that 
the mosque w a niom place means for worship b\ rnminn;) mas I-.-, 
Tr )) and insisted on pcilhrmmg \amaz m vain In the 

meanwhile the whole mo -iqueduuldmg eollap.-cd and all eumee-d him It m' 
it including S dm* Alnan Whin the n-cideni \\ a known to oil-woman, 
she came there and pravmg m her la art dragged lnm catching Ins leg 
Only he alone could < ome out ali\e pom under tlu .Iebrn, all other 
having died tlwio. The'v are many Mich references, which peo- 
ple believe about this IVer P is said that niter Wnlnt , Ik* did not like 
to live long. Wham hi* ( \phvd, people in has memory, erected a lug 
shrine constructed there hr nee the fair of Pmm Kaliynr is held. 

Tlu* Muslims, particularly the Sunnis, mostly believing in the 
worship of Peers, come in large number:, to perform the* Ziyarat, !rom 
almost all the parts of India and Pakistan They have a deep faith in 
the Sabir’s shrine and bow down before tlu.* Dargah, offering donations 
and chanties there, either for further constructions in the area to faci- 
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Jifate stay of pilgrims or to the Sain ( ?Trf — ihe caretaker) or to the 
poor beggars There is no restriction for non-Muslims to parti- 
cipate m it, bul, it is rare that Hindus go either to worship or open a 
shop in the Mela or fair. With a view to maintaining sacredness ot 
the place, it is customary that none keeps his shoes on the floor of the 
shrine and in-ide the Dargnh-compound even, and would rather feel 
privileged in taking (hem in their hands When they lie down or take 
rest inside the eainpus, they would keen liie shoes on some cloth or in 
a bag, etc. but in no ease, should touch the floor. 

Due to heavy rush, it is diflicult to enter inside and go round dur- 
ing the day-time. While entering the shrine proper, tiny would take 
small sugar-pills, prepared with the combination of cardamoms, known 
as the Elmchidmut ( ). often of abnormal size and superior 
quality, believed to be the most important offering, along with the 
roses They feel that it is the only pure 1 thing wlueh could be taken 
up for eating by the members of any community and that any adultera- 
tion in it must somehow or the other prove harmful to the sellers. 
Moreover, they do not enter inside bare-headed and must cover their 
heads by kerchief, etc, if not already putting on a cap. It is a 
symbol of regnul to the Peer. They beg for boons and on accomplish- 
ment, bring a Chndnr ( ), a piece of cloth, its si/a' and quality 

depending upon one’s status and suitability of financial conditions, etc. 
and distribute alms in ca.*h or kind In tin* way through the first, small 
room, they would go through (ho extoufs from Qwuan Shurcrf and 
other excerpts engraved on the walls and painted m Persian and 
Arabic' language's They feel blessed m touching the Quran shareef and 
would retouch the same lingers to their own foreheads or to their 
children The devotees fear of the Peer’s spiritual stiength and feel 
that if he would look m a frowned mood, e\cn the 1 birds dying in the 
sky, passing over the Pargarh shall otop and fall down dead. l\so of 
wax-candles and Agnrbattis ( ; is very common for lightning 

and sweet-smelling over the shrine proper, as a token of enlightenment, 
despite the heavy electrification of the lomb 

The shrine-proper is situated m the 1 next room where people, bow- 
ing down, pass through an open window from the first small room, 
uttering and whispering some popular Persian hymns. The shrine is 
about 10' long, ,T wade and 2 !:>/ bight which is kept covered with some 
red cloth, having ornamental art upon ii Taking rounds of it, as soon 
as the devotees reach the door for exit, a closed box inside and the 
other outside in the gallery, are kept with a long hole in their wooden 
covers. The priest of this shrine announce in loud voice reminding 
worshippers that none should please forget dropping money toward the 
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Na/rc-Niazi and Chiragi ( fazpsr)' 3fT^ ' Chlrugi is for 

burning the Chirags (candle) all through the year to keep the place 
shining and Nazre-Niazi is the humble offering or the gift in regard. 

The visitors and worshippers in thousands stay m the open corn- 
pound m the nights. On this occasion Muslim ladies hardly ohsci vc 
any Purdah , though some orthodox ones still keep Purdah on their 
fares They feel it a matter of privilege to wake tor the whole night 
and keep busy m singing Qawoalm ( ) in praise and achieve- 

ments of the Peer. It is a special mature that inside the Hargah 
compound, one could see hundreds of Qawal-parties Irom all corners of 
India, specially fmm Muslim regions They bring with them Dhnlaks 
or pairs of Tabla*. clad in a special dr^ss with a (\pical cap on their 
heads, and sing on eve y vsrd’s distance. along with the* a-Hstanee of 
their own members. The favourite' listeners gathered around them, 
inserting to the* lime-beats In their Innd-clappings, and feel proud oi 
listening to them for as long a bine a- possible One' ran find so many 
tune's coming to hO cais at the ^.mie tune and so many versions oi the* 
same* Qawali. Often the Mngers will, out of heat anel passion, stand up, 
Mng at the loudest pilch of voire* as vvc-U as stait dancing, their faces 
getting reddish and sunmeiitlv inspired. The patties singing exactly 
in front of the* shrine are, on frequent mtcivaks, replaced hv substitute' 
parlies who keen themselves ready beforehand to take* to the assign- 
ment immediately, thus maintaining the system go on unbroken lor any 
moment Tile language' of the* Qawalis consists el reference' to the' 
appreciation o( Miyan Sabn ’s rhaiismatic adventures or to the works of 
Ilazrat Mohammad Sahib or other Muslim prophets. The headlines 
often read as - 

‘7/e hrl'ifu) With Snmjju" or 

M in limn fribtt Kr Donna " or 3fT7 % *nf^r % 
etc and so on. The details also refer to Hindu gods like* Hanuman, 
(iauga mala, (the (hinges) etc which Hiow that m the rural-folk of tins 
aien. are not as dogmatic as m ban people Hero the* cultural accultura- 
tion of IJindu-Mushm is well nb^eiwcd. 

In lieu e>f tlieir hard efforts in ringing, the listeners offer token 
reward, generally in form of one-rupee noli* and the procedure is that 
the (*hips will he placed at the gate ot the Dargah and some member 
from the Qawal-party would take it up, touch again to the floor of the 
shrine, retouch to his own forehead and then finally accept it with 
compliments to the payer, going to his place without turning lus hack 
toward the shrine’s gate. 

On the market side, mostly the Muslim shops can he seen, selling 
the food products like Iialwo-Pin ?, meat and Murq-Musallam , Pi/lao- 
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Briyani , etc. and other things of normal use. The peculiar feature in 
this direction is the rows of unlimited number of tents for prostitutes 
(the singing and dancing girls), who come from almost all the parts of 
India and stay there for the whole period of the fair, i e. about ten 
days This accommodation is provided to them by the Mela Arrange- 
ment Committee against very nominal charge. These prostitutes 
( including too young girls to olderly ladies) are mainly the singing 
ones adopting to musical profession and generally not indulging in 
sexual acthities openly. They serve the purpose of recreation and 
enjoyment to iho visitors Their parties comprise of two or three 
Cstads (the male music-masters a-> leaders) who often take to playing 
upon instruments, mostly the Tlannoninm or the .S Uinnuji (the siring 
instrument, played upon with the help of a bow as in case of Violin) 
and the pairs of Tabla or Dholaks. The Sarangi and Tabla have 
generally been replaced by Harmoniums and Dholaks and one can hear 
so many sweet tunes and ringing of (Jhunghrus ( ) together, at 

eveiv step's distance. There is no restriction at all for the visitors who 
\ery frankly enter the tents of their choice 1 and ask the girls to stall 
with their music. 

Their dress consists of genorallv silken and ractivc 
(‘lollies, a good display or ornamental work and jewellery upon 
their bodies, bangles in their hands, Saroes and Blouses hair 
well-combed and faces well-decorated with ('osmetic s (<*n\*ims and 
powders — rpiiT HTmrf ) mid (Jhunghrus in their foe! To malm them 
appear more smart and active, the 1 young girls specially prefer putting 
on Pun jabi-style ladies dress, the 1 Zenana long shirt and fialwar. Ofien 
they would pose thommlvos to be* looking very beautiful, latiug 

to the sense's oi the j visitors, niton in a diunken cemdition, who as a 
token of pleasure and appreciation of them- songs and beauty, express- 
ing by nodding their heads and passing some remarks, offer tips 
generally m onc-rupoe note denomination All this money is deposited 
with the leader of the singing-party. In between, the elderly prosti- 
tute's offer a betel to the distinguished guests, if any At certain 
moments the gathering touches the climax and even hundred of rupee- 
within a few minutes are collected. Much depends upon the reputa- 
tion, make-up and performance of dance. The sty lo of music has 
recently been very much changed. Previously these people were thought 
to be the experts of Indian classical music and some very standard and 
rare items m vocal music, ^prrially the complicated Rayas and Ragin' a , 
were presented by the Pstads and Tabla-players, known as the 

See page 451 
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i\i ALT! AGNlHOTia 


THREE M1ZO FOLKTALES 
L. Chhura and Plningpui-nu 

I.ong long ugo, there were two persons mimed Chhur;! 1 alius 
(MllH RHI RA and NAM VIA who were \ er\ intimate Iriends. Tin' 
Liter was la/ier Hum ihe fnrmei . Chinn a wa.-. simple-minded and 
mentally a bit dolicient man, but hal'd woiking, honest and sma'K 1 than 
Xahaia Nahaia used to cheat Chhura. 

One- year l>oth ot them had lo~ coni iguoim to one another, The 
'>ite of their lo was a slope: the upper portion of the area wu.^ Chlmra's 
Id mid the lower portion was N'ahaia’s lo. Just beloie Ihe haiwest time, 
a large number ol patrols used to come and eat tin* ripening 1 paddv of 
limit’ io Kveiy da\ both, of them weed thereto prole* t their paddy 
(rom hemg mien by tin* panels One das, a huge niimbei of parrots 
took rest mi tin branches of a huge tree standing magnificently just 
below Nahaij’s lo, waiting lor h»m to leave. With the intention ol 
frightening and dri\ u\g aw.iy the parrots from there, \ahaia took a 
big stone in his hand and threw it on that laige live with all his 
strength. The stone !m on Ihe laige tret* trunk whirl) was hollow and 
to his horror a huge I right lid “Phungpui-nu'' J oiiddcnA shouted I rom 
(he hole of the tree trunk with her harsh voice, "who was that 7 Shall 
I come out ! Nahaia was leiriiied and shocked at the unexpected 
nightmaie and ran away from thc'iv as fast as he could, lie dared not 
go lo lo again since them. Uni how to protect his paddy from the 
parrots’’ He was thinking hard to imd a way out 

At last hr had an idea. He said to Chhura, ‘'Chhura, let us 
exchange our work, you go to my lo to protect my paddy and 1 will go 
yours to do the same.’' Chhura unhesitatingly agreed to the siigges- 

I Chhura - the nanu of a lamous character m T,ushai folk-lore noted for Ii i.-. 

iitupidifv and diligence. ills name is frequently coupled with that of his 
friend N;ui or Nahia Nahaia is noted for his laziness and crafhrn ss 
’J lo a Ijiishai cultivation of jhoorn ; (somotinios also rofn*n ln, # f to crops growinc, 
thee-) , a clearing in the forest used for agricultural put poses c'-pcciallv 
for the LficwinR of rice, nc ; a farm ; a cultivated Held 
.i Uhun^puj-nu -Vhun^piu - -a jdiost a botfey, a spook an a ;rros.s, a £ome ( a goblin 
tjfeiit'ially regarded as female by Uushais) ; Nu a mother, a lemniino 
sulllx. 



lion. Nahaia did not want to tell him the presence of the Phungpui-nu 
in his Io, but simply advised him, “Chhura, you will find a large tree 
standing just below my lo. A large number of parrots used to rest on 
its branches J)o not forget to throw stones occasionally on that tree." 
So, Chhuia went to the lo of Nahaia. lie picked up a big stone in his 
hand and threw it with all his strength on that large tree. Phungpui- 
nu shouted loudly, ‘‘who was that ? Shall I come out 7” Chhura was 
not easily frightened and shouted back at her, “\ou come out if you 
like What do 1 care for you, e\en if you are as big as a full-grown 
gayal Then lTiungpui-nu continued “you might break the heads ol 
my children/’ Chhura bluntly replied, “1 don’t can* even if the heads 
ol all your children aie broken into pi-ves.” Nahaia w T a^ reallv afraid 
of Phungpui-nu. but not Chhura Chhura wanted to capture her ali\c 
and he made a plan He made a swing inside tin* thlanv and used to 
enjoy himself swinging there. Phungpui-nu saw him do it from the 
tree and was very anxious to try and -wing there too One day Chhura 
made a hole m the roof of the thlam secretly and conmalcd hiim-elf on 
top of (he root t>\ cove) mg himself with a black cloth Phimg|uii-nu 
stealthily came out ol her hole to see whet fur Chhura was still there in 
the thlam but could not find him. So without any su.specion that 
Chhura might still be there and thinking that Chhura had alu-ady gone 
home, she went to the thlam and enjoyed herself happih in the swing, 
singing a song. At that very moment, Chhura suddenly caught hold of 
her hair from the roof Phungpui-nu started diouting and struggling 
head to mu awa\. but Chhura would not release bis hold on her 

hair and said ‘‘now, 1 shall hind you up very firmly with a rope. 1 

shall lake you home and all the children of the village' will play and 
make fun of you They will drag von all over the place.” Thai realh 
frightened Plmngpui-nu and she felt so sad that she shed tears and 

cried. Since Chhura stubbornly refused to release her, she did not 

know what to do Then she said, “Chhura, 1 shall pay you ransom (or 
my freedom?” Chhura asked, “with what ,,M She replied, “with an 
axe which can cut out a bees’ nest from a tree” Chhura said, “will if 
he able to cut out the bees’ nest from the tree by itself?” Phungpui- 
nu explained, “no, it will require your strength.’" Chhura refused to 
accept saving, £ T ton have got such an axe” Plumgpui-mi then made 
another oiler and said, “I will give you a hoe which can cut the grass 
in the lo ” Chhura asked her, “will it lie able to cut the grass m the lo 
by it mil or it will requu-e some elfort on my part v ” She explained, 

4 gnval a domestic animal. 

5 thlam a jhoom house, a house built on the jhoom or cultivated clearing in the 

forest used as a j belter or temporary home and also as a barn. 
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“of course, it will require your strength.” Again Chhura did not 
accept the ransom oflered and said. 11 1 too have got such a hoc.” 
Phungpui-nu made many other offers, hut Chhura was neither willing 
to accept them and nor would lie release his hold on her hair. At last, 
she decided to oiler him her most valuable thing and said, “J will give 
you my Seki-buh-chhuak Chhura wanted to know what it was and 
asked her, “tell me what is and whai it can do ?” Phungpui-nu explained, 
“if you sing a song saying, ‘Oh ! thou Sckilmh-ehhuak ! lot meat come 
out from the upper portion, let l jeer come out from the lower jxirlion’ , 
meat will come out by itself from tin* upper portion and beer will come 
out by itself from the lower poll ion as much as you like” So, Chhura 
realised what the Seki-buh ehhuak could do and agreed to accept the 
innsom offer, lie at last released PJuuigpui-mi. 

The following day, Chhura went to the house of Phungpui-nu i e. 
the hole in the tree m Nahaia's lo to take possession of the valuable 
Seki-buh ehhuak from her Hut Phungpui-nu was out in the jungle in 
seal ch of flowers and fruits ol the wild plantain lor leedmg her children, 
lie searched the house lor the Seki-buh ehhuak and lound it neai the 
outer bed of Phunepui-nu Ho took it, and tried as to whether any- 
thing could actually come out of it by itself as explained b\ Plmngpui- 
nii. But to his disappointment, only the hoik'd husk ol gram came out 
of it instead of meat and beer He searched the house again and lound 
another Seki-buh chlmak neai the inner bed of Bluingpui-nu lit' look 
it and tested again singing, ‘Oh ! thou Seki-buh ehhuak ! let meat come 
out from the upper portion, let beer come out from the lower portion.” 
This time, meat came out of the upper poition and beer came out of the 
lower portion. Chhura was very happy and kept the second Seki- 
buh ehhuak with him. Hut before he left the house of Hu* Phungpui-nu, 
he forced open the mouths of all her children and filled them with ash. 
Further he pushed a skewer 7 through their throats, hung them up in a 
row near the fire place to dry and left the house with the second Seki- 
buh ehhuak. 

Phmigpui-mi came home in the evening and called her children from 
outside, “here, \ have brought the fruits of the plantain for you,” and 
showed the fruits of the plantain from a distance to her children But 
no response came from the house and it was all (pule. When she 
entered the house, she thought that her children were eating her yeast 
and she became angry. But when she looked at them closely, she found 
that they were all dead. She shed tears and w'ept singing a song — 

6. Scki-buh-c lihunk -a fabl'd horn from which the owner could obtain anything ho 

desired. 

7. skewer— -sharp bamboo stick for drying meat near the fire. 
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‘"While ] was out, down the river, 
in search of fruits of (he plantain ; 
all my children were killed : and some one 
hung up my children near the fire.” 

Nahaia came to know about the whole incident and wanted to have 
the Seki-buh chhuak from Chhura. Tie was a lazy man and wanted to 
get tilings without spending his energy. One day, he advised Chhura, 
“Chhura, do not forget to bring out your Seki-buh-ehhuak along with 
you at the first instance in ease of a fire”. After sometime, Nahaia 
made a plan. The steps leading to Chhura's house wore made of dried 
woods. Nahaia asked him to remove these and replace them by now 
ones. So, both of them replaced the woods by green tree trunks. The 
baik of those tree trunks were removed by Nahaia so as to make them 
slippery. That night. Nahaia made a big fire by burning a large 
basket, just in front of Chhurah’s house and shouted loudly, “Chhura, 
Chhura, fire f fire ! fire ! A house is burning. Thing out your Seki- 
buh chluiak quickly.” Chhura wanted to save his Seki-buh chhuak 
from fire and picked it up, and started running out ot his house Ho 
fell oil* his steps as they were slippery and threw away Ins Seki- 
buh chiiauk. Immediately Nahaia picked it up and gladly said, “Nahaia 
will gel what Chhura did not like”. So, Nahaia got the valuable Seki- 
buli-c hhuuk. 

One day, Chhura tried to cheat Nahaia in tin 1 same manner with a 
hope to get back his valuable Seki-buh chhuak from Nahaia. I hit 
Nahaia, instead of taking the' Seki-buh chhuak, brought out a hard 
stone used for grinding salt with, and when he fell olf the stops, he 
threw it away with all his strength and hit the leg of Chhura Chinn a 
felt the pain very much, hut he picked up the stone reluctant 1> and 
said, “Chhura will get what Nahaia did not like.” 

2. Chhura’s visit to Mawngping 

Once upon a time, Chhura paid a visit to one village called 
"Mawngping. This village was not easily accessible. The people' 
living Iheiein hardly knew about the outside world fot they were 
never in contact with anything outside' their village. As a result ol 
this, the villagers were not intelligent and could easily be fooled. 
H\en Chhura found it easy to deal with them. So he cheated them any 
way he liked and killed many of their children. After sometime, they 
became very angry with him and decided to take revenge by killing him 
for the murder of their children. Sensing the danger, Chhura ran 

* 
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away; but they pursue* I him to the jungle with tin' intention of killing 
him. He was much faster than his pursuers. But he fell tired and 
decided to hide himself behind an uprooted tree. 11 is enemies could 
trace his foot-steps right upto that uprooted tree where his footprints 
suddenly ended mysteriously. They were all armed with their best 
weapons such as doa.v and speais. They were sitting on that uprooted 
free taking rest while discussing as to in which direction Chhura might 
have gone. They did not know th«d. lie was hiding just behind that 
tree, a few inches below them One oi the pui'suers, who happened to 
be a Tuwi’, 2 was playing and hitting that fallen tree with his spear 
while sitting there. Olihura could sec all this from his plan* of hiding 
and was afraid of the spear, fie suddenly spoke and startled them by 
saying, “you Pawi, don 1 do like that less you might hurt me with that 
spear!” Thus, Chhura foolishly surprised them by revealing his hiding 
place. Put Chhura got up in a flash and .mined running again before 
ihm could do anything. Ilis enemies pursued him again with fresh 
energy. At hut, Chhura climbed up to tlu* top of a very high tree 
None of his pursuers could climb to that height They, therefore, 
decided to uproot the tiee. They brought an axe. Chhura knew that 
they wen* going to uproot the tree where lie was sab' and that he would 
be crushed into pieces after sometime He called them and said, ’‘wait 
a minute lad me come* down first and 1 would help you in uprooting 
(his tree.” So, they let him come down and together with him, they 
uprooted (he tiee willi lib help! However, alter uprooting the tree 
and before he could stall running agaui, they caught mm and put him 
inside a large basket. They lied a lope on the basket and hang him 
high up in the* branch of <i ir^e |Usl above a deep pool of waiter so that 
he would not. be able to escape. .Now. there was no chance of escape for 
him. The only mate! lal he had with him w'ith which lie could make 
good liis escape was a \ci\ blunt knife He was now thinking ol the 
agony of a slow death by starvation m a tight basket, wdiere he could not 
move freely. Thus he was lelt alone thru* helplesHy. 

After some time, a^ luck was with him again, a under with lot of 
necklaces who happened to be another Pawi was passing through that 
place on his way and found Chhura. Chhura calk'd him and the 
trader stopped to see w r hat it was all about. Chhura, instead of request- 
ing the stranger to sot him free' and save his life in a polite way, 
threatened him and said, “you Pawn ! you must release me quickly, 
otherwise T would kilb you with this knife” and flashed his knife 

1. daos- A. law knife with a wooden handle used for cutting wood otr 
li. Pawi -a name embi aoinj; all the tribes (such as Chins, Lakhois. KnnuN, ole) 
who do not wear their hair knot at the back of the head as the Lushais do 
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menacingly. The trader was afraid of Chhura. He wanted to kill him with 
knife. Therefore, agreed to release him. He climbed up the tree and 
set free Chhura. After he was sa\ ed and came down to the ground, 
Chhura said to the trader, “my friend, why don't you too go up inside 
the basket and enjoy the fun ? It is a very pleasant view. You can 
see everything up here and enjoy the cool breeze high up in the air.” 
The trader believed him and after leaving all his necklaces on the 
ground, he (‘limbed up the tree and got inside the basket without any 
hesitation. Then and there, Chhura chopped off the rope at once with 
his knife The basket with the Pawi trader inside it fell down in the 
deep pool of water down below and he was drowned. Chhura took 
possession of all the necklaces and other valuable properties and went 
back to the Mawngping village. 

The following morning, the \ illagers were amazed at the sight of 
Chhura who was back to the village alive! They could not believe' 
their eyes. They wondered as to how he could escape safely from that 
ordeal and they all came to see him. Not only that, all the highly 
valuable necklaces he brought with him added to their surprise. They 
asked him how he could escape and from where he got all those' things. 
Chhura replied, “there is a place full of trees of necklaces and other 
valuable treasures just below that pool over which you hang me up. I 
was alone and could not bring all that were available there." The 
villagers grew anxious to get the necklaces and asked him, “Alas ! 
please tell us how to go lliere We shall go there and bring those 
treasures for ourselves too." Then Chhura replied, “alright, first of all 
every one of you should tie an empty earthen pot around his waist. 
Then all of you should jump down on that deep pool of the river, shout- 
ing loudly, ‘good fortunes, good fortunes’ and you will find the way and 
may bring necklaces and other treasons as much as you like." 

All the able-bodied males of the village enthusiastically thus set 
out. All of them tied empty eaithen pots around their waists and 
jumped down inside the deep pool of water sheading, “good fortunes, 
good fortunes” as advised by Chhura. As soon as they got submerged 
inside the pool, the empty pots around their waists were immediately 
filled up with water producing some gurgling sounds. As a result, 
none of them could swim nor float in the water and they were all 
drowned ! 

Then Chhura wem back to the village and told the women-folks at 
home, “your husbands icund innumerable fortunes and you are now all 
rich. They brought so much with them that felt tired and needed help 
from home. Rim immediately to the jungle to help them." Thereafter 
all the women went to the jungle happily to help their husbands. But 
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since they were all drowned in the river, Ihe women lound none of their 
husbands. They were disappointed. They went back L one without 
any news of their husbands, not to speak of the fortunes. 

Thus Chhura cheated them all. 

3. Chhura and the lost melody 

Once upon a time Chhura went to a village which he had not 
visited for a long time. While he was there he heard one of the young 
men whistling a tune. This tune took Chbuia’s fancy for he had never 
before heard any one whistling lie wont to the youngman when then 1 
was no one else around and asked him how much money he wanted for 
his music. The young man agreed to sell it for the price of three large 
gayals and Chhura was delighted to buy the tunc*, lie became \crv 
happy, whistling all the time while ho was in t hat village so that he 
might not forgot the June. After a few days he had to return home, 
lie went on whistling his precious tune m the way. By and by, as lie 
begun to think of his village and of a dispute which he had there wilh 
one of his neighbours, ho unconsciously stopped whistling, lie went 
on m this way for some time until suddenly he realised that he has 
forgotten the tune. Vainly he tried to bring it back again, vainly he 
attempted this sound and that, hopping that he would hit upon the 
t lino again. But nothing that he could do was of any use. He then 
began retracing his steps and looking a king the path he had eoine, and 
in the jungle on both sides, m search of what he had lost Soon there 
came along a Pawi man who asked him what he was looking for. ‘‘if 
F knew that”, was the reply, “I would not he wasting my time and 
troubling myself to look for it ” The Pawi wanted to help Chhura and 
yet he did not know what m the world to look for He began looking 
about him in sympathy with Chhura, hut he could find nothing. At 
last he began whistling to himself as though to say, "this is indeed a 
hopeless task.” But as soon as Chhura heard him whistling he shouted, 
“that is what I have been looking for all the time. That is what I lost.” 
And he began whistling the tune again and went happily on his way. 
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SlIANTIBHAI ACIIARYA 


A Bhili-Garasia-Tale 


THE HOLY SNAKE AND A TRUE MOTHER 

There was a Patel (a man of the peasant community). He 
solemnised his marriage and the bride came to his house. Both oi 
them startl'd living as husband and wife Two years passed and his 
wife became pregnant. She completed nine months and nine days of 
her pregnancy Then she gave birth to a girl. The newly-f>orn 
started growing continuously and very fast. When the child was fivi 
years of age, she lost her mother Her father remarried and took a 
woman as his wife who was a sister of the dead mother of the girl. 
This woman or the maternal aunt of the girl also became pregnant soon 
and gave birth to a girl after nine months and nine days of her 
pregnancy. 

The woman started loving her newborn and hating the step- 
daughter. The older girl was thus placed in a miserable condition 
Consequently she began to lose weight. The woman fed own child 
with delicious food hence growth of her body was rapid, and though she 
was younger, she looked as tall as her older sister. The older girl had 
to go out in the fields for grazing cattle everyday. Her stepmother 
gave her only bread made of Jowar ( a coarse corn ) Hour mixed with 
cowdung, while, her own child was fed with bread made of wheat Hour 
The poor older girl rested the cattle under a hanvan tree and ate her 
lunch of the sordid. She would eat only the upper layer of the hi end 
which was made of flour and would put aside the dung part of the 
bread. She passed her days m this monotony and misery. 

Then came the rainy season. Shi* sowed a melon-seed The seed 
sprouted into a creeper which spread fast and bore fruit. The girl then 
started eating her bread with these melons during her lunch. Now her 
hunger was satisfied and her body began to fill. She looked as if she 
was growing out of her clothes. This physical growth was noticed by 
her stepmother. She pondered m her mind ‘what has hap}>ened to this 
girl ? Formerly she ivt.-, very thin, and now what makes her so flashy ! 
1 am feeding my own girl with ghee and jaggery and to her I give only 
bread made of coarse com mixed with cowdung. Yet w’hy is her body 
filling better than my own child? The mystery baffled her. And she 
hit upon a slrategem. She sent her own girl to spy upon the older one 



when Ihe latter took the cattle out for grazing. The younger girl hid 
herself in a suitable spot and noticed that her .stepsister was lunching 
on melons and the given bread. She immediately hied home and 
retried to her mother ‘O. mother, mother, a melon-creeper has 
plenty of melons and 1 round the older sister eating those melons.’ 
The next day the woman herself followed the older girl stealthily. 
When the girl was going to graze the cattle on a hill, finishing her 
lunch, the stepmother pulled out the melon-creeper. NY\Ula\ the girl 
lound that somebody had rooted out her melon-creeper 

She was again in trouble. She slarled losing her weight as she 
bad to remain underfed e\eryday In the meantime it was so 
happened that a snake-charmer who was getting livelihood by wander- 
ing from place to place was running alter a snake to catch hold ol it 
The snake ran. The snake-charmer followed closed behind The 
.-make at last came to the older girl who wars grazing her cattle and said 

good girl, kindh hide me under your long braided hair, because a 
snake-chamim is chasing to catch me. If, approaching, he asks about 
me, you please tell him that the snake has gone past you.’ The girl hid 
Ihe snake. The snake-charmer too approached the girl immediately 
alter and asked her if she has seen a M\uke passing by. The girl 
replied l (), ves. a snake had ju.st glided past ’ When she saw’ that 
the ^nake-ehai mer hud gone away far, she asked the snake to come out 
ol her braided hair. The snake came out and said ‘O, girl ! please let 
me know r whatever you want. Ask for anything you desire I am 
very much pleased with you.* Tin 1 girl replied ‘O holy one. 1 do not 
vvant anything. Thu I am unhappy in one point. I lost my mother 
when 1 was only five years old and now my stepmother treats me very 
badly. She feeds me on dung mixed bread, and it makes me miserable 
to stuff my bel ley with this food.’ Then the snake said to the girl l O, 
good girl ' Is this the matter? Let me arrange for your food and 
water. You fold fingers of your right hand into a fist. Then open the 
list when you require food and water/ The girl did as she was told 
and she found both food and water. The snake 1 told her that whenever 
she lelt hungry she should do likewise and she w r ould get food and 
water ol her desire. He also said, “Whenever you are in trouble you 
utter the words ‘O, holy snake’ loudly and I shall appear soon and free 
>ou from the trouble.” Saying so the snake glided away. After this 
boon the girl was a happy creature going alxrnt her work in a gay mood, 
light of step and sweet of voice. Her two dire needs— food and water- 
were at her back and call. Days and months passed in happiness for 
the girl. 

Now it so happened that a prince who was out hunting game 
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climbed a hill with a bow in one hand and a flute in the other. He 
killed a hare here and a wild cow there, a pig this hour and a fox like 
animal (Batayr) the next. When he came to the top of the hill in 
such a joyous mood, he heard a girl’s voice full of song. She was the 
same older daughter of that peasant, who had become flashy and full of 
figure by eating desired food everyday. At the sight of the girl the 
prince forgot all about the game and gazed at her with a steady look. 
The girl too responded and gazed hark at him. She was so much 
charmed with him that she forgot all else, and returned homo absent- 
minded, collecting her grazing cattle in this mood She could not sleep 
the whole night. Nextday she look the cattle to the same place and sat 
on a stone, waiting for the person. She was still wrapjx'd up in the 
thoughts of yesterday Then suddenly she felt drowsy and fell into 
gentle sleep. While she slept the sleep of pleasant memories, first of 
her right hand opened and water began to How out of it. 

The prince was also wandering in search of the girl at that time 
When he was roaming on the peak of a hill, he felt very thirsty But 
how was it possible to get water on this peak ? He resolved to get 
water by any means and started a \ igorous search for it. When he was 
proceeding further up he found a kite flying high in the sky He 
followed the direction of that kite and presently he came upon a stream 
of clear water lie drank to his heart’s content. When his thirst was 
quenched and he was his normal self, lie just wondered about how a 
stream could be found so high on a hill Ho followed the flow upward 
and after some distance he saw that the stream was coming out of the 
palm of a sleeping girl. 

The girl wcis recognized by him immediately. She was the same 
girl to whom he was in search of. He was pleased with himself and 
began to play tune on his flute. The girl did not wake up with this 
song. So he pelted a stone at her. The rattle of the stone wakened 
her For a moment she was startled at the sight of the prince. Then 
immediately she folded her fingers. The flow of water ceased. She 
saw r that the prince was in a gay mood and was playing on his flute. 
Both stared at each other for sometime. Then they drew near and 
began to ask each other questions. The prince had seen the water- 
flow' out of her palm before some moments with his own eyes, w'hich, 
made him think that the girl was not an ordinary one. Atlast he 
begged for her hand in marriage. She agreed and gave him the name 
of her village and of her father both. Nextday the prince went to her 
father’s home and declared his intention before him to marry his older 
girl. The stepmother thought that the pr ince should be offered her 
own girl. Thinking for a while the parent asked the prince to marry 
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their younger girl. But the prince was very firm in his resolve to 
marry his beloved one. The father atlast agreed to the desire of the 
prince. And the prince then returned to his palace for making 
marriage preparations. 

Here the aunt of the girl started her own web of schemes in favour 
of her girl. She sent for the older one for a pre-marriage ceremony 
called ‘Pithi* in which the bride is required to seat on a wooden stool 
for application of auspic ious paste on her body. She dug a deep pit 
which she concealed by spreading a mat on it and then putting a stool 
on it. The girl was asked then to sit on that stool for the ceremony. 
No sooner did the girl sit on the stool than she fell into the pit. But 
while falling she uttered ‘O, holy snake.' The snake appeared on the 
spot, caught falling into the pit and set her on the stool. The aunt 
could not understand what had happened. Then she finished the 
Tithi' ceremony, bathed her and led her to the funnhc (lod. She played 
the same trick on the dav of Mandap, i.e canopying the place of 
marriage. She asked the girl to seat on the stool for eating. As soon 
as she started eating, the underspread was shaken and she fell into the 
hidden pit. She called aloud again the same words hence the snake 
resaved her. 

Then at night the marriage party from bridegroom’s place arrived. 
The party was well received Both the parties of the bride and the 
bridegroom made merry the whole night. The time fixed for perform- 
ing marriage ceremony was early morning The aunt again played the 
same mischief. She asked the bride to bathe on a slooj over a hidden 
pit. The bride again fell into the pit but she repeated the same words 
while falling so that she was again saved by the snake. Knowing that 
she failed again and again in her intrigues the poor aunt atlast had to 
adorn the bride for final ceremony She provided her with ornaments 
like armlet, bangles, nose-ring, etc , and got her married. The prince 
and the girl thus were married happily atlast and returned to the 
[wince’s palace riding on an elephant. The girl was very happy. 

Some time passed and she conceived After nine months and nine 
days she gave birth to a baby prince when this prince was some 
months old, the whole family came to the (Patel's house) as his guests 
The prince went back after a couple of days, but the baby prince and 
the mother stayed behind. During the days of her stay the older girl 
was taken by the aunt with her for fetching water from a well. When 
she w r as busy drawing water from the well the aunt pushed her into 
the well. She recalled and uttered the magic words ‘O, holy snake* 
while falling. Hence she was resaved again by the snake She now 
lived in the well w T ith the snake. 
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After some days when the father of the baby prince came to take 
his family back, the aunt sent her own veiled daughter and the child 
with him The king Look both of them to his lonely palace and they 
started living together. Tne baby prince started crying in his palace. 
All the aflorts to make him quiet were fruitless. Atlast the true mother 
of the baby prince came to the palace after midnight, riding on the 
snake. At that time gates of the palace were closed. The mother 
addressing the gates recited : 

“0, gate ! Please open, 

The mistress of this palace has come.” 

No sooner were the words completed then the gates opened. She 
came inside. Suddenly a horse started whinnying when she entered 
inside. She recited to the horse : 

“0 fine horse, be quiet. 

The mistress of the palace has come” 

Hearing this couplet the horse became quiet. Cut by the time the 
horse slopped his whinny, a cow started lowing She spoke again a 
couplet addressing the cow and calmed her. Then she stepped into 
the room of the' palace where her baby prince was lying lonely and was 
crying m dark. There was complete darkness in the room and no one 
was there to look after her baby prince. She recited a couplet to oil- 
lamps • 


“0, lamps of the palace, be lit ! be lit ! now, 

The mistress of the palace has come.” 

At these words the lamps were aflame soon. She took the prince 
on her lap and started to feed him with her breasts’ milk. As his 
hunger satisfied and also felt the magic touch of his mother the prince 
stopped crying. She then put him to sleep and started to repair to her 
abode in the well She recited a couplet addressing the lamps : 

“0 lamps, now be lightless again, 

The mistress of the palace goes back.” 

The lamps were soon extinguished. She closed the doors of the 
palace, kept the cow and the horse quiet and also closed the gates with 
t lie magic couplet, addressing each one of them. Then she returned to 
her abode in the well. This became a daily routine for her. 
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Days passed in this way. But once it so happened that the father 
of the baby prince suspected, and caught her on the spot. He 
questioned her under threat of a naked sword as to who she was. She 
replied in the darkness that she was the woman with whom he was 
married. The king recognized her voice and asked her to solve the 
mystery. She narrated the whole store and informed him that the 
woman who was now in the palace in her place was her step-sister 
She added that she was visiting this palace daily at night just to feed her 
baby prince. This type of arrangement was made possible by a holy 
and kindly snake who had forbidden her to tell this secret to anybody. 
If she disclosed this secret to anyone, the snake would die immediately. 
She then informed him with a heavy voice that she had disclosed the 
secret to him. under threat of death, hut she was sure that her holy and 
fatherly snake must have been dead outside the palace. Both of them 
came out of the palace, and they found the dead body of the snake. 
They took the doadbodv with them and came inlo the palaie. 

The next day the prince inflicted the severest, punishment on his 
psudo wife Her head was shaven, she was smeared with hot lime, and 
was banished out of the kingdom. She was made to ride on a donkey 
heaped with all the imaginable indignities. After banishing her they 
put up a memorial stone in honour of the kindly snake. Thus the 
whole family was united again and lived happily even after. 

Gujarat Vklyapith. Ahmeilabud. 


From page 438 

PIRAN— KALIYAR AT SAHARANPUR 

his separate style of performing Kaharva < sfgrgf ) Tal. Moreover, 
Meerasis ( jfr’dtTT ). It was said, for example, that every Meerasi had 
a very common change instead can be noticed that there is a deviation 
from classical music, which can be understood and really relished by 
hardly a few interested in it and general diversion of tendency to film- 
music of a very popular type, understandable by a common man in the 
street. Now actually the object of the musician is money-earning, and 
instantaneous pleasure instead of expression of some real art in music. 

Dept, of Sociology, P. C. Bagla College. U. P. 
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lo.lUnre Ol [lie hols. Mil XXIV, 1914 
.'t’d OS 

cKlHt.SOX, C A 

\ legend ol pa 1 huh lull N 1 \ (J V. 
189550 I hV 

'*<'!■ f ia hah. i, the* saint tuns loi sn.ike 
I tie-. NINg. II, 189V 98, 17 

The Hus.ulh legend oi Ra|gn. NINg 
111. 1898 91 :>V 119) V07 08 X 

:t 

(,l II \. R S 

Indian aborigines and their adnnnistra 
lion. J \SR \ o] .VII 1 951 |> V5 50 

Cl P'l’ V, Rhagauan Fhaneliu 

Fulon Ivi Sej In ‘Rhinal Ki Lok 
ha I ha \ ail (Delhi 1 955 1 . 55 50 p Un<- 
folk lale In Hindi 

(,! PI \ Ma \ a 

‘Chota Nagpiu Re Lok gilon me n Jan 
Jiwaii ha Piulilalm, S.uninelan Palnka 
(Lok Saiiskiili No«. VOlo i\i Song^ 

In 1 iuidt 


4 
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GLPTA, Suresh Prasad 

‘Bhojpuri Lok gitou nun Rasa, Lu\a 
Aur Madhurya, Nuidhara, III, 8, Nov., 
1952, 42 la p Songs Hindi 

Gl PTA, Channu Lai 

Bunch of Proverbs, Delhi Imperial 
Medical Hall Pi ess. 1892 

IIANN, F 

A I’rinier ol l he Asur Dumka, JASB, 
LXIX, Pa 1 1 I, ( 1 900 ) 149 172. 

Some notes on the religion and supers 
tilion <i! lhe Onions, .1 USB, 1 XXII, 
Pail III. HKI.'J, 12 19 

1 A I Mundari grammar, Calcutta, The 
Bengal Seerelarial Press. 1903, 222 p 

IIANSA, S A B and Sanuial llansa 

Munda Durang. Patna, United Press 
Lid, 1912 

HAKI MOHAN 

‘Cultural Perspective ot a Pahanya 
Colony Parekota, a ease study, Bihai 
Tribal Reseaieh Institute, Hanelu, IV, 
7, 1902, p. 127-42 

'Socio-economic organisation and reli- 
gion among The Hill Khnnas of Dal- 
hhum, Bui. ol BHT , IV, 191)1 p 180- 
212 

HALDAR, Sukumar 

A (uriou.s Kol festival, NINQ, III, 
1893-91, 98. 

Ho Auguries, JBORS, III, 1917. 
279-281 

Ho folklore, I PL, II, No. 3, July-Sept , 
1939, 2 a 2 2. 78 (reproduction) 

Ho riddles JBORS, III, 1917. 270 278 


HALDAR, R. D. 

An account of the village system ol 
Chotanagpur, (Appendix to Resolution 
by Government ot Bengal, Rev. Dept, 
dated 2:7, Nov. 1880 Papers in relation 
to Chotanagpur Agrarian Disputes in p 
104). Unverified 

I II VALE & Vomer El win 

Songs ol the Forest, Gocrge Allen and 
In win, London, 193,7. 

IIOILTON, J W. 

Bihar the heart ol India, London, 
1919, 

HOFFMANN J. 

Mundari poetry, music and dances. 
Mem ol AvSB, II. 1907. 8.7 120 

Mundari First Reader, 1890 

1IOM MANN, J. & Aithur Van Emeiieu 

Enc\ elopaedia Mundari, 1 .s Vols Pallia, 
Supdt ol Govt. Printing. Bihar and 
Orissa. 1930-40 

III NTER, W \V 

Annals ol rural Bengal, \ r ol 1, London, 
1808 Also < onlams materials on 
Bihar 

III TTON, J. IL 

The (iaydanr festival m Shahahad, 
Bihai , IA, LVIII, 1929, 199. 

Chero, Caste in India. Bombay 19.71, 
p. 100, 277 (glossary). 

ISMAIL Md 

Witchcraft in an Oraon Village, BTRL 
Ranchi, Vol. V, No 1, 1903, p. 38-52 

IRBETSON Den/il 

Kols — marriage custom, PNQ II, No. 
24, Sept 1885, 20L 
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JilA, J. C. 

The kol Insurrection ol Chotunagpur, 
Calcutta, 1964. 

JAllANHADI, Shn Narayan Pd. Slnha 

'Okhari Tar Rak-Chun Raba, M again, I, 
2, Dec. 1955, 20-27. One talk tale. Hindi 

‘Lokoktivon Men Vayu Sambandln 
Dharnayen, Aajkal, LXII, 2, June, 1950, 
47-48 p Proverbs Hindi. 

JHA. Shailendia Mohan 

TIo Sanskrit, Aakal, X, 5. Sept , 1951. 
29 51 j> Songs. 

J1IA, Subhadra 

M.ulhdi Phonetics 11., Cal, l mv . Vol 
VII. Par! I. 19101 II. 59 70 p. Hindi 

KAHN A, Chandieshwar Prasad 

‘Chotu Nagpur Ke I. ok git Jhuninr. 
Naidhaia, XII, 5 Jiiik 1901, 85 89 p 
Also in XIII, 7, Sept, 1902, 75 80 p 
Songs Hindi. 

I man Uniman Sakln Hudal Chha\< 
Naidbara, XII, 1, Juh, 1901, 09 75 p 
Songs Hindi. 

‘Chota Nagpm Kc Domkath. N.udhai.i 
XII, II. 1 eb . 1 902. 71-77 p V l nlk 

Drama Hindi 

Kl MAH, N. 

District Gazetteer or Hanchi, Pallia, 
Govt. ol Hiliar, Rev. Dept. 1970, 012, p 
XXIV, tales, billog index. 

KIMAR, Shailendra 

‘Suntalon Ki Shikar Vidhi, Nuvamt, XI, 
8, March, 1902, 90-92 p. Tribal, 


KKTKAR, S, V. 

Chuninr: History ol' Caste in India, 
Vols. I & II, Rojnbas, 1911. 

h\MALL\SH. Kamal Nam\un Jha 

Mithiluk Lok Katha, Patna, Samaj 
Shiksha Parishad. 1901, 154 p tales 

in onginad Hindi 

Koshi, S.unaj Shiksha Panshad, 1901, 
01 j 45 p Treats Maitliih folk songs at 
pp 47 50. 

KKHKKTTA, K. 

‘Rice ben and ( Irani) Culture, JSR, 11, 
1, 1 900 

hOl.IIAH. V K 

‘Oiaon ] ).iu<*e, ID VI, 9, Sept 1905, 
250 57 j' 

‘Si/e and s (imposition ol family in 
Thai u Village, VJ, XI 5, July, 1905 
99 100 p 

‘Pi ' >0 b* ot a Tubal Village, VJ, XII, 2. 
Api i 1 , 1901, 80 95 p 

‘Village organisation among tin* Sanlals, 
Hul ol (’ullnral Rcse.mJi Inst Cal 
V. 1 2. 1900, 11 19 p. 

i v< n v\ g 

Dusadh Census ol India, 1951, Vol VII, 
Hihar Sc Onss.i Part. Report, Patna. 
1055 

Dus ulh, Dish id Census report, 1891, 
Hhngalpur Dvn Purnea district 

Chamar Census ol India, 1951, 

Vol VII, Hihar & Orissa, part 1, lepoit 
1958, 209 p plabs, songs, etc. 

Dusadh, District Census report, 1891, 
Chotanugpin Dvn Hazaribagh Dt 
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Dusadh District Onsus report. 1891 
Patna Dm. Parbhang i Dislricl. Patna. 
District, dr. 

DAL. R B. 

'Glimpses ol tribal Lite in Bihar. Patna. 
P H. Dept. r.o\l oi Bihar. 1050. 20 p 

MALTO Si I. us D P Sink'll & Mildred 

A relic i 

Mailo iolk tales. Mil, XLIY. 104*1. 
210 233 

MANPELBAl M. Pa\id (. 

Materials f 01 a hihliograpl) \ ol the 
illuming} ol India Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Dep! ol aiilllt npnlogx . I’lliv 
of ('all , 1010 

MASANI. M, Rustam P 

Customs. ceremonies and superstitious 
connected with naming ot (hildren m 
India. At tes du W ill, Congress Inter 
nationales Oinnlahsles Leiden Sept. 
1931 Leiden. 1 032 

M \ 1 1 A I WHIMS, P C (Ed ) 

( li ini'ir, .Sanklix'i. Bill of LSI, Cal 

oin.i \ot ix. Puts ■: <Sr *t dmo 

'Mil Ml) VR, D \ 

(hi I fie lei ininoloi.'v ot 1 elalioiistnp ol 
the 11ns ot Kolhan, Journal and 
Prnr cedillas ot Asiatic Society oi Ben- 
gal, 20. 1024. 100 20J p. 

MISIIRA, Ja\ akanta 

Introduction to lolk literatine of 
Mithila, 2 Parts in on* Vol Allahabad, 
English Dept ol Allahabad University, 
1950 51 

Mithila Am Rundalkhanda, Madhukar, 
V. 9-10. December, 1945. 239 45 p 


MISIIRA. Shankar 

Bihar Gala Hai, Lalgarh (Dafhhanga), 
Sh\ama Shankar Piakashan. 1951. 77 p 
4 hire articles one oil Mailhih songs hv 
the editor himsell, another on Bhojpun 
songs 1 y (iaiiesti Cliauhcv and last on 
s.mt.d so lgs by Donum Sahu ‘Sameer’. 

Notes on the Sanl.ils and Chotanagpui 
tribes (In Census of India Vol. 1. 1031, 
p 07 110 

Also See Boddmg. P. () 


MlSllR \ Si ldlnu 

Moi\ ol soul in Bho|pun iolk songs 
IP. 11. 3 Sep! n.l 1 0aO. 280 03 p 

'Important e of women in folksongs, 
the Hindi Review { Varanasi ) , IV. 0. 
Jul}, 1050, 215 21 p 

‘Pepit Imn ol Culture in Hhojpun Hdk- 
sougs. t L. I. 1, Jan I -el) , 1001, 23 2,8 p 

'Elements o! Culture in Rhojpuii lolk- 
songs, PI . VI, 1, Jan., 1005. 28-30 p 

lmpoil.inee oi women >n Hindi folk 
songs. EE, IX, I, A ] > i i 1 . 1008. 110-45 p 
Reproduced in Ihe hook ‘Women in 
Indian folklore ’ 

Riluui Ciillinc as Reflected in folk- 
songs, Human Events, IV, 2, Eeh. 1070. 
1 15 [> 

k Rho|piin Eok-giton men Jiwan Ka 
Yathartha Chilian, SamiTielan Patrika. 
XLII, 4, Ashwiii Margashirsha, 1881 (s), 
01 07. p Reproduced in Anjor, II, 2, 
Jul\. 1001, 5-11 p. Songs. 

l Ek Bhoipuri Mahanagar (Rhojpuri 
Eok-Sahit\a men Mahanagar), Gvano- 
d> i. Dec, 1000 53 57 p Songs. 
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‘ Bhojpuri Lok Sahit\a Sanskrilik Adh- 
Y:n an fPrahaiidh Seri Lok S.i li 1 1 \ «i . I. 
1. Jan. 1908. Tl p 

MISTI HA. Kliaw ahhuti 
‘Nagpun Lok gito nu n Shakla 

Khawana. Drishtikon. 0(1., 1 900, IX p 
Songs. 

M I S 1 1 R A . ( i a n g a d h a r 

‘Mailhili Ciilnn mm Sarad Ki AitIih 
A wnntika IV ‘MO. Sept Oil , 1930 
‘2 S3 87 p Songs 

MISHKA. lo\,i^(i\iii(l 

‘Mallu hakaia In ‘Hainan Ink 
Kalli.n.n, j Dell ii, 1933). 100 03 j> <inr 
Ink' Mailhili 

MISIJRX Knsiiakanla 

‘M .ii I In 1 Sain l> ik Ilihas, Lahena Saiai, 
Millnla Prakashan. 1 933, p 

(lives an interesting account nl works 
doin' on Mailhili iolklorc at pp 3*20 JO 

MISHKA, Madan Mohan 

"M i' On \w Manohar Kaliant, Magaln, 

1 ’ I)<<“ 1 0') a, ‘28 '.'0 ji Thovcihs 

MISHKA, K.niidliiii 

Ok. in (ill S,,dl* «. II, 1, l'rb , 19‘29 

72 7 I j. Songs 

MIMIK S.ilvadhan 

Sanlah I. ok gilon nu n Pialiava Ki 
Ahhivyan pia, Naidhara, \I. II, Feh , 
1001, 77-80 p Songs 

MISHRA, Vikramaditv a 

‘Lonkayan Ka Tiilnalimik Adhva' an 
Hhartiya Sahitya, IV, 2, 1039, 10 31 p 
Hal lad 

MITCHELL, J Murray 

Santali songs with translation and 
no |« s. IA, IV, 1873, 342-14. 


M1TIU P K 

Muudai 1 . « oik lah s Echu ilium Picns 
H am hi 1030 

MITRA. K alipada 

Mrunagc ( nsloms in Kihar JASK, ns 
XX1U 1 927. HO 118 

Original and Parallels oj sonu‘ Santa! 
to ktalrs JP\SK, XXV 1020. 1131 IS 

| In iMigni ils and paiallrL ot slot ics 
in \ii K<'inp.is\s lolkluie ol 111?* San 
: ; d Parian a J MOHS. \1L 1020, 300 381 

\ Munda folk'alr stm\ ol the old man 
and old woman Mil, X\ III. 1038, 
1 m 102 

Mustaid m magit and religion, MIL 
\ I. 10*20 130 131 

Mi l KA Sait Chandra 

K* ii»:.h and Behan lolkloie about buds. 

\ !5 i XXVII PaH HI, 1808, 07-71. 

I \ V. HI P nl III. 1800. 11-20 

'I he Ihh i: i heliel in tlu' effiriencN ol 
i i k d % hoi ri'' as a lalisman, J \SH X. 
“ 101 1 1 . p 81 8 7 

^ Kdnn lolktale ol the ‘wicked queen’s 
!\pr and ih analogue lioni the distriel 
M urshidiihnd in Bengal, JASK. X! 

S I0‘*L 070 000 

Kdi. in inlktales of the 'Mann and Fuchs 
: . \ J \ SK. VI. 3 1002. 132 41 

Kilen i life in Bihan nursevv rhymes, 
Cdcutta, 1003 Pamphlet in National 
L hi aiy, Calcutta 

\ Kihari mu sen slor\ ol the Kargnin- 
irig anunars type, JASK, IX, 3. 101*2, 
3‘2‘2 33*2 

The cosmoiogu al m\th ol the Kihors 
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aiul its Santali and American parallels, 
JAMF XV, 7, 1932 40, 283 297. 

Demon cults in Mundan children’s 
games, JPASH, ins.), XII, 3, 1910, 
117 123. 

Further notes on a north behan belie! 
about the water -deity or water .spirits. 
QJMS. XII, 1922 23. 309 Mm. 

Further notes on the Kolainin belli f 
about the neolithic celts JBORS, XVII, 
Fart 4, 1931, 393 397 
Notes oil some Muiuian legends and 
customs connected with the origin ot 
the names of Ranchi and some ot the 
suburbs, .1 AS IF X1Y. 3, 1928 32, 017 038 

Further notes on Mundan legends and 
customs connected with the- origin ot 
the- name's ol Kane hi and .some ol its 
suburbs, JASH. XIV, 1928 32, 713 749 

The magical eonthc ts m Santals, Hen 
gah and Ao Naga folklore. Mil. IX 
1929. 173 180. 

A note on a cun'»us custom «>i tin 
Santal Pirg.tnas JRORS, Will 1937 
321 329 

A note oil a recent ease ot uifchcrell 
Iroin the Ranchi district ol Hmlanag 
pur, JASH, XX, 1932 30, 310 311 
Note on a recent instance' ol lie* •<•!!. 
belief about foundation suiifiees iroin 
Chntanngpur, Mil, XI 1931, 28-32 

Note oil a temil instance' of the human 
sacrdic c for discovering hidden trra 
Mires. JBORS. Fait III, Sept. 1928. 
433 437 

A note on a recent instance of the 
Kolrain folk belief about the magical 
etTicac} ot the spoken woid for exorcis- 
ing uw;n evil spirits, JASH, XV, I, 19.12. 
80 83. 

A note on the Kolanan belie! about the 
neolithic' celts, JASH, XIV, 0, 1930, 
783-790. 


A note on the worship of the demon 
Rahu by the Dusadhs of south Bihar, 
JASH, XV, ft, 1932-36, 537 342. 

Notes on ghost lore from South Bihar. 
JASH. XV, 1932 36, 325 529. 

Note's on popular religion in Bihar, 
OJMS XXIV. 4. 1933-34, 309-313. 

Notes cui some Ho riddles. JAS13, XI, 
2, 1917. 100 119 No. 2, 1921-24. 246-259. 

Notes on some omens ol the aborigines 
ol Chotunagpur and Santalia, JASH, XI, 
6, 1919, 638-652 

Notes on the cull <>l the* godling Naga 
m South lhhai and on a rain compel- 
ling rite connected therewith, JRORS, 
XXIII, 1937, 118 127. 

Notes on the exouism of disease spuds 
in south Bihar, JASH. XV, 5. 1932 36. 
302 309 

Note's Oil | hr lire culls ill the district 
oi Patna in South Hihar, JRORS, Xh 
1928 278 281 

i >n 1 Hill. in lolktale ot wicked cpieen's 
iMie, JHORS. XX’. 1929, 240-230 

On a fin Iif »i lolktale ol the wicked 

(pe rn t\pc I ( hot.magpur) . JASH, XIX'. 
1 9 . 3 1 

On a ('in ums custom current in the 

Il.dhwa Raj, JASH, IV. 6, 1897, 320-329. 

On a legend from South Bihar, JI)L. 
Calcutta rmvcrsity, XI, 1924, 93-107 

On a woman’s folk rites from the dis- 
trict of Monghyr in South Bihar, 
JASH, XV, 0, 1932 36, 613 017. 

On a -ecenl case of witchcraft from the 
district of Singhbhuin, JASH, XII, 1, 
1920-24, 102-113 
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Oil plantlorc from Bihar, JPASB, (ns), 
XXX, 1. 1934, 25-28 

On some ancient Indian belief about 
the origin oi childbirth, JPASB, XV, 
2, 1932-40, 178 184 

On sonic Bihari custom and practicals, 
.1 VSB, III. 7, 1894, 304-371 . 

On the lire walking ceremony ol the 
I) usa clhs oi Bihai, QJMS, XXVII, 1930, 
1 72 181 

( )n the worship m plough m No th 
Bih.tr, JPVSR, in -i. \X\ 1. 1931 

33 37 

()n file hVr.nn tesli\al ol Noilh Bihar 
and its Muiid.t analogues JDL t ni\ <*t 
( tl l\ 1921, 289 301 

(111 tilt' woishij) ol tile Pip.tl tier Hi 
Noilh Bihar JRORS. \ 1, 1920, 372 >7 1 

( )l\ llit' \eshges t>l moon wmshij) ill 
Bihar and Bengal. .MSB. II. 8. 1892, 

a‘)7 001 

Siint.il lil o in a Sunlali folksong, JASB. 
XIII 1921, 18 51. 

The singing games oi Bihai. JASB. VI, 
f», 1903. 191 209 

Water sjunt in North Bihai. Mil, III, 
1923 190 201 

MIIIIR. Ramnalh Mishra 

Mailhih (Fnivorifled) Muhawar Ewan 
Lnknkh. Prakash. 

MINISTRY OF HOMK \F FAIRS. New 
Delhi 

% 

Report ol the Sixth Confluence lor 
Tribes and Tribal (Scheduled) Areas 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sweak Sungh, New 
Delhi, 1900. 


NfrC.HI. Bin T. 

M unda Shree Birsha, Bhngwan, Khunti, 
Ranchi. 1919. 

MFNLF.SH, M Ray 

Rajjika Saiigha Am Bajjika Lok 
Sahitya (l n:\enfled). 

Janjha Ki Jlianak |a tolleelion ol 
Bajjika I oik songs). Unverified. 

MODI .1 ,1 

Note on the women’s hunt among tin* 
Ouiuiis <»l ( .holanagpm , JASB, Vol X, 
19)7 p '.13 317 

Ml kllFIUFF B 

S.iiitals in a changing < lvili/ation. IJSW, 
m» 1 l\ . 1913 tl, p 171-181. 

San tals in iclahon to Indian tastes. 
Mil. Vol XXXX, no. 4 1900, p. 300-300 

MAUA’IO. Faslnipali Prasad 

‘I’olklon Rest art lies in Bihar, Human 
Events (Calcutta), IV, 1. Jan 1970 
27 30 p 

MAKTABA JAM I A LTD, Delhi 

“Maithih Lok git, l(i p 3 stings with 
Hindi renderings 

NATIONAL LIBRARY 

A bibliography ol Indology, Calcutta, 
1900 

N \H \3 AN. KiVihn.idct a 

Ivurukh Am l nka Khaddi Paiha, 
Vishal-Bhni at, XXXIX, ft, June. 1947. 
42-43 p Onion Ceremony 
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S'AHAYAN. Padma 

‘Purlieu Iva K\ Lok Nutva Jai Jalin 
Awanlika, IV, t>, June, 19f>0, 4 II 1(> |) 
Polk <li aina Maithili 

OJIIA, 8a!\adeva 

‘Bhojpun Kuhawalon men Xanvon Ke 
1 > li 1 1 >:i 1 Paksha, Kishan Ma jdooi . lalh 
A iif_* n s 1 . 19i)9, 22 20 j) I’iovci Iis 

'Bhojpuri kahawaton Ivi Visheshata, 
Satadala, I 9; 1 1 , 101 00 p Proverbs. 

’Lok Sanskrti, Sainmelan Patnka, XLIX, 
2, Chaiha JvaMilha, IN, SO |m, 109 12 p 

‘kahaw .ilon jm i Dashaiopan \in :N i r . i 

Karan, Sainmelan Paluk.i, 1., 1 2. 

Chaiha Hlirnli apada 1880 is*. 190 92. p. 

l Iil.Mjj)iiii Muhabaie, Ahum \ I, 1, 

Apnl, I9(*a, 01 p, \ 1, 2 J ill > , 1 90 a , 

4:> p. \ 1 1 , l, \ j » 1 1 1 , 191)1'*, 27 j) 0 1 

0(1, 1900 and .Ian , 19iW 0,') p 

‘Kushli hi* Kumbha Nivam Va Daw. 
Au|or, VI, 2, July. 191)5, IT 19 p 

‘Kabutai Sambandhi Kimehha Jan Kan, 
Anjnr VIII, I 2, Apnl Jul\, 191.7, 

01 01 p 

iili.irrlu < hij Sainhatntlu la*k Vishwas, 
An |<*r. IX. 0 1 Od, 1908 and Jail 

1 90!) 

‘Itliujpiin 1 laka men ( i arbhaw at i Sam 
handhi Kurhha Vishwas An | « » i X. 1 2 
Vpi d Julv. 1 91)9, 25 29 p 

OJ! i V P \ 

Cholallagpm Past Hid Pieseili 
Pam In l mv n sd\ i ( n\i i died j 

OHAOVS. M 

\ I’nhe ill Sean ll ol a Creat TiadiLnn. 
thi einulolinn ,i solid. inly tonili.l. Mil 
XXXIX. 2. Ypnl-.l nr.. *. 1 9.79. 109 111 

Tnhal Saiilals 


Sauria and Mai Paharia, Census ul India, 
1911, vol. X Denial, Bihar & Orissa 
and Sikkim, repoit, purl 1, Calcutta, 
1910 

PH VSAD. Narmudesvv ar 

('Ink Bank, Land & Peoph ol Tribal 
Bihar, BRTI, Ranchi, 1901, p 172-171) 

PB\S\1) 1 1 a 1 1 si i Chandra 

A Bibliography ol lolks riles study in 
Ihliai hooks, ai holes and inonogiaphs 
in 1 nglisli and Hindi, 1- L, XI, 7, 8, 9. 
& Id pj) 208 271, 288, 009. 001 OK) & 
0o9 80 A Lulls eompi ohensive listings 
ol hooks, articles etc with detailed 
mini mation 

PA\DL\ V Vaid\ ana 111 & Misiua S 

Knshi Kosh (Cha lo Ilai [jail II, Palna, 
Bihar Hashlia Bliash i Paiishad I!I00, 
OO-f-OVS j) 

ilor delads see Bishwanalh Piasad and 
M i dn a . Mirididcv.il 

IWNDKY V. \aid\an.dll & Mi.nnri Hadlia 
Valias 

‘ Yngika Lok gil. Pallia, Bihar Kashtra 
Bhasha Paiishad, 1 909, 41)0 p 001 songs 
with Hindi Pai aphrasings 

PANDKY ViHinuUanla 

Set Ivasanla, ( hakadhai pur. Singhhuni 
Bmapam, Piakashai), 01 p. 0 lales 1'ioin 
( hanipai an 

< Iioiam Sadi u, Cliaki adharpur, iim.i 
pam Piakashan 01, p 0 tales Horn 
( liainparan 

P WOL. C 1 

Two hundi ed \ears ol 8 P (i.. 1701 
1900 Caleulla. 1901 ,9 mm< rilled 

HLOWDLN, \V C 

Ch unar Hepoi l on the Census ol British 
India, 1881. London. 1880 p 189 
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PRASAD. \ a rm a < 1 e s w a r 


Chamar . the mytli ul tin* cnsU syslem. 
Patna, 1957 p 1 f)4 . 

('Ik ro, Land & Prolile (>1 I'l il >:i I liiliai, 
HRTI, Ranchi, 1 90 1 , p 1 89 187 

PRASAD. Rrainamlan 

‘Sanlali Lok SalnUa, Rih.tr Yaibhava 
(Rihai Prantiya Rapiaihk Sammelan 
Nonvcnn. Mu/alTai pur, 1949 L 47 50 p 

PRASVI), Saivu 

Mapahi Dhwam Aur Hartaiu, Shodha. 
I, I. .1 u ii < . 1909, -15 58 p I. infusin' 

I'M VS \ I ) 'I*. • i keshw ar 

1) 1 1 n | p 1 1 1 1 Lnk pilnn nu n Ram Ka 
( hanlia ('lull .ill, Sanmaipa (Puja 
D'p in »li No , 1 950 

' M I i > > ] p 1 1 1 1 1 ok pilnn men Viimd, Pur- 

11*11’ i i Pni. i Dip i wall No 1 1950, 99 .41 p 
Soups 

1 ok -Ron men Sila 1 i.n an K i Pi a 
s.iii'pi Sanm.irpa I 7 1 1 1 Pel), 105/ 

8 o 1 1 p s 

I ok -itnii iik n Radha, Saninarpa 
i P ii | . i Dipawah Nop 1957. I 59 .15 p 
Soups 

P.lmipuii Ke Kamn I apan ( • i I . Pm 
i n m.i i P 1 1 1 , i I )i paw all No ) 1057, 55 50 p 

I ok pilnn men Surya Ka Aslhaii. 
Sanmaipa, 9Slh Ocl. 1957. Soups 

‘Lok pilnn Per Lk Dnshli, Rapamalt, 
March, 1901, 59 10 p Sonps 

‘ Hlio I pm i I, ok piton men Nnpun pilnn 
Ka Asllian, Sanmaipa, M, Mav 1901 

l Rho|pun Lnk-piton men Pulr.t Piapli 


Ki Kanina .hwan Sahil\a, Dee, 1901, 
515 10 p Soups 

‘llhoipnn Shiam (ill. Adarsha, \'ll, 5, 
I’eh. 1909, 17 19 p Soups 

Jah Lain a Vida ) loti hai, Jiwan 


Shahit \ . 

a, Man h 

, 1 90: 

! 90 91 

P 

Soups 

Na\ ana 

J< 

npm. 

Anp 

)l, \. 

5 1 

. Oct , 

1 909, .) ' 

n 1 

19 70 

55 57 

i. 1 ah 

■ Rli 

lO|plll 1 

R \ 1 ) II \ 

K ns 

hna 





Mnihe 

Pal 

Ki 

Pash 

nidi 

Na 

Recho 

\a |kal, 

IX, 

, 

No\ 

1955 

IS 

19 p 

K ha na 

1 o 1 k 

Son«j 

;s 




i; \M Ml 

Ram P 

khai 

Smph 



P ! i nali 

\ a 

Pol 

. Sahi 

D.i I' 

V 1 

Main. 

PI mini. 

V i 

1 1! a P 

XV 

, 1 

M i\, 

1959. 

1 i 19 p 

s, 

(lips 





Pha l a 1 1 

\ a 

1 ok 

NisIn. 

1 All! 

N i il s a pi I, 

\ i.k d 

\\ 

-1 1 

oi 1 

9i ;n 5 > 

1 l> 

1 ).mce 

! "P" , 







p \5 si. m 

m i 

Ras 

P 1 1 1 a i 

i 



'Phojpn 

i i 

Sodh 

a II 

.* 

1 < h . 

1999. 

" s "» < P 

1 

iinpir 

-.In* 





Rim |pn i i * 1 1 i i i nd a \ n jot I 5. < )i I 

l 91 >0 9 | | p 1 iiipmsl a 

R V5 Ml \ I; \| \, Ras Pili mi & \ \.is 
Vmhika DnM.i 

Rlio|pm ! S i i asw ,i 1 1 Mai e|i | 951 , 
1 inpuislu 

R VSl I PI Rl Ram Ri|lian 


Dakhin 

Piliai K 

( Lok p.l, Na 

nlh.ii a. 

\ IIP 

7 

om, 19: 

.7, VIII, 19, 

March. 

1 958. 

i\. 

l .1 tine. 

1 9aS, II IS p . 

IX, 1, 

Jnl\. 

19 ; 

‘.S 15 17 

|> and IX i 

, Du . 

1958. 

(.7 

79 p Son 

ps 


Ilo 

Lo 

\ p 1 1 oil men Jail J i\\ ; 

Hi Ki 

.1 hank 

.i. 

Xaidhai a, 

IX, 9, Mav 

. 1 95S, 

07-71 

P 

SollLiS 
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‘Santuli giloii luen Jiwnii Ka Prati- 
hiiiih.i, Naidhara, I\ 6, Sept , 1958, 
Ml 85 p Sunils 

'Diikshm liihar Ke ‘Tusu’ Samaroha. 
Naidhara, IX, 9, Dee . 1958, 72-77 p 

Festival 

Van Pradeshon men Yug Chelan. i Ki 
Lnhar. Naidhara, X, 10, Jan , 1900, 
45 51 p Sungs 

Kminali I, ok gd. Naidhara. X 12. 
Mauh. 1900, 85 in p 

Pahniiva Jali \nr Mallo Fok git 

Vudhaia XC (>. Sept, 1900, II 10 p 

Songs 

* \ ngpur j \ a lokSahitva Ke Kuchfia 
Prishlha. Naidhara, XI, S. \o\ . 1900, 

SO 85 p Songs 

‘Kunikh Hhasha Anr Fske Fok git. 
Naidhara XI 10 . Jan. 1901. 78-81 p. 
Songs 

Ill'll), J 

Pinal m poi l on lie seiu\ and s c ■ 1 1 1* ■ 
inenl opt i almiis m Hit dish n 1 oi 
Item hi 1 ‘.m2 in. (io\l, Pinning Ihhai 
& Orissa Patna, 1902 

HISPID II II 

P.hogal is Discussed in the ilcomnl o[ 
Munda, ( eiisus oj India, 10. )l \ ol 1 
Ft hnogrnplnc appcinlii • s, p I 58 

lihogalas Helical Dishul (ia/ahei. 
Pa lam. i u \ ol IX 1007 

UK I\ I ' l l S 11 

P i pel s 1 el j l ll»g (o tile .south Wist i om 
prising lepoils on Puiulia ol Manhhuiu 
( Jiol an.igpui Subdivision o< Kainda, 
II i / a 1 1 h a g h S mi.il Paigana and Smith 
\\ i ' s 1 \geii< \ Srlet In Os hoot Ihe ic 

(oid. o| tin* l>cngal ( i « *\ l Xo XX. 
'I'lmis .1 oii**s Cali nlla lia/tUcr Oil ice. 
(a lent la. 1855 


HOY, Copal 

Tiliojpuri Lok-giLon men Vmod, Awan- 
iik a, Vok III, 2, Sepl., 1055, 903-67 p. 

Songs 

HOY CUALDUIHY, P. C. 

'Hitlali.i, Navaiiit, VIII, 2, Pel), 1950. 
80 SiS p Tribal 

Saikar Saikaii ' Palna, Free Prow. 1056, 
72 1- 28 p 

The Det lining lolklore ol Pillar, Human 
I- van Is, Cah id la. IN’ 5. May 1970, 1 0, p 

HOY CIIAinill KY. P C and Prasad, 
I\ I) 

P.dianas Mil XXXXIN , 2, \p?d hum 
10.1, 132 15 

HOY, S C 

'Ihe \suis am lent and modem 
JP.OHS X 1 1. 1, Mareh. 1920, 117 52 p 

‘Megie ;ind \v i lehr i at t ot Ihe Chopmag 
put Journal o! Ihe Ho \ a 1 Vnthi opologi 
t .d Inst London Vo] XP1 V 

S ‘.UK HID \.\ \M)\, 

( hanging Social pattern m Hihai iln 
lhhai inloi malioni Patna. 1001. 

Impact ol Hinduism on religious Fe- 
ints and piaetiee.s ol the Oraolls JSH, 
Yol HI No. 1. 1000 

Imp-ill o| indiish :alisal ion on lhliai 
Inins, tin Cultural I-oium), Yol. III 
\o 2 1005, p 20 42 

Si me r eceii I evidence o| human sat ri 
Ihe tin Nnlhi opologv nil Ihe March, Pd 
H.da Halm mi, Madras Social Science 
Asson Madias. 1908 

Stndv ol Cullure change m Inhal Bihar, 
Atliv asi, Yol IIP No 2. 1957-58. 
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'Jnbal Culture in Bihar (In Souvenir 
of the Bihar Prava.shi Chhalra Sangha 
Calcutta. 

Tribes that choose progress, BFRI. Jul\ . 
1962. 

SAHAY, K N 

Birth ui a Malpah.n la i hdd, \ J. Yol 
IV, No Li, 1957 

( JiristiamU and Ciilluie protest among 
the Ortons ot Ram In, (In \spec' nl 
Religion m Indian S«u nl\ ). Meeiai 
cits. 1961 

Social organisation <>l the Mai 
l\ihan:is. Dept ol Anlh. Ram hi t m 
\ei*Mt\, 1 957 

TieinU id sunk ii!i/:il mit among the 
( )raon <*. RHU, 1 1)01* 

SAHAY, Pandey Nannadeshw m 

“Bhoijnm Mohahare, Anjor, \pril, I960. 
37 p , Juh, 1960, 30 p , Oel 1 «»(•'» 3S p , 
Jan, 1 00 1 April, 101)1, 31) p, .lids, 11)01 
30 p, Ort , 1961 Jan, 1962, 63 p. 

April July, 1962, 45 p, Ort , 1963 Jan. 
196)4, 62, April July 1961. 39 &. Ot I , 
1961, Jan , 1965, 36 p 

Rho ( puri KahawaRn \n|oi 111 12 

\ pi 1 1 -I nl v, 1 962, 10 p 
SARKAR, S S. 

The .social institution id Ihe Malp. ‘lianas. 
J MSB, 1937, 3rd series, VI. 3 ,1; lim'd 

j) 25 32 Year Book ol Asialir Sociel\. 
Bengal. 1937 

Malpahaiias and Ihe Census ol 1931. 
Current Science, 1931. 

Origin of Maipaharias, IIIQ, Vol. IX. 
No. 4, 1933. 


Social indiliilions ot the Malpahaii.is, 
JvSB, 111 1937, p 25 32. 

SARK \R, Sul.has C 

T Iv* Stale oi Mailluh laleratuie 1‘odin . 
11cm. ui I*, v rills i ( . 1 1* 1 1 1 1 :i ) IV 4 Apiil. 

1 9:0 

SWKVR U 

M 1 in "•( ( ii‘hii!c in Madlul l*i , 1 1 1 r. 1 1 1 

i 1 Mmi 11 C V. Mil 1951 ..5 

\ i: 

Indusli i.disalmn and iiimc m and 
mi, ml Ilalia, Bui ol 1 * * I I 10 m an 0 
In I R p fn IN I in, *2 MM ) 1 

' 1 1:1 dt 1 .■ m-mg I In’ M ui id ■ s a I e'\ 

I p( >- ! p d \ < Rn, 1,1 I'l 1 !. -I Rr a 11 1 ll 

hnl . Ram In 1 900 i)7 3 

s\R\\ M mg d Bill. 11 1 

Bill . 01 BhashaS'ii P. 1 i^!i ui P.di ik 1 
\ 1. Jan 1966 ] i ) 1 | ) ) mgpn'a 

s \ M MR R m l 1 a I )n i\ <■<!« 

‘\w..dln \m Madliihp’.. n Sauna. 
Ma film 11 \\i 1912 

S v 1 \ \:mil Dcundia 

'■and 1 3 1 • s K 1 . ' : Is 1 Sugd (naiind.iva 
I'l !‘l a 111 ,» 

M , I) K and saikai S S 

lllni'd tiiniip hr. psligalmn in Sanlal 
1 . gaii n ( . a 1 1 i I . • 1 950 l M 

‘Pin Hut Blood Cioup i m esl ica Imn in 
Sanlal Pug ill. is Rad ol llie Depl <d 
\ 11 1 1 1 1 npnlng\ , 1 I .Ian 1952 p S 13 

M’M Topno 

R.-man’ie 1 ale 01 the Kpic Kislma 
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as depa U'd m l he inlksniij^s ui Muinias 

1 L, XI, 2 , lei) , 11)70, pp 10 in. 

SI I AH M A, Xa^eshw ar 

‘Ma^ahi I. ok pallia, Shodha, I. 1, .Jinn-, 
looo, d8 44 p 

SIIVHMA, Kaineshwar 

r«>lk dial.-t Is o| Hiliar ami then i 1m l 
( .hai\u leiisl u s. Human lAents (Cal 
I ul la 1 . IV. 2, I'll. , 1010. p 1 l r> 

MIAM'HI sine* kanla 

\ ndha i i he llela , In ilamaii Lok 
halliavn’ ( I )< Dii. 10.V>i, 70 7a p 

Maipdi 'I .ile Oni'iiial & lJunli liaus 
lalinli al pal allel pntfes 

‘Ma^alu I nk j'dcn mm Vm he keen 
Hup In ‘Hih.ii Ki Malnlax < ii" (Pallia, 
10021, 2nd 02 p. Solids 

SI l HI’ 1' \ AH \ \ A VI FL 

‘Hilrii Ivi \ il i n i .1 a 1 1 In Hih.ii \ ,uh- 
l i a \ a " ( Mu/alTai pur, 1010* dO 10 p 

MIHIYASPYA. Sidhesliuai Piasad 

‘Hhoipun I\ • 1 Lok Sahilvn, Hlinpuii. II, 
12 1. August, I Odd 2d-28, dd p 

SHHIYASPYA, Vindln arhal Prasad 

‘Hlmipun Ki- SaitaH'in. \u|»u. I\, a 1 
( )i I , 1 * MiS .1 all , 1 000 ‘J 7 p I aiU.'iiislu 

Hlmipuii hi Yeheshui. Mijoi XI I 0 
Apiil Juh 1070, 10 Id p IaiiLfiu^hi 

S1IKIVI.ST\ Hawndia 

‘ Him |pur hi Ia«k hath.mn ( I ’art HI). 
Delln. Mina Ham Smis Tales 

SHCKLA, Tularam 

Hiddles Cum ill m Hiliai, J.H' ASH 
HI. lOOd 


SIJFKHINL, M A. 

Chamar Hindu (aisles & Tribes as re- 
presented m Henaras, Calcutta, 1872. 

Vt.i i, pp :m od. Voi ii, pp 8, 8i, no. 

111. 200, 20 1, & Yul HI, p. 02. 

SI MI A. Sm a pi, 

Changes m Ihe (Nile ul leslival ill a 
Hlnmiil Village .ISH. 1, I Sept , 107)8. 

21 10 p 

S(*n*(' aspe i Is ul (Hanoi's in i clt^iuii 
anu.nv: Ihe Hliiiiini ul Manhliuin Hihai. 
Mil \nl \X\ 1 1 1 \u 2, \ p 1 1 1 .1 line, 

10.V». pp 1 18 KM 

S I \ 1 1 \ Sm esh 

Dust sluim and haiipna Misl S!oi\ ui 
laisa Munda and his Mo\emenI, 
Cali u ! I a h P Mukliupadhs ,i\ a, 1000. 
08 } 70 p 

MXtill, Ua lendra 

Hr pi “duel i\ c hie ul HiiIhm wumeii, 
111 HI I\ \u 1, I00d p 12a IP? 

SIMI\, Dm jl,m Shankai Prasad 

Hhuipuu Lok giton men Vim Has, In 
Thlmr- Yaibha\a (MuzafTarpur, 1010), 
al dfi p Soups 

k Hho|pun \a\a Kalie, Hhupm, Kuai, 

2000 i\) 

( i a i \ i \ «v ha hr Hhuipun Hup, Aii|ui, 
VIII .M Or I . 100.7 Jan . 1008, 02 d0 p. 

I ).i Dr r 

SIM1 M a Ih lira Piasad 

‘Mni'nlu J.mpadi\n Karyon per Fk 
DuMili, Jauapada. I, d, A[)iil, I Odd, 
87 SO p 

MM! Mohan 

‘Dakshui Hiliar he Lok Bihar Vaib 
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Pail 1, Import 


liava iMu/alTarpm , 1 • . 41-40 p 

Sni)j»s 

M MI V, H. idli. i 

'Sanlah Sanski i !i jar 1 k 1 » 1 1 1 1 1 , Ihhar 
Vmbliava 1 Mu/alVarpm , 10 HH al-ad p 
Tril> il 

slMIA. R.miehai ill a 

‘Siinlli.il Am ( nkr K iple\ \ hli.il 
Yili.ir.il. WWM. ;* M.infi 1010 
2n |> I i >l> if 

SIMM. \ i 1 1 1 u.i 

>S. mid. inn Am l dasi, < . 1 1< uH : 1 

I )a i shah P\ I I jirnti <1 I 000. p I 1 
VO Maillnli in:ii!i.i;'i' soups u> i.jipmal 

“holialm, ( !<if( ill l.i, Millnla Daishan 
P\ 1 Lid 1000 Mm nape 
M .nl Inli 

MMI\ S P 

1 lie N'ltim* ol lielrnmn nt liiis.t. 1 1 NO. 
100(1', JSK. IV I a Man li Si ]»f 10., t, 

[> ‘III. 22 

si m i \, i). r 

CllHlir.d KrolopV of T >1 1 ll< >1 . OSH, Vol I 
\|> 1 lOaS, p 80 0a 

SIACKK. K A 

Heporl on Hie selllemeiil n( 1 1 it* Lsl.ile 
of 111*' Maharaja ol rimlan.ippm 1880 

SI K1DLVA Shi i Han,. oi 

‘Adivasi Lok pjlon men Wd.ml IUi.iv 
ua. \ islial Hliaral. I V, I .human 10.'. » 
Tubal Soups. 

“Piaihin Jain Kalhaon in. n Ihhar hi 
Jain Naiiyan, HiImi- hi M Jnl.m n 
(Patna, 1002, SO 8S p 

TALLENTS, P. C 

Charnar. Census of India, 1021, Voi 


\ 1 1 Ihhar &, Oi issa 
Pahia. 102 : 1 , p 212 

Mil Pah. m. » Census ol India, 1021, Vol 
\ll Ihh ii and (hissa Pail. Reporl, 
Paina 102.1 

Ihisadli Census ol India, 1021, Ihhar 
& ( > 1 i s - i Pal t Pallia, 1 OSS 

i H i C \ I 1 1 1 Ham Vnesh 

h i \ 1 1 i haumudi iPait \i, Pi a>ap, 
! I iiidi Mamin 1 02h 70 i t AH I alO 

s ' i II' 

1 DM \1{ \ nl \ a i a \ all .smpli 

r, 1 1 l.i, 1 nil . ha Patna, l mv« i In d 

I \ \ 1 1 1 I , I I ' 1 1 r i • 1 1 

S ml il Pal pa il a hi Lok hathasen, 
Delhi \ t iiia Ham <?C Sons Sanlah Tales 
I Oi 'll l ' 

!'\d.i'll I ! \ 

! i ■ ! 1 Hi | m ■ i ; mi Hie H( \ 1 -mnal Sur\ r\ 
and Ni !.l 1 1 1 1 ill ( ) 1 1 * i a Moils ill the I hs 
tie • ui ]{ ■ iii In, prjT :r», i.mi Ih mini;,' 
Ihh' i Patna. 1010 


rwi.on. James 

1 in.il Hej.oil of the Suno .Settlement 
or. i .i i suns ill the Porahal hslale m 
Si i .■ h him m I )isl , ( 1 000 Oil ) . ( a 1( n t la , 

i h • Ip'll'*:' I S"f i e 1 a i i a I e Piess, 1001, 

da I \ I |» ill; a map 

1 «\V \HI Si \ ar. mi 

‘ M npahi l ok pilon men Paiiwanka 
l*h t \\ a n i V'sh d Hhaial, I.XVI, 0, 
.in a 1 oi Oi |0| iii i j> Soups 

I HH.I \ V Y A I lapdish 

Aliiii'l.nmi Ke ladm pit, Naidhara, \ T , 
An pie ! , lOal. r>A-04 p Soups Tubal. 
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LPADHYAYA, I)a\ a Shankai 

‘Folk arts ul lhhai. IJi.num I wills 
ICahulLij IV, J, Feb , 1070 

Sikki-loik art ul North IMi.u, It. \I 
t. .Ian. 1 070, j)[» ‘JO ‘JA 

l PPAL, il.n i 

Folk duiies nl thhai Hum. ,n ! vriils 
i Cah'iilt.i i IF, 1, \pid, 1 07(1 |> 1 J", 

l MAMI WK\i! 

\Santali lUiastia \ur S.ilul \ i P..lna 
Nu nun Piaka.shan I 9(>0 

‘Saul, don he S.im.ijik Jiwaii nun Pali 
iliaval, Panchavali Ka | II ! August 

iooa, jo js |) 

‘Saiitalun ha .lamn.i Saiiskai, lhhai 
S.uikii liar, XIV. 10. .Iul\. 1000, 0 
-WJl p J i ihal 

Sanlali LokSahilva Lnkvaila lhhai 
Sanuuhai. XV. A. Man li 1007 1 7 ‘JO p 

I ah s 

Santalon Kc 1 ttaradhil u \i\ain S.ua 
vvvali, IWIII. 1. A j » 1 1 1 1007 ‘.00 01 

Tnhal 

‘Santalon Kc Adipniusha Viu I like 
\ ikas Ki hahani llili.i r Sam u'hai \Y, 
7, Ma\, 1007, ‘JA JA. p 4 iihal Smau 

Sa il I a Ion hi N\a\a h a hahan Pan 
chavali Ha), VI. J M is 1 L H > 7 , 17 10 p 
Tnhal 

‘Sa III a 1 1 Ia»k Sahiha Lukoil, Paili ha 
\ all Ha i, VI A, June 1907 II 10 p 
Solids 

‘Santalon Kc Samapk .iiwa’i nun Pan 
chevlnn ha Mali.ii\a, P.uudi.iv ah Ha). 
VI ‘1, 1 n I \ , 1007, 11 11 j» Tnhal 

‘Sanlal Vidioh hi lvahain Ih’nar Sania- 
char, XV. I A. August. 1007, .77-00 p. 


‘Santalon Ka bandana Parha, I'ttar 
Hihar. XIII. No. A, 0 p Oremons 

l MI MiWAK 

Lok gitun nu n Hhavvatmak Kkla. 
Miodh.i. I 1, .Ian, 1000, r>9 OA p Songs 

\ I \ t M 1 1 Han 

1 1 null hi Pr.uhshik Bhashaven Delhi, 
1'i‘Ma ahuii I )i\ i -i uii 1010. p SO Culler 
I, on 0 arln les mi rrliginnul languages 
ul India I lu re is an article un Mailhili 
1 ■nv.naoi h\ Ham Yiiksh lienipiin 

\ \H\! \ Sanhi J)< m i Fd I 

Hhu.d hi Lok hatluiMUi Delhi, Puh 
In diun Division 10.7.7, p 01, Two laics 
hum hih . ii 

\ V I SA. S h i \ a Mm h Sinha 

Hln»|pui hi Luk kalhaveii | h\ o pails). 
Pi llu \lnri Ham &, Suns A ides 

Ihh.M hi I <>k kathaven i Pai l 11, 

\ ! m i Ham X: Suns, Talcs 

Nl <•: id'i I "k kathaven Alma Ham & 
Sun 1 a I-, s 

Millula hi I, ok Kathnwn (Pail ID 

\ i in** i .mi & Suns Ta les 

\ 1 \( )1 ) Hai |iia 1 1 i Sinha 

.hmpadiva S.ilul \ n ha Samaria Adh 
. iv Ml, .1 ill ipalla, I A A pi 1 1 . 1 0 .7 A , 

m so p 

Ih’ii I ’i Lukalsaha ha Adhya>an. Alo 
(‘liana. 11. h .1 u I \ . 19.7A, 1 01 02 p 

‘Ithuipini l.uk gath i\en, Sama) ((hiai- 
lerl\l, II. 1. \pnl, 10.70, 401-011 p 

’i.i.mi ljiIdii nun Santa Panunpara, 
Aa |k 1 1 X\I. 0, Jan 1001, fil-5'J p 

‘M.ulhih SahiUa. Patna,, Ajanla Press, 
Pvt. Limited. 10 a a. Songs. Tales etc. 
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‘Bhojpuri Luk git, Pallia, Samaj 
Shiksha Parishad, 19.'»9. p :Y2 

VERM A, Slivam Sundar 

‘Tharu Jali, Saruswati, JaimaiN. 19H> 

V1CHITRA, K nbcr Nath 

‘Rhnjpun Kshelia ke I)r\ i Dei a la 
Anjor, X, 1-2, Apnl-JuU, 19T9 It H* p 

\'I J VV, Kishorr 

Tmk gilnn men (iandlu n*i', Rih.u Sam 
aeluir, Will 1-1, Sep!, 1 *J‘ >*,* 19 _M p 

Hilii.il 

V1MI\V\ Han |.m 

Blmipim Lok Kallia, Vii|"i. I\ < I 
o, i . \\u\x. ,)an . p.M9, in la p r.dcs 

WI)V\imiI, E P & ( i 1 1 1 < "'> 1 1 (haul.. \ 

( 1 1 1 1 * s l Editors 

Hlll.H* m Eolkloi e Sli’dx ('.iImiII.i 
I ndian Public. ihmis, 1971 
liuesl Ialilm s L 1* Vid\ . 1 1 llii &. Pail 
dil (»am*sh ( liaiilx \ , (irin ial l diluis 
Sankar Sen (lupla 1 n 1 i mlm Imii 1 1 \ 
Sankar Sen (iupla (’.oidenls <uHui.il 
I.ineuislic legions in India IHhar a case 
sliuK 1)> L. P VnKailln, I niklon He 
^eairh in Hiliar, b\ P P Mali. do, I oik 
dm lee Is ot Hihar and (heir i liai u lei is 
lies, b\ K P Sharina, Hihati ( ulliiir as 
reflet ted in iolksonos b\ S I> Mislna. 
J'olk arls ol liihar by 3) S I pudh\u\. 


1 "Ik d.mees ol P.ihai b\ llaii I'ppjal, 
The ,1. rlimi!'; lolkinre ol Hill. il 1)\ P 
C. K"\ < .ii. nd.hui \ . I lie Stale Maillnli 

liler a l in e I’nd.n b\ S (1 Natkai. The 
S.mfal * n mi i j e, limi Ihmuidi ballads b> 


K ' 

d S 

' n k.r. , 

1 "Ik ffods ol 

Ihhai 

bv 

< i.iin 

s!i ( 

! b.mlio 

i. Pnlteil) ol 

Ti ib.d 

(dll 

lin e 

111 

Hdi ’i , 

h\ I P \u\\ 

urlhi, 

(Til 

(ill a! 

1 1 r 

' UK II IS 

m li" solids 

In K 


Villi* 

d l 

. ' ■ t n ! . d 

i "i . >u 

1 oolishness 

end 

mi 

II. ii. 

.ii s in dn e 

b> I) C 

M Ulld.i 

l hlH\ .illil .n !m \ 

eiUeUls 

ot 

I o I k 

.tils 

.nd i 

i.d!s in I’.ilmr 

h\ M 

M 

> Hill 

,i 

< nil in ■ 

d l U meiils 

m Mnnda 

ink SI 

1. S 1 

.\ C 

i leiiiln uni. M.irn.i^e 

s\ s 

■ i i i 

l.\ 

M . i ; M 
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Just Published 

UTTAR RjARER LOKSANGEET (In Bengali, Folksongs of 
North Rarh Banga i.e. Kandi of Murshidabad district, Katwa 
of Burdwan district & the whole area of Birbhum District) 
by Dilip Mukhopadhyaya. Foreword — H. Banerjee, Former 
Vice-chancellor of the Rabindra Bharati Univ., Introduction 
by Tarasankar Bandyopadhyay & Preface Sankar Sen Gupta. 
To be had at Indian Publications, Calcutta-1. Demy 8vo, 
160 pages. Rs. 6.00 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MALA VI LOK-SAHITYA (In Hindi, Folk Literature of Malwa) by Dr. Shyum 

Parmar, Allahabad, Hindusthan Akadeiny, I960, Rs 20 00. 

The author of the book under review is well-known to the students 
of folklore for his valuable contribution in this field. The book under 
review is presented in an attractive manner with a very lucid language 
hut without loss of scientific precision. It has an introduction where 
the author has tried to explain as to what he means by the word 'I ok' 
for folk), the Indian synonym of the word, and other details with 
regard to the scope of folklore study in India Besides, the book has 
seven chapters with appendices where the author has discussed in 
length the language and dialects of the people of iVIalwa, their religions, 
fairs, gods and goddesses, together with enterlainrnental sides like 
songs, dances and dramas and the kind fn all the chapters there are 
general discussions of the de\ elopment of folklore which are supported 
by the quotations Naturally, the book will certainly be very useful for 
everybody wished to get accustomed with facts about Malavi folklore. 

Here the author makes a good case for I he general assumption that 
folk language and dialects is cinbcded within a general capacity ol 
human thought (if \ve expnss it m this nude way) It would be said 
that dilferent remarks m the book show that the author’s ideas arc 1 
developing towards a greater appreciation of the role of lexical seman- 
tics and that he has a clear nuclei Handing of what is lolklorc, and what 
is not; and what is the mlliienee of folk speech and dialects Irrespec- 
tive of whether one agrees or disagrees with the 1 particular interpreta- 
tion, one finds the examples and the discussions always interesting. 
It aims to elaborate the formal pinperties of any human language and 
in this regard tlu 1 field of stud} o| the author is m infancy : it is only 
recently that the possibility of such an enterprise is getting developed. 
Let us mention m this connoc lion that the idea of language 1 being a 
speciestypical innate ability ol man will need, among other things, a 
terminological specifications (what do we mean by ‘innate’, what is 
supposed to l)e innate or the categories themselves, or abstractive 
capacities to establish the categories etc.). After all the rationalist 
versus empiricist has only a short tradition in linguistics. However, 
it should not be forgotten that the book is written by a competent 
scholar who is very much conscious m u» riving at a critical synthesis 
of future studies Although the text is provided with notes, he has also 
provided with a select bibliography. The graphical documentations and 
charts are important since they sen e to illustrate the text adequtelv. 
All these have given the book a high technical and osthetical standard. 


Dr B N. Shastri 



EDITORIAL 


Docombor, 1070 


A thorough comparison of the principal ol standards of the folk 
and elite wavs of life is essential for am cine who really wants to undei- 
Mand the now things which elite has brnuglh folk The old truth that 
oveiything is learned through comparison fully applies in 1 1 li s case. 
The border lines between (he (oik and elite eve. who. matters recede 
into die background, while the main, important Icate-e; cnu rge m hold 
relied'. There is inde(‘d a great intmest ahiead m Indian people and their 
way o| life Visitors ask endless question- This mtnvd is not 
just idle curiosity. 

Wo are witness of and participants in a deep, going j ioa>s m which 
masses of the peojile aie utken men a mg pail A- 1 a result people’s 
horizon-; and aspiration- lia\e bn*, me auixhmabh hroadu 1 \ow 
ordinal y people are entitled to mki up. basic p'oli’mn m {lie si. it i\ on 
their ,-houlder for a better n<uii in a 'i. , iit: j ■ ! > • u.to aiitagonisii. 
cl. ism's in which individuals lonhoiu one anode r vis piivuie propel (\ 
ounces, a universal clash ol inuimt. In c u»n«\s a law . I ho n-y < helogw 
and ideology « »l mdi\ idualmm aie nalma! i \i 1 ion of iiUcieU ol 
the elite.- and arc* regarded b\ ine ihie’ individual Ire doai I’udm 
:'ivulidi( pattern ('I sociclv < , l‘ New ! i ■< i i. ; lUe ,i *c ili<* le.durm, ol 
pcisouai interests are by no im .nis d<* no\od. More 1mm. in r< lations, 

tlieorit ically, are ba* d on comradely mnliial a i.ann.' *, and niter 

nat.nnlism and tree activity of tin* mow dual lor die <ommon good 

arqunrs tlu* nature of a law and r -vemhid s «i ■ oj Hi,, m.an merits 

of the individual, blit praetically, ihe-e are no longei in pi.-atiee n: 

goneial. Kven (hough w(* arc* limit'd Our umt\ rest, mi igiiru! 

principles armed no! nnl\ at our pi ogr.iiim -e of hieldmg a n<-w Minot v 
but also In Iradilion So wdirnovr we *< tin 1 wa\ ol Ine r 

t ham-tci Ked by fundamental!) new Imm and -landuid.- of lumim 
relationship we are noi siirpused Ai the sum* mv. it means sohi li- 
ons preservation and d(W'e](pnmm,i ol mankind .a I ne\ em* no- 1’ndei 
tiim condition, si h nee. hlernliue and ; i r i . b coin,. pn,> pmperlv oi 
people, H mheiiis and develop- tbe lim*i l.-.uidc union- of human’ 
spirit — lo\ e, fnc*niNii}), fidelity, creative aporoat li to weak and so on. 
It goes without saying that w r e have our ddlivuhm, and pohknm, and 
it 'vould be stiange if we did not In gem iwl, tone i nn such 

society without problems It is nnpo.^iblt* lo build mw\ socic*t\ 

and new lelalions without making inMnk's and t aie nng them. Our 
country is tr\ing tc raise nui.-.aho; to a qualil a 1 1\ e sl;me of develop- 
ment whe re the masses of people is bring guided P\ a i '-■ogmlion of 
the fact that their way of life is a new wav oi hr*, that they are 
building their own society giving due respect to their own t radii ion 
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tury. edited with an introduction, and com- 
piled by Nandagopal Sen Gupta; Calcutta, 1909. 
Rs. 15.00 ; $$50. 

9, Occupational Mobility and Caste Structure iu Ben- 
gal, Study of rural market, by P. . K. Rhomick, 
Dept, of Anthropology* University of Calcutta, 
With tm introduction by Ssmkar Seri Gupta, Direc- 
tor of Research. Indian Folklore Society, Fore- 
word : N. IL Rose, Calcutta, 1969. Rs. 15.00 ; 

- $3.50. • . . 1 ■ ■ . i . 

10. Viharas in Ancient India ? A Survey of Buddhist 
; Monasteries by Dip^k Kum|r Raru^, Foreword, 

i , His Hoi mess Dalai L%ma, Calcwtk, 1969. 
Rs, 2Q.00 ; $5,80. . ' " 

11. An Approach to the , Study , of Indlad Music, by 
* Dr. (Mrs.) Ptrmima 1 Stnhv Calcutta, 1970, 

Rs, 20.00 *4.50. - - 


12, A. Study of Women: < 
Gupta,, Calcutta, 1970. 1 


b^ Sankar Sen 


i' 


. efajK Levels 0/ Living, by "Dr. J. N. Shaimm & ' ’ , 
B. P." Guha, IRS. . ■; ; 

'^ (b) Social PWfq^php of fytter Smritis, hy Dr. 
(Mrs.) RaihaMUdradeva. ‘ ; 

(c) £&ba^hpk\jfa BeugalL Iron & Steel) 
by Dr. JR. N. Mt 


. M t ? h^tolja /6^r*!yipec/ (III Bengali folkV 
jwmg of ,Nb,rtRe^ ; ;i(Rdh Ranga by DRip 

' ’ Kumar Mukher|eev ‘ ' * 

f . Study ed,, fir, t. P, 
h. ' Yidyarthi At Ganesh Cfeaybcy; 

(f) A BMography of Bibar Folklore, Comp, 
by HvG Prasad Gita Sengupta. : 
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ADVISORY FDJTOWM. BOARD 

Mruktmc Sophia W'tuh.i, Pmsidcut, Indian 

Folklore Society & Editor, lmlinn P. K. N. 
Km 5 -siiic!) KnVlkir, Gamlhi Sum»:nk N itlJii. 
Prtil Alan Dundee JVpK r»r Aruhropulo$»v and 
Folklore, Fnivmsity of CuMorn:j, V S, A. 
Fuji. Mewurt .aainPrsoi), 1 n>til nil <<i Ihaiect & 
Folklore Mmhes, I niv. of Feeds, U. K, 
Pn.l Ui K M. Doison, D< pt. o f History & 
Direchn, Folk lore hist, Indiana Fimei sai.y, L’.S.A. 
Pml, IV. if Mode, Director, Arili ;eologic.aI 
1 1 **- 1 , Marlin Lt;fh< r Vumti^jIv, •{,! iii-tvi! 
D* M h'Fr, A*n oi i'olkh ro Studies, Tokv-i. 
I 1 1 > j IP. Ouvciii /lnvi f td. l“*pl of 

Oiicnlul InsL Praha, I'ji-i'liosJf.vekiti. 
1’iot. })\ Robert 'C. P.oshey, 1 -* j»l . ni Hrsyh.di 
Finv, >ii S'jiL.itcOrAvau, fh^ina. tlV.nndn) 
Pi-il In. S K ( Ih.itlerji c. \ut»*» , inl Piufes«i'r of 
0 ijnaiittn s President Saliva Ak<.k'pik 
Pn»f in IF G. "M;,jum*hi;\ Pr'Mihm, Poiy.iya 
Suhit>i* Pniishnt, Calcutta. 
I* TF ih'sc, Coruni^Omer, S.C. S.T. 

p'oL D C Snvar, Dept. of An< it-nl Indian II.s 
lory and Cnhure. Um'v of fakolta. 
Pnd Hi M W.rJnh a pm, iVpL of i 'oiv 

ol Mfldnu. 

I)r PraLilraknr Murlnve, Av.l Sri y M ‘sihslya 
Akndtmi, Nti\ Delhi. 
Or. M'ir<h Secretary. Sangret Nek.l: 

Akndemj, New I)<Ihi 
mol V. K. Kcm MVekma Meu-m. Dept. i.t History 
University of Honda, 
IVii Or, Tndui Dov.i, Ot at of Sociology. 

) F i visl i t \ nar F m versify 

UBGWWI, FDITQRS 

Pi of. Or. S ity nidra, Department of Hindi, Pro 
verity of Rajasthan* Jaipur 
Prcd\ lb. Mozli^rui 1 stain, Pr-pL of luinpa.* 
of Ants, Univ, (Eastern Pakistan: 

Prof, Dr. M. N IVis'u, TWjjr.rtmen! of AnPiiopo- 
k^y, Unhersitv of CaleuPw. 
Pi or. Dr. K. K (lan^uh. Dept of Ancient Tndtan 
Ui^loiy ^ Cullure, Univ. of CaRuU». 


Proi Di . M li Mo .icmhir, ibr-sidoiU. Duyanat 
1 ' 1 > I k 1 1 M o 

Prof Dr. L. P. Viilyarthi, Dcpaitmi.nl nf Anthro- 
l»oh*i?v, Ravhi Fniversity (Bduu), 
Prof Or. P Ciosv ijui, Deiinrton'c: t of Englr.h 
Tc-uhin: fiauhnti Pnacrsity, (Assam!. 
Prol PiTshkur C.SianviM-'vaker. Ijrj artmcni of 
1'olkluic, 

Pi'-b l.nvto Rcntripics, lIcud T I > «‘partmt , i!l of 
English. D.heuip*.* ADs Coftapc, Gne 
Pi<>f Dr Tr«li-(han Pund»;y, D'-parivui-ni of 
il.nd* J dialpiu x'i*^vv*..U ?M. P,) 
r^o.lit Ganc.sh Cl^tWy, Edna 
Dr P. )> flhov inicl.. i >, ;>■■! fmeiit of \ntlirffjM- 
lo^y. v’mvi'radv of Pah-dta 
D; Shyai.i P.riioK All P'-iia Radio, N*w Dvlhi 
l*rof N Wir.ainan- d.si V. T, Mj'Aids 

{ :<«! Di S'linnd.-i Nirifjh P'*d», t ..«<• nv.ri, Pon 
jjd? I'otkloif C(»mndUv f Now !>elhi. 
Di (Miss) Saiojisii Babar, Ghan^aan. Mtihn 

i *«tra Folklore CommiUc«, Po<i'*a 

f'/v I). U fi- jv' I'n’pl of Paly T'niv,, ol Calcutta. 

rrvncv' FMiniD' 

' 7 1 N U-l J. il?H •»!', t-l UK ]>i tl M l , Follow 

t >(*}‘o' P>\1 «' AlK.-'j ■«•'} Sin.) Sonk:. 
Anil Sail..-: D, pi. ol f,o? .m- . * ♦*, l rihnii'v 

of Cak-U“a. 

T; P.r.'Vv r »: FJ:-nrrjie, D^parUncnt of Gn^ogia- 

phy, Vn^orsiiy of (..ilruttn. 

Dr P. K. Mf li.ipatia, D^paitnonl of Kihnry 

S ( ? 'llvMSl.y O 1 (ildMilbl. 

I >1 . R M. Saikfir* i>epl ol Anilfopoio^y, 

U.'iiiH-iha'ti r.oiU^p , (kdcutta. 
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